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(i) 


THE 


AUTHOR 


T  O    T  H  E 


READER. 

^  I  ^  H  I  S  Historical  Summary 
J[^  concerning  the  BritifK  continent 
plantations  in  North- America^  we  pub- 
lifhed  in  loofe  fheets  by  way  of  pamphlet^ 
feuille  volante,  or  los-blad ;  which  in  their 
nature  are  temporary,  and  foon  loft  j  but 
as  it  is  generally  well  received,  that  it  may 
be  more  permanent,  we  publifh  it  in  two 
large  odavo  volumes. 

Vol.  I.  part  I.  contains  general  affairs, 

viz.  fome  account  of  ancient  and  modern 

Vol.  I  A  colonies^ 


(ii) 

colonies,  the  firft  grants  and  fettling  of  our 
continent  colonies  and  Weft-India  iflands, 
and  the  adjoining  French  and  Spanifh  fet- 
tlements,  with  remarks  of  various  natures. 

Vol.  I.  part  2.  contains,  i.  The  Hud- 
fon's-bay  company's  fettlements,  fadlories 
or  lodges,  and  their  furr  and  fkin  trade, 
2.  Newfoundland  cod-iifhery.  3.  The  pro- 
vince of  Nova-Scotia  ;  the  viciffitudes  un- 
der the  Britifli  and  French  jurifdidions. 
4.  The  feveral  grants  united  by  a  new 
charter  in  the  province  of  MafTachufetts- 
bay. 

Vol.  II  concerning  the  fundry  other 
Britifh  provinces,  colonies,  or  plantations, 
in  the  continent  of  North -America, 
viz.  New-Hamplhire,  Rhode-Ifland,  Con- 
necticut, Eaft  and  Weft-Jerlies,Penfylvania 
higher  and  lower,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 
Throughout  is  interfperfed  feveral  mif- 
cellaneous  affairs,  fuch  as  the  natural 
hiftory,  the  diftempers  at  times  epide- 
mical, and  the  endemial  difeafes  in  thefe 
various  climates,  with  their  paper  cur- 
rencies ;  as  alfo  fome  addenda  and  cor- 
rigenda, particularly,  if  by  hiflorical  free- 
doms 


f  iii  ) 
doms  ufed,  any  juft  ofFence  (humanum  eft 
errare)  is  given  to  perfon  or  perfons,  it  (hall 
be  candidly  redlified. 

The  writer  with  candour  acknowledges 
that  in  the  afFair  of  commodore  Knowles's 
imprefs  in  the  harbour  of  Bofton  Nov. 
1 747,  there  was  fomewhat  of  paffionate 
warmthand  indifcretion,  merely  in  affedion 
to  Bofton,  and  country  of  New- England, 
his  altera  patria ;  but  not  with  rancour 
or  malice,  having  no  perfonal  acquaintance 
nor  dealings  with  Mr.  Knowles ;  therefore 
from  common  fame,  he  fas  hiftorians  do) 
only  narrates  his  peculiar  temper,  his  fe- 
verity  in  difclpline,  and  not  fo  much  regard 
as  fome  ether  fea  commanders  have  for 
the  mercantile  intereft,  by  imprefling  their 
men,  when  he  thought  the  publick  fervice 
required  it :  his  general  courage  as  a 
fea  officer  is  not  qiieftioned;  the  infinua- 
tion  concerning  his  perfonal  courage,  has 
been  conftrued  amifs  ;  the  refuling  of 
paffionate  challenges  from  private  mafters' 
of  merchant  ffiips,  whofe  men  he  had 
impreffed,  which  perhaps  might  deprive 
the  nation  of  his  fervice,  is  no  flur. 

A  2  The 


(  iv  ) 

The  writer  declares  that  he  had  no 
other  intention,  than  by  fetting  the  affair 
in  a  ftrong  Hght,  to  contribute  towards 
extending  to  the  continent  colonies,  par- 
ticularly to  New-England,  a  late  a6i:  of 
parliament  againft  impreffing  of  failors  in 
the  fugar  Weft  India  iflands.  Therefore 
as  this  affair  was  temporary,  of  no  ufe, 
and  may  give  offence,  it  is  iuppreffed  in 
the  prefent  publication  of  this  firft  volume 
of  the  Summary.  Admiral  Knowles  fince 
he  fail'd  from  Bofton,  has  been  happy  in 
fuccefsful  expeditions,  particularly  in  re- 
ducing: the  fort  oi  Port-Louis  of  Hif- 
paniola,  and  in  beating  a  fuperior  Spanifh 
fquadron  off  the  Havannah  ;  he  has  been 
in  a  courfe  of  preferments  •  and  profperous 
as  to  his  private  fortune. 

William  Douglass. 
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A  fummary,  hiftorical  and  political,  of 
the  firft  planting,  progreflive  improve- 
ments, and  prefent  ftate  of  the  Britiih 
fettlements  in  North-America;  with 
fome  tranfient  accounts  of  the  border- 
ing French  and  Spanifh  fettlements. 

AS  diftance  of  place  does  equally  or  rather  more 
admit  of  latitude,  for  imperfect,  erroneous, 
and  romantick  accounts  of  affairs  than  di- 
ftance of  time  ;  the  author,  after  thirty 
years  refidence  in  theie  colonies,  and  cor- 
refpondence  with  fome  inquifitive  gentlemen  of  the  fe- 
veral  governments,  does  generoufly  offer  to  the  pub- 
lick,  the  following  colleftion,  done  with  fome  ex- 
pence  of  time  borrowed  from  the  bufmefs  of  his  profcf- 
fion,  and  hours  of  relaxation  ;  without  any  mercenary, 
fordid,  fcribbling  view  of  profit,  or  cftentation  of  more 
knowledge  in  thefe  things  than  fome  of  his  neighbours, 
but  to  contribute  towards  a  folid  certain  foundation  for 
the  hiftories  of  thcfe  countries  in  times  to  come.  The 
people  in  Europe  (the  publick  boards^not  excepted^ 
have  a  very  indiftindt  notion  of  thefe  fettlements,  and 
the  American  fettlers  are  too  indolent,  to  acquaint  them- 
lelves  with  the  ftate  of  their  neighbouring  colonies. 

Defcriptions  and  bare  relations,  although  accurate  and 
inftrudive,  to  many  readers  are  infipid  and  tedious ; 
therefore  a  httle  feafoning  is  fcmetimes  ufed ;  where  a 
mkafalis  occurs,  may  it  not  be  difagreeable,  it  is  not 
defigned  with  any  malicious  invidious  view.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  a  fmall  digrefTion,  but  not  impertinent  to 
the  fubjeft,  is  now  and  then  made  ufe  ofj  as  alfofome 
fliort  illuftrations. 

B  SECT, 


2      ^Summary,  tiifiorual  and  PoUikal,  &c. 

SECT.     I. 

Concerning  the  boundaries,  between  the  Britlfli  and 
French  fettlementi  in  North-America. 

AS  a  treaty  of  peace  feems  to  be  upon  the  anvil  in 
Europe  between  Great-Britain  and  France  ;  the 
fubjecl-matter  of  this  fedlion,  is  to  propofe  a 
fcheme  (the  more  propofals  or  proje6lions,  the  more 
choice)  towards  determining  and  fettling  the  territorial 
limits,  and  of  an  exclufive  Indian  trade,  between  Great- 
Britain  and  France  in  North-America.  The  fcheme 
muft  be  fhort,  elfe  it  will  not  be  attended  to,  and  there- 
lore  requires  fome  previous  elucidations,  and  fome  fhort 
anticipating  accounts  of  tilings. 

Our  principal  intereft  is  to  rival  the  French  and 
Dutch  in  their  trade  and  navigation,  without  diftinfli- 
on  or  partiality  to  either.  In  this  prefent  war,  the 
French  court  feem  to  negle<5l  their  colonies,  trade,  and 
navigation,  the  principal  care  of  their  late  good  and 
great  minifter  Cardinal  de  Fleury  ;  and  do  run  into  their 
former  romantick  humour  of  land-conquefts.  This  is 
the  opportunity  to  take  the  advantage  of  their  inatten- 
tion, more  efpccially  with  regard  to  North-America, 
pur  prefent  fubje<5t. 

The  French  are  the  common  nufance  and  difturbers 
of  Europe,  and  will  in  a  fhort  time  become  the  fame  in 
America,  if  not  mutilated  at  home,  and  in  America 
fenced  off  from  us  by  ditches  and  walls,  that  is,  by  great 
rivers  and  impradticabie  mountains.  They  are  a  nu- 
merous, powerful,  rich,  and  police  nation,  they  have 
the  advantage  of  us  in  three  grand  articles. 

I,  Their 


Of  the  Britlrti  Settle  m  e  n  ts  in  Ndrth-Amerlca.     3 

i.  Their  government  is  abfolutely  monarchical  •,  ta>c 
at  pleafure ;  not  accountable  for  monies  expended  in  !e- 
cret  fervices  (in  Great-fii*itain,  the  article  for  fccret  Jer- 
vices  in  the  civil  lift,  is  fmall,  and  when  the  parliament 
allows  atly  fum  extraordinary  for  that  ufe,  it  occafions  a 
gru'mbling  both  within  and  without  doors)  in  th'.s  they 
have  the  advantage  of  us,  well  knowing  that  not  only 
private perfons, but  miniftersof  ftate,  generals,  admirals, 
even  fovereigns  may  be  bought  or  brib'd ;  the  late  K.  ot 
Or — d  the  grand  mafterofcorruption,  when  he  gave  him- 
felf  the  loofe,  at  times  declared,  '*  that  there  was  no  pri- 
"  vateperfon  or  community,  but  what  might  bccorrupt- 
"  ed)  provided  their  price  could  be  compHed  with.'*  It 
therefore  becomes  the  reprefentatives  of  Great-Britain, 
narrowly  to  infpeft  into  the  condudl  of  their  minifters, 
and  other  great  officers  in  truft,  efpecially  in  making 
treaties  with  France;  the  infamous  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
1 7 13,  was  procured  by  the  French  court  bribing  our  cor- 
rupted adminiftration,  that  part  of  it  relating  to  the  Bri- 
tifh  northern  American  colonies  will  in  time  be  their  ruin, 
if  not  rcdified  and  explained.  2.  By  cuftom  time  out  of 
mind,  they  are  above,  and  do  upon  all  occafions  difpenfc 
with  the  principles  of  honefty  and  honour;  fuperiority  and 
poweris  their  only  rule,  as  Louis  xi  v.  modeftlyexprefTed 
it,  in  the  device  upon  his  canon,  ratio  ultima  rfgurn  : 
They  oc-cafionally  make  dupes  of  the  other  princes  in  Eu- 
rope;  their  promifes  and  faith  are  by  them  ufed  only  as 
a  fort  of  fcaffolding,  which,  when  the  flrui5lure  is  nniili* 
t^d,  or  project  effcded,  they  drop;  in  all  publick  trea- 
ties they  are  gens  de  mauvaife  Joy.  This  may  feem  an 
unmannerly  national  refledion ;  but  at  this  time  it  coul'4 
not  be  avoided,  confidering  their  perfidioufly  exciting  « 
rebellion  in  Great- Britain,  contrary  to  their  folemn  ac- 
knowledgment and  guarantee  of  the  Hanover  fucctfllon, 
by  inciting  the  Highlanders  to  rapine  and  killing  of  their 
countrymen  ;  their  re- fortifying  of  Dunkirk  in  time  of 
peace;  their  violating  of  their  guarantee  of  the/)r^^w^' 
tickfan^io'fj,  coTJcerning  the  Auftrian  fucceffion,  by  i'nva- 
B  2  fion 


4      yfSuMMARY,  Hijloricd  and  Political,  &c. 

fion  of  Germany.  3.  The  greateft  and  mod  eflential  real 
article  is,  the  largenefs  of  their  dominions  in  the  beft 
country  of  Europe,  and  thereby  are  become  an  over- 
match for  their  neighbours,  and  more  capable  of  fwarm- 
ing  into  their  colonies  than  we  are  -,  in  order  to  preferve 
a  ballance  in  Europe,  they  ought  to  be  curtail'd  or  dif- 
membred  there,  which  will  effedlually  at  the  fame  time 
prevent  their  too  great  growth  in  America. 

Louifbourg  being  now  in  our  poffeflion,  there  can  be 
no  great  difficulty  in  reducing  of  Canada :  at  prefent  it  is 
not  populous  (perhaps  not  exceeding  12,000  men  capa- 
ble of  marching)  neither  is  it  compad  (from  the  mouth 
of  St.  Laurence  river  to  its  rife  from  lake  Ontario,  at  fort 
Frontenac  are  about  8 00  miles ;)  and  the  French  (without 
a  pun)  are  like  cocks  which  fight  beft  upon  their  own 
dunghil :  witnefs,  their  late  behaviour  in  Germany,  in 
Italy,  their  late  poltronnerie  in  Cape -Britain,  and  at  fea. 
Flanders  is  their  own  dunghil,  and  perhaps  for  politick 
reafons,  the  allies  allow  them  to  over-run  it,  it  will  be  to 
them  a  chargeable  pofleflTion,  and  a  diminution  of  their 
army  in  garrifoning  of  fo  many  towns :  thus  by  giving 
them  fcope,  they  may  run  themfelves  out  of  breath,  that 
is,  out  of  men  and  money,  and  become  an  eafy  prey. 

Cape-Breton  iflandsand  Canada  being  reduced,  would 
be  to  us  an  immenfe  advantage,  viz.  the  monopoly  of  all 
the  American  fifh,  fur,  and  (kins  trade,  provided  thefe 
acquifitions  could  be  annexed  to  Great-Britain,  as  a  laft- 
ing  poffefiion :  but  unlefs  in  the  prefent  treaty  we  could 
abibiutely  give  the  law  to  France,  and  perfwade  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  to  allow  us  this  monopoly,  we  Ihould 
tc  no  purpofe,  incur  (if  not  reimburfed  from  home)  an 
►inextricable  expence  or  debt,  and  by  extending  or  ftretch- 
ing  our  colonies,  render  them  more  (lender  and  weak  ; 
we  are  not  capable  of  fettling  inland  countries  in  a  Ihort 
time,  our  European  dominions  cannot  allow  or  fpare 
people  fufficient  for  that  purpofe.  The  Phasnicians, 
Greeks,Venetians,  Genoefe,  is^c.  formerly  had  many  fac- 
tories and  colonies  in  fundry  places,  but  for  want  of  peo- 
ple 
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pie  fufficient  to  maintain  thefe  poffeffions,  they  foon 
vanifhed.  It  is  true,  the  Dutch,  an  amphibious  man- 
animal,  though  a. fmall  people,  maintain  their  ground 
in  their  colonies :  but  we  may  obferve,  they  never  run 
their  fettlements  far  from  their  natural  and  trading  ele- 
ment, the  water. 

Formerly  priority  of  difcovery,  was  reckoned  a  pro- 
per claim.  The  Cabots  coafted  North-America  (they 
were  in  Canada  river)  in  the  end  of  the  fifteeth  century. 
Secretary  Walfingham,  being  informed  of  an  opening 
wefterly,  north  of  North-Virginia  (Nova  Scotia  and 
New  England  were  fcon  after  called  North-Virginia) 
anno  1583  fent  out  veffels  upon  the  difcovery,  they 
fail'd  up  the  river  of  St.  Laurence,  took  poflefTion  of  Ca- 
nada and  fettled  fome  trade  there.  In  Queen  Anne's  ^ 
manifefto,  difperfed  in  Canada,  anno  171 1,  when  the 
expedition  for  the  reduction  of  it,  v/as  on  foot,  it  is 
faid,  "  that  Canada  belong'd  to  the  Englifh  by  priority 
of  difcovery,  and  what  the  French  pofiefTed  there  was 
by  grants  fi*om  the  Englifli,  and  confequently  held  it 
only  as  a  fief,  therefore  where  the  poffelTors  turn  ene- 
my, it  reverts.'*  Quebec  was  taken  by  fome  private 
Englifh  adventurers,  anno  1629.  It  was  given  up  by 
treaty  to  the  French,  1632. 

Afterwards  in  place  of  prior  difcovery,  pre-emption 
of  the  Indian  natives,  and  occupancy,  was  deem'd  a 
more  jull  and  equitable  title.  In  cafe  of  a  war,  if  any 
conqueft  happened,  upon  a  peace,  an  uti  pcjjidetis  (as 
is  the  praflice  with  the  Turks  and  other  Afiaticks)  was 
the  right:  but  at  prefent  in  Europe,  amongft  the  ci- 
vilized and  polite  nations,  at  the  conclufion  of  a  war, 
the  bafis  of  the  treaty,  is  former  treaties  (reckoned  fo- 
Jemn  bargains,  indentures,  ov  jus  gentium)  equivalents 
in  money,  abfolute  celTion,  or  exchange  of  territories, 
for  damages  received,  or  fuppofed  to  be  received,  ar- 
ticles of,  former  treaties,  explained  and  redified,  as  in 
our  prefent  cafe  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  17 13,  feems  to 
require. 

B  3  By 
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By  treaty  of  peace  and  neutrality  for  America,  anna 
1656,  Nov.  6,  16,  between  Great-Britain  and  France  ; 
in  one  another's  diftrids  they  are  not  to  trade,  fifb,  or 
harbour  (except  in  cafes  of  diftrefs  to  repair^  wood,  and 
water)  but  iniquitoufly  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  our 
corrupt  adminiftration  granted  to  the  French  the  li- 
berty of  catching  and  curing  of  fiih  in  the  moft  advan- 
tageous places,  "  on  that  part  of  Newfoundland  from 
Cape-Bonavifta  to  the  northermoft  part  of  the  ifland* 
and  from  thence  running  down  by  the  weftern  fide  to 
Toint-Riche  :"  there  cod-filh  arc  fo  pleiity  and  fall  in 
fo  near  the  fhore,  that  the  French  fifhermen  without 
the  charge  or  trouble  of  hook  and  line,  catch  them  by 
a  kind  of  grapling,  as  our  privateers  difcovered  when 
they  made  prizes  of  feveral  French  filh-traders  in  the 
iummer,  1744,  in  the  northern  harbours  of  Newfound- 
land :  by  this  unaccountable  concefiion,  the  French  had 
already  the  better  of  us  in  the  fiQiery  trade,  and  in  a 
few  years  more  would  have  fupplied  all  the  markets  in 
Europe,  and  by  underfelling,  entirely  excluded  us  from 
the  Cod-fifliery,  which  is  more  beneficial  and  cafier 
wrought  than  the  Spanifh  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

It  would  be  a  vaft  advantage  to  our  trade  and  navi- 
gation, if  by  the  enfuing  congrefs  for  a  general  peace, 
we  could  obtain  the  monopoly  of  the  North- America 
Cod-fiHieryi  there  are  precedents  of  monopolies  al- 
lowed aniongfl:  fovereign  princes :  the  Dutch  have  en- 
grofltd  the  fpice-trade  (pepper  excepted)  of  the  Eafl- 
Indies.  But  if  the  French  are  flill  to  be  allowed  fome 
ihare  in  this  fifhery,  let  them  cure  their  filh  upon  the 
iikinds  of  the  gulph  of  St.  Laurence,  and  upon  the  S. 
v..  fhore  of  Terra  de  Labaradore  near  the  ftraights  of 
Btrlle  me. 

By  the  faid  treaty  of  Utrecht,  our  corrupted  court 
gave  up  to  the  French  the  ifland  of  Cape-Breton,  and 
tbe  othtr  iflands  in  the  gulph  of  St.  Laurence,  with  this 
pernicious  claufe,  liberty  to  fortify.  Accordingly  in 
Cape-  Breton  or  L'Ifle  Royale,  was  erected  the  fortrcfs  of 

Louifbourg, 
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Louifbour^,  the  North-Americaq  Dunkirk,  to  annof 
our  American  navigation  and  trade  ;  but  by  good  Inck 
It  is  lately  fallen  into  oar  poiTtfllon:  as  the  people  af 
New-England,  from  their  abundant  loyalty  to  tire 
crown,  and  zeal  for  the  Brrtifh  interefl',  were  the  firll 
proieClors  and  principal  promoters  of  this  nipfl  val-U2- 
ble  acquifition ;  if  it  is  confirmed  to  us  by  a  fubfequcnt 
peace,  it  may  prove  a  kind  of  monopoly  of  the  Cod- 
flfhery.  New- England  defer ves  not  only  a  pleniary  re- 
imburfement,  but  aHb  fome  peculiar  favour  or  bounty 
from  the  parlian;ient  of  Great-Britain  i  having  upon  this 
occafion  involved  themfelves  deeply  in  debt^  and  lofl 
many  of  their  beft  labouring  men^  not  by  the  enemy„ 
but  by  an  iil-condition*d  putrid  or  hofpitil-  fever  and 
flux.  The  high  encomiums  of  our  militia  ought  not 
to  give  any  umbrage  of  jealoufy  to  the  Rritifh  govern- 
ment or  mother-country  \  that  in  cale  of  any  general 
difcontent  here,  concurring  with  a  Dutch  or  French 
(maritime  powers)  war,  they  cafb  themfelves  into  the 
arms  of  the  French  or  Dutch ;  and  occafion  fome  difE"- 
cuky,  for  a  Britifh  fquadron  and  armament>.  to  reduce 
them  to  reafon  -,  the  people  here  are  fo  toyal  to  the  crown,, 
and  fo  affcdionate  to  their  mother- country,  that  this 
cannot  be  fuppofed  •>  it  is  true,  the  King  and  council  of 
Great-Britain  lately  feem  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  cq- 
lony  of  Maflachufetts-Bay,  with  regard  to  the  neigbour- 
ing  colonies,  is  too  large,  and  have  accordingly  cur- 
tatfd  ir,  by  annexing  a  large  part  of  it  to  the  inconfi- 
derable  government  of  New-Hampfiiire,  and  fome  pare 
of  it  to  the  fmaii  colony  of  Rhode-IHand  ;,  as  we  have 
never  fettled  our  line  with  New- York  government,  we 
arc  told  they  defign  to  put  in  for  a  fhare. 

Cape-Breton  and  the  other  iflands  of  the  bay  of  Sc- 
Laurence,  before  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  were  in  our  pof- 
felTion,  as  belonging  to  M.  SubercaiTe*s  commifiion,  in 
which  he  is  called  governorofL*Acadieand  Cape- Breton 
iflands ;  he  was  the  French  governor  when  we  reduced 
that  country  i  710  •,  but  by  the  peace  thefeiftands  were 
B  4  giveri 
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given  to  the  French  in  exchange  for  the  fortrefs  (no 
lettlement)  of  Placentia :  while  the  peace  was  negoci- 
ating  Mr.  More,  of  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations, 
was  fo  barefacedly  currupt,  whtn  the  importance  of 
Cape-Breton  was  reprefented,  he  anfwered,  Muft  the 
French  then  have  nothing  ? 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  the  Canada  or  French  line 
with  FIudfon's-Bay  company  or  Great-Britain,  was  af- 
certained,  viz.  from  a  certain  promontory  upon  the  at- 
lantick  ocean  in  N.  lat.  58  deg.  30  min.  to  run  S.  W. 
to  lake  Miftafin  (which  communicates  by  Indian  water- 
carriage  by  P.  Rupert's  river  Vy'ith  Hudfon's-Bay,  and 
by  Seguany  river,  with  St.  Laurence  river  at  the  port 
of  Tadoufac  30  leagues  below  Quebec)  and  from 
thence  continued  ftill  S.  W.  to  N.  lat.  49  deg.  and 
from  thence  due  weft  indefinitely  j  this  weft  line  takes 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  upper-lake,  large  as  the 
Cafpian  fea  in  Afia,  one  of  the  North- America  five 
great  lakes  or  inland  feas.  By  this  conceftion  we  gave 
the  French  a  fea -line  fkirt  of  Terra  de  Labaradore  (by 
authors  who  write  in  Latin,  called  terra  labor atoris  or 
mva  Britannia)  the  better  to  accomodate  their  fifhery  : 
whereas  if  the  Britifti  intereft  had  been  in  view,  the 
weft  line  or  parallel  of  4.9  D.  N.  lat.  ought  to  have 
been  continued,  eaft  to  a  little  above  the  mouth  of  St, 
Laurence  or  Canada  river. 

By  faid  treaty,  the  French  were  not  to  fifh  within 
30  leagues  of  Nova-Scotia  to  the  eaftward,  beginning 
at  the  ifland  of  Sable ;  its  fouth  fide  lies  in  43  D.  c^c,  M. 
N.  lat.  and  from  thence  in  a  S.  W.  line  indefinitely  : 
N.  B.  There  is  no  Cod-fiftiery  to  the  fouthward  of  N. 
lat.  41  p.  Salmon,  fmelts,  and  fome  other  north  cli- 
mate fifh  are  under  the  fame  reftriclion :  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  this  line  was  a  'mare  claufum. 

In  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  omitted  to  fettle  a  line  be- 
tween our  colonics  and  thofe  of  France,  called  common- 
ly Canada,  and  Miffilfippi,  or  New-France,  and  Louifi- 
ana,  from  north  to  fouth  j  and  the  line  eaft  and  weft  be-- 

tweeii 
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jtween  Carolina  or  Georgia,  and  the  Spanifh  Cape  Flo- 
rida claims.  In  the  propofed  negociation  for  a  peace, 
it  would  be  much  for  the  eafe  and  quiet  of  all  parties 
to  have  the  faine  fettled. 

The  natural  and  moil  effeflual  boundaries  of  coun- 
tries or  territories  feem  to  be  large  rivers  (thus  the 
upper  Rhine  divides  the  French  acquifitions  from  fun- 
dry  German  fovereignties)  and  mountains  impractica- 
ble (the  Pyrenean  mountains  in  general  divide  France 
from  Spain,  the  Dafforne  hills  divide  Sweden  from 
Norway,  the  Carpach,  or  Carpathian  mountains  divide 
Poland  from  Hungary,  and  Tranfylvania).  The  great 
river  of  St.  Laurence,  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and 
the  Apalatian  mountains  may  anfwer  the  intended  Britifli 
and  French  boundary,  without  any  advantage  or  ac- 
quifition,  difadvantage  or  lofs  on  either  fide ;  but 
meerly  for  peace  and  good  neighbourhood. 

The  French  fur-trade,  and  their  fettlements,  are  al- 
moft  entirely  Northward  of  St.  Laurence  river:  let  us 
take  a  curfory  view  of  the  Southern  or  Britifh  fide  of 
this  great  river,  and  of  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and 
of  the  Apalatian  mountains  or  blue  hills:  All  the  ad- 
vantage the  French  can  have,  by  Indians  in  their  intereft, 
or  fmall  fettlements  South  of  St.  Laurence,  is  only 
upon  occafion  to  diftrefs  their  neighbours,  the  Britifh 
in  Nova-Scotia,  New-England,  and  New- York. 

From  Cape  Rofiers,  at  the  Southern  fide  of  the  mquth 
of  the  river  St.  Laurence  in  N.  Lat.  50  D.  30  M.  to 
La  Riviere-puante,  or  the  Indian  tribe,  called  the 
mifllon  of  Befancourt,  over-againft  Les  Trois  Rivieres, 
are  about  400  miles :  The  barrennefs  of  the  foil,  im- 
practicablenefs  of  the  mountains,  which  lie  but  a  fmall 
way  South  of  the  great  river,  the  rapidity  of  the  Ihort 
rivers  or  runs  of  water  from  thefe  mountains  •,  renders 
the  country  unhofpitable,  efpecially  there  being  no  pro- 
per water-carriage  for  Indian  canoes:  Here  are  no  Indian 
tribe-fettlements,  and  as  if  in  a  defart,  no  human 
kind  to  be  met  with,  only  a  very  few  Indian  travel- 
lers. 
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lers.  In  Maflachufett's  new  charter,  anno  1661,  the 
claim  is  kept  up  in  its  extent,  by  exprefs  words,  "  To 
*••  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  and  Canada  rivers.**  By 
our  laft  treaty  with  the  French,  which  was  that  of 
Utrecht  1713,  L*Accadie,  or  Nova-Scotia  was  con- 
firmed to  us  -,  the  French  commifllon  to  their  laft  gp- 
vernor  Subercafie,  was  from  Cape  Rofiers  to  Quenebec 
jiver  ;  this  river  lies  nearly  in  the  fame  meridian  with 
Quebec,  and  the  head  of  it  not  above  fifty  or  fixty  miles 
GiUant  from  Quebec,  the  metropolis  of  Canada,  or  New 
France.  (The  mouth  of  Sagadahoc  or  Quenebec  river, 
lies  nearly  in  4.4  D.  N.  Lat.)  Quebec,  according  to  M, 
De  PIfle's  accurate  obfervations,  lies  in  46  D.  ^5  M.  N, 
Lat.  from  the  entrance  of  Sagadahoc  to  Norridgwag, 
the  head  quarters  on  Quenebec  river,  of  aconfiderable 
tribe  of  the  Abnequie  Indian  nation  our  fubjects,  or 
dependants ;  are  not  exceeding  100  miles,  thence  up 
Quenebec  river,  almoft  due  North,  fo  far  as  Indian 
canoes  with  paddles  and  fetting  poles  can  proceed,  about 
70  miles  •,  thefe  170  miles,  allowing  for  the  meanders 
©r  crooked  turnings  of  the  river,  may  be  computed  at 
2  degrees  of  latitude  •,  remains  about  60  miles  only,  to 
Quebec,  hilly  bad  travelling;  the  Norridgwag  Indians 
road  to  Canada  is  up  to  the  head  of  Quenebec  river, 
and  thence  by  fever al  lakes  and  carrying- places,  to  the 
river  La  Chaudierie  very  rapid,  which  falls  into  St.  Lau- 
rence river  about  4  or  5  leagues  above  Quebec :  Their 
heft  but  longeft  travelling  road  is  from  Quenebec  river 
to  Connedicut  river,  up  Conne6licut  river,  and  thence 
to  the  river  St.  Francois,  which  falls  into  St.  Laurence 
river,  about  four  or  five  leagues  above  Les  Trors 
Rivieres. 

To  render  it  evident,  that  we  do  not  intend  to  proje(5k 
any  large  cxtenfion  of  territories  inland,  we  fliall  pro- 
ceed to  enumerate  fome  more  extents  in  fundry  places 
of  the  projedcd  line.  From  Saratogoa  a  confiderabfe 
B.itiili  f  td-nvent  in  the  crook  elbow  and  long  falls  of 
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Hudfon's  river,  the  carrying-place,  to  Wood-creek, 
are  12  to  15  miles  (according  to  the  wet  or  dry  fea- 
Tons)  thence  about  30  miles  to  the  Verdronken  Lan- 
dcn,  or  drowned  over-flowed  flooded  lands,  thence 
50  miles  to  Crown-Point,  a  pafs  near  the  entrance  of 
lake  Champlain  (Crown- Point  is  not  well  exprejGTed  in 
Englilh,  the  proper  name  is  Scalp-Point,  from  fomc 
Indian  battle  which  happened  there,  and  many  Scalps 
carried  off;  it  is  better  expreflfed  in  French  Point 
Chevelure,  and  in  Dutch  Kruyn  Punt)  from  Crown- 
Point  100  miles  to  fort  Chamblais,  at  the  falls  of 
Chamblais  river,  near  its  outlet  from  the  lake  •,  thence 
5  or  6  leagues  to  Monreal,  the  fecond  good  town  of 
Canada,  is  in  all  2 10  miles  from  the  New-York  fettle- 
ment  of  Saratogoa. 

This  Crown-Point  not  much  exceeding  100  miles 
from  Monreal,  is  to  this  day,  with  the  adjoining  coun- 
try, called  the  Dutch  fide  of  the  lake  Champlain  or 
Corlaer  (a  Dutchman  of  confequence  who  was  drowned 
there  in  a  ftorm).  We  are  forry  that  the  levies  of 
the  feveral  Northern  colonies,  did  not  proceed  in  the 
intended  expedition  againft  the  fort  of  Crown-Point  ; 
fuccefs  or  not,  it  would  have  made  fome  noife  in 
Europe,  and  naturally  have  led  the  congrefs  to  fettle 
the  line  or  boundaries. 

We  have  a  fort  and  conftant  garrifon  of  regular  troops 
at  Ofwego  N.  Lat.  43  d.  20  m.  near  the  mouth  of 
Onondagas  river,  on  the  South  fide  of  the  lake  Ontario 
or  Cataraquie  ;  in  the  proper  feafons,  here  is  kept  a 
fair  for  the  Indian  trade;  Indians  of  above  twenty  dif- 
ferent nations  have  been  obferved  here  at  a  time,  the 
greateft:  part  of  the  trade  between  Canada,  and  the  In- 
dians of  the  great  lakes,  and  fome  branches  of  the 
Mifliflippi,  pafs  near  this  fort,  the  nearefl:  and  fafefl: 
way  of  carrying  goods  upon  this  lake,  being  along  the 
fouth  fide  of  it.  The  difl:ance  from  Albany  to  Ofwego 
fort  is  about  200  miles  Wefl",  and  many  good  farms 
Qt  ftttlements  in  the  way. 

4  The 
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The  Apalatian  mountains  or  great  blue  hills  (land 
much  elevated  in  the  air,  viewed  at  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance,  appears  of  a  fky  colour)  are  only  200  to  300 
miles  diftant  from  the  fea  line  of  Virginia,  Carolinas,  and 
Georgia;  theBritifh  people  and  fome  naturalized  Ger- 
mans have  made  fome  good  fettlements  at  the  foot  of  the 
Eaft  fide  of  tjiefe  mountains,  the  wafh  of  the  hills  ren- 
dring  the  foil  very  rich.  This  chain  of  mountains,  is  not 
paflable  but  in  very  few  places  with  pack-horfes;  it  runs 
from  the  Sennekas  country  near  the  lake  Erie,  almoft  due 
South  to  the  bay  of  Apalatia  in  the  guiph  of  Mexico. 
Sundry  deeds  from  the  Indians  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
Carolinas  do  exprefly  mention  this  great  ridge  of  moun- 
tains as  a  W.  and  N.  W.  line  or  boundary. 

The  Chikesaw  and  upper  Cherakee  nations  reach 
from  the  Weft  fide  of  thefe  mountains  to  the  great  river 
Mifliflipi ',  at  prefent  and  for  rnany  years  paft,  their  trade 
is  and  has  been  with  the  Virginia  and  Carolina  Indian 
traders,  who  keep  confiderable  ftores  among  thefe  na- 
tions. We  have  many  trading  houfes  and  ftores  all 
along  the  Eaft  fide  of  thefe  hills,  and  all  the  Indians  who 
Jive  there  are  our  faft  friends  and  traders,  exclufive  of 
any  other  European  nation.  The  Sennekas,  Chouwans, 
the  old  Tufcaroras,  Cuttumbas,  the  lower  and  middle 
Cherakee  nations.  All  our  long  rivers  reach  thofe  moun- 
tains, viz.  Potomack,  and  James  rivers  in  Maryland^ 
and  Virginia,  Maratoke  alias  Raonoak  river,  Pemlico 
river,  Neufe  river,  and  a  branch  of  Cape  Fear  river  in 
North-Carolina,  Peddie  river,  the  middle  branch  of  Wi- 
neaa  in  South-Carolina,  and  the  Savanna  river  of  Georgia. 

The  propofed  line  cannot  be  of  any  great  detriment 
to  the  French  colony  of  Canada ;  they  have  little  or  no 
fur- trade  South  of  the  river  of  St,  Laurence,  and  not 
exceeding  280  friend  Indian  fighting  men,  viz.  The 
miffion  of  Befancourt  over-againft  Les  Trois  Rivieres  40 
men  •,  on  La  Riviere  Puante  the  miffion  of  St.  Francois  on 
the  river  of  the  fame  name  about  4  or  5  leagues  higher, 
160  men  ;  thefe  two  tribes  are  of  the  Abnaquie  nation, 

and 
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and  therefore  naturally  belong  to  the  New-England  In- 
dians ;  above  Monreal  there  are  about  80  men  called 
Kahnuagus,  or  praying  Indians  -,  idle  fellows,  who  run 
about  the  ftreets  of  Monreal,  begging  with  their  chap- 
lets  or  beads,  they  are  runaways  from'  our  Mohawk 
Indians. 

As  to  our  boundary  with  the  Spaniard  South  of  Geor- 
gia, which  a  few  years  fince  occafioned  confiderable  dif- 
putes,  andtheftationingof  arcgiment(Col.  Oglethorp's) 
of  regular  troops  •,  we  may  obferve.  That  foon  after 
the  reiteration,  the  crown  granted  the  colony  of  Caro- 
lina to  certain  proprietors,  extending  fo  far  South  as  29 
D.  N.  Lat.  (this  included  St.  Auguftine,  in  the  latitude 
of  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Apalatia  •,  and  by  the  trea- 
ties of  1667  and  1670  feems  confirmed  to  us.)  St.  Au- 
guftine is  a  bar'd  place,  no  harbour  for  vefTels,  except- 
ing fmall  craft,  and  feems  of  no  other  advantage  to  the 
Spaniard,  but  in  time  of  war  to  annoy  our  navigation 
in  thefe  parts,  and  to  difturb  our  adjoining  colonies  by 
exciting  the  Creek  Indians  in  their  neighbourhood  to 
rapine,  as  was  the  cafe,  anno  1715.  They  improve  no 
territory.  The  Florida  Neck,  or  1  ongue,  fouthward  is  a 
barren  foil,  not  worth  contending  for.  This  Florida  Shore 
appears  to  be  of  no  great  benefit  to  Spain,  but  would  be 
of  confiderable  advantage  to  Great-Britain,  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  our  colonies  in  that  neighbourhood. 

A  fcheme  towards  fettling  the  boundaries  between  the 
Britifh  and  French  ^o/t/wVjc/ North- Am  erica, 
and  for  the  better  regulation  of  their  trade. 

IT  is  further  agreed  and  concluded.  That  the  bounda- 
ries between  the  Britifh  Hudfon's-bay  company,  and 
the  French  colony  of  Canada,  fliall  remain  as  fettled 
by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  1 7 1 3 .  That  in  conformity  to 
the  treaty  of  peace  and  neutrality  for  the  Englifh  and 
French  colonies  in  America,  anno  1686  :  French  vefTels 
fhall  not  enter  any  of  the  harbours  of  Newfoundland 

fexcepting 
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(excepting  in  cafes  of  diftrefs)  fhall  not  trade  or  cure  fifli 
there,  neither  Ihall  they  fifti  within — leagues  of  the  fame. 
That  the  exckifive  fi(hing-line  on  the  coafts  of  Nova- 
Scotia  and  New -England,  fhall  begin  at  the  foutherljr 
entrance  of  the  gut  of  Canfo,  and  run  a  dire<5t  touffe 
to  the  ifland  of  Sable,  comprehending  all  the  banks  6f 
iaid  ifland ;  and  from  thence  to  run  louth-weft  indefi* 
nitely.  That  the  inland  line  fhall  begin  at  Cape  Rofiers, 
the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Laurence ;  up  faid  river,  and 
Catarequia  river  to  the  lake  Cataraquie  or  Ontario ;  a- 
long  faid  lake  and  its  communication  with  lake  Erie  ; 
along  lake  Erie  fo  far  as  the  Senneka's  country  extends, 
and  from  this  termination,  the  neareft  courfe  or  diflande 
to  the  Apalatian  mountains ;  and  along  the  ridge  of 
faid  mountains  to  the  bay  of  Apalatie  in  the  gulph  of 
Mexico  i  St.  Auguftine  and  the  promontory  of  Florida 
included.  That  the  iflands  in  the  gulph  and  river  of 
St.  Laurence  fhall  belong  to  the  French,  but  the  navi- 
gation of  faid  gulph,  rivers  and  lakes  fliall  be  free  to 
both  parties.  That  the  French  fhall  not  fet  up  lodges, 
trading-houfes  or  factories,  nor  travel  with  goods,  in 
the  Britifh  American  territories  •,  neither  fhall  the  Britifli 
fubjedts,  in  French  American  territories  -,  penalty,  con- 
fifcation  of  goods :  but  the  Indians  fhall  have  a  free  paf- 
fage,  with  their  fkins  and  furs,  and  return  of  goods  for 
the  fame,  indifferently,  to  a  market,  in  both  territories. 
That  the  trade  with  the  Chikefaw  and  Chirakee  Indian 
nations  ("although  wefl  of  the  Apalatian  mountains)  as 
being  of  many  years  continuance,  fhall  continue  with 
the  Britifh  fubje^ts  cxclufively. 


rHiS  Section  ivould  have  more  naturally  concluded^  than 
beg^un  the  Ess  ay;  but  as  it  may  he  fuppofed  that  a  negociatian 
for  peace  between  Great-Britain  and  France  is  nowo  on  foot 
in  Europe,  //  was  judged  fea/onable,  and  ad'vi/abje  not  to 
pojtpone  it. 
.  This  Essay  tonvards  a  History  of  Britiih  North-America,  is 
reduced  under  the  folloiung  headi^ 

Sec-;;. 
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Sect.  I.  A  Scheme  for  Boundaries  betnueen  the  Britilh  andYx^xs!ik 
Colonies  in  North-America,  and  for  regulating  their  excluji-uz 
Irade. 

II.  Some  general  and  Jhort  Account  of  the  Spanilh,  Englifh,  French 
and  Dutch  DifcoverieSf  Settlements  and  Claims  in  America. 

III.  Concerning  the  Indian  Nations  and  Tribes,  intermixed  ivith, 
under  the  ProteSiion  of,  or  in  Alliance  nvith  Great -Britain  ;  As  aift 

fame  imperfeS  Hints  of  thofe  called  the  French  Indians. 

IV.  Some  Remarks  in  relation  to  the  general  Britifli  Confittutiea 
of  their  Colonies,  in  urder  to  render  the  Accounts  of  the  fevtral  Prt- 
•vinces  more  fuccind. 

V.  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  their  trading  Lodges,  Forti,  and 
TaSories ;  their  Boundaries  vjitb  Canada,  as  fettled  by  the  Treaty  cf 
Utrecht,  Anno  1713. 

VI.  Newfoundland  Tifhtry  \  it  is  not  colonized. 

VI  r.  Nova  Scotia,  appointed  to  he  coloni-x.ed  in  Qo^jemor  ?M- 
\v^-^ s  InflruRions,  but  hitherto  negleHed;  and  may  be  faid  ( the  Gar^ 
rifon  e/'Annapolis  excepted)  to  he  as  much  a  French  Cnlony  as  befort 
its  RtduSlion  ;  together  ivith  fome  fhort  Account  of  the  Jfojids  in  the 
Culph  of  St.  Laurence,  formerly  included  in  the  Government  of  L'AC' 
cadie  or  Nova  Scetia,  but  given  to  France  by  the  Treaty  o/"  Utrecht, 
and  lately  reduced  to  Suhjedion  of  the  Crotvn,  I  ixijh  I  could  fay  asi" 
nextd  to  the  Dominions  o/"Great-Bri:ain. 

VIII  .Massachusetts -Bay.  In  the  Extent  cf  their  neiv  Char- 
ter, Anno  1 69 1,  «OT/irfZ'^W//rg- Old  Maffachufetts-Bay  Colony,  Fly- 
mouth  Settlement,  Province  of  Main  ;  and  the  Jurifdiclion,  but  not 
the  abfolute  Property  of  Duke  p/"York'/  Grant  from  Quenebec  River 
to  River  St.  Croix  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  commonly  called  Sagadahoc. 

IX.  New  Hampshire,  including  the  Northern  Settlements  of 
Maflachufetts-Bay,  lately  adjudged  to  the  Crown,  and  annexed  t§ 
that  Province. 

X.  RhoOE-Island,  including  a  Part  of  Flymoulh.  late  Colony, 
lately  a^udged  to  Rhode-Ifland  Colony. 

XI.  Connecticut;  according  to  the  Boundaries  reJ^tJfti-ej 
fettled,  by  Commiffoners  vjith  Malfachufetts-Bay,  New-York,  and 
Rhode-lfland;  and  cenfrmtd  by  the  King  in  Csuncil. 


XII.  New-Vork, 
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XII.  New-York,  according  to  their  div'tjional  Line  fettled nuith 
the  Proprietors  o/"  Eaft-Jerfey,  Anno  1719,  by  Commi£ioners  appointed 
by  the  Legijlatures  of  both  Provinces,  and  confirmed  by  the  King  in 
Council :  and  according  to  a  dimfional  Line,  fettled  Anno  '1725,  by 
Commifftoners  from  the  refpeili've  Legiflatures  o/" New- York  and  Con- 
nefticut  Colonies,  and  confirmed  by  the  King  and  Council ;  The  Boun- 
dary between  Maffachufetts-Bay  and  New- York  Colony  <vje  mufi  de- 
fer, as  not  afcertained;  not<withflanding  the  New- York  Commifftoners 

agreed,  that  the  Bafts  of  their  Settlements  nuith  Connedlicut  fhould 
be  20  Miles  Eaji  from,  and  parallel  nxith  HudfonV  River  ;  the  Co- 
lony of  New- York,  (as  I  am  itformed)  inftfl  that  Houfatonick,  alias 
Weftenhoek,  alias  Stratford  River,  fhall  be  the  Boundary  'with 
Maflachufetts-Bay ;  the  Neutrality  in  ^een  Anne'/  War,  between 
New- York  and  their  Indians,  and  Canada  and  their  Indians,  ixas 
bounded  Eajlerly  by  Houfatonick  River  :  Some  of  the  New-York 
Politicians  fay,  that  their  Claim  extends  to  Conne<Sicut  River : 
Iheir  Line  ivith  Pennfylvania  ;/  limited  by  Delaware  River,  and 
the  Parallel  0/  43  D.  N.  Lat.  ;  Their  Northern  Boundary  with  Ca- 
nada voants  to  he  fixed  in  fame  fubfequent  Treaty. 

XIII.  The  East  and  West  Jerseys,  tvjo  dijltnSl  Grants: 
The  Proprietors  furrendred  the  Government  to  the  Croivn,  Anno 
1702  :  Being  fmall,  the  Crown  has  united  them  under  onejurif- 
diilion  or  Government. 

XIV.  PeNn  8  v  L  VA  N I  A.  Tvoo  difiinSl  Go-jertime»ts  or  Legijlatures, 
but  under  one  Governor ;  hecaufe  the  Property  of  one  Family. 

XV.  Maryland.  "  Lord  Baltimore' j  Property.  We  cannot  adjujt 
his  Line  iKith  Penn'j  Family,  as  it  is  not  as  yet  fettled. 

XVI.  Virginia.  According  to  their  Line  lately  run  and  con- 
frmed  with  North  Carolina. 

XVII.  North  Garolina;  according  to  their  late  Line  voith 
Virginia  to  the  North,  and  Sduth-Carolina  to  the  Southward. 

XVIII.  South  Carolina.  The  other  Government :  the  Grant 
of  Carolina,  being  very  large,  was  divided  into  fwo  Governments,  j 

XIX.  Georgia.'  ^n  Utopian  Property  and  Government ;  granted 
by  Charter  to  certain  Truftees.  A  favourite  and  chargeable  Colony, 
but  hitherto  unprofitable- 
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SECT.    11. 

An  introduBory  fiorf  account  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  navigation^  difcoveries^  and  fettling  of 
colonies. 

As  this  Se  CT  ION  may  contain  a  great  variety,  per- 
fpicuity  requires  its  being  divided  or  diftinguilhed 
under  the  following  Heads  or  Articles. 

Article    I. 

A  gensral  view  of  navigation  and  colonies  in  remote 
times, 

IN  trade  and  navigation,  as  in  all  other  affairs  of  an- 
tiquity, we  are  not  to  go  too  far  back  ;  in  the  very 
remote  ages,  the  antients  did  much  indulge  a  poe- 
tical, florid,  rhetorical,  enigmatical,  and  mythological 
vein ;  it  is  not  pofiible  at  this  diftance  of  time  and  place, 
to  diftinguiOi  between  their  true  and  fabulous  rela- 
tions :  their  hiftories  and  all  other  matters  were  wrote 
in  verfe,  admitting  of  many  poetical  fancies  *. 

*  When  we  fay  that  the  moft  antient  records  are  poetical,  fabu- 
lous and  allegorical,  not  to  be  depended  upon  for  a  real,  fimple, 
true  account  of  things ;  we  muft  except  our  fcriptural  book  of  re- 
ligion, the  oracles  of  Mofes  and  the  prophets,  of  Christ  and  his 
apoftles,  called,  from  its  excellency,  The  Bible  or  Book.  Here  we 
find  fnips  upon  the  Mediterranean,  and  merchants  upon  the  Red-fea, 
as  early  as  the  days  of  Jacob  and  the  primitive  Ifraelites.  Gen.  xlix. 
I  3 .  Zebulon  Jhall  Mvell  at  the  ha'ven  of  the  fea,  and  he  fl^all  be  for 
a  ha'ven  of  flips,  and  his  border  fjall  be  unto  Zidon.  Judges  v.  17. 
Gilead  abode  beyond  Jordan  :  and  ivhy  did  Dan  remain  in  Jhips  ? 
JIfher  continued  on  the  feafhore,  and  abode  in  his  breaches;  the  ori- 
ginal fignifies  in  creeks.  Our  tranflation  of  the  bible  requires  to  be 
revifed.  The  Midianites  and  Ifhmaelites,  who  bordered  upon  the 
Red-fea,  were  feafaring  men  and  merchants.  Gen.  xxxvii.  28. 
Then  that  p^iffd  by  Midianites  merchantmen. 

C  Doubtlefs 
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Doubtlefs,  from  time  to  time,  by  famine,  peftilence, 
and  feme  implacable  fword,  whole  countries  have  been 
depopulated,  and  confequently  their  records  deftroyed  ; 
we  find  that  we  cannot  with  any  certainty  go  back  ex- 
ceeding 2500  years.  From  what  we  may  coUeft,  we 
find  that  China,  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  Arabians,  are 
prior  to  us  in  trade  and  navigation  \  at  prefent  we 
have  much  the  advantage  of  them. 

In  the  revolution  of  ages,  the  feveral  countries  upon 
the  earth  have  been  depopulated  by  peftilence,  famine, 
or  wars  -,  and  afterwards  fettled  from  other  countries  ; 
thus  the  origin  of  the  feveral  countries  muft  be  very 
various  and  uncertain.  The  plains  and  overflowed 
lands,  called  interval  lands  in  New-England,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  in  Chaldea,  and  of 
the  Nile  in  Egypt,  being  very  fertile  and  pleafant,  en- 
ticed people  to  fettle  them  in  a  compad  political  im- 
pFoving  manner  5  therefore  our  firft  certain  records  of 
things  feem  to  originate  there  -f. 

Amongft  the  aborigines,  the  Arabians  or  Saracens 
have  been  time  out  of  mind,  and  are  at  prefent  the  prin- 
cipal aboriginal  navigators  of  the  Eaft- India  feas.  The 
Arabian  Moors  or  Mahometans,  long  before  we  naviga^ 
tfd  thefe  parts,  fent  colonies  to  almoft  all  their  fea  coafls 
and  iflands,  and  drove  the  natives  up  into  the  moun^ 
tains.  The  Arabians  and  Egyptians  for  many  ages  navi- 
gated the  Red-fea  and  Indian- fea.  We  have  had  Indian 
fpices  in  Europe  above  2000  years.  Suez,  the  anti- 
ent  Arfinoe  in  N.  L,  30  D,  was  the  barcadier  or  feaport 


f  The  lunar  eclipfes,  noted  at  Babylon  by  the  antient  Chaldeans, 
3re  original  ftandards  for  the  motions  qf  the  fun  and  moon,  with 
their  leveral  inequalities  for  all  future  ages.  The  Chaldean  was 
formerly  the  univerfal  or  commercial  ealtern  language,  as  at  pre- 
fent the  Arabian  is  their  learned  language,  apd  the  Latjn  the  weft- 
ern  fchool  language.  The  Thebjans  in  the  Upper  Egypt,  for  the 
fake  of  navigation,  began  to  obferve  the  liars,  and  from  their  heli- 
jcral  rifings  and  fettings,  before  Ch»iist  1 034  years,  they  reftified 
Jhc  year  from  560  to  365  days, 

•    ef 
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of  Grand  Cairo  for  the  Red-fea,  diftant  40  or  50  miles. 
The  Arabian  gulph  was  the  moft  frequented  navigation, 
upon  account  of  the  Eaft-India  trade,  before  the  Portu- 
gueze  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Arabians, 
by  their  fituation  upon  the  Red-fea,  drove  a  great  trade 
between  the  Indies  and  the  Egyptians,  this  was  at  that 
time  the  greateft  trade  of  the  known  world.  It  is  from 
the  Saracen  navigation  and  colonies,  that  all  Afia  and 
Africa  (excepting  the  Tartars,  China,  Siam,  and  fome 
infignificant  Pagans)  are  of  the  Mahometan  religion  : 
Doubtlefs,  for  the  fame  reafon,  all  America  in  procefs 
of  time  will  become  Chriftians.  The  Arabian  naviga- 
tion was  and  is  very  confiderable,  notwithftanding  there 
is  not  one  navigable  river  in  all  Arabia.  The  Saracens 
and  Moors  had  feveral  colonies  in  Europe,  they  were 
not  totally  drove  out  of  Spain,  until  anno  1492. 

After  the  Egyptians  and  Arabians,  the  PHy^^NiciANs 
became  the  principal  navigators,  firft  the  Sidonians,  then 
the  Tyrians,  and  afterward  their  famous  colony  the  Car- 
thaginians. The  Phasnicians  were  originally  mariners, 
who  fled  from  the  Red-fea  to  the  Mediterranean,  before 
Christ  1047  y^^^^ »  being  ufed  to  long  voyages  for 
traffick  in  the  Indies,  they  began  the  like  long  voyages 
in  the  Mediterranean  fea  to  Greece,  ^c.  The  calamities 
of  their  wars  with  the  Edomites  made  them  leave  their 
native  habitations  and  fettle  upon  the  Mediterranean. 
They  were  the  firft  who  diredted  their  courfe  by  the 
ftars  in  the  night-time  (the  magnetical  or  fea-compafs 
is  a  modern  difcovery)  their  firft  navigation  was  in  long 
fhips  with  fails  and  one  order  of  oars.  They  fent  many 
colonies  abroad,  viz.  Byzantium  or  Conftantinople  in 
Greece,  Byrfaor  the  famous  Carthage  in  Barbary,  Gadez 
or  Cadiz  in  Spain,  Caffiteredes  (tin  iflands)  Sicily  iflands 
and  Cornwal  in  Great-Britain,  &c.  Carthage  the  moft 
famous  trading  antient  Phsenician  colony  founded  883 
years  before  Christ,  were  mafters and  fettled  colonies  all 
along  the  N.W.  coaft  of  Barbary,  in  the  In fuU  fortunate 
or  Canaries,  and  in  the  Hefperides  or  Cape  de  Verde  illands 
C  2  In 
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I'ci  N.  Lat.  15  D.  they  had  colonies  in  the  Baleares  In- 
fuU  {Majo^-ca,  Minorca^  &Tvica)  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily. 
Carthage  was  for  many  years  the  emporium  or  marc  of 
trac?  ;,  the  weft,  as  Corinth  in  Greece  was  the  empo- 
rium of  the  eaft :  they  were  both  deftroyed  about  the 
fame  time  by  the  Romans,  146  years  before  Christ. 

The  Aflyrians,  an  inland  people,  had  no  notion  of 
navigation :  by  conquering  Egypt  and  Phaenicia,  put 
a  damp  to  trade  and  navigation :  After  fome  time  a 
new  Tyre  was  built,  and  the  Tyrians  flouriflied  more 
than  before,  until  Alexander  the  great,  a  royal  knight- 
errant,  deftroyed  the  city  and  fold  the  inhabitants  for 
flaves. 

In  the  hiftory  of  navigation  and  colony  fettlers,  next 
were  the  Greeks  ;  at  firft  more  for  war- expeditions 
and  invafions  than  for  traffick.  The  firft  account  that 
we  have  of  a  long  ftiip  was  that  of  Argos  *,  who  about 
53  years  after  Solomon,  or  939  years  before  Christ, 
according  to  the  computation  of  the  moft  ingenious  (I 
^'ifh  our.  language,  as  the  Dutch,  would  admit  of  a 
degree  of  com parifon  above  the  fuperlative)  and  pene- 
trating Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  his  Chronology  of  ancient 
kingdoms  amended.  The  Argonauts  were  the  flower  of 
Greece,  fitted  out  to  perfuade  the  nations  upon  the 
coafts  of  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean  feas,  to  rev^olt 
from  Egypt  -,  they  were  a  parcel  of  jolly  young  gen- 
tlemen, viz.  Caftor  and  Pollux,  Efculapius,  Orpheus, 
Hercules,  Deucalion  the  fon  of  Minos,  Bacchus's  fons, 

Tlie  feveral  Graecian  republicks  had  their  turns  of 
fortune  of  being  more  or  lefs  potent  at  fea,  the  Cypriots 
were  the  moft  noted  for  commerce.  They  fettled  colo- 
jiies  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Italy  and  in  Sicily,  calling  it 
Magna  Gracia  -,  this  name  was  afterwards  confined  to 
Cahbria  Superior  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  i  they  buil^ 


*  Chiron  was  the  firft  who  formed  or  delineated  the  confkllations, 

bcfng  lor  ihc  uib  of  the  Argonauts. 

'-       ■■  •      ■  Marfcilles 
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Marfeilles  in  Provence  in  France ;  they  had  fettlements 
near  Barcelona  in  Spain. 

Before  Christ  885  years,  the  Corinthians  began  to 
improve  navigation  by  large  fliips  and  triremes-\. 

Thucydides  fays,  That  in  the  29th  olympiad  was  the 
oldeft  lea-fight  mentioned  in  hiftory,  it  was  about  6r^y 
years  before  Christ,  between  the  Corinthians  and  Cor- 
cyreans  of  Corfu.  The  Athenians  (whofe  continent 
dominions  were  not  larger  than  Yorkihire)  alTifted  the 
Corcyreans,  the  Lacedemonians  aided  the  Carthagini- 
ans (the  Lacedemonians  were  more  powerful  by  land^ 
but  the  Athenians  were  more  powerful  by  fea)  this 
gave  occafion  to  the  famous  Peloponnefian  war,  the 
fubjedt  of  Thucydides'  hiflory :  on  one  fide  and  the 
other,  almoft  all  Greece  were  engaged.  The  /Athe- 
nians and  Lacedemonians  difputed  the  empire  of  the 
fea  for  fome  time. 

During  the  inteftine  feuds  of  the  Grecian  common- 
wealths, Philip  king  of  Macedon  invaded  and  conquer- 
ed the  countries  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  at  fca  en- 
riched himfelf  by  pyracies,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Gre- 
cian liberties.  His  fon  Alexander  the  Great,  proceeded 
to  the  Levant,  and  conquered  (committed  murders  and 


f  The  moft  ancient  water-conveyance  (does  not  deferve  the  name 
of  embarkation  or  navigation)  v/as  in  rafis  or  floats,  afterwards 
monozylce  or  canoes  cut  out  of  an  hollowed  piece  of  liinber,  as 
amongft  the  Weft  India  iflands,  and  fouth  continent  of  America  :. 
as  alfo  bark  of  trees  (generally  birch)  with  wooden  ribs,  as  amongft 
the  inland  Indians  of  North-America  :  Ca; far  fays,  that  uton  his 
expedition  to  Great  Britain,  he  found  no  other  veffels  there,  but 
fmall  boats  made  with  vyicker  and  hides  ;  fuch  may  to  this  day  be 
feen  in  Wales  and  in  the  Weft  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  Phs- 
fiicians  introduced  to  the  Mediterranean-fca  long  Hiips  with  fails  and 
one  tire  of  oars.  When  war  was  ufed  at  fea,  and  the  manner  of 
fighting  was  to  ftrike-  their  enemies  Ihips  v.iih  their  rojira  or  prci-j 
(the  Nevvcaftle  colliers  call  it,  giving  them  the  fcern)  for  agreart-r 
ilroke  momentum  or  fnock,  the  bulk  of  their  vefiels  were  gradually 
increafed  to  the  enormous  fi2e  oi quinquirrtres  or  five  tire  of  oats, 
— Ships  of  war,  were  by  the  Romaas  called  ^/j_^.-^,  merchant-men 
were  called  ovorari<r.. 

C  3  ;  robbejy) 
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robbery)  fo  far  as  the  river  Indus :  *  Upon  his  return, 
intoxicated  with  wine,  and  his  youthful  Vanity  from 
conquefts,  he  died  at  Babylon ;  and  his  depredations 
(they  defcrve  no  better  name)  were  cantoned  amongft 
his  generals  in  their  feveral  ftations  or  commands,  who, 
after  fome  bickerings,  agreed  to  an  a//  pojfidetis. 

Next  in  courfe  at  lea  appeared  the  Romans,  who  at 
firft  (like  the  prefent  Turks)  did  only  mind  conqueflr, 
not  trade  •,  but  in  procefs  of  time,  finding  that  the 
Corinthians  and  Carthaginians,  having  the  dominion 
of  the  feas,  fo  as  to  land  and  mak^e  depredations  where 
they  pleafed  ;  to  keep  them  within  bounds,  the  Ro- 
mans were  obliged  to  mind  the  fea  out  of  neceflity,  -^ 
and  were  both  dellroyed  about  the  fame  time  by  the 
Romans  -,  a  great  wound  to  trade. 

Julius  Csefar  invaded  Great-Britain  from  France  in 
very  fmall  veflels  or  craft ;  they  were  all  built  and  fitted 
in  two  months :  the  Britons  at  that  time  had  no  navi- 
gation ;  they  were  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  not 
a  colony,  and  continued  fo  above  400  years.  As  the 
people  of  Britain  at  that  time  were  a  fort  of  Jyhejires, 
wild  people,  like  our  American  Indians,  Scots  high- 
landers,  Miquelets  of  Spain,  or  Montenagrins ;  all  par- 
ticular accounts  of  Great-Britain  may  be  reputed  as  fabu- 
lous before  Casfar's  time.  Upon  the  fwarming  or  emi- 
gration of  the  northern  Barbarians,  the  Roman  troops  in 
Great-Britain  were  recalled  to  the  defence  of  their  own 
country :  a  party  of  the  fame  northern  nations,  called 
Saxons,  embraced  the  opportunity,  invaded  Great- 
Britain  in  that  part  of  it  now  called  England  ;  and  one 


*  The  Grzecian  empire  extended  fo  far  eaft  as  the  river  Indus, 
that  is,  they  conquered,  or  rather  made  the  feveral  countries  pay- 
tribute,  or  in  the  modern  phrafe,  raifed  contributions  to  the  river 
Indus  :  The  Romans  did  not  bring  the  country  under  contribution 
further  eaft  than  the  river  Euphrates. 

f  At  the  fea-battle  of  Adlium,  before  Christ  31  years,  Mark 
Anthony  had  500,  and  Auguftus  250  fhips  of  war :  this  was  the 
i  reateft  fea  force  ever  the  Romans  were  matters  of. 

of 
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oF  their  confiderable  tribes,  the  Angles,  gave  name  to 
the  country. 

Pirates  in  the  Mediterranean  fea  have  been  formidable. 
Bellum  Piraticum  is  fometimes  recorded  by  the 
Roman  hiftorians.  Pompey  was  delegated  for  one  of 
thefe  pirate* wars,  and  in  the  fpace  of  four  months  (to 
his  great  honour  and  glory,  as  it  is  faid)  reduced  all 
the  pirates. 

The  Romans  with  their  conquefts  and  colonies  Intro- 
duced their  own  language  *  all  over  Italy,  into  France, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  where  it  continues  to  this  day,  but 
much  intermixed  with  the  languages  of  the  aboriginals, 
and  of  fome  foreigners,  who  invaded  them  from  time 
to  time.  In  other  nations,  which  fubmittcd  to  the 
Romans  rather  for  patronage  or  prOteftion  than  by 
conqueft  (the  Romans  were  at  that  time  the  general 
arbitrators  of  all  the  known  civilized  nations  -f)  the 
Roman  language  or  Latin  did  not  prevail. 

The  Goths,  Vandals  and  other  barbarous  nations, 
who  fwarmed  from  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
like  locufts  or  caterpillars  over-ran  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe,  may  be  faid,  generally,  to  have  fuperfeded  the 
Romans  •,  they  had  no  notion  of  navigation  and  a  fea- 
trade,  and  did  not  in  the  lead  apply  themfelves  that 
way.  Of  thefe  only  the  Normans  and  Danes  (a  fort 
of  pirates)  became  potent  at  fea  •,  their  firft  expedition 
into  Great-Britain  was  about  anno  800.**  They  fettled 
a  colony  in  the  north  pants  of  France,  and  called  it 
Normandy ;  in  a  courfe  of  years  they  made  depreda- 
tions and  fome  fettlements  along  the  coafts  of  Saxony, 
Flanders,  Britain,  and  France  ;  as  a  monument  of  this, 
there  is  to  be  found  on  the  fea-coafts  of  thofe  countries. 


•  The  Romans  had  letters  from  the  Greeks,  and  the  Greeks  had 
the  ufe  of  letters  from  the  Phsnicians. 

-)-  The  French  have  been  aiming  at  this  for  above  a  century  paft. 

**  N.  B.  By  anno we  always  mean  anno  Chnjii,  ox  the  year 

of  the  Chriftian  ^ra. 

C   A.  to 
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to  this  day,  blond  complexions,  red  and  yellowifli  hairs. 
This  Norman  colony  in  France  called  Normandy,  (I 
Ihall  not  fay,  conquered  England)  in  procefs  of  time 
gave  a  king  to  England,  called  William  the  Con- 
queror, whofe  eftablifhment  continues  to  this  day. 

While  the  Mahometan  Saracens  prevailed,  they  were 
for  a  confiderable  time  mafters  of  the  feas  (efpecially  of 
the  Mediterranean  from  the  Red-feato  Hercules's  pil- 
lars) in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  while  the  Normans 
ravaged  the  northern  parts.  The  Moors  and  Saracens 
reduced  the  greateft  part  of  Spain  anno  714,  and  were 
not  totally  fubjugated  by  the  aboriginal  Spaniards  until 
anno  1492  * :  The  Spanilh  blood  is  much  tainted  with 
the  Morefco. 

The  next  and  laft  fet  to  be  mentioned  in  this  article, 
are  the  feveral  Republic ks  in  Italy  (Venetians, 
Genoefe,  Florentines,  Pifans)  and  Catalonia  in  Spain  ;  they 
carried  on  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  fouthern  parts.: 
and  the  Hans  Towns  in  Germany ;  they  had  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  Their 
intercourfe  was  generally  at  Sluy  s  and  Brugesin  Flanders ; 
and  exchanged  or  bartered  naval  ftores,  woollens,  lin- 
nens,  ^c.  for  Perfian  and  Eaft-India  goods,  and  fpices, 
&c.  which  in  part  were  purchafed  at  Grand  Cairo, 
but  moftly  brought  over  land  in  caravans  to  feveral 
barcadiers  or  fea- ports  in  the  bottom  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean fea. 

The  Genoefe  had  many  colonies  in  lelTer  Afia,  ^and 
upon  the  Euxine  fea,  and  drove  a  great  trade  there: 
In  the  beginning  of  the  1 3th  century,  they  were  in 
polTeffion  of  Nice  and  Ventimiglia  in  Italy,  of  Tyre  in 
Syria,  of  Ceuta  in  Barbary,  of  Corfica  and  Sardinia ; 
their  families  of  Doria  and  Spignola  had  the  principal 
adminiftration. 


*  The  commanding  land  and  fea-oflicers  amongft  the  Saracens 
were  called  Emirs.  Mr.  Burchette  in  his  naval  hiftory  fays,  That, 
perhaps  from  thence  we  mav  have  our  dcfignation  of  Admiral. 

The 
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The  Venetians  formerly  were  in  pofleflion  of  Candia 
and  of  all  the  iQands  in  the  Archipelago  and  Ionian  fea: 
in  fhort,  their  becoming  fo  rich  and  powerful  gave  jea- 
loufy  and  umbrage  to  the  other  fovereignties  in  Europe, 
and  occafion'd  the  famous  league  of  Cambray,  an.  1508. 

The  firft  difcoveries  made  in  America  were  generally 
by  Italian  navigators  or  of  Italian  extra£t  CColumbus 
intheSpanifh  fervice,  Cabots  in  the  Englifii,  Americus 
Vefpucius  in  the  Portuguefe,  Veruzani  in  the  French  fer- 
vice, 6ff.)  employed  by  feveral  European  princes. 

The  Hans  towns  were  an  alTociation  of  feveral 
trading  towns  in  Germany  ;  at  one  time  they  were  in 
number  about  feventy;  they  are  at  prefent  reduced 
to  four  1  (there  is  conliantly  an  Englifii  refident  or  mi- 
nifter  with  the  Hans  towns)  LubeCk  on  the  river  Trave 
the  principal;  Dantzick  on  the  WeifTel  or  Viftula, 
Hamburg  on  the  Elbe,  and  Bremen  on  the  Wefer : 
all  thefe  are  free  towns  with  a  territorial  diftricl.. 

The  Venetians,  more  particularly,  becoming  vaftJy 
rich  by  their  trade  in  Eaft-India  goods  and  fpices,  fe; 
fundry  princes  of  Europe  upon  projecling  a  navigable 
fconfequently  lefs  chargeable  way,  fo  as  to  underfell  the 
Venetians,  and  out  them  of  that  trade)  and  ufcfully 
practicable  palTage  from  Europe,  to  the  rich  produce 
and  manufadures  of  the  Eaft.  This  leads  to  the  fub- 
jed  of  the  following  article. 

Article    II. 
Concerning  ihe  feveral  effays   or  adventures,  towards 

difcovering  navigable  pajfages  from  Europe  io  ths 

Eaft-Indies,  China,  and  the  Spice  Iflands. 

IT  is  faid,  that  one  great  inducement  to  Columbus's  ad- 
venture weftward,  was  to  try  for  a  weftern  navigation 
to  the  Spice-IQands  •,  and  luckily,  by  iflands  and  a  great 
continent  intercepting  him,  America  was  difcovered. 

As  the  feveral  great  continents  of  Europe  and  Africa 

caftward,  and  America  weftward,  lay  in  the  way  ;  the 

cafe  was,  hov/  to  double  the  extreme  north  or  fcuth  points 

or  lands  ends  of  thefe  continents  •,  or  to  ^nd  fome  prac- 

2  ticabie 
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ticable  ftraits  or  thorough-fares  in  thefe  continents. 
Before  we  proceed,  we  fhall  infert  by  way  of  amufc 
ment,  as  not  impertinent  to  the  fubjed,  the  following 
digreflion. 

Some  Dutch  fifliers  miffing  of  whales*  are  faid  to  have 
failed  in  queft  of  them  feveral  degrees  north  of  Cape 
Purchas  of  Eaft  Greenland,  which  lies  in  N.  lat.  82  D. 
there  was  no  ice,  only  an  open  fea,  but  very  hollow. 
Whalers  fay,  that  the  further  north,  on  Spitfbergen,  or 
Eaft-Greenland,  they  found  the  greater  plenty  of  grafs< 
and  other  green  herbs  ;  therefore  towards  the  pole  it 
muft  be  hotter :  this  feems  to  be  probable  from  the  na- 
ture of  things :  in  June  at  the  north  pole  the  fun  is 
23  D.  30  M.  high,  and  for  fome  months  always  above 
the  horizon ;  whereas,  for  inftance,  at  London,  the  me- 
tropolis of  Great-Britain,  in  N.  lat.  51  D.  30  M.  the  fun 
in  December  is  only  about  15  D.  high,  and  only  for  one 
third  of  its  revolution  or  day,  above  the  horizon. 

M.  Frazier,  a  French  navigator,  fays,  in  the  account 
of  his  South- fea  voyages;  that  on  the  13th  of  March 
i7i4,N.  S.  in  returning  to  France,  fouth  of  Cape-Horn, 
in  lat.  5 8  D.  30  M.  and  68  D.  30  M.  W.  longitude  from 
Paris,  he  difcovered  feveral  iflands  of  ice,  whereof  one 
was  four  or  five  leagues  long ;  ice  is  not  frequently  met 
with  hereabouts,  and  as  ice  is  formed  by  an  adherence  to 
fome  land  or  fhore,  there  muft  be  land  towards  the 
fouth-pole  ;  but  not  within  6^  D.  S.  lat.  for  the  extent 
of  about  200  leagues  from  ^^  D.  to  80  D.  weft  long, 
from  Paris ;  becaufe  this  fpace  has  been  run  by  feveral 
Ihips,  which  the  S.  W.  and  S.  S.  W.  winds  have  obliged 
to  ftand  far  to  the  fouthward,  to  weather  Cape-Horn, 
the  lands -end  of  South- America,  in  ^^  D.  5^  M.  S.  lar. 
This  is  the  reafon,  why  that  chimera  or  fancy  of  a 
terra  aujiralis  is  at  prefent  left  out  of  our  charts  or  maps. 
If  lands  are  difcovered  fouth  of  64  D.  S.  lat.  they  muft 
be  inhofpitable  and  uninhabitable,  confidering  that  the 
weather  is  more  ftormy,  and  winters  more  rigid,  in  the 
high  fouth  latitudes,  than  in  the  fame  northern  lati- 
tudes ; 
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tudes ;  the  fame  climates  fouth  of  the  equator,  are  much 
colder  than  to  the  northward  of  the  equator. 

The  fouthern  latitudes  are  much  colder,  than  in  the 
fame  degrees  of  northern  latitudes,  i.  The  fun  is  an- 
nually eight  days  longer  on  the  northern  fide  of  the 
equinodial  than  on  its  fouthern  fide.  2.  The  fun  in 
our  north  country  winters  is  in  perigee,  that  is,  nearer 
the  earth,  than  in  the  fouthern  winters,  being  then  in  his 
apogee.  3.  The  higheft  cod-filhery  according  to  Capt. 
Frazier,  in  the  fouthern  latitudes  is  in  3 1  D.  S.  lat.  our 
cod-filhery  in  North- America  (there  are  fome  ftragiing 
cod -fifh  caught  more  to  the  fouthward)  extends  to  Nan- 
tucket New-England  in  41  D.  N.  lat.  therefore  41 D.  N. 
lat.  is  nearly  of  the  fame  temperor  coolnefs  as  3 1 D.  S.  lat. 

To  obtain  navigable  paflages,  into  the  Indian  and 
South-feas,  the  extreme  north  and  fouth  promontories 
or  lands-ends  of  the  feveral  continents  above-mention- 
ed, were  to  be  doubled.  They  are  reduceable  to  four, 
viz,  I .  The  S.  E.  paflage  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  the  fouth  point  of  Africa.  2.  The  S.  W.  paflage 
by  doubling  Cape-Horn  the  fouth  point  of  America, 
Magellan's  ftreights  is  a  thorough-fare.  3.  The  N.  E. 
paflage,  north  of  the  north  cape  of  Europe,  but  hither- 
to not  difcovered.  4.  The  N.  W.  paflage,  or  rather 
thorough-fare  between  the  north  (hove  of  America,  and 
the  fouth  fhore  of  Weft-Greenland,  commonly  called  Da- 
vis's ftreights  (to  double  the  north  parts  of  this  Weft- 
Greenland,  has  hitherto  not  been  imagined)  this  has  at 
times  been  endeavoured  in  the  laft  century  and  half,  M. 
Dobbs  is  at  prefent,  inpurfuitof  it.  Laftly,  welhall  men- 
tion fome  tentatives  for  difcovering  thorough-fares  in 
feveral  openings  in  the  body  of  the  continent  of  America. 

The  antients  had  no  knowledge  of  countries  fouth 
oF  the  equator.  John  I.  of  Portugal,  conquer' d  Ceuta 
from  the  Moors,  1409 ;  Henry,  third  fon  of  K.  John, 
much  in  the  humour  of  navigation  difcoveries  •,  by  his 
encouragement,  the  Portuguefe  began  anno  1418,  to 
range  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa:  1438  Alphonfus  V. 

took 
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took  Tangier,  and  ranged  fo  far  as  Cape  Negroe  in  1 6 
D.  fouth  latitude  t»  and  to  this  day  have  feveral  colo- 
nies with  territorial  jurifdidion  from  thence  to  7  D.  S. 
Jat.  in  Congo,  Angola,  and  Loango.  Anno  1442,  the 
Portuguefe  obtain'd  of  the  Pope  a  grant  of  all  lands  lay- 
ing S.  and  E.  of  Cape  Bajador  on  W.  fide  of  Africa,  26 
D.  3oM.N.}at.  In  the  reign  of  Emanuel  i497,Vafquez 
de  Gamma  doubles  the  cape,  they  had  difcovered  this 
cape  anno  1487,  and  called  it  the  Cape  of  Good- Hope, 
in  expedtation  of  doubling  it ;  thence  they  coafted  along 
the  eaten  fliore  of  Africa  ;  from  Cape- Negroe  on  the 
weft  fide  of  Africa,  16  D.  S.  lat.  round  (Cape  of  Good- 
Hope,  a  Dutch  place  of  refrefhment  excepted)  to  Rio  de 
Spirito  Santo  in  S.  lat.  18  D.  on  the  eaftfhoreof  Africa, 
IS  a  very  wild  and  favage  country,  no  European  Settlers; 
but  from  1 8  D.  S.  lat.  to  5  D.  N.  lat,  the  Portuguefe 
have  poffeffions,  the  chief  being  Mozambique  in  15  D. 
S.  lat.  and  Melinda  in  2  D.  30.  M.  S.  lat. 

From  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa,  the  Portuguefe  fail'd 
over  to  the  Malabar  coaft  on  the  Indian  peninfula.  The 
next  Portugal  expedition  for  the  Eaft- Indies  was  drove 
upon  the  coaft  of  Brazil,  and  after  taking  polTeffion  of 
it,  proceeded  to  the  Malabar  coaft.  Anno  1 5 1  o,  Albu - 
kerk  reduces  Goa,  takes  Am boyna,Banda,  and  fome  other 
of  the  Molucca  iflands,  and  returns  home  richly  loaden 
with  fpices);  they  fail*d  along  the  coaft  of  China.  Thus 
during  the  reign  of  their  good  King  Emanuel,  who  died 

•f-  The  Portuguefe  in  their  adventures  fouthward  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  Atlantick  Ocean  difcovered,  and  are  ftill  in  pofleffion  of 
feveral  clutters  of  iflands.  i .  The  weftern  iflands  formerly  called 
Azores  or  Terceres,  laying  from  36  to  40  D.  N.  lat.  about  300 
leagues  well  of  Portugal,  and  300  leagues  eaft  of  Newfoundland  ;  they 
are  nine  in  number.  Mercator,  and  after  him,  many  Englifti  charts, 
place  the  firft  meridian  at  St.  Michael's  one  of  theie  iflands,  about 
1 5  D.  more  weft  than  Ptolemy's  canon.  2.  Maderas,  iirft  difcovered 
anno  1410,  firft  fettled  anno  1425  ;  it  was  fo  called  from  its  being 
well  wooded  :  it  produces  the  Madera  wines,  the  delicae  of  the 
Britifti  American  colonies.  3.  Cape-Verde  iflanJs-,  9  in  number, 
about  1 60  leagues  weft  of  Cape  de  Verd  in  Africa  ;  they  were  anci- 
ently called  yefperides,  were  difcovered  anno  1440,  but  not  fettled 
until  1 1572  ;  the  New-England  fifliery  bring  forae  of  their  faU  from 
their  ifland  of  May,  annO' 
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anno  1521,  they  carried  all  before  them  at  fea,  and  fu- 
perfeded  the  Venetians  in  a  trade  which  they  had  enjoyed 
ever  fince  anno  1260.  Having  purchafed  of  Charles  V. 
emperor,  his  claim  as  king  of  Spain,  of  a  pretended 
priority  of  difcovery  in  the  fpice  illands,  they  folely 
enjoyed  without  moleftation  for  near  a  century  of  years 
the  famous  and  profitable  trade  and  navigation  to  the 
Eafl-Indies ;  as  Spain  did  that  to  the  Weft-Indies. 

Henry,  king  of  Portugal,  dying  without  children  in 
1380 ;  king  Philip  by  a  powerful  army  under  the  duke 
d' Alva  reduces  Portugal ;  he  claimed  it  in  right  of  his 
mother  Elizabeth  the  emprefs  ;  Spain  became  mafter  of 
all  the  Portuguefe  dominions  and  rich  trade  -,  being  in  the 
height  of  glory,  after  a  few  years,  anno  1588  the  king 
of  Spain  fits  out  the  Invincible  Armada  (as  he  called  it) 
againft  England. 

The  Dutch  f  at  this  time,  as  revolted  from  the 
dominions  of  Spain,    were   prohibited  by   the  king 

of 

-f- Captain  Drake,  afterwards  Sir  Francis  Drake,  by  way  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  and  South-feas,  or  Pacifick-ocean,  i  579,  in  the 
name  of  the  crown  of  England,  took  poffeffion  (according  to  the 
formalities  of  thofe  times)  of  the  Moluccas  or  Spice-iflands,  and 
carried  a  quantity  of  fpices  to  England.  The  Dutch  did  not  come 
to  the  Eaft-Jndies  until  1595,  did  not  fee  the  Spice-Iflands  until  1599. 
Some  London  merchants  anno  1600  (fome  time  before  the  eftablifh- 
mentof  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  company)  obtained  letters-patents  of 
incorporation,  and  formed  themfelves  into  a  company ;  their  common 
flock  was  72,000  /.  fterling.  During  the  indolent  reign  of  James  I. 
the  Englilh  were  not  well  fupporled  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  the  Dutch 
over-reached  them,  notwithftanding  of  a  folemn  convention  between 
the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  July  7,  161 9,  whereby  the  trade  of  pepper  at 
Java  was  to  be  equal ;  and  the  trade  of  the  Molucca,  Banda,  or 
Spice-iflands,  was  to  be  two-thirds  to  the  Dutch,  one-third  to  the 
Englifh ;  the  Dutch  in  Amboyna(a  principal  Spice-ifland,in  3  d.4Gm. 
S.  Lat.  the  beft  Dutch  government  next  to  that  of  Batavia)  upon  ibme 
frivolous  pretext,  inhumanly  and  cruelly  mafiacred  the  Englilh  peo- 
ple, anno  1622  ;  Soon  after  they  feized  all  the  Englifh  fettlements 
and  fadories  in  the  Spice-iflands,  and  have  monopolized  the  fpice 
trade  ever  fince.  This  violent  abufe,  or  tranfaftion,  can  never  be 
fo:  got,  and  perhaps  never  to  be  forgiven  :  the  refentment  and  repa- 
raiion  has  long  lain  dormant,  from  James  Ps  indolence,  the  national 
ccrJ'iifions  during  the  civil  war,  the  voluptuous  reign  of  Charles  If. 

the 
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of  Spain,  to  trade  to  Portugal,  the  only  emporium  of 
Eaft- India  fpices  and  other  goods :  This  occafioned 
their  endeavours  to  fail  direftly  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  and 
fpice-iflands :  they  firft  attempted  a  N.  E.  paffage  by 
Waygatz  Streights,  but  in  vain ;  afterwards  anno  1595, 
without  ceremony,  they  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
feized  feveral  of  the  Spanifh  or  Portuguefe  colonies,  got 
a  great  footing  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  have  eftabliftied 
a  great  trade,  and  fettled  many  confiderable  colonies. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  12  years  truce  between 
Spain  and  Holland,  anno  1621,  the  Dutch  made  feveral 
fuccefsful  expeditions  to  Brazil  (at  the  fame  time  made 
fome  fettlements  in  Guiana)  and  got  fome  footing  there. 
P.  Maurice  was  appointed  governor,  and  refided  there 
from  anno  1637  to  anno  1644;  for  want  of  fupplies 
he  left  it  and  returned  home :  the  Dutch  having  a  better 
game  to  play  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  from  whence  they  al- 
moft  outed  the  Portuguefe,  they  gave  w^y  in  the  Brazils, 
and  after  fome  years  the  Portuguefe  recovered  it  entirely, 
by  anno  1660. 

The  following  digrefTion,  may  perhaps  be  an  agree- 
able amufement  to  fome  readers. 

To  make  fome  eftimate  of  the  Dutch  Eaft-India, 
whaling,  and  fugar  trade  (which  with  their  herring- 
fifhery,  and  carrying,  are  the  branches  of  their  traffick) 
we  fhall  inftance  the  year  1738  (perhaps  a  medium  year 

the  fole  application  of  James  II.  to  introduce  defpotifm  and  popery ^ 
and  laterly  from  indulgence  and  afFeftion  we  bear  to  our  natural  and 
maritime  allies,  fo  the  Dutch  are  called  ;  at  this  time,  from  fome 
corruption  of  the  leading  men,  fome  evil  fpirit,  or  fome  abftrufe 
myltery  of  ftate,  they  have  in  the  prefent  war  of  Great-Britain  with 
France,  baulkt  us  very  much.  Cromwel,  a  very  great  politician  and 
general,  who,  though  not  legally,  yet  by  divine  permiffion,  or  as  in 
feme  defignations,  di-vina  provfdentia,  or  by  the  providence  of  God, 
had  for  fome  years  the  direftion  of  Britifh  affairs ;  in  his  declara- 
tion of  vv^ar  againft  the  Dutch,  anno  1652,  demands  fatisfaftion  for 
the  Amboyna  affair,  and  the  arrears  of  a  certain  fum  of  30,000  /. 
fterling  per  annum,  for  liberty  of  herring-fifhing  on  the  coaft  of 
Schetland,  zsper  contraft  with  the  Englifh  court  in  Charles  I's  reign  \ 
Cromwel's  war  with  the  Dutch  being  foon  over,  their  fubmiffive- 
nefs  and  ufefulnefs  to  him,  made  him  drop  it.  of 
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efbufinefs)thatyear arrived  in theTexeljforAmfterdam, 
and  the  fmall  towns  in  the  Zuyder  Zee,  from  the  Eaft- 
Indics  1 5  fhips  j  from  Eaft  Greenland  or  Spitzbergen  92 
whalers ;  from  Well  Greenland  or  Davis's  Streights  ^^ 
whalers;  with  fugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  from  Surinam  36; 
Curafo  1 1  ;  other  places  in  the  Weft-Indies  14. 

The  Dutch  at  firft  carried  on  their  trade  in  the  Eaft- 
Indiesjby  faftoriesinfeveral  parts ;  afterwards  they  fettled 
colonies  with  a  territorial  jurifdiftion ;  they  did  not  fully 
monopolize  the  trade,  until  1635.  The  fubfcription 
for  a  company  trade  was  6,440,200  gilders  or  florins. 

The  whole  trade  is  fuppofed  divided  into  fixteen  parts, 
and  the  company  into  fix  chambers,  each  chamber  hav- 
ing parts  nearly  in  proportion  to  their  fubfcription  j  of 
thofe  fixteen  parts  8  belong  to  the  chamber  of  Amfter- 
dam,  4  to  Zealand,  1  to  Rotterdam,  i  to  Delft,  i  to  Horn, 
and  I  to  Enchuyfen :  each  chamber  has  a  peculiar  board 
of  diredlors called  in  Dutch  Bewindhebbers  5  the  chamber 
of  Amfterdam  confifts  of  20  directors,  that  of  Zealand 
confifts  of  1 2  diredtors,  the  other  four  chambers  each 
confifts  of  7  directors :  The  grand  affairs  of  the  united 
chambers  are  managed  by  a  grand  council,  which  fits  at 
Amfterdam  for  fix  years,  and  at  Middleborough  in  Zea- 
land for  two  years,  alternately  •,  this  general  council  con- 
fifts of  a  deputation  from  each  of  the  fix  chambers,  Am- 
fterdam fends  8  deputies,  Zealand  4  deputies,  the  other 
four  chambers  fend  i  deputy  each  ;  and  a  feventeenth 
(this  council  confifts  of  17)  is  chofen  alternately  by  the 
fix  chambers,  and  is  prefident  or  chairman. 

This  company  is  vaftly  rich,  an  original  fiiare  of 
3,000  gilders  (3,000  is  reckoned  a  high  fhare)  has  been 
fold  frequently  at  20,000  gilders;  notwithftanding  of 
their  great  annual  charges  in  building  and  repairing  forti- 
fications, (hips,  ftore-houfes,  falaries,  foldiers  pay,£s?^. 
amounting  fometimes  to  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half 
gilders  per  annum.  They  are  the  moft  powerful  private 
Ibciety  in  the  world,  fome  think  them  more  powerful 
than  the  government  of  their  own  feven  united  provinces 
;it  home  in  Europe ,  they  have  at  times  lent  the  govern- 
^  ment 
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ment  or  States  general,  great  Turns  of  money  for  con- 
tinuing their  privrleges  ;  anno  1688  they  lent  the  States 
general  8.000,000  gilders  for  continuing  their  privileges 
to  anno  1740.  It  has  been  thought,  that  if  the  Dutch 
(I  mean  their  people  of  quality  and  fortune)  fhould  at 
any  time  forefee  a  certain  danger  of  being  reduced  by  a 
more  potent  neighbour,  they  would  tranfport  their  fa- 
milies and  effe<5ls  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  where  they  are  ma- 
ftersof  thefea:  thus,  in  ancient  times,  the  Tyrians,  when 
in  apparent  danger  of  being  reduced  by  Alexander  the 
great,  fent  their  wives,  children  and  effefls  to  Carthage. 
This  company  exports  very  little  bullion  from  Holland 
(the  Englifh  Eaft-India  company  export  too  much  filver) 
their  fpices  vended  in  that  country,  purchafe  all  the  o- 
ther  goods  they  may  have  occafion  for.  The  Englifh 
Eaft-India  company,  in  fome  articles  of  trade,  have  the 
advantage  of  the  Dutch ,  for  in  faft,  the  Hollanders  buy 
Hear  half  the  goods  fold  at  the  Englifli  Eaft-India  fales. 

The  feat  of  government  for  all  the  Dutch  Eaft-India 
colonies  and  faftories  is  at  Batavia ;  here  refides  their 
governor-general  with  much  greater  ftate,  than  the  pre- 
fident  of  the  States-general  of  the  united  provinces.  jThe 
governor-general  is  chofen  by  the  company,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  States -general ;  he  is  elefted  only 
for  three  years,  but  frequently  continued  for  life ;  he 
has  a  council  of  fix,  viz.  The  major-general,  a  military 
officer ;  diredor-general,  who  has  the  infpedion  of  the 
trade,  and  gives  orders  or  inftructions  to  all  under-di- 
reclors,  fadors,  fupercargoes,  and  mafters  or  flcippers,. 
with  four  more  named  by  the  company.  In  very  good 
policy,  they  have  an  independent  court  of  judicature  for 
civil  and  criminal  matters,  to  whom  the  governor-general 
is  fubje^t,  and  by  whom  he  may  be  condemned  even  to 
death.  Under  the  governor-general  are  fix  confiderable 
governments  or  colonies  ;  each  has  a  governor,  diredor 
of  trade,  iyc.  befides  feveral  lefter  governments,  com- 
manderies  and  factories.  This  being  only  a  digreflion, 
i  muft  forbear  to  enumerate  more  particulars.  As  the 
above  obfervations  are  not  publick,  that  is  in  print,  I 
hope  they  may  be  acceptable.  2. 
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II.  A  Ihort  hiftory  of  the  S.  W.  paflages  from  Eu- 
rope to  the  Mare  del  Zur,  South-fea,  or  Pacifick-ocean  ; 
and  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  or  China*  and  the  Spice-Klands. 
As  the  Portugueze  formerly  claimed  an  exclufive  navi- 
gation by  the  S.  E.  paffage,  in  like  manner  the  Spani- 
ards pretended  to  the  exclufive  navigation  of  the  S.  W. 
paffage,  to  the  Eaft-Indies.  For  the  better  underftand- 
ing  of  the  affair,  we  may  previoufly  obferve  *, 

The  reafon  why  feveral  princes  of  Europe  endeavour- 
ed other  paflages  befides  that  of  the  S.  E.  by  the  Cape  of 
Good-Hope  to  the  Spice -Iflands,  and  the  Indian-feas, 
was  as  follows.  Ever  fince  anno  1410,  the  Portugueze 
proceeded  with  infinite  labour  and  much  expence  along 
the  weft  coaft  of  Africk  to  gain  a  paffage  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies;  anno  1442,  they  obtained  of  the  Pope  Martin 
a  grant  of  the  fole  navigation  of  feas,  and  property  of 
lands,  lying  S.  and  E.  of  Cape  Bajador  N.  lat.  27  D. 
W.  from  London  1 5  D.  in  Africa ;  this  includes  the 
Cape  of  Good -Hope,  and  the  S.  E.  paffage. 

The  Pope  anno  1493,  having  granted  to  the  Spaniard 
all  lands  beginning  100  leagues  weft  from  the  Azores 
or  weftern  iflands  (belonging  to  Portugal)  and  fouth 
indefinitely  ;  occafioned  a  difpute  between  the  Spaniards 
and  Portugueze.  The  Portugueze  reckoning  the  Spa- 
niftidifcoveryof  America  anno  1 492,  and  this  bull,  as  aa 
encroachment  upon  their  right  to  the  ocean,  being  the 
firft  navigators  of  this  ocean,  complained  to  the  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  anno  1493:  he  compofed  this  difference 
bythelimits  of  a  meridian,  called,  the  line  of  dimarkati- 
on         degrees  weft  of  6t.  Antonio  the  weftermoft  of 


*  In  the  courfe  of  this  narrative  concerning  the  colonies  from 
Europe  fettled  in  America,  to  render  matters  more  obvious  and  di- 
ftinft,  we  do  fometimes  premife  introduftory  accounts  of  affairs,  and 
fometimes  fubneil  by  way  of  notes  or  annotations  tranfient  defcrip- 
tions  of  incidental  things,  which  although  in  ever}'  refpedl  not  con- 
fident with  our  intended  brevity,  neither  ftridly  within  the  limits 
of  cur  defign,  they  may  be  of  ufe  for  a  general  information,  and 
not  difagreeable  amufement. 

D  the 
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the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands :  St.  Antonio  lies  25  D.  weft 
from  London -f. 

As  the  Pope  at  that  time,  and  for  many  years  fol- 
lowing, was  univerfally  in  Europe  regarded,  as  the  fole 
and  abfolute  arbitrator,  or  rather  difpofer  of  all  domini- 
ons upon  earth ;  the  other  princes  of  Europe  did  impli- 
citly acquiefce  in  this  fantaftical,  or  rather  fanatical 
divifion  of  the  globe  of  earth  (its  parts  to  be  difcover- 
ed)  between  the  Spaniards  and  Portugueze  -,  and  for  near 
a  century  all  the  traffick  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies 
was  engroffed  refpedively  by  the  Portugueze  and  Spani- 
ards •,  but  in  procefs  of  time,  the  BritiQi,  French,  and 
Dutch  have  got  into  their  hands  the  greateft  part  of  this 
traffick;  gold,  filver,  and  precious  ft  ones  excepted. 

There  are  three  different  fouth-weft  paffages. 
1.  The  ftraits  of  Magellan  (it  is  properly  a  thorough- 
fare, but  near  the  land's-end  of  America) ;  the  eaft  en- 
trance lies  in  52  D.  30  M.  S.  lat.  its  weft  entrance  in  53  D. 
S.  lat.  in  all  its  turnings  about  116  leagues  long,  Cape 
Quaad  not  above 4  miles  wide;  at  Batchelors- river  50 
leagues  from  its  eaft  entrance  the  flood  begins  to  come 
from  the  weftward  and  makes  a  ripling  with  the  eaftern 
flood.  After  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  Sept. 
thefe  ftraits  are  lb  full  of  ice  with  fixed  ftormy  wef- 
terly  winds,  there  is  no  pafling ;  at  other  times  it  is 
very  difficult  and  tedious,  therefore  it  is  now  difufed. 
Trees  grow  here  to  a  confiderable  bignefs ;  there  are  no" 

f  Cape  St.  Auguftine,  the  weftermoft  point  of  the  Brazils  (and 
of  all  America)  lies  in  53  D.  W  from  London  :  the  lineof  dimar- 
kation  cuts  off  a  flice  of  the  ealtern  coaft  of  America,  now  called 
Brazils :  thus  the  Brazils  belong  to  the  Portugueze,  not  only  by- 
priority  of  difcovery  and  occupancy  (this  is  at  preient  the  good 
title  by  the  law  of  nations)  but  by  the  Pope's  antiquated,  ob- 
folete,  divifional  decree  :  and  as  the  oppofite  line  of  dimarkation 
muft  be  180  D.  E.  and  W.  from  this  line,  it  is  thought  that  fome 
part  of  the  Moluccas  or  Spice- Iflands,  if  the  Pope's  decree  were  of 
any  force  or  obligation  at  this  time,  would  fall  within  the  Spanifh 
divifxon. 

pine 
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pine  trees  in  thefe  fouthern  latitudes,  the  like  northern 
latitudes  abound  with  them  f. 

Ferdinand  Magellanez  a  native  of  Portugal,  not  fuffi- 
ciently  rewarded  for  his  many  good  fervices  in  the  Por- 
tugueze  difcoveries,  offer*d  his  fervice  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  King  of  Spain,  to  find  a  paflage  to  the  Spice - 
Iflands  by  failing  weft  ward,  without  any  violation  of  the 
Pope*s  bull,  or  of  the  agreement  with  Portugal :  with 
five  fhips  and  300  men  he  fail'd  from  Sevile  in  Spain 
Auguft  10,  anno  1519 ;  he  wooded  and  watered  on  the 
coaftof  Brazilin22  D.  S.  lat.  hefirft,  but  in  vain,  at- 
tempted a  paflage  by  the  river  of  Plate,  he  difcover'd  and 
pafled  the  ftraits  of  his  own  name  November,  anno  1520, 
he  proceeded  to  the  Ladrones,  and  Philippine-iflands, 
where  he  was  killed  in  a  fkirmifh  with  the  Indians  ;  his 
fhips  proceed  and  arrived  at  the  Moluccas  or  Spice-Ifland  s 
in  November  1521  *,  and  fettled  a  colony,  they  loaded 
with  fpices,  and  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good -Hope,  in 
three  years  returned  to  Spain.  After  Magellan's  paf. 
fage,  it  was  difcontinued  (being  reprefented  fo  very  dif- 
ficult) for  many  years.  Camerga  a  Spaniard  is  faid  to 
have  pafled  it  anno  1539- 

Capt.  Francis  Drake  is  reckoned  the  fecond  who  cir- 
cumnavigated our  globe  or  earth  by  pafling  the  ftraits  of 
Magellan;  with  five  fhips  164  men,  he  fail'd  from  Ply- 
mouth, Dec.  13,  anno  1577,  hepaflTed  theftraitsof  Ma- 
gellan in  Sept.  anno  157  8,  after  a  very  difficult  navigation 


•|-  Here  are  large  trees  with  a  pepperilh  aromatick-tafted  bark, 
formerly  of  good  medical  ufe,  the  botanical  name  is,  cortex  Win- 
teranus  laurifoliis  Magellanica  cortice  acri  ;  Winter's  bark  from  the 
name  of  the  firft  importer  j  it  is  not  at  prefent  to  be  found  in  the 
Apothecaries  fliops  in  Europe,  and  the  name  is  transferred  to  the 
tortex  elutheri,  from  the  Bahama-iflands,  called  cinatnomum  Jive 
canella  alba  tubis  minoribus  C.  B.  P. 

*  The  Spaniards  were  foon  drove  from  the  Spice-Iflands  by  the 
Portugueze,  and  the  Emperor  King  of  Spain  having  preffing  occa- 
iions  for  money,  for  a  certain  fum  renounced  all  his  pretenfions  to 
the  Spice-Iflands. 

D  2  of 
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of  fixteen  days,  he  got  much  treafure  along  the  coaft 
of  Chili  and  Peru,  fail'd  fo  far  north  as  43  D.  N.  lat. 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  obliged  him  to  return 
fouthward,  he  took  pofleflion  in  form  of  the  N.  W. 
parts  of  California  for  the  crown  of  England,  and  called 
it  New- Albion.  He  arrived  at  Ternate  one  of  the  Mo- 
lucca or  Spice-Iflands  Nov.  14,  anno  1579,  ^"^  loaded 
a  quantity  of  cloves  -,  arrived  in  England,  Nov.  3, 
1580.  He  was  knighted  aboard  of  his  own  fhip  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  f.  His  journal  diifered  one  day 
from  the  account  of  time  in  England  ||. 

Capt. 


f  Good  Queen  Elizabeth  excelled  in  many  things,  particularly  by 
encouraging  of  trade  and  navigation  :  fhe  fettled  a  trade  with  the 
Grand  Seignor,  with  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  with  India,  and  began 
our  America  colony  fettlements.  To  encourage  navigation-difco- 
veries,  fhe  knighted  the  difcoverers ;  ftie  was  called  the  reftorer  of 
naval  glory,  and  themiltrefs  of  the  ocean.  Her  expeditions  againft 
the  Spaniards  (the  Dutch  being  under  her  proteftion)  gave  occa- 
fion  to  many  of  our  difcoveries  and  fettlements  of  colonies  and  fac- 
tories. She  formed  an  Englilh  Eaft- India  company  by  letters  patent 
of  incorporation,  Dec.  30.  anno  1600,  there  were  1 80  perfons  named 
in  the  patent,  their  common  ftock  was  only  7  2,000  £.  fterling, 
whereas  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  company  incorporated  by  the  States- 
General  anno  1602,  there  common  ftock  was  6,440,200  gilders  oy 
florins,  being  about  600,000  j^.  lierling,  and  confequently  foon 
out-did  us  in  Eaft-India  trade  and  fettlements. 

H  In  fadl  the  Spaniards  of  Manila  differ  from  the  Portugueze  of 
Macao  an  ifland  near  Canton  on  the  coaft  of  Chirra,  about  one  day ; 
the  Spaniards  came  by  the  weftern  navigation  from  New-Spain  or 
Mexico,  the  Portugueze  came  by  an  eaftern  navigation  from  Europej 
this  occafions  a  clafhing  in  their  fundays,  and  other  holy  days ; 
and  is  a  demonftration,  that  the  fame  identical  feventh  part  of  time, 
for  religious  worfhip,  feftivals,  and  fafts,  cannot  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  obferved,  and  confequently  is  not  jure  di'vtno,  but  ad- 
mits of  a  latitude  or  variation  naturally,  or  by  civil  inftitution ; 
thus  naturally  our  New- England  fabbath  differs  four  hours  forty-five 
minutes  from  our  mother-country's  funday,  and  is  obferved  accord- 
ing to  the  courfe  of  nature  ;  fmce  the  feventh  part  of  time  for 
reft  and  divine  worfhip,  cannot  poffibly  be  identically  the  fame,  but 
muft  differ  as  longitudes  do.  Some  other  differences  in  obfervati- 
on  of  times,  are  not  effential  to  religion,  fome  reckon  the  day  be- 
fore the  night,  fome  the  night  before  the  day,  as  do  the  Mahome- 
tans 
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Capt.  Thomas  Cavendifh  (he  was  afterward  knighted) 
was  the  third  adventurer  and  circum-navigator  by  this 
ftrait ;  having  paffed,  he  diftreffed  the  Spaniards  very- 
much  along  the  South-Sea  fhore,  he  touched  atCahfor- 
nia,  took  an  Aquapulco  (hip,  touched  at  the  Philippine- 
Iflands  and  Java,  he  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good- Hope, 
touched  at  St.  Helena  in  15  D.  S.  lat.  with  much  booty 
and  glory,  he  arrived  at  Plymouth,  Sept.  9,  anno  159 1. 

The  Spaniards  having  found  two  land -pafies  or  con- 
veyances, viz.  The  ifthmus  of  Darien,  and  from  the  ri- 
ver of  Plate  crofs  the  Andes  to  the  South-Seas,  they  dif- 
continued  this  navigation.  Oliver  Nort,  anno  1598, 
and  George  Spilbergen,  anno  1614,  Dutchmen,  palled. 
Sir  John  Narborough,  fitted  out  by  King  Charles  II,  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  faii'd  from  England  May  1 5,  anno 
1669,  was  only  fix  months  from  Baldivia  in  Chili  to 
England,  he  repafTcd  the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  and  made 
the  Lizard  June  10,  167 1,  was  only  one  year  and  nine 
months  in  his  voyage.  M.  de  Beauchefne  a  French- 
man (perhaps  the  laft  in  this  navigation)  paffed  anno 
1.699,  hereturned  S.  of  Cape-Horn  without  making  land. 

2.  The  paffage  by  ftraits  Le  Maire  and  Cape-Horn. 
This  ftrait  lies  between  Terra  del  Fuego  and  Staten- 
ifland,  in  g^  D.  S.  lat.  5  leagues  long,  8  leagues  wide, 
good  foundings  •,  from  thence  they  double  Cape- Horn 
the  fouth  land's  end  of  America,  in  57  D.  50  M.  S.  lat. 

Cornelius  Schouten  of  Horn,  and  Jacob  Le  Maire  of 
Amfterdam,  anno  161 5,  were  the  firft  who  adventured 
fouth  of  Mageilan-ftraits.  The  ifland  which  makes  the 
ftraits  had  its  name  from  the  States  of  Holland,  the 

tans  and  others ;  the  old  and  nevv-ftile  makes  a  confiderable  differ- 
ence in  our  holy  days  ;  they  who  follow  the  old-ftile  in  their  holy 
days,  are  to  a  demonftration,  in  the  wrong ;  yet  notwithftanding, 
fome  of  the  church  of  England,  and  other  churches  who  follow  the 
old-ftile,  clamour  much  againft  the  Nonconformifts  who  do  not  ob- 
ferve  their  Chriftmas,  Eafter,  and  other  erroneoufly  eftablifhed  holy 
days :  in  fhort,  it  would  appear  to  a  man  of  an  indifferent  perfwa- 
fion,  or  void  of  prejudice,  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  divinity 
has  left  it  with  the  civil  power  to  regulate  thefe  matters. 

D  3  ftraits 
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jftraits  were  called  by  the  name  of  one  of  the  difcover- 
ers,  the  cape  was  called  after  the  name  of  the  birth- 
place of  the  other  difcoverer.  They  performed  their 
circumnavigation  in  two  years  and  eighteen  days. 
This  pafTage  has  been  much  pradlifed. 

Commodore  Anfon's  (now  admiral  Anfon)  voyage 
through  thefe  ftraits  round  our  globe  or  earth,  is  the 
lateft  we  have  any  particular  account  of  •,  he  fail'd  from 
England  Sept.  18,  1741,  to  annoy  and  diftrefs  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  South-feas ;  his  fquadron  confiftcd  of  fhips, 
one  60  guns,  two  50  guns,  one  40  guns,  one  20  guns, 
a  (loop  or  fnow  of  8  guns,  2  viduallers,  he  had  twelve 
months  provifion  aboard,  500  marines  and  invalids,  but 
returned  to  England  a  fingle  fhip  :  of  the  510  men  a- 
board  the  Centurion  the  commodore,  when  he  failed 
from  England,  not  exceeding  130  returned  to  England. 
He  was  unfortunate  as  to  wrong  feafons  all  the  voyage,  he 
fet  out  too  late,  was  3  8  days  in  his  paffage  to  Maderas, 
did  not  leave  St.  Catherine's  *  on  the  coaft  of  Brazil, 
in  27  D.  S.  lat.  until  Jan.  18,  paffed  in  fight  of  the 
Magellan  Straits  in  March,  through  ftraits  Le  Maire, 
he  was  off  of  Cape  Horn  in  the  height  of  their  winter, 
with  hollow  feas,  and  boifterous  adverfe  winds  (we 
before  hinted  that  the  fouth  high  latitudes,  are  in  their 
winters  more  tempeftuous,  than  the  like  north  high 
latitudes  in  the  northern  winters;  thus  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  although  in  34  D.  S.  lat.  was  at  firfl  called  Cape 
Tormentofa,  theN.W.  winds  in  May,  June,  July,  and 
Auguft,  being  as  it  were  fixed  and  very  tempeftuous)  here 
he  parted  from  all  his  fleet;  the  Severn  and  Pearl  of  50 
and  40  gun  fhips,  tired  out  (  as  it  is  fuppofed  )  with 
tedious  contrary  winds,  difmal  ftorms,  and  an  over- 
grown fea,  left  him  and  put  back :  feme  of  his  fleet 


*  In  this  navigation  in  time  of  a  general  peace,  the  proper  baiting 
places,  places  of  refrefhment,  or  to  wood  and  water,  are  the  Cape 
de  Verde  iflands,  the  coaft  of  Brazil,  and  the  ifland  Ferdinandp, 
in  the  South-feas,  34  D.  loiVI.  S.  lat.  100  leagues  well  from  the 
ppaft  of  Chili. 

-  joine4 
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joined  him  again  at  the  ifland  of  Juan  Fernandez  in  the 
South-fea,  which  is  generally  ufed  as  a  place  of  refrefli- 
ment  by  enemies  and  interlopers.  He  had  a  tedious 
paffage  of  148  days  from  St.  Catherine's  to  this  ifland. 
He  did  not  arrive  off  of  Aquapulco  until  the  end  of 
January,  O.  S.  the  Manila  f  itiip  being  got  in  January 
9.  From  the  weft  coaft  of  Mexico  he  was  109  days 
to  the  Ladrones  (it  is  generally  performed  by  heavy 
failers  in  60  or  70  days)  from  thence  he  proceeded 
to  Macao  a  Portugueze  fettlement  upon  an  ifland  near 
Canton  the  chief  place  of  trade  in  China,  here  he  conti- 
nued from  Novem.  1742  to  April  following.  June  20, 
anno  1743,  commodore  Anfon  by  good  chance  (the 
Manila  fliip  might  have  got  into  her  port,  but  being 


-|-  The  Aquapulco  or  Manila  {hips,  are  annually  fometimes  three, 
generally  two,  fometimes  only  one,  they  fail  from  Aquapulco  latter 
end  of  March,  near  or  in  N.  lat.  i  3  D.  as  freed  from  iflands,  have 
a  run  of  2 roc  leagues  from  Aquapulco  in  1 6  D.  30  M.  N.  lat.  and 
lo6  D.  30  M.  W.  from  London,  to  Guyam  one  of  the  Ladrones  in  1 3 
M.  30D  N.lat.  2 20  D.  W  long,  from  London,  or  140  D.  E.  from 
London  (their  governor  is  fubordmate  to  the  Spani(h  Captain-general 
of  the  Philippines)  the  Ladrones,  particularly  Guyam,  are  of  the  fame 
ufe  of  refrefhment  for  the  Manila  or  Aquapulco  ftiips,  as  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  is  to  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  (hips,  and  the  ifland  of  St. 

Helena  to  the  EngliQi  Eaft-India  company  fhips From  Guyam 

they  fail  400  leagues  to  Manilas  (the  diftance  is  the  fame  to  the 
Moluccas  or  Spice-Iflands)  where  they  arrive  fome  time  in  June : 
They  fet  out  from  Manilas  for  Aquapulco  in  Auguft,  and  are  fome- 
times under  a  neceffity  to  ftretch  fo  high  as  50  D.  N.  lat.  to  come 
at  the  variable  or  rather  the  wefterly  winds.  They  never  difcover 
any  land,  but  have  frequent  foundings,  in  the  high  latitudes.  They 
arrive  at  Aquapulco  in  December  or  January,  the  firft  land  they  have 
made  has  fometimes  been  St.  Sebaftian  off  California  in  N.  Lat.  42 
D.  and  i  33  D.W.  long  from  London,  being  the  moft  wefterly  known 
part  of  America,  generally  they  make  Cape  St.  Lucar  the  fouth  point 
of  California  in  N.  lat.  22  D,  30  M.  fometimes  the  firft  land  they 
make  is  Cape  Corientes  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Mexico  in  N.  lat.  19  L. 

From  the  city  of  Mexico  by  their  barcadier  of  Aquapulco,  they 
fhip  much  filver  to  Manilas  (commodore  Anfon  accounted  for  1,300, 
€00  pieces  of  eight  in  the  Manila  prize  of  1743,  June  20]  which 
purchafe  in  Japan  and  China  (they  have  a  continued  trade  with  thefe 
places)  all  forts  of  rich  goods  for  Mexico. 

D  4  informed 
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informed  at  Aquapulco  of  Anfon's  bad  condition,  he  bore 
up  to  him  to  take  him)  took  the  Manila  fhip  bound  from 
Aquapulco  to  Manila,  about  6  leagues  S.  E.  of  ^Cape 
Spiritu  Sando  off  the  ifland  Mindora  near  Luconia  or 
Manila  ifland  July  1 1 ,  he  anchored  again  in  Macao  road, 
and  left  it  December  15,  bound  for  England.  Anno 
1744,  April  3,  he  left  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  June  12, 
made  the  Lizard  point.  The  prize  money  of  the  Manila 
Ihip,  and  of  fome  fmall  captures  on  the  coaft  of  Peru, 
accounted  for,  was  in  value  355,324;^.  fter. 

3.  The  navigation  eaft  of  Staten-lfland,  clear  of  all 
land  giving  Cape-Home  the  land's  end  of  fouth  Ame- 
rica a  good  birth.  This  is  the  prefent  pradlice  of  the 
French  South-fea-men,  and  is  the  moft  advifeable. 

Capt.  Sharp  a  Ipuccanier,  *  anno  168 1,  came  from  the 
South -feas  to  the  North-feas  without  making  land ;  it 
was  in  their  fummer-feafon,  Nov.  17,  he  was  in  58  D. 
30  M.  S.  lat.  to  the  fouthward  of  Cape  Horn,  where  he 


*  The  Buccanicrs  originally  were  a  vagrant,  vicious,  feafaring, 
piratical  people,  chiefly  Englilh  and  French  :  They  were  ufed  to  kill 
wild  bulls  and  cows  with  long  fufees,  called  Buccanier-pieces,  for 
their  hides  and  tallow ;  at  firft  they  committed  depredations  only 
upon  the  Spaniards  and  Spanifli  fettlements  (iWorgan  took  Porto-Bello 
^nd  Panama,  anno  1 67 1 )  and  although  a  notorious  pirate  was  knighted 
by  that  prince  of  pleafureand  whim  king  Charles  II.  but  afterwards 
was  in  difgrace.  They  earned  on  this  Bellum  Piraticum  againft  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Weft-Indies  from  anno  1666  to  anno  1688,  mad- 
man like,  for  fmall  booty,  and  that  fooii  confumed ;  they  fufFered 
the  greateft  fatigues,  hunger  and  rifque  of  life.  They  firft  formed 
themfelves  upon  a  fmall  ifland  called  Tortugas,  north  of  Hifpaniola 
(all  iflands  where  tortoife  or  turtle  frequent,  are  by  the  Spaniards 
called  Tortugas ;  that  ifland  near  the  Margaritas  upon  the  coaft  of 
Ne\y-Spain,  from  whence  by  a  Spanifli  treaty  at  Madrid  anno  17 16, 
New-England  brings  fait  for  tJieir  iifliery,  is  called  Salt-Tortugas)  as 
alfo  upon  the  N.  W,  parts  of  Hifpanicia  ;  the  court  of  France  fent 
them  over  a  governor,  and  colonized  them ;  this  is  the  original  of 
the  French  rich  fettlements  there  ;  it  is  true,  when  the  French  had 
ihe  Spanifli  Afliento  contraft  for  Negroes,  Spain  confented  to  their 
having  a  lodge  and  place  of  refrefliment  there ;  by  their  ufual  way 
pf  encroaching  upon  their  neighbours,  they  are  npw  become  fuperior 
\p  the  Spanifli  of  Hifpanioja, 

met 
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met  with  feveral  iflands  of  ice  and  hard  frofts  5  he 
croffed  the  equator  or  line  January  7. 

Capt.  Woods  Rogers  (afterwards  governor  of  Provi- 
dence and  the  other  Bahama-Iflands)  with  two  good  pri- 
vateers, fet  out  from  Briftol  in  Auguft,  anno  1708,  (his 
Pilot  was  Dampier,  formerly  a  logwood  cutter,  who  had 
been  three  times  in  the  South-Seas,  and  twice  round  the 
globe)  he  wooded  and  watered  at  Cape  de  Verde  iflands, 
at  Brazils,  end  of  November,  and  at  the  ifland  Ferdi- 
nando,  in  the  South-Sea  ;  having  fea-room  fufficient  he 
paffed  into  the  South- Seas  without  feeing  of  land  j  Jan. 

10,  he  was  fouth  of  Cape-Horn  in  lat.  61  D.  53  M; 
10  weeks  from  the  Brazils,  he  was  upon  the  coaft  of  Chili 
and  Peru,  where  he  continued  making  depredations  till 
the  month  of  December,  then  he  lay  in  wait  near  the  fouth 
end  of  California.  He  took  the  fmall  Manila  ihip  Dec. 
22.    He  left  California  Jan.  12.  arrived  at  Guam  March 

11,  left  Guam  March  22,  arrived  inBataviaJune  20, 
left  Java-head  Odober  24,  arrived  in  the  harbour  of 
Cape  Good-Hope  Dec.  28,  fail'd  from  thence  April  8. 
v^ith  the  Dutch  EaftJndia  fleet  (they  are  generally  1 7  to 
20  fail  homeward  bound)  paflTed  in  flght  of  St.  Helena 
April  30,  off  of  Schetland-iflands  north  of  Scotland 
July  16,  and  arrived  in  the  Texel  July  23  -,  having  en- 
croach'd  upon  the  excluflve  trade  and  navigation  of  En- 
glifli  Eafl:-India  company,  they  did  not  think  it  conve- 
nient to  come  to  England,  until  they  had  fettled  the  affair; 
with  the  company.  .  , 

III.  t  Thorough- fares  in  the  body  of  the  American 
continent  from  the  eafl:ern  Ocean  to  the  weitern  Ocean, 
commonly  called  from  the  North-Sea  to  the  South-Sea 
and  Eafl:-Indies. 

1.  The  Straits  of  Magellan,  already  difcufled. 

2.  Rio  de  La  Plata.  John  Diaz  de  Solis  a  Spaniard, 
failing  fouthward  fell  in  with  this  river  of  Plate  anno 
I-         .^_— ._ _ i  '       "» 

f  This  was  defigned  as  the  laft  head  of  paffages  from  the  North 
to  the  South  Sea,  but  as  it  feems  to  fall  in  more  naturaUy  in  this 
place  \v<;  proceed  wijh  it  accordingl/, 

15^5  i 
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1515-,  the  name  was  occafioned  by  the  firft  filver  from 
Peru  coming  down  this  river  (the  native  Indians  call 
this  country  Paraguay "!  they  went  up  the  river  fo  far 
as  was  convenient,  anci  thence  travelled  by  land  to  the 
country  that  afforded  fo  much  filver  and  gold,  and  made 
returns  of  it.  Garcias  a  Portugueze  was  up  this  river 
an.  1524.  he  was  cut  off  by  the  Indians,  Sebaftian 
Cabot  in  the  king  of  Spain's  fervice  an.  1525  fail'd  200 
leagues  up  the  river  of  Plate.  Anno  1535  Don  Pedro 
de  Mendoza,  with  12  (hips  went  up  this  river;  he  left 
fome  forces  there,  they  conquered  the  country  to  the 
mines  of  Potofi,  and  town  of  La  Plata,  500  leagues 
from  their  firft  fettlements  ;  the  Spaniards  did  not  begin 
to  v/ork  the  mines  of  Potofi,  until  an.  1545.  Buenos 
Ayres  is  50  leagues  up  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
Plate;  one  branch  of  this  river  is  called  Paraguay,  here 
is  the  famous  country  Tucuman  of  the  Jefuites ;  Jefuites 
having  in  fome  degree  civilized  the  native  Indians,  they 
divided  it  into  diflrids  ormifTions,  under  the  diredlion 
of  the  Jefuites  to  this  day.  St.  Jago  in  29  D.  S.  Lat.  is 
the  Capital  of  the  Jefuites  Country.  At  prefent  there 
is  a  good  land  communication  from  the  river  of  Plate 
to  Peru  and  Chili,  fo  the  Affiento  Negroes  are  conveyed 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Peru  and  Chili :  the  road  paffes 
through  La  Plata  (the  great  river  comes  near  to  it)  in 
21 D.  S  lat.  the  capital  of  the  audience  of  Los  Chercas 
in  Peru :  the  filver  mines  of  Potofi  and  Porco  are  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

3.  The  river  of  Amazons*.  Its  mouth  lies  near  the 
line  or  equinodial,  it  is  of  a  very  long  courfe,  about 
1800  leagues  (it  is  the  largeft  river  upon  earth)  from  its 
many  windings  and  bad  navigation,  it  is  reUnquilh'd  as 
a  thorough-fare.     Gonzalo  Pizarro  (brother  to  the  fa- 


*  Bachus  when  he  conquered  Thrace  had  a  corps  of  Lybian  wo- 
men in  his  army,  called  Amazons,  Minerva  was  their  leader.  Upon  a 
Spanifli  expedition  this  way,  a  number  of  Indian  women  with  their 
hufbands  upon  this  river,  oppofed  the  Spaniards ;  this  was  thfe  occa- 
fion  of  the  river  being  fo  called. 

mous 
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mous  Pizarro)  governour  of  Quito  in  Peru,  anno  1540 
with  a  fmall  army  crofTed  the  Andes,  and  fell  down  this 
river  in  queft  of  gold  ;  here  he  built  a  brigantine  which 
fail'd  down  the  river,  which  went  home  to  Spain  by  the 
eaft  or  north  Sea ;  Pizarro  himfelf  returned  by  land 
to  Quito,  he  found  no  gold.  Father  d' Acuna  fr6m  Quito 
went  down  this  river,  and  by  the  eaft  Sea  to  Spain,  and 
publifhed  an  account  of  the  country.*  The  Spaniards 
endeavoured  a  fettlement  upon  the  river  an.  1554,  but 
foon  relinquifhed  it.  By  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  France  (the 
French  have  fome  fmall  fettlements  in  Guiana,  north  of 
this  river)  renounces  both  fides  of  the  river  Amazons, 
and  the  navigation  thereof. 

4 .  The  river  Oronoque.  Its  mouth  lies  in  about  9  D. 
N.  Lat.  by  this  river  no  thorough-fare  ever  was  efFefted ; 
it  is  the  fouth-eafterly  boundary  of  the  Spanifh  fettle- 
ments on  the  eaft  or  north  Sea  of  America:  St.  Thomas 
is  the  only  fettlement  the  Spaniards  have  fouth-eaft 
of  this  river;  fome  New  England  privateers  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prefent  Spanifti  war  made  fome  Attempts 
upon  this  place.     Sir  Walter  Raleigh  f  took  pofTeflion 

of 


f  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  for  himfelf  and  affociates  or  afligns  an.  1584, 
abtain'd  a  patent  from  the  crown  of  England,  for  difcovering  and 
planting  lands  in  America,  not  aftually  in  pofTeiTion  of  any  chriftian 
prince.  His  firft  fettlement  was  at  Roanoke  in  North-Carolina,  and 
encouraged  adventurers  to  plant  fome  of  thofe  lands  now  called  Vir- 
ginia :  But  his  whim  after  metals,  minerals,  and  precious  ftones, 
was  the  reafon  of  his  negleft  of  fettlements.  He  was  fitted  out  by- 
Queen  Elizabeth  an  1 592  to  annoy  the  Spaniards  (Drake  and  Haw- 
kins were  fitted  out  an.  1 595  upon  the  fame  account,  they  both  died 
in  the  Weft-Indies)  he  negletled  his  adventures  to  Virginia,  and  made 
three  unfuccefsful  voyages  up  the  river  Oranoque  in  queft  of  metals 
and  precious  ftones :  He  was  told  (as  it  is  faid)  and  was  fo  credulous 
as  to  believe,  that,  in  that  country  gold  was  fo  plenty  as  to  be  heaped 
up  like  firewood.  In  the  beginning  of  King  James  I's  Reign,  he 
was  convidled  and  condemned  to  die  for  a  conl'piracy,  was  reprieved 
from  time  to  time,  and  after  being  kept  prifoner  in  the  tower  iz 
years,  he  propofes  to  find  gold  mines  in  Guiana,  and  notwithftand- 
ing  his  being  under  fentence  of  death,  was  fitted  out,  but  returned 
re  inftQa.  Qundam^r  the  Spanifti  ambaflador  at  the  court  of  England, 
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of  the  country  of  Guiana,  f  anno  1 595  for  the  crown 
of  England. 

5.  ThegulphofMexicoandifthmusofDarien.  Vafco 
Numes  de  Balboa  with  290  men  anno  1 5 1 3  was  the  firft 
who  crofTed  this  ifthmus,  and  difcovered  the  South-Sea  in 
8  D.  30M.  N.Lat.  between  Porto-Bello  and  Carthagena; 
at  this  place  the  ifthmus  is  about  one  degree  wide.  This 
Vafco  received  no  benefit  by  this  difcovery,  being  foonfu- 
perfeded  by  Padracias,  who  was  by  the  court  of  Spain  ap- 
pointed vice-roy  of  Panama,  originally  and  at  that  time 
capital  of  the  South-  Sea  Spanifh  colonies :  There  is  a  great 
ridge  of  mountains,  or  rather  of  many  diftind  hills  run- 
ning along  this  ifthmus,  into  the  gulph  of  Darien ;  there 
come  from  the  mountains  many  rivers,  which  formerly 
afiforded  much  gold  duft  or  grains  5  this  was  the  principal 
inducement  to  that  romantick,  ill-contrived,  badly  exe- 
cuted, and  therefore  fliort-lived  Scots  fetclement  here, 
called  the  Darien  or  Caledonia  *  company,  an.  1699. 

Anno 


in  the  name  of  the  court  of  Spain,  clamoured  and  ftrongly  complain- 
ed of  the  infraftion  of  peace  and  amity  ;  to  make  an  atonement  Sir 
Walter  was  the  facrifice,  and  his  former  fentence  of  death  was  allowed 
to  take  place ;  he  was  executed  an.  1618. 

-f-  The  country  of  Guiana  lies  between  the  rivers  Oronoque  and 
Amazons :  The  Spaniards  to  the  Northward,  and  Portugueze  to  the 
Southward,  but  have  no  footing  here.  Its  Southern  parts  have  fome 
fmall  French  fettlements,  Cayenne,  &c.  the  Englifh  fettled  the  middle 
part  called  Surinam,  the  Dutch  took  it  from  the  Engli(h  in  the  begin- 
ning of  King  Charles  IPs  Reign,  in  was  quit-claimed  to  the  Dutch 
by  the  Peace  of  Breda  An.  1 667,  in  exchange  for  the  Dutch  quit- 
claiming to  the  Englifh  their  colony  of  New-Netherland,  now  called 
New-York ;  the  Dutch  fettled  its  northern  parts  of  Efquibe  Barbice, 
&c."  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  an.  1 595,  had  taken  poffeffion  of  the  whole 
country  for  the  crown  of  England. 

*  Anno  1695,  by  an  aft  of  the  Scots  parliament  feveral  foreigners 
as  well  as  natives  of  Scotland  with  a  joint  ftock  with  perpetual  fuccef- 
iion  were  incorporated  by  the  name  of.  The  company  of  Scotland,  trad- 
ing to  Africa  and  the  Indies.  One  half  at  leaft  of  the  ftock,  to  belong 
to  Scotifh-Men  refiding  in  Scotland  ;  not  any  one  fubfcription  lels 
than  100/.  and  not  exceeding  3000 i.  fterling:  To  plant  colonies, 
:o  build  forts,  &,c.    in  any  part  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America, 
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Anno  1 680,  fome  of  the  buccaniers  went  up  the  gulph 
or  river  of  Darien,  and  from  thence  by  a  fhort  land- 
paffage  to  St.  Maria  in  the  bay  of  Panama :  fome  buc- 


with  confent  of  the  natives  and  inhabitants  thereof,  and  not  pofTelTed 
by  any  European  fovereign ;  with  an  exclufive  trade,  but  may  grant 
permiffions  to  other  traders,  to  all  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  for 
3 1  years.  The  company  to  have  the  jurifdidion  in  their  own  colo- 
nies, where  they  may  impofe  duties,  cuftoms,  &'c.  Their  trade  in 
Scotland  to  be  exempted  from  all  duties  for  2 1  years.  All  concerned 
in  the  company  are  declared  free  Denizons  of  Scotland.  For  form's 
fake  King  William  did  grant  to  the  company  letters  patent  agree- 
able to  this  acl.  By  the  interell  of  fome  gentlemen  deeply  con- 
cerned, the  parliament  in  the  fame  fefTions  paffed  an  aft,  of  bad 
confequence,  impowering  the  managers  for  boroughs,  companies  in- 
corporate or  collegiate,  to  invefl:  any  part  of  their  ftock  in  this 
company. 

They  began  to  fettle  at  Darien,  1699;  the  fald  aft  and  letters 
patent  were  re£tified  by  a  Scots  aft  of  parliament  anno  1701 ;  and 
when  the  affair  laboured  much  by  an  aft  of  Queen  Anne  in  a  Scots 
parliament,  anno  1703  ;  all  perfcns  and  fhips,  natives  and  foreigners, 
trading  to  their  colonies  by  the  permiffion  of  the  company,  and 
returning  to  Scotland,  are  invefted  with  all  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  the  company. 

The  projeft  of  fettling  a  colony  a  Darien,  well  deferves  the  name 
of  a  Scots  Folly  :  a  country  under  fubjeftion  to  Spain  at  that  time 
in  peace  with  us,  and  upon  any  emergency  by  a  fleet  from  Spain, 
capable  of  fwallowing  them  up ;  befides  its  being  inhofpitable  from 
its  unhealthfulnefs.  If  inftead  of  this  they  had  procured  of  Spain  an 
Affiento  Negro  contraft,  with  an  annual  dry-goods  Ihip,  if  they  had 
followed  a  faftory- trade  to  China,  to  the  bay  of  Bengal,  to  Huegly 
river,  to  Arabia,  &c.  perhap«  it  might  have  turned  to  fome  account ; 
they  foon  were  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  a  little  before  the  union 
with  England,  100/.  ftock  fold  for  10/. 

As  good  fometimes  comes  out  of  evil  and  folly,  it  happened  fo  in 
this  inftance  :  many  of  the  Scots  members  of  the  union  parliament 
and  their  friends  were  concerned  and  involved  in  this  company,  the 
happy  union  was  much  promoted  by  inferting  a  claufe  in  the  articles 
of  union  ;  that  all  concerned  fhould  be  repaid  their  principal  with 
5  per  cent,  from  the  time  of  paying  in  their  money  to  May  i , 
1701  ;  the  whole  amounted  to  23,288/.  fterl.  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
398,085/.  fterling,  equivalent  money  granted  by  England  to  Scot- 
land, for  that  part  of  the  Engl ifh  publick  debts  which  would  be  paid, 
by  raifmg  the  cuftoms  and  excife  of  Scotland  to  an  equality  with  thofe 
of  England  J  the  malecontents  in  Scotland  called  this,  the  felling 
of  the  country. 

caniers 
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caniers  returned  the  fame  way  to  the  north  fea.  At 
feme  diftance  to  the  weftward  6  leagues  is  Nombre  de 
Dios,  (nomen  Dei)  i8  leagues  from  Panama,  here  the 
galleons  formerly  loaded,  but  becaufe  of  the  fickly  air 
here  and  in  the  gulph  of  Darien,  they  were  both  relin- 
quiihed  by  the  Spaniards  \  this  is  the  narroweft  place  of 
the  neck  :  negroes  from  Jamaica  interlopers,  have  car- 
ried letters  of  advice  from  Nombre  de  Dios  to  Panama, 
and  brought  back  anfwers  in  36  hours.  Six  leagues  weft, 
from  Nombre  deDios  is  Porto- Bello-j-,  it  is  the  north 
fea  barcadier  of  Panama,  about  20  leagues  diftant,  and 
the  fair  for  the  Spanilh  galleons  and  the  Britifh  South-fea 
annual  fhip.  A  few  leagues  weft  of  Porto-Bello  is  the 
river  Chagre  (here  Vernon  an.  1 740  feized  the  Spanifh 
faflory  and  carried  off  goods  to  the  value  of  70,000/. 
fterl.)  from  the  head  of  their  river  is  the  fhorteft  land- 
carriage  to  Panama,  not  exceeding  feven  leagues. 

5.  The  early  ad  venturers  to  America,  where  they  found 
any  large  opening  or  inlet,  they  had  fome  fmall  hopes 
of  a  thorough- fare  to  the  South- feas,  but  proceeding  only 
a  fmall  way  they  were  baulk'd :  thus  it  happen'd  in  Chefa- 
peak-bay  of  Virginia,  in  Hudfon's  river  of  New- York, 
in  St.  Laurence's  river  of  Canada  the  longeft  and  largeft 
of  thefe  inlets :  John  Cartier  a  Frenchman,  an.  1535 
faird  up  the  gulph  and  river  of  St.  Laurence  fo  far  as 


-f-  Porto-Bello  was  taken  by  a  fmall  fquadron  under  the  command  of 
admiral  Vernon,  November  anno  1739,  much  to  his  credit  and  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Britifh  nation.  Porto-Bello  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  and 
Louilbourg  on  Cape-Breton  from  the  French,  are  the  moft  celebrated 
exploits  this  war,  of  the  Britifli  people  from  home  and  in  America  ; 
perhaps  the  moft  remarkable  inftances  in  hiftory  of  the  Spanifli 
and  French  pufilanimity  and  cowardice,  and  of  the  Britilh  temerity 
and  bravery.  The  Cuba  and  Carthagena  very  chargeable,  _  but 
ineifedual  late  expeditions,  are  notorious  inftances  of  a  miniftry 
(from  corruption  or  to  humour  the  populace)  wantonly  playing 
away  men  and  money  ;  particularly,  their  unnatural  and  barbarous 
demand  of  fome  thoufands  of  able  men  from  our  infant  colonies  (who 
rather  required  large  additions  of  people,  for  planting  and  defending 
their  fettlements)  as  a  facrifice ;  of  the  500  men  from  Maflachufetts- 
bay,  not  exceeding  50  returned. 

I  Monreal 
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Monreal  in  Canada.  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert  from  Eng- 
land, hearing  of  a  ftrait  north  of  Virginia  (New-Eng- 
land and  Nova-Scotia  were  at  that  time  comprehended 
in  the  denomination  of  Virginia)  imagin'd,  it  might  be 
a  thorough-fare  to  the  Eaft- Indies  -,  he  fail'd  up  the 
gulph  and  river  of  St.  Laurence  an.  1583  and  took 
poffeflion  for  the  crown  of  England. 

6.  The  next  and  laft  thorough-fare  northward,  is 
Davis's-ftraits ;  but  as  this  is  a  very  wide  opening  or 
rather  fea  dividing  North- America  from  a  Northern 
diftinft  continent  called  Weft-Groenland  or  New-Den- 
mark, we  muft  refer  it  to  the  paragraphs  of  a  north- 
weft  paflage,  and  the  fedion  of  Hudfon's-bay  lodges 
and  trade. 

IV.  Effays  towards  a  north-eaft  pafiage  to  China  and 
the  Indian  feas,  come  next  in  courfe  of  time  ;  thefe  ad- 
ventures were  prior  to  theoutfets  for  a  north- weft  dif- 
covery.  The  Cabots  in  queft  of  a  north-eaft  pafiage, 
iirft  weathered  the  north  cape  of  Europe  in  72  D.  N. 
lat ;  by  much  folicitation,  our  fovereigns  of  thefe  times 
were  prompted  to  make  fome  advances  this  way  in  fa- 
vour of  trade.  In  king  Edward  Vl's  reign,  was  in- 
corporated a  company  of  merchants  for  dilcovering  of 
lands  unknown  ;  in  confequence  of  this  fome  Englifh 
fliips,  by  the  White-fea,  came  to  Archangel ;  and  the 
grand  duke  of  Mufcovy  or  Ruffia,  grants  to  an  Englifh 
Ruffia-Company  fundry  privileges.  Anno  regni  i,  2. 
Philip  and  Mary,  by  patent,  a  fociety  was  incorporated, 
by  the  name  of  The  governor,  confuls,  affiftants,  fellow- 
fliip,  and  commonalty  of  merchant-adventurers  to 
lands,  territories,  &c.  unknown  or  unfrequented  j  this 
company  were  in  pofleflion  of  the  Ruffia  trade  25  or 
30  years  before  the  Dutch  attempted  it. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century  the  Englifli 
and  Dutch  began  to  try  for  a  north-eaft  pafTage,  and 
for  many  years  loft  ftiips  and  their  labour  in  impracti- 
cable adventures :  It  had  an  incidental  good  profitable 

effed:, 
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cffed,  it  brought  them  into  the  RuITia  trade  and  whale- 
filhery.  The  north-eaft  and  the  north- weft  difco- 
verers  introduced  the  whaling  bufinefs.  The  Dutch  have 
wintered  in  75  D.  N.  lat.  in  Nova-Zembla,  the  Englifh 
have  winter*d  in  78  D.  N.  lat.  in  Greenland,  it  was  re- 
mark'd  that  Nova-Zembla  although  fouthward  of 
Greenland,  is  colder  than  Greenland.  The  Englifh  Ruf- 
lia-Company  were  the  firft  who  went  a  whaling  at  Eaft- 
Greenland,  at  that  time  they  employed  Bifcayers  ;  af- 
terwards the  Dutch  came  into  it,  followed  it  more  clofe- 
ly,  and  arc  better  acquainted.  A  few  years  fmce,  the 
Englifh  South-Sea-Company  fitted  out  a  great  number 
of  good  large  fhips  whalers ;  they  funk  much  money 
from  mifmanagcment,  and  foon  abandoned  the  affair. 

A  North-Eaft  pafTage  has  been  effayM  three  differ- 
ent ways,  viz.  Eaft  of  Eaft-Greenland  or  Spitfbergen, 
between  Eaft-Greenland  and  Nova-Zembla,  and  by 
Wygatz-ftraits,  between  Nova-Zembla  and  RufTia  up- 
on the  continent. 

The  fouthermoft  point  of  Eaft-Greenland  lies  in  76D. 
N.  lat.  almoft  due  north  from  the  north  cape  of  Eu- 
rope. This  Greenland  may  reach  the  north  polar  re- 
gions, but  hitherto  Point  Purchas  (fo  called  by  the 
name  of  the  difcovercr)  in  82  D.  N.  lat.  is  the  furtheft 
north  that  has  been  difcovered.  The  fouthernmoft 
part  of  Eaft-Greenland  lies  about  150  leagues  from 
Nova-Zembla. 

Anno  167 1  a  whaler  fail'd  the  coaft  of  Eaft-Green- 
land to  8  T  D.  N.  lat.  there  they  found  the  ice  firm,  it 
did  not  float ;  therefore  it  muft  adhere  to  fome  land 
backwards,  confequently  there  can  be  no  North-Eaft 
palTage  that  way.  As  the  northerly  and  eafterly 
winds  in  thefe  parts  caufe  very  intenfe  frofts,  there 
muft  be  to  windward  vaft  continents  covered  with  fnow 
or  large  fields  of  impenetrable  ice.  Thus  the  very  hard 
frofts  from  the  north  and  north-weft  winds  in  Baffin's 
bay,  Davis's  ftraits,  and  Hudfon's  bay,  indicate  vaft 
continents  of  fnow  and  ice  to  the  north- weft. 

8  Anno 
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Anno  1676  Capt.  Wood  was  fitted  out  by  thecourc 
of  England  in  his  Majefty*s  fhip  Speedwell  with  the 
Profperous-pink,  to  difcover  a  north-eaft  paflage  to  the 
Indian  feas ;  the  Speedwell  was  caft  away  upon  the 
rocks  of  Nova  Zembla  in  74  D.  30  M.  N.  lat.  (the 
men  were  faved  and  came  home  in  the  Profperous- 
pink)  they  found  ice  along  to  the  northward  with 
foundings,  therefore  land  is  not  far  off,  and  Nova- 
Zembla  (a  conjecture)  may  range  north-weftward,  un- 
til it  meets  with  Eaft-Greenland,  confequently  no 
north-eaft  paflage  between  them,  unlefs  by  fome  ftraits; 
the  flood  fets  from  the  S.  or  S.  W.  therefore  no  paf- 
fage  northward;  befides  the  water  is  rather  falter  than 
common  fea  or  ocean  water. 

In  endeavouring  a  N.  E.  paflage  Nova-Zembla  was 
difcovered,  and  Wygatz-fl:raits  between  Nova-Zembla, 
and  the  continent  of  Tartary  or  Rufiia:  thofe  ftraits  in 
N.  lat.  70  D.  are  always  froze  and  full  of  ice,  excepting 
when  for  a  very  fhort  time  by  a  N.  E.  hurricane  or 
ftorm  it  is  cleared  •,  but  this  time  being  fliort  and  wea- 
ther tempeftuous,  it  may  be  deem'd  impracticable. 

*  Sundry  writers  give  us  various  fmail  accounts  or 
hints,  fome  favouring  fome  difcouraging  a  N.E.  paflage, 

none 


*  There  was  a  conteft  of  many  years  (landing,  between  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  with  his  followers,  members  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London, 
and  the  Caffinis  with  their  followers,  members  of  L' Academic  Royale 
des  Sciences  in  Paris,  concerning  the  figure  of  the  earth.  Sir  Ifaac 
affirmed,  //  ivas  an  oblate  /pheroid,  that  i?,  the  earth  rifes  higher  to- 
wards the  equator,  and  falls  in  towards  the  pole  ;  Caflini  pretended 
from  adlual  menfuration,  that  it  was  an  cblongfphericd.  The  King 
of  France  (the  French  court  are  much  to  be  excolled  for  their  gene- 
rofity  in  encouraging  and  promoting  of  ufeful  difcoveries,  but  their 
agents  or  people  employed,  are  no:  always  to  be  depended  upon  in 
the  exadlnefs  and  truth  of  their  reports)  at  a  great  charge  employ- 
ed his  aftronomers,  and  other  mathematicians,  to  meafure  the  degrees 
of  latitude  from  the  north  to  the  fouth  of  France,  by  ftations  and 
triangles :  their  reports  at  that  time,  are  now  by  their  own  con- 
feffion  found  to  be  falfe  by  two  of  their  own  miffions  confiding  of  a 
parcel  jf  Academicians  j  one  was  fent  to  Peru  in  America,  to  meafure 
a  degree  of  latitude  near  the  eqiutor ;  they  are  lately  returned  to 
E  France  i 
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none  of  them  are  fufficicntly  vouched.  Some  have  wrote^ 
that  upon  the  coalls  of  Japan  and  China,  drift  whales 
have  been  found  with  Dutch  harping  irons,  thefe  muft 
have  come  by  a  N.  E.  paffag-e.  Some  relate  Rufliaa 
barks  that  have  fail'd  from  the  Mare  glacialeeaft  of  Wy^ 
gatz  ftrairs  by  Cape  Suotainos  in  N.  lat.  60  E).  to  trade 
with  the  people  who  live  on  the  Oriental  ocean  in  N. 
lat.  50  D.  therefore  Afm  and  America  are  two  feparate 
continents.  The  Dutch  (as  it  is  faid)  anno  1646,  tried 
this  paffage  backv/ards,  from  Japan  to  the  north  ocean^ 
but  to  no  purpofe  ;  they  were  not  obftru6ted  by  the 
ice,  but  puzzled  by  broken  lands,  head  lands,  iflands^ 
bays,  coves,  inlets,  and  creeks.  Some  Dutch  whalers 
inill'ing  of  whales  proceeded  further  north  than  Cape 
Purchas  ofEaft-Greeniand  inN.  lat.  8 2D.  and  found  an 
open  fea  clear  of  ice  but  very  hollow,  N.  &.  "Why  did 
they  not  proceed  in  queft  of  a  paffage  ?  If  a  clear  fea  could 
be  found,  that  is  without  continents  or  iflands  to  fallen 
and  fix  the  ice,  a  paffage  might  be  poffible:  but  a  paf- 
fage through  ft  raits  cannot  be  pradlicably  fafe,  their  ice 
is  generally  fixed  •,  if  accidentally  in  the  height  of  fome 
fummers  they  be  open,  it  can  be  only  for  a  fhort  time, 
and  the  uncertainty,  when  a  froft  may  fet  it,  renders 
the  navigation  too  hazardous  to  run  the  rifk  of  the 


France :  the  other  detachment  was  Tent  to  Torneo  in  Finland  in 
Sweden,  to  take  the  dimenfions  of  a  degree  of  latitude  under  the  po- 
kr  circle,  they  returned  anno  1737  (Torneo  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Bothnick  gulph  in  N.  lat.  6  j  D.  50  M.  and  i  H.  23  M.  eaft  from 
Paris)  from  an  obferved  eclipfe  of  the  moon  and  fome.Gccultations  of 
fixed  liars,  variation  W,  5  I>.  S  M .  the  refraftions  did  not  differ 
much  from  thofe  in  France,  the  river  was  not  ftiut  up  with  ice  until 
Nov.  2.  they  found  the  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude  that  cuts 
the  polar  circle  to  be  57,437  toifes  or  French  fathoms,  that  is,  1000 
toifes  longer  than  it  fhould  be  according  to  CalBni :  they  pretended 
to  French  gaicon,  or  romantick  exaclnefs,  exceeding  not  only  credi- 
bility but  credulity  itfelf,  viz.  to  find  an  afcertained  bafis  for  the  men- 
furation  of  their  triangles,  in  raeafuring  by  two  companies,  upon  the 
ice,  each  with  four  wooden  rods  30  feet  lorg»  in  7,4.06  fathoms  j. 
feet  they  differed  only  four  inches. 

vcffel 
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vefTel  being  froze  up,  and  the  people  perifii :  Spitfbergen 
orEaft  Greenland  feems  to  beaclufterof  brokenillands. 
V;  Adventures  of  a  north- weft  paflage  to  the  weft  or 
Indian  feas  for  the  Spice-iflands  and  China.  Sebaftian 
Cabotj  a  native  of  England^  was  fitted  out  by  Henry  VII. 
of  England,  anno  1497,  ^^  difcover  a  north- weft  paf- 
lage to  the  Spice-iflands  andEaft-Indies,  he  made  land  in 
Weft  Greenland  in  N.  lat.^/D.  and  called  it  PrimaViftaj 
and  from  thence  coafted  to  FJorida,  taking  pofieflion,  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  thofe  times  as  he  failM  along  for 
the  crown  of  England  ;  but  endeavoured  no  paiTage. 

Sir  Martin  Frobifher,  at  firft  fitted  out  by  private  ad- 
venturers^ made  three  voyages  anno  1576, 1577, 1578^ 
to  a  ftrait  in  N.  lat.  6^  D.  called  by  his  own  name,  but 
ice  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  fucceftively  ob- 
liged him  to  return,  without  any  north-weft  paftagc 
difcovery.  He  took  formal  pofTeffion  of  the  north  con- 
tinent of  Greenland  J  for  the  crown  of  England,  but  the 
Norwegians  (at  prefent  the  fubjeds  of  Denmark)  pre- 
tended to  have  had  fettlements  there  prior  by  200  years, 
from  Iceland  (its  riorth  parts  are  in  N.  lat.  66  D.  20  D. 
weft  from  London  •,)  but  our  firft  north- weft  adven- 
turers Frobiftier,  Davis,  Hudfon,  Baffin,  Smith,  i^c. 
did  not  find  the  leaft  veftige  of  the  Norwegians  ever  , 
being  there  2  There  was  no  bread-corn,  no  herbage,  the 
aborigines  had  not  altered  their  way  of  living,  being 
cloathed  with  fkins,  and  lodging  in  caves.  This  north 
continent  the  Danes  call  New  Denmark,  and  have  a  fmall 
miferable  fettlement  there  in  Davis' s-ftraits  in  N.  lat. 
64  D.  and  a  guard  fhip  in  the  whaling  feafon  :  The'foii 
and  Indian  trade  are  not  worth  contending  for ;  the  beft 
of  beaver  and  other  fur  is  from  hence,  but  in  fmall  quan- 
tities J  it  is  unhofpitable.  Hans  Egeda  in  his  natural 
hiftory  of  Greenland  j4/<7,  1741,  fays  that  Greenland  was 
firft  difcovered  by  the  Norwegians  and  Icelanders  an.  98  2, 
but  the  inclemency  of  the  climate  occafioned  their 
abandoning  of  it  ;  his  relation  of  many  colonies,  ab- 
beys, and  churcl^es  is  too  romantick  to  obtain  credit. 
E  2  Anno 
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Anno  1 72 1  a  company  of  merchants  or  trading  men,  by 
a  royal  Danifh  licenfe  fet  up  at  Bergen  of  New-Denmark 
in  N.  Lat.  64  D.  where  the  author  and  his  family  conti- 
nued 15  years:  he  fays  that  barley  does  ripen  there -f", 
fome  tillage  and  pafture-land,  only  brufh-wood,  feveral 
fhell-fifh,  land  conftantly  covered  with  ice  and  fnow,  ex- 
cepting near  the  fea-fhore,  turnips  grow  well ;  mulketoes 
very  troublefome  in  July  and  Auguft. 

There  is  no  good  whaling  amongft  the  loofe  ice,  the 
whales  when  ftruck,  dive,  and  it  is  uncertain  where  they 
may  come  up  to  blow,  but  near  great  iQandsof  ice,  and 
fields  of  ice  or  faft  ice,  they  muft  come  up  by  the  fame 
fide;  as  the  American  or  weft  fhore  belongs  to  Great- 
Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  anno  171 3,  the  winds, 
being  generally  from  the  north  and  north-weft,  it  is  the  lee- 
fhore  and  field  of  ice;  therefore  if  a  monopoly  of  whal- 
ing could  be  allowed,  by  the  law  of  nations,  in  Davis's- 
ftraits,  it  muft  belong  to  Great-Britain  -,  thus  we  claim, 
but  for  political  reafons  do  not  profecute  our  claim,  to 
an  exclufive  herring-fifheryat  Schetland  or  north  parts 
of  Scotland;  this  controverfy  is  well  canvafTed^ro  and  con 
by  Seidtn  in  his  Mare  claufum  and  by  Grotius  in  his  Mare 
Uberum.  At  prefent  the  King  of  Denmark  aflumesthc 
fovereignty  of  the  feas  inDavisVftraits. 

John  Davis  upon  the  north- weft  pafiage  difcovery, 
anno  1583  made  Cape  Defolation  about  62  D.N.  Lat. 
and  fail'd  to  no  efFecl,  fo  high  as  66  D.  40  M.  He  made 
another  voyage  anno  1586  found  among  the  natives  fomc 
copper.  Anno  1587  he  made  a  third  voyage  and  fail'd 


-j-  There  is  apeculiar  feed  of  grain  for  various  climates;  in  Lapland, 
they  have  a  fpecies  of  barley  ripe  in  fix  weeks  from  its  being  fowed  ; 
the  barley  feed  of  the  lands  further  fouth,  as  of  Stockholm,  do  not 
ripen  there  :  thus  mais  or  Indian  corn  of  Virginia  does  not  ripen  in 
New  England,  that  of  New-England  does  not  ripen  in  Nova-Scotia 
and  Canada.  The  further  north,  the  more  vegetable  growth  is  (lunted 
and  degenerates ;  far  north  grow  only  pine,  fir,  and  birch  wood. 
Further  north  only  brufh  luch  as  heath,  juniper,  vitis,  idcca  cran- 
berry s,  &c.     Still  further  north  only  a  loofe  mofs. 

8  fo 
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fo  high  as  72  D.  10  M.  this  opening  is  ftill  called  Fre* 
Sum  Davis,  or  Davis's-ftraits. 

The  King  of  Denmark,  upon  pretence  of  renewing 
his  claims,  fitted  out  fome  vefTels  for  this  difcovery 
anno  1605,  1606,  1607,  &c.  there  adventures  were  of 
no  confequence.  Anno  1619  John  Munck  failed  into 
the  northern  parts  of  Davis's- liraits,  and  called  it  Mare 
Chrijiianum  (the  name  of  the  King  of  Denmark  at  that 
time)  he  wintered  in  6^  D.  20  M.  N.  Lat.  and  called 
it  Munck's  winter  harbour ;  and  the  country  he  called 
New-Denmark  ;  few  of  his  men  furvived  fo  as  to  re- 
turn home  and  live. 

In  the  beginning  of  lafl  century,  Henry  Hudfon,  by 
two  adventures,  having  fatisfied  himfelf  that  there  was 
no  north- eaft  pafTage  to  China,  was  fent  from  England 
to  try  a  north- weft  paflage  •,  as  the  weft  northward  na- 
vigation had  no  fuccefs,  he  failed  by  the  weft  fouth- 
ward  opening,  through  the  ftraits  called  by  his  name 
into  a  bay  called  Hudfon's-bay,  where  he  perifhed  by 
the  infidioufnefs  of  his  villainous  crew. 

Sir  Thomas  Button  (in  thefe  times  many  feafaring 
commanders  were  knighted,  to  encourage  difcoverers) 
anno  1611,  encouraged  by  Prince  Heniy,  purfued  the 
north-weft  difcovehes,  pafted  through  Hudfon's  ftraits 
and  bay,  navigated  and  look'd  into  the  feveral  creeks 
and  inlets  of  its  weftcrn  fhore  (water  generally  80  fa- 
thom deep)  he  gave  it  the  name  of  New  Wales  •,  he  in 
much  mifery  winter'd  in  57D.  10  M.  N.Lat.  he  called 
the  place  Port  Nelfon.  This  weft  coaft  was  afterwards 
called  Button's-Bay. 

Sir  Thomas  Smith's  found,  difcovered  anno  1616,  is 
in  N.Lat.  78  D. 

After  Davis,  M.  Baffin  profecuted  the  north-north- 
weftward  paflage,  in  the  north  parts  of  Davis's-ftraits, 
there  he  found  a  great  bay  called  Baffin's-bay  •,  he  did 
not  profecute  to  the  bottom,  or  further  ojtent  of  this 
bay,  but  defpair'd  of  finding  a  northweft  paflage.  In 
N.  Lat.  78,  the  compafs  varied  57  D,  W.  the  greateft 
known  variation. 

E  3  No 
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No  more  voyages  were  made  from  England  nponthaf 
defign  until  anno  163 1.  Capt.  Thomas  James  of  Briflol 
made  fome  additional  difcoveries  to  thofe  of  Hudfon, 
Button,  and  Baffin,  (here  we  anticipate  a  little  the  Hud- 
fon's-bay  account)  he  wintered  at  Charletoq-Ifland,  near 
thi  bottom  of  Hudfon's-bay :  in  this  ifland,  he  fays,  in 
fummer-feafon,  the  days  are  exceffive  hot,  and  in  the 
nights  froft:  in  the  months  of  June  and  July^  the  mu- 
Iketoes  are  intolerable,  feveral  kinds  of  flies  and  butter- 
flies 5  no  fijfh,  nor  fifh-bones,  or  Ihells  upon  the  fhore, 
excepting  cockle-fhelJs  -,  here  were  feveral  kinds  of 
fowl,  deers,  foxes,  bears,  and  fome  fmallquadru pedes  j 
full  of  fpruce,  firs,  and  juniper.  He  printed  his  journal 
(a  good  perform.ance)  London  1633,  4to.  He  gave  it  a? 
his  opinion,  that  there  can  be  no  northweft  paflage. 

Several  others  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  made  attempts  for  a  northweft  paflage.  Weft 
Greenland  and  fields  of  ice  obftrucled  them  ;  but  an  in- 
cidental very  confiderable  benefit  accrued,  viz.  the  Da- 
vis's-ftraits  whale-fifhery.  None  have  profecuted  the 
navigation  along  the  weft- fide  of  Weft  Greenland  into 
very  high  latitudes,  to  difcover  whether  Weft  Green- 
land and  Eaft  Greenland  do  converge  fo  as  to  join,  or 
if  there  be  a  paflage  along  by  the  north  pole. 

The  many  dil^ippointments  and  difcouragements,  as 
alfo  the  inteftine  broils  and  confufions  in  England,  did 
put  a  ftand  to  all  difcoveries  and  other  improvements. 
Upon  the  neftoration  of  King  Charles  II.  the  difcovery 
projefts  were  again  (tt.  on  foot  by  fome  noblemen  and 
merchants :  Prince  Rupert  was  concerned  :  Capt.  Guil- 
1am,  in  the  Nonfuch- ketch,  was  fitted  out  anno  1667  \ 
he  failed  up  Baffin's-bay  fo  high  as  75  D.  N.  Lat.  and 
returned  to  Prince  Rupert's  river  in  N.  Lat.  51  D.  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  advantageous  fur-trade  in  the 
Hudfon's-bay  company,  eftablifhed  by  royal  patent 
anno  1670,  to  Prince  Rupert  and  aflbciates. 

Capt.  Middleton,  in  his  northweft  difcovery  voyage, 
apno  1 742,  fays,  it  is  impoflible  in  any  part  pi  the  wef- 
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tern  coaft,  lower  than  67  D.  N.  Lat.  called  Cape  Hope 
■well  from  London  87  D.  he  pretends  to  have  infpcdled 
this  coafl:  narrowly  ;  and  if  there  be  any  palTage  further 
north  it  muft  be  impradlicable,  becaufe  (if  at  all  clear) 
it  cannot  be  clear  above  one  week  in  the  year.  His 
main  attempt  was  in  Wager  river  N.  Lat.  6^  D.  25  M. 
the  entrance  6  to  8  miles  wide,  tide  5  or  6  knots, 
foundings  not  lefsthan  16  fathoms  (many  favages  came 
aboard  but  had  no  trade,  they  fpoke  of  mines  f)  the 
further  he  went  up  Wager  river,  the  tides  did  rife  lefs 
(whereas  Sir  John  Narborough  in  his  paffage  through 
the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  the  nearer  he  approached  the 
v^eftern  flood,  the  tide  did  rife  more)  the  water  from 
fait  became  brackilh,  and  gradually  more  frefh,  there- 
fore it  muft  proceed  from  fome  frefh  water  river,  and 
is  no  fait  water  thorough-fare. 

If  there  were  difcovered  a  N.  E.  or  N.  W.  paffage  to 
China,  the  difficulties  in  navigation  would  render  it 
of  little  or  no  ufe,  other^  than  to  amufe  the  curious  in 
the  hydrography  of  thofe  parts. 

There  is  a  river  which  the  French  Coureur  des  Bois, 
call  St.  Lav/rence  coming  from  the  weftward,  falls  into 
the  northern  parts  of  the  upper  lake,  nearly  looD.  W, 
from  London,  and  the  fame  latitude  with  the  bottom  of 
Hudfon's-Bay,  and  communicating  with  it  by  Water 
canoe  carriage  -,  the  north  parts  of  Calefornia  lie  in  a- 
bout  130D.  weft  from  London  (according  to  Dr.  Hally's 
accurate  laying  of  it)  and  in  Lat.  42  D.  thus  the  differ- 
ence of  longitude  is  only  30  D.  which  at  the  medium 
Lat.  of  45  D.  (14  leagues  to  a  degree)  makes  only  420 
leagues  ;  and  if  Calefornia  is  divided  from  the  continent 
by  a  finus  or  ftrait,  this  will  render  the  diftance  to  that 
ftrait  ftill  fliorter.  By  going  up  this  river  fo  far  as  Water 
canoe  carriage  will  allow,  and  then  perhaps  only  fome 

-f-  Many  of  our  adventurers  to  north  and  foath  America  (witnefs 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  the  river  Oronoke)  feem  to  have  been  more 
■intent  upon  metals  and  minerals,  than  upon  paffages  to  the  Eail- 
Indics,  Indian  trade,  or  fettling  of  coloaies. 

E  4  Ihorc 
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fliort  land  carrying-place  to  fome  rivulet  or  river  run- 
ning weftward  towards  the  Teas  of  California  or  weftern 
ocean,  if  fome  ridge  or  chain  of  impraflicable  moun- 
tains do  not  intervene.  But  cut  bono  all  this  puzzle  ? 
only  to  afcertain  the  geography  of  that  country ;  it  can 
be  of  no  ufe  in  navigation. 

Mr.  Dobbs  who  faulted  Capt.  Middleton  Very  much 
For  his  bad  management  and  unfaithfulnefs,  did  anno 
1 745  procure  an  ad  of  parliament,  viz.  Whereas  a 
north  >veft  paffage  through  HudfonVflraits  to  the  weft- 
ern American  ocean  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  trade 
of  Great-Britain  ;  there  is  enaded  a  publick  reward  of 
20,000^.  fter.  to  any  fhip  or  veficl  belonging  to  fub- 
je6ts  of  Great-Britain,  that  fhall  find  out  any  fuch  tho- 
rough-fare or  paffage.  Upon  this  encouragement  the 
Dobbs-galley  and  California  failed  from  England  in 
May  1746  J  hitherto  we  have  no  account  of  them. 

A  digrejfton  concerning  whaling. 

The  New-England  whalers  diftinguifh  10  or  12  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  the  whale-kind  ;  the  moft  beneficial  is 
the  black  whale,  whale-bone  whale,  or  true  whale,  as 
they  call  it  j  in  Davis's-ftraits  in  N.  lat.  70D.  and  upwards 
they  are  very  large,  fome  may  yield  j  50  puncheons  be- 
ing 400  to  500  barrels  oil,  and  bone  of  18  feet  and  up- 
wards ;  they  are  a  heavy  loggy  fifh  and  do  not  fight,  as 
the  New-England  whalers  exprefs  it,  they  are  eafily  ftruck 
and  fattened,  but  not  above  one  third  of  them  are  reco- 
vered -,  by  finking  and  bewildering  themlelves  under  the 
ice,  two  thirds  of  them  are  loft  irrecoverably;  the  whale- 
bone whales  killed  upon  the  coaft  of  New-England,  Terra 
de  Labradore,  and  entrance  of  Davis*s-ftraits,  are  fmaller, 
do  yield  not  exceeding!  20  to  1 30  barrels  oil,  and  9  feet 
bone  140  lb,  wt.  they  are  wilder  more  agile  and  do  fight. 

Sperma  ceti  whales  are  to  be  found  almoft  every 
where,  they  have  no  bone,  fo  called  ;  fome  may  yield  60 
p  70  barrels  oil  called  vicious  oil  the  fitteft  for  lamps 

or 
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or  a  burning  light.    It  .is  from  this  whale  that  we  have 
the  parmacitty  or  fperma  ceti  (very  improperly  fo  called) 
the  ancients  were  at  a  lofs  whether  it  was  an  animal  or 
mineral  fubllance ;  Schroder  a  celebrated  Pharmacopoeia 
writer  about  the  middle  of  laft  century,  calls  it  Aliud 
genus  bituminis  quod  Sperma  ceti  officina  vacant,  he  de- 
fcribes  it  Pinguedo  furfurofa  produ^ta  exhalations  terra 
fulphure^e.     We  now  find  that  any  part  of  its  oil,  but 
more  abundantly  the  head-matter  as  the  whalers  term 
jt,  if  it  ftand  at  reft  and  in  the  fun  will  fhoot  into  adi- 
pous  fleaks  refembling  in  fome  manner  the  chryftalifa- 
tion  of  falts :  inftead  oi  fperma  ceti,  it  ought  to  be  called 
adeps  ceti,  in  the  materia  medica.     This  fame  whale 
gives  the  ambergreafe,  a  kind  of  perfume,  as  is  mulk : 
anciently  it  was  by  the  natural  hiftorians  defcribed  as  a 
kind  of  bitumen,  hencethe  name  ambra  grifea.    Dale,  a 
noted  author,  in  his  pharmacologia  not  long  flnce  pub- 
lifhes  it  as  fuch ;  it  is  now  fully  difcovered  to  be  fome  pro- 
duftion  from  this  fpecies  of  whale,  for  fome  time  it 
was  imagined  fome  peculiar  concreted  juice  lodged  in  a 
peculiar  cyftis ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  the  caftoreum  of 
the  beaver  or  Fiber  Canadenfis,  and  the  zibethum  of  the 
civit-cat  or  hyena,  in  cyftis's  both  fides  of  the  Ani  rima ; 
thus  not  long  fince,  fome  of  our  Nantucket  whalers  im- 
agined, that  in  fome  (very  few  and  rare)  of  thefe  male 
or  bull  whales,  they  had  found  the  gland  or  cyftis  in 
the  loins  near  the  fpermatick  organs :  late  and  more  ac- 
curate obfervations  feem  to  declare  it  to  be  fome  part  of 
fhe  ordure,  dung,   or  alvine  excrement  of  the  whale; 
fquid-fifh  one  of  the  Newfoundland  baits  for  cod,  are 
fometimes  in  Newfoundland  caftafhore in  quantities,  and 
as  they  corrupt  and  fry  in  the  fun  they  become  a  jelly 
or  fubftance  of  an  ambergreafe  fmell  ;  therefore  as  fquid 
bills  are  fometimes  found  in  the  lumps  of  ambergreafe, 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  ambergreafe  is  fome  of  the  excre- 
ment from  fquid-food,  with  fome  fingular  circumftances 
or  difpofitions  that  procure  this  quality,  feldom  concur- 
ring ;  thus  the  Nantucket  whalers  for  feme  years  lall, 

have 
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have  found  no  ambergreafe  in  th<fir  whales.  The  fperma 
ceti  whale  has  no  bone  or  baleine  in  his  mouth,  but  fine 
white  teeth  ;  they  are  moll  plenty  upon  the  coaft  of 
yirginia  and  Carolina. 

The  fin-back,  befide  two  fmall  fide-fins,  has  a  large 
jEin  upon  his  back,  may  yield  50  to  60  barrels  oil,  his 
bone  is  brittle,  of  little  or  no  uie,  he  fwims  fwifter,  and 
is  very  wild  when  ftruck.  The  Bermudians  fome  years 
catch  20  of  thefe  whales,  not  in  floops,  but  in  whale- 
boats  from  the  fhore  as  formerly  at  Ca^e-God,  their 
governor  of  Bermudas  has  a  perquifite  of  lo^^.  out  of 
each  old  whale. 

The  humpback  has  a  bunch  in  the  fame  part  of  his 
back,  inftead  of  a  fin :  the  bone  is  not  good  ;  makes 
50  to  60  barrels  oil. 

The  fcrag- whale  has  feveral  of  thefe  bumps. 

Black-fifh,  i.  e.  grampus  of  6  to  10  barrels  oil,  hot- 
.tle-nofe  of  3  or  4  barrels,  may  (like  flieep)  be  drove 
^fhore  by  boats. 

Liver-oil  is  reckoned  the  beft,  efpecially  for  leather- 
dreffers. 

Whales  are  gregarious  and  great  travellers  or  paiTen- 
gers  ;  in  the  autumn  they  go  fouth,  in  the  fpring  they 
return  northward.  They  copulate  like  neat  cattle,  but 
the  female  In  a  fupine  pofture.  The  true  or  whale- 
bone whale's  fwallow  is  not  much  bigger  than  that  of 
an  ox,  feeds  upon  fmall  fifh  and  fea-infeds  that  keep  in 
(holes,  has  only  one  fmall  fin  each  fide  of  his  head  of 
no  great  ufe  to  him  in  fwimming,  but  with  a  large  ho- 
rizontal tail  he  fculs  himfelf  in  the  water.  The  North 
Cape  fin  N.  Lat,  72  D.  in  Europe)  whales,  are  of  the 
fame  fmall  kind  as  are  the  New-England,  and  entrance 
of  Davis' s-ftraits  :  here  we  may  again  obferve,  that  the 
high  European  latitudes  are  not  fo  cold  as  the  fame 
American  latitudes,  f  becaufe  72  D.  is  the  proper  N. 

La<r. 
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•\  The  cold  is  much  more  intenfe  in  the  north  parts  of  America, 
than  in  the  fame  latitudes  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.     Capt. 

Middkto« 
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lat.  in  Davis*s-ftraits  for  the  large  whales,  and  the  Dutch 
ifilh  for  them  long- fide  of  fields  or  large  idands  of  ice, 
they  ufe  long  warps,  not  drudges  as  in  New-England. 

Nantucket  men,  are  the  only  New-England  whalers 
at  prefent ;  this  year  1746  not  above  3  or  4  whales 
caught  in  Cape  Cod,  the  whales,  as  alfo  the  herrings, 
(our  herrings  are  not  of  a  good  quality)  feem  to  be 
drove  off  from  thence,  Lalt  year  Nantucket  brought 
about  10,000  barrels  to  market,  this  year  they  do  not 
follow  it  fo  much,  becaufe  of  the  low  price  of  oil  in 


Middleton  gives  a  difmal  account  of  his  wintering  anno  1 742,  at 
Churchill  river  in  Hudfon's-Bay  N.  Lat.  59  D.  whereas  the  French 
mathematical  miffionaries  at  Tornep  in  Lapland,  N.  Lat.  66  D.  anno 
1737,  to  ftation  their  triangles  for  the  menfuration  of  a  degree  ef 
latitude  there  under  the  polar  circle,  in  winter  did  traverfe  the 
mountains.  At  Enarba  near  Enera  lake  in  N.  Lat.  69  D.  the  coun- 
try is  fo  populous  as  to  have  annual  fairs  for  trade.  At  Wardhus 
70  D.  45  M.  in  Norway,  the  king  of  Denmark  keeps  a  garrifon.The 
Dutch  wintered  in  Nova-ZemblaN.  Lat.  75.  the Englifh  in  Green- 
land N.  Lat.  76  D. 

High  north  and  high  fouth,  the  moil  conftant  winds  are  wefterly, 
being  eddy  or  reflux  winds,  of  the  eailerly  trade  winds  between  the 
tropicks.  In  the  European  high  latitudes,  as  alfo  in  the  northern 
American  high  latitudes,  the  winds  are  generally  from  the  polar  re- 
gions ;  the  cold  denfer  air,  by  reafon  of  its  gravity,  prefling  to- 
wards the  equator,  where  the  air  is  more  rarified,  lighter  and  lefs 
elallick  ;  to  preferve  an  equilibrium  which  is  natural  to  all  fluids  : 
In  the  European  high  north  latitudes  this  wind  (it  is  frequently 
N.  W.  being  a  fort  of  diagonal  or  compofltum  between  the  foutherly 
direction  towards  the  fouthern  rarified  air,  and  its  wefterly  reflux 
or  eddy  direction)  crofTes  a  deep  large  ocean,  confequently  warm 
and  mellow  :  In  the  American  high  north  latitudes,  thefe  winds 
glide  along  vaft  continents  of  fnow  and  ice,  and  confequently  more 
and  more  chilled  ;  this,  enpajfant,  may  be  a  good  furmife,  againft  a 
prafticable  N.  W.  paflage,  becaufe  the  warm  ocean  and  its  influen{;e 
muft  be  at  a  great  diftance.  This  way  of  reafoning  does  not  hold 
good  in  the  high  fouthern  latitudes,  where  from  this_  dodlrine  the 
Vvinds  ought  to  be  S.  W.  whereas  they  are  in  a  manner  fixed  at 
N.  W.  but  perhaps  may  intimate,  that  there  is  no  continent  of  land 
or  ice  to  the  S.W.  and  a  vaft  ocean  to  the  weft,  northward  to  wind- 
ward, which  by  a  boiftrous  hollow  fea  carries  the  wind  along  with 
it ;  in  faa  the  fliips  that  failed  to  lear  70  D.  S,  Lat,  feldom  found 
any  floating  ice. 

Europe 
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Europe,  notwithftanding,  this  year  they  fit  out  6  or  7  vef- 
felsforDavis*s-ftraits,  and  fail  end  of  March  j  theyfome- 
times  make  Cape  Farewell  in  1 5  days,  fometimes  in  not 
lefs  than  fix  weeks.  Upon  a  peace,  they  defign  to  fifh 
whales  in  deep  water,  fo  far  as  the  Weft-Indies,  and 
Weftern-Iflands.  A  whale  may  keep  half  an  hour  un- 
der water  without  blowing  (breathing)  but  is  obliged 
to  blow  many  times  before  Ihe  dives  again. 

Some  New-England  men  a  few  years  fince  attempted 
"whaling  in  the  entrance  of  Davis's-ftraits,  but  to  no  ad- 
vantage :  they  generally  arrived  there  too  late,  in  keep- 
ing too  near  the  Labaradore  fhore  (they  kept  within  50 
leagues  of  the  fhore,  they  fhould  have  kept  1 50  leagues 
to  fea)  they  were  embayed  and  impeded  by  the  fields  of 
ice. 

Whales  feem  to  have  fome  degree  of  fagacity .  When 
much  difturbed,  they  quit  their  keeping  ground,  and  the 
trads  of  their  ufual  palTages  (the  whale  is  a  paflenger 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  back  again  according  to  the 
feafons)  thus,  as  to  New-England,  formerly  for  many  fuc- 
celTive  years,  they  fet  in  along  fhore  by  Cape-Cod,  there 
was  good  whaling  in  boats,  proper  watchmen  afhore  by 
fignals  gave  notice  when  a  whale  appeared  ;  after  fome 
years  they  left  this  ground,  and  pafled  further  off  upon 
the  banks  at  fome  diftance  from  the  (hore,  the  whalers 
then  ufed  floops  with  whale-boats  aboard,  and  this  fiih- 
ery  turned  to  good  account :  At  prefent  they  feem  in 
a  great  meafure,  to  be  drove  off  from  thefe  banks,  and 
take  their  courfe  in  deep  water,  that  is,  in  the  ocean  ; 
thither  upon  a  peace  our  whalers  defign  to  follow  them. 
In  Davis's  ftraits,  at  the  firft  coming  of  the  whaling  ftiips, 
whales  are  plenty,  but  afterwards  being  much  difturbed, 
they  become  fcarce,  and  the  ftiips  return  home,  before 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  fet  in.  The  whaling  fea- 
fon  in  both  Greenlands  is  in  May  and  June ;  the  Dutch 
fet  out  for  Davis*s- ftraits  beginning  of  March,fometimes 
they  are  a  month  in  beating  to  weather  Cape  Farewell, 
they  do  not  arrive  in  the  fifhing  ground  until  May.  An. 
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1 743,  perhaps  a  medium  year,  the  Dutch  had  in  Davis' s- 
ftraits  50  whahng  (hips  (at  Spitfbergen  or  Eaft-Green- 
land  they  had  137  whalers)  and  got  feventy  fix  and  a 
half  whales. 

Obfervationand  experienceor  praclice  improves  every 
aflFair;  formerly  the  whalers  (even  at  Spitfbergen)  ufed 
to  tow  the  whales  they  killed  into  harbours  to  cut  them 
up  ;  at  prefent  they  cut  them  up  at  fea  and  fave  much 
time  :  formerly  they  whaled  in  New-England  and  Ber- 
mudas only  with  boats  from  the  Ihore  (at  Bermudas 
they  continue  fo),  afterwards  by  floops  upon  the  adjacent 
banks,  and  do  now  proceed  to  catch  them  in  deep  water : 
formerly  it  was  imagined  that  the  true  whale  lived  up- 
on a  kind  of  alga  or  fea-grafs,  or  upon  an  ouzy  mud, 
row  it  is  certain  that  they  feed  in  Iholes  of  fmall  fifhes 
and  fea-infe<5ls ;  formerly  our  naturalifts  judged  the 
fperma  ceti  and  ambergreafe  to  be  bitumina  fui  generis  ; 
at  prefent  it  is  obvious  that  the  firft  is  only  a  concreted 
oil  or  fleaky  adeps  of  a  certain  fpecies  of  whale,  the 
other  is  an  indurated  part  of  the  ordure  of  the  fame  kind 
of  whale  when  it  feeds  upon  fquids,  with  other  circum- 
fiances  of  fex,  feafon,  &c.  and  therefore  but  rarely  found. 

Some  years  fince  the  South-fea  company  fitted  out 
24  large  fine  whaling  fhips,  from  mifmanagement  it  turn- 
ed to  no  account,  they  funk  about  1 00,000  ;^.  fler. 

The  Britifh  parliament,  to  encourage  whaling,  did  pafs 
an  ad  anno  1733  to  continue  during  the  whaling  ad  5 
George  II.  That  there  fhould  be  paid  by  the  receiver- 
general  of  the  cufloms  upon  their  return  as  a  premium 
20  s.  per  tun  of  fhipping,  under  the  following  qualifi- 
cations ;  the  fhips  not  to  be  under  200  tuns,  having  on 
board  40  fifhing-lines  of  120  fathom  at  leafl  each,  40 
harpoon  irons,  4  boats  with  7  men  to  each  (including 
the  harponeer,  fteerfman,  and  line-manager  formerly 
employed  in  fuch  voyages)  with  the  mafter  and  furgeon, 
in  all  30  men.  For  fhips  exceeding  200  tuns,  for  every 
exceeding  of  50  tuns,  an  addition  of  i  boat,  6  men, 
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lo  lines,  and  lo  harpoon  irons :  muft  carry  fix  months 
provifion :  the  oil  and  bone  to  be  duty  freci 

This  proHx  digrcffion^  as  containing  fomc  thifigs  that 
iare  not  generally  attended  to,  may  be  amufement  to  the 
curious  ;  and  does  by  anticipation  abbreviate  the  article 
cf  fifliery,  in  the  hiftory  of  New-England. 

Article  III. 

Some  account  of  the  difcoveries  and  jirfi  feittsments  iH 
America  from  Europe. 

*  The  only  European  navigators  and  planters  of  A- 
inerica  are  the  Spanifli ,  Portuguefe,  Dutch,  and  Englifh  5 
the  Englijfh  are  the  proper  fubjed-matter  of  this  hiftory, 
and  their  difcoveries  fhali  be  related  in  courfe,  the  others 
are  the  fubjed  of  this  article  of  the  introduction. 

The  continent  of  America  at  a  medium  eflimate  is 
about  1000  leagues  (by  leagues  we  always  mean  the 
twentieth  part  of  a  degree  on  the  meridians)  from  Europe 
and  Africa,  upon  the  intervening  Atlantick  or  northern, 
and  the  Ethiopick  or  fouthern  ocean,  the  Spaniards  call 
the  whole  Mar  del  Nort  \  from  Afia  about  2500  leagues 
upon  the  intervening  South-fea,  Pacific  Ocean,  or  Mar 
del  Zur,  which  is  reckoned  to  extend  two  fifths  of  the 
caft  and  weft  circumference  of  the  earth. 

At  firft  the  America  navigations  were  "jia  Canaries 
and  the  Caribee-IQands ;  a  more  direct  navigation  to  its 
feveral  parts  is  now  praflifed  ;  the  ancients  imagined 
that  within  the  tropicks  {non  efl  habitahiUs  ajlu)  the 
earth  was  not  habitable,  whereas  the  fine  rich  countries 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  lie  moftly  within  the  tropicks. 

*  Confidering  that  the  accounts  of  the  difcoveries  and  firft  fettle-- 
ments  in  America  from  Europe,  publilhed  in  Englilh  by  our  hiftori- 
ans,  geographers  and  atlas-makers  are  fo  confufedand  falfe,  fo  ro- 
mantick  and  imperfedt ;  I  am  induced  by  fome  friends  to  infert  fome 
better  vouched  and  digefted  fhort  account  of  the  matter  j  this,  tho* 
Eot  inconfiftent  with  our  fubject,  will  render  the  introdudlory  fedtion, 
out  of  all  proportion  and  fymmetry,  too  prolix. 

Americai 
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America  maybe  divided  into  the  continents  of  North- 
Americacalled  by  the  Spanifli  writers  America Mexicana, 
the  continent  of  South- America  called  by  the  Spaniards 
America  Peruviana,  the  intermediate  ifthmus  or  audi- 
ence of  Guatimala,  andGroenland  nor  th  of  Davis's  ftraits. 

I.  Spanijb  Jifcoveries  ajidfirfi  fd dements, 

Chriftopher  Colon  or  Columbus,  a  Genoefe  mariner 
or  pilot,  a  curious  man  in  his  way,  fedulous  in  mak- 
ing coafting  carts  of  his  voyages,  and  naturally  a  pro- 
jcSor  ;  he  was  for  fome  years  an  inhabitant  of  Terceras, 
©ne  of  the  Portuguefc  weflern  iQands,  diftant  from 
Newfoundland  not  exceeding  300  leagues.  He  went 
to  the  court  of  Portugal,  propofed  difcoveries  upoxi  the 
weft  coaft  of  Africa :  having  for  fome  time  frequented 
that  coaft  and  the  *  Canary-iQands,  as  he  formerly  did 
the  weftern  iQands ;  confidering  the  fun's  diurnal  mo- 
tion, the  wefterly  winds  in  certain  feafons  blowing  with 
continuance,  driving  pine  and  other  fallen  wood  afliore» 
with  fome  other  fymptoms,  he  conceived  that  there 
muft  be  land  to  the  weftward. 

Anno  i486.  He  propofed  to  the  ftates  of  Genoa,  to 
difcover  fome  countries  weftward,  or  to  find  a  weftern 


*  Canary -iflands  fo  called,  from  many  dogs  found  there ;  the  /«• 
Julafortunatis  of  the  ancients ;  were  difcovered  by  fome  Guipufco- 
ans  for  the  King  of  Caftile,  about  loo  years  before  Columbus's  dif- 
covery  of  America ;  after  being  relinquiihed  for  many  centuries  by 
the  Europeans  :  the  Phoenicians,  Carthiginians,  and  Romans,  are 
faid  to  have  planted  colonies,  it  is  certain  they  vifited  thefc  iflands, 
although  not  the  leaft  veftige  of  their  having  ever  been  there  appears. 
Ptolemy's  canon  was  wrote  in  Alexandria  of  Egypt  in  the  fecond 
century,  and  reckons  his  longitudes  from  Palma  one  of  the  Canary- 
iflands,  26  D,  N.  lat.  long,  from  London,  W.  19  D.  44  M.  Louis 
XIII.  of  France,  by  an  edid  commands  all  French  geographers,  hy- 
drographers,  and  mariners,  in  their  journals  to  begin  their  accounts 
of  longitude  from  Ferro  {V  IJle  de  Fer)  the  weftermoft  of  the  Ca- 
nary iflands  20  D.  weft  from  Paris ;  accordingly  Sanfon,  a  noted 
French  publilher  of  maps,  places  his  firft  meridian  at  Ferro  j  this  is 
two  degrees  further  well  than  TeneriiF,  where  De  Wit  the  Dutch 
map-maker  fi.xes  his  firH  meridian, 

paflagff 
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paffage  to  the  Spice- illands;  they  deem'd  it  an  idle  fancy 
and  took  no  notice  of  it.  This  feemingly  whimfical 
projection,  had  the  fame  fate  at  the  court  of  Portugal, 
and  with  Henry  VII.  of  England,  though  a  lover  of  all 
projeds  to  get  money,  and  at  the  court  of  France :  af- 
ter 6  years  folicitation  at  the  court  of  Spain,  the  Moors 
and  Saracens  being  fully  expulfed,  (they  were  in  poffef- 
fion  about  800  years)  he  obtained  3  fhips  and  120  men : 
he  faird  from  St.  Lucar  upon  the  difcovery  in  Auguft 
1492,  touched  at  the  Canaries,  and  from  thence  in  3^ 
days  (\n  thofe  times  a  tedious  voyage  without  fight  of 
land)  and  landed  Odober  1 1,  on  the  ifland  Guanchini  one 
of  Bahama  or  Lucayo-iflands  (fo  called  becaufe  he  arrived 
there  on  St.  Luke's  feftival)  he  called  it  St.  Salvador  now 
Cat -ifland  in  N.  lat.  25  D.  y6  D.  weft  from  London, 
and  from  thence  he  fail'd  to  Hifpaniola  and  Cuba-iflands, 
and  home,  carrying  with  him  fome  Indians,  as  a  fpecimen 
and  vouchers  of  his  difcoveries :  he  returned  by  way 
of  the  Azores,  and  arrived  March  13  following. 

Anno  1493,  Sept.  25,  he  fet  out  again  with  his  bro- 
ther Bartholomew,  1 7  fail  1 500  men ;  he  fell  in  with  the 
Caribee-iflands,  and  gave  them  names  at  pleafure,  which 
they  generally  retain  to  this  day ;  he  touched  at  Jamaica, 
and  at  Hifpaniola  (his  ^g  men  left  there  laft  voyage  were 
all  kill'd  by  the  Indians)  and  at  the  Bahamas. 

In  his  third  voyage,  anno  1498  he  made  the  ifland 
Trinidad  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oronoke,  and 
coafted  from  thence  200  leagues  to  Porto-Bel lo,  and  cal- 
led that  part  of  the  country  Terra -Fir  ma  •,  from  thence 
he  crofled  over  to  his  firft  fettlement  in  Hifpaniola. 

His  fourth  and  laft  voyage  was  anno  1502  :  upon 
his  return  to  Spain,  for  mifdemeanors  he  was  in  dif- 
grace  at  the  court  of  Spain,  while  others  were  making 
further  difcoveries  ;  he  died  in  Spain,  anno  1 506,  -^t. 
64.  His  fon  Diego  (the  other  fon  died  a  bachelor)  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  admiralty  of  the  Indies,  married  the 
Duke  d* Alva's  daughter,  but  died  without  iffue. 

Aniericus 
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Americus  Vefpucius  a  Florentine  was  with  Columbus 
in  his  firft  expeditions.  Anno  1502,  he  left  the  Spanifh 
fervice,  and  was  employed  by  Emanuel  Kingof  Portugal, 
to  make  difcoveries  in  this  new  part  of  the  world  •,  he 
croffed  the  equino6tial,  and  made  land  in  5  D.  fouth 
Jar.  on  the  coaft  of  Guiana,  now  called  Surinam,  he 
difcovered  Brazil,  and  tooH  poffeflion  for  the  King  of 
Portugal,  in  the  formalities  of  thofe  times,  and  conti* 
nued  his  range  to  50  D.  S.  lat,  the  feverity  of  the  win- 
ter ftopt  his  further  progrefs,  he  returned  home  by  way 
of  Africa  ;  next  year  he  attempted  the  fam.e  voyage, 
but  falling  in  with  the  coaft  of  Africa,  he  returned,  and 
nothing  further  is  recorded  of  him.  The  whole  conti- 
nent was  called  by  his  name  America.  Here  is  a 
notable  inftance  ot  the  caprice  of  mankind  in  giving 
this  newly  difcovered  continent  the  name  America  in- 
ftead  of  Columbia  :  Americus  made  no  fettlemenr,  Co- 
lumbus was  not  only  the  firft,  but  alio  the  more  gene- 
ral difcover  of  this  land. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Spanifh  fettlements  there 
were  only  two  governors,  both  deputed  by  D.  Diego 
fon  of  Columbus,  admiral  of  the  Indies,  viz.  the  go- 
vernor of  Cuba,  and  the  governor  of  Panama. 

Velafquez  the  firft  governor  of  Cuba,  entirely  reduced 
that  ifland,  anno  1512,  and  fuccefiively  fent  forces  to 
reduce  the  main  land  to  no  purpofe.  Ferdinando  Cor- 
tez,  a  native  of  Spain,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
American  navigation,  upon  a  private  adventure,  anno 
1519,  fet  out  from  Spain  with  eleven  ftiips  550  men, 
arrived  in  the  ifland  St.  Croix,  and  from  thence  weft- 
ward  to  the  continent,  where,  as  he  was  informed  there 
was  much  gold  ;  he  landed  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Jucatan, 
and  thence  in  the  river  Tabafeo  now  called  Vittoria  in 
the  bay  of  Campechee  1 7  D.  N.  lat.  and  deftroyed  fome 
of  Montezuma's  tributary  Indians.:  having  eoafted  fur- 
ther weft,  he  landed  his  men  at-  La  Vera  Cruz,  and 
burnt  his  tranfport  fhips ;-  not  with  a  defign-as  it  is 
commonly  imagined,  by  cutting  off  any  retreat  for  his 
F  men. 
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men,  to  make  them  the  more  defperate  ;  but  left  any 
of  his  men  fliould  draw  off  and  return  to  Cuba  and  og- 
cafion  the  adventure  to  mifcarry.  Velafquez  governor  of 
Cuba  did  frequently  fend  him  fuperfeding  orders,  which 
he  difregarded  -,  and  marched  with  400  Spanifti  foot;, 
15  horfe,  and  7  pieces  of  cannon,  together  with  fome 
malecontent  Indians  who  joined  them.  Navarez  with 
confiderable  force  was  fent  by  Velafquez  to  recal  Cor- 
tez  ;  Cortez  defeated  him,  and  drove  off  his  party. 
Cortez  had  many  flcirmi flies  with  the  Indians  or  Mexi- 
cans, with  various  fuccefs :  Montezuma  the  chief  or 
Emperor  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  his  two  fons,  were 
found  dead  after  one  of  thefe  Ikirmifhes  -,  at  length 
Auguft  13  anno  152 1,  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  Indians 
fubmit  to  Spain.  Notwithftanding  of  Cortez  repeated 
refufals  or  disobedience  to  fuperior  orders,  and  of  his 
cruelty  to  the  Indians,  being  rich,  he  bought  off  all 
complaints  at  the  court  of  Spain  ;  he  is  made  captain- 
general  of  New-Spain,  and  continued  generaUffimo  until 
anno  1539,  when  he  was  recalled,  and  in  Spain  died  a 
prifoner  at  large  Dec.  1545,  iEt.  62,  his  body  was 
tranfported  to  Mexico  and  buried  there. 

Vafco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  was  the  firff  who  crofled  the 
ifthmus,  anno  15 13,  he  fettled  at  Panama,  which  conti'- 
nued  for  fome  time  the  capital  of  the  South-Sea  co- 
lonies -,  he  was  foon  fuperfeded  by  Padrarias  one  of 
Cortez's  commanders,  he  gave  commiffions  to  Pizarro 
and  Almagra  partners,  private  traders,  for  making  dif- 
coveries  in  Peru  ;  for  want  of  fufficient  force,  they  re- 
turned from  their  firft  expedition,  and  differing  with 
Padrarias  governor  of  Panama,  Pizarro  went  home  to 
the  court  of  Spain,  and  obtained  a  commiffion  diftinft 
from  that  of  Panama.,  Pizarro  had  a  royal  patent  for 
200  leagues  along  the  fliore  of  Peru,  and  Almagra  for 
200  leagues  fouth  of  this. 

Pizarro  a  healthy  ftout  man,  of  mean  parentage,  of 
no   learning,  hut   very  credulous  j  fet  out  with  150 

foot. 
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foot,*  and  a  fev/  horfe,  to  conquer  Peru,  he  was  after- 
wards reinforced  by  more  native  Spaniards  under  Aima- 
gra ;  he  arrived  anno  1 532  at  Cufco  the  Indian  capital  of 
Peru,  inhumanly  maflacred  many  Indians,  and  Ataba- 
liba  the  Indian  chief,  by  the  contrivance  of  Pizarro,  was 
infidioufly  executed  by  the  Spaniards.  Three  articles 
were  alledged  againft  him  :  i.  Killing  of  his  brother^ 
2.  An  idolater.  3.  Difatfeftion  to  the  Spanifli.  Pizarro 
and  Almagra,  from  anno  1528  to  anno  1533,  fubjuga- 
ted  Peru  ;  and  Lima,  the  prcfent  capital,  was  founded. 
Don  Caftro  anno  1530,  with  700  men  from  Spain, 
was  fent  governor  of  Peru  ;  Almagra  oppofed  him,  de- 
feated, tried,  and  executed  him.  Alvaredo,  governor  of 
Guatimala^  hearing  of  Pizarro's  acquiring  great  riches 
•in  Peru,  fet  out  for  Peru  with  an  army  of  700  moftly 
hoffe,  anno  1535;  Pizarro  bought  him  off,  he  returned 
to  Guatimala,  and  left  his  troops  with  Pizarro. 

Almagra  was  the  firft  who  went  upon  an  expedition 
from  Peru  to  Chili  anno  1535,  but  foon  returned,  be- 
ing jealous  of  his  partner  Pizarro.  Anno  1 540  Pizarro 
fent  Baldivia  from  Peru  to  conquer  XThili ;  Baldivia, 
1 54 1,  built  its  capital  St.Jago  in  S.  Lat.  34  D.  18  miles 
from  the  ocean -,  Valparizo  is  its  barcadier;  he  built 
Barldivia  in  S.  Lat.  40  D.  calling  it  by  his  own  name, 
anno  1552  ;  he  continued  hisconquefts  to  the  idand  of 
Chiloe  in  S.  lat.  43  D.  at  prefent  the  moft  fouthern  part 
of  Chili  or  Spanifli  fcttlements.  This  fettlement  of 
Chili  laboured  hard  for  about  50  years,  having  conti- 
nued wars  and  confpiracies  with  the  Indians  -,  Baldivia 
"was  killed  in  a  fkirmifli  v/ith  the  Indians.  There  was 
a  general  revolt  of  the  Chiloefe  anno  1559. 

Pizarro  and  Almagra  differed  much  ;  Pizarro  at 
length  made  Almagra  prifoner,  and  by  a  formal  court 
of  juftice  was  put  to  death,  and  the  Pizarro's  feized 
his  government,  property,  and  treafure.  Alaiagra's 
partizans,  anno  1541,  affaffinated  Pizarro  at  Lima, 
and  feized  his  treafure.  Almagra's  fon  .-iffumes  the 
governmenc.  Biafco  Nunez  Vela  a  new  vice-ioy  was 
F  2  ftiic 
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fent  from  Spain-,  he  was  oppofed  by  the  Pizarro  faflion, 
and  killed  in  an  engagement  anno  1546.  Thus  the 
Pizarro's  became  mafters  of  all  America  in  the  South- 
fea  i  and  to  fave  Peru,  the  court  of  Spain  was  obliged 
to  temporize,  and  appointed  one  of  the  Pizarro's  vice- 
roy of  Peru  •,  but  foon  after  this,  Gafco,  a  cunning  man, 
with  1 600  veteran  Spaniards,  was  fent  over  as  prefident 
of  the  royal  court,  with  great  powers:  the  vice-roy 
Gonzallo  Pizarro,  had  a  difference  with  him  ;  Pizarro 
is  defeated,  tried,  and  executed.  There  were  feveral 
other  infurreftions  i  fo  that  until  anno  1554,  King 
Philip  of  Spain  could  not  be  faid  to  be  in  peaceable 
pofleffion  of  Peru. 

*  For  above  fourfcore  years  after  the  firft  Spanifh 
difcoveries  in  America,  no  European  nation  attempted 
any  fettlement  there. 

Corttz's  fhips  fent  to  the  Moluccas  or  fpice-iflands, 
by  way  of  the  South- fea,  were  deftroyed  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  and  the  proje6t  mifcarried. 

The  Spaniards  had  fcarce  any  communication  with 
the  Philippine  and  Ladrones  iflands  until  anno  1542  ; 
they  made  no  great  progrefs  in  fettling  of  them  till  anno 
1564,  when  the  vice-roy  of  Mexico  fent  a  fleet  to  fettle 
colonies,  and  eftablifh  a  trade  there  between  Mexico, 
and  Japan,  and  China.  The  Philippines  have  no  trade 
with  Europe  :  the  Ladrones  are  a  place  of  refrefliment 
•betv/een  Mexico  and  the  Philippines.  It  is  faid,  that 
anno  1732,  the  court  of  Spain  had  formed  a  projed:  to 
fettle  an  Eaft-India  company  to  the  Philippine  Iflands, 
by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  it  came  to  nothing. 

The  coafl:  of  New-Spain  (properly  Mexico  only  is  call- 
ed New  Spain,  as  that  part  of  the  Britifli  fettlements  in 
America,  between  the  provinces  of  New  York  and  No  va- 

*  I  here  annex  fome  miicellaneous  loole  hints  concerning  the 
co'.mtry  and  affairs  of  the  Spanifli  Weft-Indies. 

in  the  confiderable  fea-porcs  where  the  latitudes,  longitudes,  and 
the  temporary  variations  of  the  compafs  or  magnetick  Jieedle  are 
well  afccrained,  I  mention  them,  and  adduce  my  vouchers. 

Scotia, 
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S«otia,  only  is  called  New-England)  or  Spanifh  Ame- 
rica, may  in  a  few  words  be  defcribed  thus :  The  gar- 
rifon  of  St.  Auguftinc  in  the  gulph  of  P'lorida  N.  JLat. 
29  D.  here  is  no  fectlement.  The  fmall  fettlement  of 
Penfacola  in  the  bay  of  Appalachie,  of  the  bay  of  Me- 
xico, about  120  leagues  due  weft  from  Auguftine,  and 
only  15  leagues  eaft  from  Tlfle  Dauphine,  a  French  fort 
and  fettlement,  confequently  in  a  bad  neighbourhood. 
After  an  interruption  of  a  French  fea-line  (Louifiana  or 
MiffifTippi  country)  upon  the  north  fhore  of  the  gulph 
of  Mexico  of  about  180  leagues,  from  Penfacola  to  St. 
Bernard  or  St.  Louis  bay  \  the  coaft  of  New-Spain  be- 
gins again,  and  extends  to  the  river  Oronoke,  in  about 
9  D.  N.  Lat.  After  another  interruption  of  a  fea-line 
fettled  by  the  Dutch,  called  Surinam,  and  the  following 
fmall  French  fettlement  of  Cayenne,  and  the  fine,  rich, 
large  Portuguefe  fettlement  of  Brazil,  to  the  river  of 
Plate  :  the  Spaniards  have  not  fettled  much  upon  the 
ocean,  but  run  up  this  river,  and  communicate  with 
Peru  and  Chili.  From  the  river  of  Plate  in  S.  Lat.  35. 
on  the  eaft  ocean  to  Cape-Horn,  and  from  Cape- Horn 
along  the  fhore  of  the  weft  ocean  or  South-fea,  to 
Chiloe  in  S.  Lat.  43  D.  the  coaft  is  a  defert.  From  the 
river  of  Plate  to  Cape-Horn,  the  navigation  is  good, 
the  foundings  are  very  regular,  being  60  to  80  fa- 
thom, at  30  to  40  leagues  from  the  land.  From  the 
ifland  of  Chiloe  in  S.  Lat.  43  D.  to  Cape  St.  Lucar  of 
CaHfornia,  in  N.  Lat.  24  D.  is  the  South-fea  Spanifh 
coaft  of  Chili,  Peru,  the  Ifthmus,  and  Mexico. 

Many  of  the  Spanifh  fettlements  or  provinces  are  fo 
feparated  by  mountains  and  deferts,  they  cannot  be  af- 
fifting  to  one  another.  The  Spaniards  have  not  fettled 
exceeding  200  leagues  north  from  the  city  of  Mexico. 
In  the  country  of  Mexico  fcarce  any  gold  •,  their  filver 
mines  are  not  fo  rich,  but  are  cafier  wrought  than  thofe 
of  Peru.  The  quickfilver  for  refining,  comes  from 
Old  Spain,  and  is  a  confiderablc  article  in  the  King  of 
F  I  Spain's 
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Spain's  revenue.     Peru  produces  quickfilver  fufEcient 
for  itfelf ;  in  Chili  filver  is  fcarcer  than  gold. 

From  Mexico  to  Lima  in  Peru  the  country  is  full  of 
rocky  mountains,  fcarce  or  very  ill  inhabited  :  north  of 
Mexico  and  fouth  of  Peru  are  good  countries.  Upon 
the  coadof  Peru  and  Chili,  from  7D.  N.  Lat.  t0  38D.,. 
S.  Lat.  the  winds  are  generally  foutherly,  and  extend 
140  to  1 50  leagues  weft  from  the  fhore.  Chili  reaches, 
from  the  ifland  Chiioe  43  D.  to  25  D.  S.Lat.  Peru  from 
thence  to  the  equinoctial.  Chili  and  Peru  are  narrow 
ftrips  of  land  upon  the  South-fea ;  from  the  Andes  a 
chain  of  mountains  running  north  and  fouth,  not  ex- 
ceeding 20  or  30  leagues  from  this  ffiore.  Peru  may 
be  divided  into  the  fea-coaft,  the  high  lands,  and  this 
ridge  of  mountains,  where  all  the  cloudy  vapours  feenx 
to  condcnfe  and  fettle  into  rain  ;  there  it  rains  almofl: 
inceffantly,  but  upon  the  fea-coaft  fcarce  any  rain. 

In  the  Weft-India  iflands  the  fhores  are  generally  ei- 
ther fandy  bays  or  fnangrave  trees.  In  the  Weft-In- 
dies between  the  tropicks,  they  have  tides  or  recipro- 
cations of  air  or  winds,  as  well  as  of  feas,  but  not  from> 
the  fame  caufe  •,  the  firft  arifes  from  the  viciffitudes  of 
day  and  night,  that  is  from  the  iliore  or  land  being 
heated  and  cooled  alternately  -,  the  other  is  from  the 
influence  of  the  moon. 

In  South- America  is  the  longcft  chain  of  mountains 
upon  earth,  called  the  Andes  or  Cordilleras,  extending 
from  10  p.  N.  Lat.  to  above  50  D.  S.  Lat.  near  the 
ftraits  of  Magellan,  not  many  leagues  from  the  fhore 
of  the  weft  or  fouth  fea. 

In  all  New-Spain  there  are  but  four  great  rivers,  and 
they  all  fall  into  the  eaft-fea,  viz.  i.  Rio  Grande,  or  de 
la  Madalane,  venting  into  the  bay  of  Mexico  near  Car- 
thagena  •,  upon  this  river  up  the  country  ftands  St.  Fe, 
the  capital  of  tlie  audience  of  Terra- firma.  2.  River 
of  Qronokc,  which  difcharges  into  the  Eaft-fea,  as  da 
the  following  :  3.  River  of  Amazons.  And  4.  Rio  de 
U  Plata  i  near  its  head  ftands  the  city  of  La  Plata,  the 

capital 
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capital  of  the  audience  of  Los  Charcas,  a  branch  of  it 
called  Paragua  comes  from  the  northward,  and  feems 
naturally  to  be  the  weftern  boundary  of  Brazil.  From 
the  Andes  there  run  few  rivers  into  the  South-Sea,  of 
fhort  courfe,  fmall,  and  very  rapid. 

In  all  the  Spanifli  fettlements  I  find  only  two  great 
lakes  mentioned  (in  the  northern  parts  of  North-Ame- 
rica we  have  many,  efpecially  the  five  great  lakes  or 
feas  in  Canada.)  i .  The  city  of  Mexico  ftands  between 
two  communicating  (therefore  called  the  lake  of  Mex- 
ico) divided  by  a  caufeway  leading  to  the  city,  built  in 
this  fituation  for  its  better  fecurity,  the  upper  lake  is 
frefii,  the  other  fait  f,  they  receive  runs  of  water,  but 
have  no  vent.  2.  Titiaco  in  Peru,  S.  lat.  17  D.  of  a- 
bout  80  leagues  circumference,  it  communicates  with 
a  lefier  lake  Paria,  about  50  leagues  further  fouth  ;  ic 
is  fait,  receives  rivulets,  but  has  no  vent. 

The  vice-roys,  prefidents,  governors,  and  all  other 
principal  royal  officers,  are  natives  of  Old-Sp^in  i  as 
are  alfo  their  arch-bifhops  and  bifhops. 

The  church-jurifdiftion  confifts  of  five  arch-bifhops, 
Mexico,  St.  Domingo,  St.  Fe,  Lima,  and  La  Plata ; 
and  about  30  bilhops. 

The  civil-jurifdiclion  confifts  of,  the  vice-roy  of 
Mexico  comprehending  the  *  audiences  of  Mexico,  Gua* 
dalagara  and  Guatimala  •,  the  vice-roy  of  Peru  compre- 
hending the  audiences  of  Quito,  Lim.a,and  Los  Charcas; 
and  the  independant  audiences  of  St.  Domingo  Cfor  all 


t  From  the  gradual  increafe  of  the  fait  impregnation  of  this  lake, 
that  of  Titacaco  in  Peru,  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  others  in 
Europe,  in  a  fucceffion  of  many  gges ;  Dr.  Halley  propofed  to  find 
'out  the  age  or  Handing  of  our  earth  :  this  with  his  two  fetts  of 
magnetick  poles  to  account  for  the  variations  of  the  compafs ;  are 
the  only  whims  (though  pleafantly  amufing)  that  perhaps  this  tnan 
of  great  genius  and  induftry,  ever  publifhed. 

*  Audiences  are  fupreme  royal  jurifdiftions  and  courts,  to,  whicj; 
the  provincial  and  other  courts  may  appeal ;  but  from  thefe  au- 
diences there  lies  no  appeal  but  to  the  council  of  the  ladies  in  Old- 
Spain. 

F  4  the 
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the  iflands)  St.Fe,  Panama,  and  Chili.  I  obfcrvethat  the 
orders  from  the  court  of  Spain,  anno  1728,  for  a  fuf- 
penfion  of  arms  to  the  feveral  independant  commanders 
in  New- Spain,  are  directed  to  the  vice-roy  of  Mexico, 
to  the  vice-roy  of  Peru,  to  the  captain -general  of  the 
province  and  city  of  Carthagena,  to  the  governor  and 
captain-general  of  the  province  of  Terra-Firma,  to  the 
prefident  of  Panama,  to  the  governor  of  Buenos-Ayres, 
and  to  the  commander  of  the  galeons. 

Their  moft  confiderable  towns  and  fea-ports  are 
Mexico  the  metropolis,  in  about  20  D.  N.  lat.  inland, 
no  water-carriage  near  it ;  its  barcadier  for  the  Philip- 
pines is  Aquapulco  upon  the  South-Sea  16  D.  40  M. 
N.  lat.  diftance  90  leagues  j  further  north  of  Aquapulco 
are  no  places  of  note,  and  for  140  leagues  fouth  of 
Aquapulco  is  a  meer  defert.  Its  barcadier  for  Europe  is 
La  Vera  Cruz  -,  the  mart  or  fair  for  goods  from  Eu- 
rope by  the  flora,  flotilla,  azogues,  and  the  Britifh  an- 
nual fhip,  is  at  Jalapa  30  leagues  inland.  Mexico  ftands 
upon  more  ground,  but  is  not  fo  populous  as  Briftol  in 
England,  is  built  with  a  rough  hard  flone  (no  free- 
ftone)  •,  an  open  town.  La  Vera  CrUz  by  the  obfer- 
vations  of  Mr,  Harris  who  refided  there,  anno  1727, 
and  as  adjufted  by  Dr.  Halley,  is  in  N.  lat.  19  D.  12 
M.  W.  from  London,  97  D.  30  M.  variation  at  that 
time  2  D.  15  M.  eaflerly, 

Carthagena  is  the  fecond  good  town  belonging  to 
the  Spaniards  upon  the  eaft  fide  of  America:  from 
the  fame  immerficns  and  emerfions  of  Jupiter's  fi^rfl:  fa- 
tellite,obferved  at  Carthagena  anno  1722  by  Don  Har- 
rare  principal  engineer,  and  by  M.  Pound  and  Bradley 
at  Wanftead  (28  horary  minutes  taft  from  London) 
Carthagena  is  VV.  from  London  75  D.  30  m,  longitude. 
Carthagena  was  taken  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  anno  1585, 
he  brought  away  in  money,  cannon,  and  other  effects 
the  value  of  60,000 /.  fterl.  the  licknefs  amongft  his 
men  obliged  him  to  return,  fooner  than  he  defigned,  by 
the  gulph  of  Florida,  and  a  beginning  fettlement  in 

Virsinia : 
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Virginia:  Ponti  with  a  large-fquadron,  a  private  adven- 
ture, anno  1699,  reduced  it  and  brought  off  the  value  of 
eight  millions  of  livres :  admiral  Vernon  with  a  very 
large  Tea  and  land  force  of  Great- Britain,  and  of  Britilh 
North-America  came  off  re  infe5fa^  anno  1742. 

Buenos  Ayres  is  from  London  W.  3  H.  52  M.  or 
W.  Long.  58  D.  by  Pere  Feuille's  obfervation  of  the 
occultation  of  a  fixed  ftar  by  the  moon,  anno  1708,  and 
as  computed  by  Dr.  Halley  for  London.  From  the  en- 
trance of  the  river  of  Plate  on  the  caft  ocean,  to  St.  Jago 
the  capital  of  Chili  on  the  wefl  ocean,  nearly  in  the 
fame  latitude  of  34  D.  fouth,  the  width  of  the  South- 
America  is  18  D.  in  longitude,  or  300  leagues  only. 

All  the  trade  from  Old-Spain  to  New-Spain  does  not 
employ  exceeding  50  fliips  (a  fmall  nurfery  for  navi- 
gation). The  Spaniards  have  generally  a  fquadron  of 
king's  ihips  at  Carthagena,  a  fmall  fquadron  at  Callao, 
the  barcadier  of  Lima  -,  a  fhip  or  two  at  La  Vera  Cruz 
called  the  Barlevento  armada,  being  generally  one  50 
gun  fhip  and  one  fnowj  they  fet  out  from  La  Vera 
Cruz  of  Mexico  in  December  with  money  to  pay  the 
judges,  clergy,  and  troops  in  the  Havana,  St.  Domingo, 
Porto-Rico,  and  Comanas  •,  a  private  fhip  is  hired  to 
carry  the  pay  to  St.  Auguftine.  The  fhips  at  the  Ha- 
vana are  only  occafional :  The  armada  does  not  touch 
at  Carthagena,  it  being  the  barcadier  of  St.  Fe,  the  ca- 
pital of  Terra  Firma,  which  produces  much  gold. 

There  is  yearly  a  licence  from  4000  or  5000  tun  of 
dry  goods  to  be  fhipt  for  New-Spain  from  Cadiz,  an- 
nually but  alternately  by  the  Flota  for  La  Vera  Cruz, 
and  by  the  Galeons  for  Carthagena,  the  barcadier  of  St. 
Fe  or  Terra  Firma,  and  for  Porto-Bello  the  barcadier  for 
Panama  and  Peru.  The  indulto  or  duty  to  the  king 
upon  fhipt  and  regiftered  gold,  lilver,  cochineal,  i^c.  is 
from  7  to  J  4  percent.   The  a7,ogues  or  kings  *  quick- 

filver 


*  The  azogaes  quick-filver  is  only  for  refiniiig  the  iViexico  filver. 
Peru  produces  native  cinnabar,  the  oar  of  quick-iiiver  ;  the  quick- 
Jilver  mines  oi'Pcru  were  difcovered  anno  1567.  Virgin 
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filver  Ihips  have  licences  for  fome  dry  goods.  The 
galeons  from  Porto-Bello  may  at  a  medium  bring  home 
25  millions  pieces  of  eight,  the  fiota  from  La  Vera 
Cruz  about  16  millions,  befides  what  is  Ihiptoff  in  the 
regifter  fhips.  N.  B.  The  council  of  ftate  in  Holland 
anno  1708  made  a  report  that  Spain  brought  from  the 
Weft-Indies  during  the  courfe  of  the  laft  century  about 
20  millions  dollars  per  annum. 

The  regifter  ftiips  are  all  upon  the  fame  footing  ; 
we  fhall  only  inftance  from  the  Canaries,  they  are  allow- 
ed 4  or  5  regifter  ftiips  of  about  150  tuns  each,  viz.. 
2  to  Havana,  i  to  Caraccas,  i  to  Campeche,  i  to  St. 
Jago  de  Cuba,  to  carry  no  dry  goods,  only  wines  and 
brandies,  may  bring  home  filver,  and  coarfe  goods,  viz. 
fugar,  hides,  fnuff,  ^c.  but  no  cochineal,  indico,  ^c, 
are  generally  1 2  months  upon  the  voyage. 

'A  digreJfiQn.    AJhort  hifiory  of  the  South-fea  company 
affairs. 

This  was  projefbed  by  Harley  Earl  of  Oxford,  and 
prime  minifter  at  that  time,  to  induce  the  creditors  of 
the  government  to  be  eafy,  and  to  incorporate  their 
debts  into  a  joint  ftock,  with  profpedt  of  great  profit: 
but  as  they  are  not  properly  a  Britifti  fettlement  in 
America,  I  am  obliged  to  annex  this  to  the  intro- 
dudory  article  of  Spanifti  fettlements. 

9.  Ann<g.  A  parcel  of  the  publick  debts  and  defici- 
encies were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  South-fea 
company,  being  in  all  1 0,000,000  j^.  fterl.  with  an 
annuity  of  6  per  cent.  The  company  to  remain  for 
ever,  though  the  funds  appropriated  to  them  fhould  be 
redeemed  ;  their  limits  are,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  America, 


Virgin  filver  is  fpungy  and  brittle,  being  fo  called  from  its  having 
no  mixture  of  alloy  or  impregnation,  but  in  the  ftate  in  which  the 
quick-filver  left  it.  Other  metals  with  the  denomination  virgin 
<gold,  copper)  fignify  grains  or  lumps  of  natural  metal,  requirmg 
Ii::k  or  no  refining. 

from 
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From  the  river  Oronoke  to  Cape-Horn  (Surinam  and 
Brazil  not  included)  and  from  thence  on  the  weft  coaft 
of  America,  to  the  northernmoft  part  of  America  (all 
other  traders,  within  thefe  bounds,  to  forfeit  veffel  and 
cargo)  to  go  and  return  by  the  fouth  capes  of  America, 
and  never  to  fail  above  300  leagues  weft  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent.  N.  B.  This  feems  to  interfere  with  the 
limits  of  the  Eaft-India  company's  exclufive  naviga- 
tion, which  by  charter  is  to  the  weft  entrance  of  Ma- 
gellan's Streights. 

I  find  from  the  publick  reports,  that  the  ballance 
or  neat  profit  of  the  South-fea  trade  for  10  years  pre- 
ceding anno  1734,  amounted  only  to  3 2,2 60 ^T.  fterl. 
The  South-fea  company  was  only  a  cant  name.  Their 
•whole  trade  and  bufinefs  was  only  the  afliento  for  4800 
negroes  per  annum,  and  an  annual  fhip  of  dry  goods 
of  500  tuns,  whereof  the  king  of  Spain  had  one  quar- 
ter of  the  profits,  and  the  crown  of  England  another 
quarter. 

The  Spaniards  have  no  Guinea  trade  of  their  own, 
and  but  little  navigation  from  Old-Spain  to  New  or 
America  Spain  •,  they  have  been  obliged  from  time  to 
time  to  contract  with  fome  European  maritime  power 
for  a  fupply  of  negro  Qaves  :  In  king  James  IPs  and 
king  William's  reigns,  they  contraded  with  Don  Nico- 
las Porcio  a  Spaniard  ;  his  agent  Don  Caftillo  refided 
in  Jamaica,  and  was  knighted  by  king  William,  Sir 
James  Caftillo.  The  Portuguefe  loft  by  their  contrad  -, 
and  by  the  treaty  of  Baden,  Spain  was  to  pay  to  Por- 
tugal 600,000  crowns,  for  money  due  on  the  aftiento 
contrad  and  other  ways.  After  the  Portuguefe,  the 
French  had  the  contra6t,  but  never  furniflied  the  num- 
bers ftipulated.  Their  place  of  refreftiment  was  on  the 
N.W.  fide  of  Hifpaniola,  or  St.Dominque  as  the  French 
call  it,  which  gave  them  a  further  footing  upon  that 
ifland  :  the  time  of  their  contradl  being  expired,  the 
Britilh  South-fea  company,  had  the  contract  upon  the 
following  terms :  4 

The 
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The  contract  was  for  thirty  years  from  May  i,  171 5, 
and  upon  the  expiration  thereof  three  years  more  allow- 
ed to  fettle  their  affairs  ;  the  South-fea  company  or  alTi- 
entifts  to  furnifh  annually  4800  merchantable  negro 
flaves  of  both  fexes,  paying  to  the  king  of  Spain  thirty 
three  and  a  third  pieces  of  eight  per  flave  in  lieu  of  all 
duties  upon  4000  of  that  number ;  may  import  if  they 
pleafe  more  than  the  ftipulated  number,  the  overplus 
paying  only  half  that  duty  ;  may  carry  1200  of  thefe 
flaves  yearly  in  four  fhips  to  the  river  of  Plata,  for  the 
ufe  of  that  country  and  of  the  country  of  Chili ;  may 
be  brought  into  any  port  of  New-Spain  where  are  Spa- 
niih  royal  officers  •,  may  be  fold  for  any  price,  except- 
ing upon  the  windward  coaft,  viz.  at  Comana,  Mara- 
caibo,  and  Sanaa  Martha,  where  the  price  fhall  not 
exceed  300  pieces  of  eight ;  may  tranfport  the  flaves 
coaft-ways  from  Panama  along  the  fhore  of  the  South- 
fea  in  fhips  of  about  400  tuns  j  they  are  allowed  not 
exceeding  fix  Britifli  in  one  fadlory  ;  may  have  in  each 
fadory  a  Judge  confervator,  a  Spaniard  of  their  own 
chufing ;  the  affiento  fhips  not  to  be  detained  or  em- 
bargo'd  upon  any  account  i  may  make  their  returns  in 
the  company's  fliips,  flota  or  galeons,  duty  free  ;  may 
fearch  and  feize  any  veflels  trading  with  flaves  upon 
the  coaft  ;  they  are  not  to  trade  in  any  other  merchan- 
dize ;  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  crown  of 
Spain  to  be  concerned  each  one  quarter  in  the  trade, 
and  to  fettle  accounts  once  in  five  years.  In  cafe  of  a 
■war  the  afiiento  fhall  be  fufpended,  and  eighteen 
months  allowed  to  carry  off  the  effefls.  Confidering 
the  loffes  which  former  affientifts  have  fuftained,  and  to 
prevent  any  other  kind  of  trade,  the  king  of  Spain, 
during  the  continuance  of  this  contraft,  allows  a  lliip 
of  500  tuns  yearly  with  dry  goods,  one  quarter  of  the 
dear  profit  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  5  per  cent  duty 
upon  the  other  three  quarters  ;  they  are  not  to  fell 
their  goods,  but  in  the  times  of  the  fairs  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  flota  cr  galeons,  the  queen  or  crown 

of 
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of  Great-Britain  was  alfo  to  have  one  quarter  of  the  neat 
gain,  but  this  was  afterwards  given  up  to  the  company. 

The  South-Sea  company  aflicnto  agents  were  fcttied 
for  fome  time  at  Barbadoes  for  the  Caraccas  and  Ma- 
racaibo  bufinefs,  and  at  Jamaica  for  the  reft  of  that 
trade.  Jamaica  lies  the  moft  convenient  for  carrying 
on  this  affair. 

The  South-Sea  company  have  tried  three  methods 
of  carrying  on  their  negro  bufinefs,  viz.  by  their  own 
fliips,  by  contraft,  and  by  chance  purchafe  from  pri- 
vate traders -,  this  laft  was  the  cheapeft  :  anno  1721 
they  contracted  with  the  African  company  for  a  fupply 
of  3600  negroes,  two  thirds  males,  fix  fevenths  to 
be  from  16  to  30  ^t.  the  other  feventh  to  confift  of 
equal  numbers  of  boys  and  girls,  none  under  10  lEt, 
the  contracted  price  was  22^.  10  s.  (leri.  per  piece  for 
Gold-coaft,  Jackin,  and  Whidaw  negroes ;  iS;^.  10  s. 
fieri,  for  Angola  (laves.  For  fome  years  they  farmed 
out  fome  of  their  affiento  fadtories. 

The  South-Sea  company's  effedls  in  New-Spain  have 
been  twice  feized-,  anno  1718  upon  our  deftroying  the 
Spanifli  armada  near  Sicily  -,  and  anno  1727  when  Gib- 
raltar was  befieged  •,  1  fliall  not  in  this  place  mention 
the  feizures  in  the  beginning  of  this  prefent  war.  Mr, 
Keene  tor  feveral. years  had  from  the  company  1500 ^T. 
fterl.  per  ann.  as  their  agent  at  the  court  of  Spam. 
The  court  of  Spain  made  a  demand  of  60,000  £.  fter- 
ling,  arifing  moftly  from  a  different  way  of  reckoning 
the  dollars  payable  as  duty;  the  South  Sea  company 
reckon  at  42  d.  fterl.  per  dollar,  the  court  of  Spain 
reckon  at  52  ^.  fterl.  per  dollar,  the  reft  was  the 
King  of  Spain's  quarter  of  the  neat  gains  of  the  an- 
nual ftiip  the  Royal  Carolina.  On  the  other  fide  the 
South-Sea  company  alledge  the  frequent  feizure  of  their 
effedts,  the  refufals  of  licences  or  fchedulas  at  times, 
as  damages  to  be  taken  to  account  being  one,  and  a  half 
miUion  dollars  damages  fuftain'd  ;  this  affair  is  not  as  yet 
determined  \  it  is  faid  that  the  majority  of  the  South- 
8  Sea 
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.Sea  diredors,  at  the  defire  of  the  mlniftry  of  that  time, 
had  agreed  to  pay  the  68,000  ^.  fterl.  upon  a  prolon- 
gation of  the  term  of  their  trade,  and  a  fpeedy  reim- 
burfement  of  the  one  and  half  million  damages. 

The  next  part  in  the  South-Sea  company  hiftory,  is 
a  difmal,  and  for  many  ages  not  be  forgotten  tranfac- 
tion,  a  bubble,  an  epidemical,  malignant,  and  mortal 
diitemper  of  bodies  politick ;  it  came  by  way  of  France, 
where  it  was  called  Mifliffipi,  with  us  it  was  called  South- 
Sea  ;  laying  afide  allegory,  it  is  a  notorious  inftance  of 
the  bad  conftitution  of  paper  effeds,  I  mean  paper 
common  currency  and  transfers ;  and  as  it  has  fome 
affinity  with  our  plantations  paper  currency,  1  hope  it 
may  be  of  political  ufe,  with  the  cotemporary  Miffifiip- 
pi  *  and  French  bank  hiftory  annexed  by  way  of  an- 
notations i  it  does  alfo  by  anticipation  take  off  fome 
paragraph,  which   muft  have   been  premifed  in  the 

article 


*  This  note  naturally  fliould  belong  to  the  tranfient  account  to 
be  given  of  the  French  colonies ;  but  as  it  ferves  to  illuftrate  our 
South-Sea  bubble,  a  fatal  imitation  of  Mr.  Law's  projedl ;  we  have 
previoufly  introduced  it  here ;  and  the  annexed  account  of  the  fate 
of  the  Royal  Bank  of  France  which  (linked  to  the  Miffiffippr- 
bubble)  projefted  paper-currency  for  France,  may  be  a  proper 
warning  or  beacon  to  our  America  paper-money  colonies. 

Never  was  fuch  a  barefaced  iniquitous  fcheme  endeavoured  to  be 
put  in  execution ;  their  confidence  was  in  the  legiflative  power, 
which  they  imagined  could  do  any  thing,  though  inconfiftent  with 
natural  juftice.  The  fubjeft  of  this  annotation,  will  remain  a  cu- 
rious incident  in  hiftory.  That  a  private  perfon,  Mr.  Law,  pro- 
jeftor  of  the  Miffiffippi  company  bubble  (this  name  appeared  too 
chimerical ;  it  afterwards  affumed,  and  itill  retains  tne  name  of  the 
French  India  Company)  ftiould  fo  infatuate,  impofe  upon,  or  bub- 
ble, in  a  moft  publick  manner,  the  politer  part  of  mankind  ;  future 
ages  will  be  aftonilhed,  fcarce  credit,  but  admire.  He  rofe  the 
ftock  of  a  chimerical  company  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  difcount 
(their  firft  ftock  or  fubfcription  was  60  millions  of  livres  in  ftate 
bills,  or  national  debts  fettled  at  60  or  70  per  cent,  difcount)  to 
1 9  hundred  per  cent,  advance. 

By  adding  to  this  60  million  fubfcription  in  ftate  bills,  40  mil- 
lions more  money-fubfcription,  their  ftock  became  one  hundred 
millions ;  and  by  the  King's  afligr^ing  to  them  the  farm  upon  to- 
bacco. 
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article  of  plantation  paper  currencies.  Perhaps  it  may- 
be fome  amufement  to  the  curious,  hitherto  it  has  not 
by  any  writer  been  fet  in  a  ftrong,  full,  and  compacted 
light.  Mr. 


bacco,  which  then  was  farmed  at  4  millions,  with  the  farmer's  profit 
computed  to  3  millions  more,  made  7  per  cent,  to  the  proprietors  : 
this  gave  them  a  great  credit,  and  their  flock  rofe  much  above 
par ;  next,  the  Eail- India  and  China  company  was  incorporated 
with  it,  anno  1718,  and  aftions  rofe  to  200  for  100  original-  By 
fevcn  fucceffive  fubfcriptions  of  60,  40,  25,  25,  50,  50,  50  millions, 
it  became  in  all  300,000,000  livres  principal  or  original  ftock. 
Their  fund  or  government  annuity  upon  which  they  were  to  divide, 
was  given  out  by  Mr.  Law  to  be  as  follows. 

The  farm,  and  its  neat  profits  of  tobacco  7  millions 

Profits  in  the  India  trade  1 2 

Out  of  the  crown's  general  revenue  4.5 

Out  of  the  five  great  farms  of  impofts  30 

Profits  (imaginary)  in  time  from  Miffiffippi  7 

Fifhery,  fole  traffick  of  bullion,  ^V.  25 

Coinage  5 

131  millions 
is  better  than  43  per  cent,  on  the  original  ftock. 

In  Sept.  1719,  the  fubfcriptions  (as  above)  taken  in  for  increafing 
their  ftock  were  at  10  for  i,  and  thofe  fubfcriptions  were  negociat- 
ed  at  cent  per  cent,  that  is  i  principal  fold  for  20,  the  fubfcriptions 
were  to  be  made  good  by  partial  payments :  but  as  many  of  the 
•fubfcribers  could  not  make  their  fubfequent  parts  of  payments,  with- 
out felling  out  their  former  ftock  ;  old  adions  fell  to  760  for  100, 
(notwithttanding  of  this  precedent  warning,  our  South-Sea  bubble 
iplit  upon  the  very  fame  rock)  but  by  enlarging  the  times  for  the 
fubfcription  payments,  and  the  intereft  of  their  loans  to  the  crown 
being  augmented,  ftock  rofe  again  to  1200  or  1300,  their  privileges 
being  continued  to  anno  1770. 

The  money  which  the  company  gained  by  the  advanced  prices ' 
upon  the  feveral  additions  from  time  to  time  made  to  their  ftock 
was  lent  to  the  king  at  a  certain  intereft ;  with  this  money  the 
king  paid  off  or  reduced  the  ftate  debts  or  annuities  in  the  town- 
houfe  of  Paris,  from  4  to  3  per  cent  intereft  ;  which  was  a  faving 
of  about  12  millions  per  annum  to  the  king. 

In  January  N.  S.  1 720  the  king  had  granted  to  the  Miflifippi,  alias 
India  company,  the  maoagement  and  adminiftration  of  the  royal 
bank.  About  the  fame  time  the  king  fold  to  the  company,  his 
ftock,  confifting  of  ico  m.illions  of  livres  original,  for  900  millions 
livres  in  partial  payments.     Thus  the  king  fold  all  his  ftock  at 
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.  Mr.  John  Law,  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  began 
his  plan  of  the  Mifllffippi  bubble  in  France,  anno  1 717, 
of  which  he  was  afterwards  conftituted  principal  direc- 
tor, and  at  length  controller -general  of  the  finances  of 
France.  He  was  the  moft  noted  man  in  Europe  for  a 
gameder  and  bubbler  *,  he  was  perfwaded  that  paper 
cfFeds,  or  paper  currency,  and  transfers,  admitted  of 
the  greateft  latitude  for  publick  cheat.  In  our  Ame- 
rican colonies,  after  having  reduced  the  denomination 
of  five  IhiUings  fterl.  to  a  heavy  piece  of  eight,  and  from 
this  having  reduced  it  to  light  pieces  of  eight  fo  far  as 
the  cheat  could  go  ;  they  fell  into  a  paper-currency, 
whofe  intrinfick  value  being  nothing,  its  imaginary  va- 
lue admitted  of  any  redu(5lion ;  at  prefent  in  New- 
England,  by  this  connivance  and  management,  a  per- 
fon  who  pays  an  old  debt,  of  book,  note,  or  bond,  in 
the  prefent  paper  currency  i  pays  only  one  in  ten  or 
two  ihillings  in  the  pound. 

Impregnated 


once  by  contraft  for  money :  thus  the  directors,  and  other  great 
men,  who  were  in  the  fecret,  fold  out  their  own  South-Sea  Itock 
when  the  affair  was  tending  towards  a  crifis. 

This  Miffiffippi-bubble  began  to  collapfe  in  the  end  of  May  1720, 
and  Mr.  Law  became  a  Profugus :  to  keep  up  the  affair  fo  fat 
and  fo  long  as  it  could  be,  the  company  not  being  able  to  comply 
with  the  payment  of  the  900  million  livres  in  money,  the  king  ac- 
cepts again  of  his  1 00  millions  livres  in  original  actions  (an  ori- 
ginal Ihare  or  action  was  i  coo  livres)  ;  and  upon  the  king  and 
company's  annihilating  fome  of  their  aftions,  they  were  reduced 
to  200  millions  of  actions,  the  old  aflions  were  called  in,  and  a 
new  tenor  of  aftions  given  for  the  fame,  and  it  was  refolved,  that 
for  three  years  next  following,  the  dividend  per  annum,  fhould  be 
200  livres  per  aftion,  which  is  20  per  cent ;  and  a  royal  fociety 
is  erefted  to  infure  this  at  3  per  cent  premium.  As  there  remained 
a  number  of  aftions,  the  property  and  in  pofTeffion  of  the  company  ; 
all  perfons  who  formerly  fold  out,  were  ordered  to  buy  in  again,  at 
the  rate  of  1 3  500  livres  per  aflion,  in  bank  bills  to  be  burnt.  Not- 
withftanding  of  all  thefe  labouring  expedients,  the  people's  pannick 
could  not  be  ftopt,  and  the  company  fell  into  a  languilhing  Hate  ; 
it  is  not  to  our  purpofe  to  profecute  this  affhir  any  farther. 

This  fpring  1747,  the  French-India  company's  aftione  are  at 

That 
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impregnated  by  the  projedion  of  Mr,  Law  (excufe 
th,e  metaphor)  a  national  bubble  began  to  be  hatched  in 
England  ;  at  length,  the  end  of  January  anno  1719-20, 
the  Bank  and  South-Sea  Company  bid  handlbmely  (that 
is  apparently)  great  Turns  for  the'  benefit  of  the  publick, 
upon  one  another,  to  have  all  the  other  publick  debts 
ingrafted  into  their   (locks  >    the  South-Sea  Company 

carried 


That  a  paper  currency^  with  any  profit  or  duration,  can  never  fu- 
perfede  a  gold  and  filver  currency,  will  appear  by  the  following  fhort 
hiltory  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  France. 

^    Mr.  Law,  in  aid  of  the  Miffiffippi  bubble,  projeaed  the  Roval  Bank 
m  the  following  gradations  j    1 .  All  officers  of  the  revenue'  were  to 
receive  bank  bills  or  notes.     2.  By  the  King's  edift,  anno  1719,  bank 
notes  were  fixed  at  5  per  cent,  better  than  gold  or  filver  coin;  bank 
bjl  s  m  the  beginning  of  fummer  anno  1719,  'were  incfeafed  to  400 
millions  of  livres  (a  livre  is  in  value  above  1 1  /  fterling)  in  the  end 
of  fummei'  the  French  court  gave  out  (thus  do  fome  of  the  legifla-- 
tares  in  our  paper-money  colonies)  that  this  fum  was  not  faflicienc 
for  a  circulation,  and  120  millions  more  were  made.     In  Oaober 
1 20  millions  more,  and  foon  after  560  millions  more  ;  being  in  all 
'Oo^/^'IJions  of  livres,  which  is  about  46  millions  pounds  iterling* 
which  is  more  than  all  the  banks  in  Europe  put  together  do  circulate. 
3.  Next  fpring  in  March,  N.  S.  anno  1720,  by  an  edia,  gold   and 
filver  was  gradually  to  be  lowered,  and  after  fome  months  forbid  to 
have  any  currency,  with  the  penalties  of  counterband  goods,  if  found 
in  any  perfon's  polTefTion;   Bank  notes  and  Miihffippi  transfers   to  h& 
the  only  currency  ;  the  importation  of  gold  and  filver  fpecies  is  for- 
bid ;  even  the  payment  of  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  though  fpecified, 
mu(t  be  made  in  Bank-notes.     4.  As  the  court  of  France  had  beea 
for  many  years  in  the  praftice  of  altering  the  current  coin,  for  the 
profit  of  their  King,  Mr.  Law  proceeded  to  make  a  like  experiment 
upon  their  paper-currency.    By  an  edid  of  May  21,  1720,  Bank  notes 
were  to  be  reduced  gradually  (the  Miffiffippi,  or  India  Company's  ac- 
tions, v/ere  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  ;pannerj  reduced  from' 
10,000  livres,  their  ftated  price,  to  5,000  livres)  fo  that  after  fome 
months,  v.g.  1000  livres  Bank  notes  was  to  pafs  for  only  500  livres. 
This  occafioned  fuch  an  univerfal  murmuring,   that  Mr.  Law  was 
obliged  to  fave  himfelf  from  the  rage  of  the  populace,  by  leaving 
the  kingdom,    and  thereby  confelling  himfelf  a  moil   egregious 
Cheat.     To  appeafe  the  people,  who  fufpeded  frauds  in  the  India 
Company   and   Bank,    the    court    appointed    fham   Ciommiflaries    to 
infpea  their  books ;  they  foon  made  a  favourable  report,  and  that 

G  they 
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carried  it  by  bribing  fome  of  the  legiflatnre,  and  fbme 
in  the  adminiftration  by  taking  up  great  quantities  of 
Hore  for  their  ufe.     Mr.  Walpole,  doubtlefs,  had  a  feel- 
ing, but  fecret  and  cautious  concern  in  this  affair  of 
corruption  ;  and  as  the  South- fea  bubble  came  near  its 
crifis,  he  ikreened  himfelf  by  being  made  pay- matter 
general  of  the  land-forces,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  May 
27,  1720,  being  made  firft  commifiTioner  of  the  treafury 
in  his  room.     Mr.  Walpole  did  not  re-enter  himfelf,  as 
iirft  commiffioner  of  the  treafury,    until  April  1721, 
the  ftorm  being  over ;  and  we  may  obferve  that  next 
month  the    parliament  allowed    the    South- Sea   Com- 
pany diredors  large  fums  out  of  their  forfeited  eftates, 
the  parliament  being  then  under  the  diredion  of  Mr. 
Walpole  i  and  towards  the  end  of  the  fame  year,  by  the 
direction  of  our  prime  minifter,  admiral  Norris  landed 
Mr.  Laws,  a  fugitive  from  France,  in  England  -,  (Mr. 
Laws   at  that  time  was  in  caih,    the  proper   bait  for 
corruption)   he  introduced  himfelf  by  buying  off  the 
appeal  of  the  relations,    and  pfoducing  at   the   bar  of 
the  King's-bench,   the  King's  pardon  for  the  murder  of 
Edward  Wilfon,  Efq;    (Beau  Wilfon)  anno  1694,  he 
wss    difcharged :     But  his  arrival  in    England    being 
canvaffed   in  parliament,    and   his   infamous  bubble   in 
France  being  much  clamoured  againft  by  the   popu- 
lace (Mr.  Walpole,  a  confummate  politician,  by  expe- 
rience, at  times  found  that  the  v^x  populi  yvas  thefupre- 
ina  lex ;    witnefs  the  excife  projedlion  upon  wines  and 
tobacco)    his   addrefs,    his  money,  the  countenance  of 
the  court,  availed  nothing ;    he  went  off,  and  died  ob- 

they  found  in  the  India  Company  a  fund'  for  above  300  millions 
livres  original  llock,  the  nation  were  not  fatisficd,  it  ftill  remained 
in  a  ferment  or  fret ;  Mr.  Law  was  obliged  to  abfcond  May  29,  and 
refign  his  great  office  of  comptroller-general  of  the  finances  j  and  the 
fcals  were  taken  from  M.  d'Argenfon  his  accomplice.  May  31,  the 
edidt  of  lall  March  for  gradually  abolifhing  a  gold  and  filver  cur- 
rency v/as  revoked  ;  and  by  0(^lober  following,  Bank  notes  had  no 
joncrer  a  currency,  nothing  was  taken  in  payments  but  gold  and  filver 
^ecies, 

fcurely 
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fcurely  in  Germany  ;  may  this  be  the  exit  of  all  notori- 
ous cunning  leading  impoftors  in  any  human  fociety  or 
government. 

The  South-Sea  propofals  were  accepted  by  the  hdufe 
of  Commons  Febr.  i,  1719-20,  and  had  the  royal  af- 
fent  April  4  following.  They  were  allowed  to  ingraft 
the  irredeemable  long  and  fliort  annuities,  and  the  re- 
deemables  of  5  and  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  intereft 
(the  bank  and  Eaft-India  company  annuities  or  flock 
not  included)  to  the  value  of  30,954,000^.  fterl.  by 
purchafe  or  by  fubfcription :  the  annual  payments  from 
the  government  upon  thefe  ingrafted  publick  debts,  to 
be  continued  as  at  prefent,  until  anno  1727  midfummer, 
and  from  thence  the  whole  to  be  reduced  to  an  annuity 
of  4  per  cent  J  the  South-Sea  engage  to  circulate  one 
million  exchequer  bills  gratis;  and  to  pay  leven  millions 
pounds  fterling  to  the  government  for  this  liberty  and 
benefit  of  ingrafting  fo  much  of  the  publick  debts,  the 
increafed  capital  Itock  to  be  divided  amongft  all  the 
proprietors.  The  preceding  year  anno  1 719  the  South- 
lea  company  by  acl  of  parliament,  for  a  certain  funi 
to  the  publick,  had  ingrafted  a  great  part  of  the  lot- 
tery anno  17 10,  by  which,  and  by  this  great  engraft- 
mentj  added  to  their  original  ftock  of  1 0,000,000 ;{,'. 
ilerl.  their  capital  became  37,802,483;^.  fterl.  (abouc 
4,361,930  ;£.  fterling  of  the  principals  which  they  were 
allowed  to  take  in,  by  purchafe  or  fubfcription  could  not 
be  obtained,  and  remained  as  before)  a  vaft  and  impoli- 
tick  capital. 

Next  Day  Feb.  2,  after  the  bill  pafTed  the  Commons^ 
South-fea  ftock  rofe  to  150,  in  May  it  was  fold  at  Q,y^^ 
all  July  (the  transfer  books  being  fhut)  it  fold  at  930 
to  1000.  In  Auguft  the  South-fea  bubble  began  to  lolc 
its  credit  5  and  the  diredors  to  keep  up  the  cheat,  pub- 
liflied,  that  30  per  cent  cafh,  fhould  be  the  half  year's 
dividend  at  Chriftmas  next,  and  not  lefs  than  50  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  the  next  following  12  years.  Augufb 
17,  ftock  was  at  830,  Septem.  8,  at  550,  Sept,  29,  at 
G  2  I  ^o  ;■ 
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150 ;  at  Michaelmas  South- fea  bonds  were  at  25  per  cent. 

difcount. 

At  this  time  all  the  {locks  (bank  (lock  in  July  rofe 
to  245,  but  it  foon  fell  again  to  its  intrinfick  value  130} 
and  many  fchemes  were  made  bubbles,  the  capitals  pro- 
pofed  by  the  feveral  projeflors  and  bubblers  did  not  a- 
mount  to  lefs  than  300  millions  flerling.  Mod  people 
negledlcd  their  other  bufinefs  and  attended  fome  favourite 
Bubble,  and  John  Blunt  of  London,  the  arch-bubbler, 
was  erefled  a  baronet,  a  fcandal  to  that  honourable  order 
of  knighthood. 

This  grand  national  cheat,  became  a  parliamentary 
enquiry.  In  the  report  of  the  fecret  committee,  forty 
members  of  the  houfe  of  Commons  were  charged  with 
having  ftock  taken  up  for  them  in  brokers  names ;  it 
was  found  that  the  dire6tors  bought  ftock  for  the  com- 
pany at  very  high  rates,  while  they  were  clandeftinely 
felling  out  their  own  ;  that  the  directors  had  lent  out 
by  collufion,  about  eleven  millions  of  the  company's 
money,  with  none  or  not  fufficient  fecurity.  In  the 
houfe  of  Lords,  the  whole  of  it  was  called  a  villainous 
artifice  ;  and  it  was  refolved  in  parliament,  that  the 
diredors,  fo  far  as  their  eftates  would  reach,  (hould  make 
good  the  lofTes  the  company  had  fuftained  by  their  frau- 
dulent management ;  the  eftates  of  the  directors  deputy 
cadiier,  and  accountant  amounted  to  2,014,123  £.  fterl. 
properly  forfeited,  but  by  management  a  great  part 
of  it  was  remitted  to  them  :  the  reliefs  allowed  by  par- 
liament are  too  long  to  be  related  here  -,  to  the  company 
was  forgiven  the  feven  million  which  they  contra(5led 
to  pay  to  the  government,  upon  condition  of  two 
millions  of  their  capital  being  annihilated,  but  this  was 
foon  after  reftored  to  them.  Anno  1722,  the  better  to 
difengage  themfelves  from  incumbrances,  they  fold  to 
the  bank  200,000  of  their  annuity  which  is  four  millions 
principal. 

Several  government  debts  were  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
incorporated  into  on»  joint  ftock  of  annuities,  and 
'8  were 
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were  called,  The  corporation  of  the  governor  and  com- 
pany of  merchants  in  Great-Britain  trading  to  the  South- 
Sea  and  other  parts  of  America,  and  for  encouraging  the 
fifliery.  As  Mr.  Law  borrowed  his  fham  name  of  Mifli- 
fippi  Company,  from  our  cant  name  of  South-Sea  Com- 
pany ;  fo  we  copied  our  South- Sea  bubble  from  his  Mifli- 
lippi  bubble. 

After  a  further  ingraftment  of  all  the  publick  debts 
(the  Eaft-India  'and  bank  government  debts  remained 
diftinfl  as  formerly)  that  could  be  obtained,  and  the  South- 
Sea  bubble  being  fettled,  1723  June  24,  their  whole  ca- 
pital was  found  to  be  33,802,483  ^i^.  (without  including 
the  4,000,000;^.  of  their  ftock  which  they  had  afTigned 
to  the  bank)  the  parliament  converted  16,901,241^.  one 
moiety  of  it  into  South-Sea  annuities,  the  other  half  to 
remain  a  joint  flock  in  trade. 

Anno   1733  this  moiety  of  joint  flock  in  trade,  by 

fundry  government  payments  made  from   the  finking 

fund,    II  became   145051,103  j^.   at  midfummer,    three 

G  3  quarters 


II  The  finking  fund  was  a  projeftion  of  Mr.  Walpole's,  a  cen- 
fummate  politician,  efpecially  in  the  affair  of  finances ;  it  arifes  from 
publick  favings  (the  funds  continuing  the  fame)  by  reducing  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  publick  debts  firft  to  5  per  cent,  anno  1717,  afterwards 
to  4  per  cent,  and  fome  (Eaft-India  company)  to  3  per  cent. 
This  was  not  iniquitous,  but  natural  jufticej  common  intereft  had 
been  reduced  by  aft  of  parliament  to  5  per  cent,  ever  fmce  artno 
1714.  It  was  left  to  the  option  of  the  creditors  of  the  govern- 
ment either  to  be  paid  off,  or  to  accept  of  a  lower  intereft,  they  ac- 
cepted of  a  lower  intereft  :  None  of  the  companies  or  incorporated 
ftocks  choofe  to  be  paid  off,  but  make  intereft  that  the  finking  fund 
may  not  be  applied  to  them  :  All  the  national  debt  (navy-debt, 
army  debentures,  and  the  like  excepted)  confifts  in  the  ftocks  ;  thefe 
are  as  transferrable  as  is  common  cafh,  and  therefore  may  be  called 
cafli  in  cheft  bearing  intereft.  2.  When  paid  off,  they  lofe  the 
advance  which  the  part  paid  would  fell  at,  f .  g.  the  Eaft-India  Com- 
pany would  lofc  about  70,  the  bank  about  40  per  cent,  on  any  part 
paid  off. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  finking  fund  is  upwards  of  1,200,000  /. 
and  to  this  time  anno  1747  may  amount  to  upwards  of  33  millions 
of  pounds,  whereof  a|)out  1 2  millions  has  been  applied  to  redeem 
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quarters  of  this  was  feparated,  by  the  name  of  nevif 
joint  ftock  of  South-Sea  annuities  •,  the  remaining  3,662, 
775  continues  as  a  trading  or  capital  flock,  folely  char- 
geable with  all  the  company's  debts,  and  not  to  divide 
above  4  per  cent,  per  annum  until  their  prefent  debts 
are  clear'c  and  paid  off.  The  qualifications  in  their 
prefent  trading  flock  (in  the  former  flock  the  qualifi- 
cations were  higher)  are  a  concern  at  lead  of  5,000 j^. 
for  governor,  4,000  ^f.  for  fub-governor,  3,000 ^T.  tor 
deputy-governor,  2,000  £.  for  a  director :  At  a  ge- 
neral meeting  a  s^'^L'  concern  has  one  vote,  2,ooq£. 
has  two  votes,  3,000 ;^.  has  three  votes,  5,000^.  has 
four  vpt^s,  no  fingle  perfon  to  have  more  than  four 
votes :  No  part  of  the  trading  flock  to  be  redeemed, 
irntil  the  new  joint  flock  of  annuities  become  reduced 


te* 


To  much  of  the  publick  debts,  and  the  remaining  22  millions  has 
prevented  our  running  22  millions  more  in  debt;  it  is  a  help  at 
hand  againft  any  extraordinary  exigency,  to  raife  part  of  the  fupply 
(ftnce  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  war  anno  1739,  it  has  contributed 
one  million  yearly  to  the  fupply)  upon  emergencies  any  Sum  may  be 
raifed  upon  annuities,  charged  on  the  fmking  fund  for  a  Time,  until 
further  fettled. 

"Walpole's  fcheme  1733  of  an  excife  upon  wine  and  tobacco 
would  have  been  of  publick  advantage,  but  it  was  prevented  taking 
eifefl,  by  the  ftrong  fears  of  the  populace,  left  it  Ihould  introduce' 
a  general  excife  upon  the  necefiaries  of  life  (as  in  Holland)  as  well 
as  upon  comforts  and  extravagancies  :  Befides  it  would  have  mul- 
tiplied the  officers  of  the  revenue,  creatures  of  the  court  and  mi- 
jiillry,         , 

The  flocks  or  government  debts  continued,  and  the  church-lands 
in  lay  polTeflion,  are  infallible  preventives  againll  popery  and  a  revo- 
lution in  the  civil  government. 

Our  bad  adminiltration  in  the  end  of  Q^  Anne's  time,  after  a  fac- 
cefsful  war  carried  on  for  many  years  by  a  former  good  adminiftra- 
tion,  inftead  of  procuring  advantageous  terms  of  peace,  conceded  to 
the  following  difadvantageous  articles  with  Spain  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  anno  1713.  i.  An  entail' J  cJiarge  of  maintaining  large 
^arrifons  in  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  2.  The  precarious  demolition 
ef  Dunldrk  hy  their  friends  the  French.  5.  The  Affiento  of  Negroes, 
which  had  proved  a  lofmg- bargain  to.  dl  for.mer  contradors.  And 
v^.  A  Iham  renunciation  to  the  crov/n  of  France. 
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to  3,500,000 ^T.    No  new  bonds  to  be  made,  but  at  the 
diredion  of  a  general  meeting. 

The  finking  fund  has  at  times  paid  off  to  the  old 
and  new  South-Sea  annuitants  about  6,500,000  j^.  and 
at  this  time  the  government  debt  to  the  South-Sea  is 
27,302,203  £.  viz.  flock  3,662,775  £.  old  annuities 
13,651,100  j^.  new  annuities,  9,988,328 /i.  At  pre- 
fent,  fpring  1747  the  price  of  South-Sea  ftock  is  103  j 
Eaft-India  company  ftock  being  177.  Here  we  may 
en  pajfent  obferve  the  great  difference  of  credit  and  in- 
tereft  in  the  affedions  of  the  people,  in  relation  to  a  tory, 
Jacobite  and  popilh  adminiftration  •,  and  to  a  whig  (ex- 
cufe  the  cant  name)  revolution,  and  true  proteftant  mi- 
niftry  :  In  the  tory  adminiftration  in  the  tour  laft  years 
of  queen  Anne,  South- Sea  ftock,  though  bearing  an  in- 
tereft  of  6  per  cent,  fold  at  a  difcount  exceeding  20  per 
cent,  at  prefent,  though  the  intereft  or  annuity  is  re- 
duced to  4  per  cent,  it  fells  at  a  Gonfiderable  advance 
per  cent. 

I  muft  here  infert  (I  cannot  find  a  place  more  proper) 
two  affairs,  not  of  property,  but  of  indulgencies  and  fo- 
lemnly  ftipulated  conceffions  from  the  court  of  Spain, 
to  the  fubjefts  of  Great- Britain,  and  more  particularly 
in  favour  of  our  fettlements  in  North- America,  viz. 
logwood  from  the  bays  of  Campeche  and  Honduras,  and 
fait  from  the  Spanifti  iQand  of  Tortuga. 

The  cutting  and  carrying  of  logwood,  formerly  frotn 
the  bay  of  Campeche,  and  laterly  from  the  bay  of  Hon- 
duras, in  the  gulph  of  Mexico  to  Great-Britain  and  fun- 
dry  European  markets,  has  been  for  fome  time  a  branch 
of  the  Britifii  America  trade,  but  more  efpecially  of  New- 
England.  This  logwood  bufinefs  has  been  carried  on 
for  about  eighty  years,  ever  fince  anno  1667,  by  a  fort 
of  indulgence ;  this  indulgence  was  confirmed  anno  1670 
by  the  American  treaty  with  Spain,  viz.  The  Englifti  to 
remain  in  the  occupancy  of  all  territories  and  indulgen- 
cies of  which  they  were  then  in  pofleftion. 

G  4  Anno 
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Anno  J  7 1 6  the  Spsnifh  ambaflador  at  the  court  of , 
Great-Brirain  entered  a  complaint  to  the  king  in  council, 
againft  the  Engliih  fubje<5ts  cutters  of  logwood  in  the 
bays  of  Campeche,  ^c :  This  was  referred  to  the  board 
of  trade  and  plantations ;  they  made  report  that  "By 
the  American  treaty  anno  1670,  there  was  confirmed 
to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  a  right  to  the  Laguna  de 
^erminos  (bay  of  Campeche)  and  parts  adjacent  in  the 
province  of  Jucatan  ;  thefe  places  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty,  and  feme  years  before,  being  adtually  in  poflef- 
fion  of  the  Britifh  fubjedls  through  right  of  fufferance 
or  indulgence."  This  fame  right  or  liberty  is  abfo- 
iutely  granted  and  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 

Notwithflanding  of  this  reprefentation,  and  without 
allowing  fufficient  time  for  the  logwood  cutters  to  with* 
draw  (if  the  court  of  Great-Brirain  had  judged  it  proper) 
|he  Spaniards  from  Tobafco,  drove  them  off,  it  has  ne- 
ver nnce  been  ufed  by  the  Britifh. 

This  bay  lies  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  promontory 
pr  province  of  Jucatan?  Campeche  is  a  good  town, 
large  as  Newport  of  Rhode-Ifland,  built  with  a  white 
free  (lone,  it  ftands  on  the  fea.  This  port  or  branch  of 
the  A0iento  was  farmed  out  by  the  South-Sea  direflors 
to  Blockwood  and  Cathcart ;  at  40  pieces  of  eight  for 
every  negro  flave  they  imported  ;  they  fent  four  or  five 
Ihips  of  about  300  tons  each  per  annum,  with  a  few 
negroes  for  a  blind  -,  their  profit  being  from  dry  goods, 
which  they  fold  by  the  connivance  of  the  royal  officers 
bribed  at  1 2  to  15  per  pent  i  their  chief  returns  were 
in  logwood  bought  from  the  Spaniards,  and  carried  to 
Londoft>  gnd  Holland  j  they  alfo  carried  off  fome  drugs 
viz.  Gum.  Elemi^  Rad.  Contrayarva^  Rad.  Sarfaparih  &c. 
TThat  year  in  v/hich  this  logwood-bay  was  cut  off,  anno 
J  71 7,  were  irriported  into  the  port  of  London  55863 
tons  of  logwood. 

Since  pur  people  have  been  diflodged  from  the  bay 
pf  Campeche^  they  followed  the  fame  bufiriefs  in  the  bay 

•  of 
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of  Honduras  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Jucatan  •,  their  dye-wood, 
is  not  fo  good,  and  the  mouths  of  their  rivers  (Old  and 
New-river)  are  more  fhallow.  Becaufe  of  the  prefent 
war  with  Spain,  this  trade  for  fome  years  has  almoft 
been  difcontinued. 

Logwood  is  their  currency  or  medium  at  5  ^.  per 
tun  denomination. 

From  this  Jogwood  cutting  maroon  life,  there  is  a 
fmall  incidental  political  advantage  ;*  as  the  logwood- 
cutters  called  bay- men,  live  a  maroon,  licentious,  law- 
lefs  life,  it  becomes  in  times  of  peace  a  receptacle  for, 
and  diverts  fome  failors  and  others  from  the  more  wick- 
ed life  of  pirating. 

A  little  to  the  eaft  ward. of  the  bay  of  Honduras  are 
a  fmall  tribe  of  Indians,  the  good  friends  and  allies 
of  the  bay- men,  and  Spaniard  haters :  that  is,  they  af- 
feft  the  Englifh  more  than  they  do  the  Spaniards,  and 
they  reckon  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  as  their  patron 
and  proteftor ;  our  trade  with  them  is  of  no  confe- 
quence,  being  only  fome  tortoife-fhell,  wild  cocoa,  ^nd 
farfaparille. 

The  iiland  of  Ratan  lies  about  eight  leagues  from  the 
Mufkitoe-fhore,  and  about  150  leagues  W.  by  S.  froni 
Jamaica  -,  here  we  have  lately  fixed  a  garrifon,  and  fta-, 
tion-fhips,  but  cm  bono  I  cannot  fay. 

The  privilege  of  making  and  carrying  fait  from  the 
ifland  of  Salt  Tortugas,  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  near 
the  Comanas  or  windward  part  of  the  Spanifh  coaft, 
was  expreOy  confirmed  to  us  by  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce between  his  Catholick  Majefty,  and  the  King  of 
Great-Britain,  at  Madrid,  December  14,  anno  1716. 
"  Whereas  notwithftanding  the  treaties  of  peace  and 
commerce,  which  were  concluded  at  Utrecht,  July  13, 
and  Dec.  9,  17 13;  there  flill  remained  fome  mifunder- 
ftandings,  concerning  the  trade  of  the  two  nations,  and 
the  courfe  of  it.  Article  3.  Morcver  his  Catholick. 
Majefty  permits  the  faid  fubjedts  of  Great-Britain  to 

gather 
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gather  fak  in  the  ifland  of  Torguga,  in  the  gulph  of 
Mexico ;  they  having  enjoyed  that  privilege  in  the 
rfeign  of  King  Charles  11.  "without  hindrance  or  inter- 
ruption.'* 

Notwithftanding  of  this  plain  ftipulation  ;  anno  173^, 
iti  thfe  fpring,  a  Bntiih  plantation's  fait- fleet  under  con- 
voy of  a  20  gun  Britifh  man  of  war,  as  they  came  to? 
lail  from  Tortugas,  were  attack'd  by  two  large  Spanifli 
ihen  of  war  from  the  Margaritas,  and  four  of  the  fleet 
were  carried  off ;  hitherto  no  recompence  has  been  ob- 
tained. 

i  In  times  of  peace,  for  the  ufe  of  the  dry  cod-fifliery, 
are  imported  in  Maffachufetts-bay,  communihus  annis, 
1200  tuns  Tortugas  fait ;  and  about  as  much  more  from 
Other  ports,  viz.  Ifle  of  May,  or  Cape  de  Verde  iflands, 
Exeuma  or  Bahamas,  St.  Martins  or  Rochellc,  Lifbon, 
Ivica,  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  i^c. 

*  The  reafon  why  New-England  dry  cod  is  frequently 
ialt-burnt,  is  from  the  ufe  of  Tortuga  and  ifle  of  May 
fait,  which  are  too  hot.  In  Newfoundland  they  gene- 
rally ufe  Lifbon  and  French  fait. 

By  late  ads  of  the  Britifli  parliament ;  fait  is  allowed 
to  be  imported  diredly  from  any  part  of  Europe,  to  the 
colonies  of  New- York  and  Penfylvania  •,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  fait  may  be  imported  into  New-England  and 
Newfoundland,  by  an  a£l  made  15  Car.  II.  for  the  en- 
Epuragement  of  trade. 


■  II.  French  difcoveries  and  fettlements. 

The  French  American  colonies  may  be  difl:inguifh*d 
into  their  north  continent  America  fettlements,  and 
thofe  of  the  Weft-India  iflands,  Cayenne,  near  the  coaft 
of  Guiana  or  Surinam  included.  Their  iflands  do  not 
fall  within  the  compafs  of  our  defign  •,  and  having  only 
tranfiently  vifited  them  without  any  view  of  enquiry, 
iny  fixed   refolution   is  not   to    borrow   or  tranfcribe 


from 
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from  common  authors  -,  *  therefore  the  reader  may  eX'?. 
pufe  my  laying  them  afide. 

The  continent  French  fettlements,  I  divide  into  Ca- 
nada or  New-France,  and  Miffiffippi  or  Louifiana :  fome 
French  writers,  mention  a  French  province  called  Ha- 
noife,  inhabited  by  above  16,000  whites,  about  half 
way  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Miffiffippi,  and 
Quebec  in  Canada  ;  this  is  only  an  imaginary  or  roman- 
tick  colony,  we  take  no  notice  of  it,  leaving  it  to  the 
profelTed  writers  of  novels. 

I .  Canada.  The  original  of  the  name  is  uncertain, 
fome  fay,  it  was  named  from  Monfieur  Cane,  who  early 
fail'd  into  that  river :  if  fo,  O  caprice !  why  fhould  fo 
obfcure  a  man  (his  voyage  is  not  mentioned  in  hiftory) 
give  name  to  New- France,  as  it  is  called  ? 

Verazani  a  Florentine  in  the  King  of  France's  fervice 
(Francis  I.  was  an  sadive  prince)  coafted  along  the  eafc 
fide  of  North- America,  and  went  afhore  in  feveral  places^ 
according  to  the  humour  of  thofe  times,  took  a  no- 
minal poffefiion  for  France,  from  37  D.  the  mouth  of 
Chefapeak-bay,  to  50  D.  N.  lat,  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St.  Laurence,  fo  called,  becaufe  firft  difcovered  upon 
that  faint*s  day  ;  he  fail'd  up  the  river  of  St.  Laurence. 
Two  fhips  from  England  fail'd  up  that  river,  anno  1527. 
J.  Cartier,  a  native  of  St.  Malo,  made  two  voyages  to 
this  river  anno  1534  and  1535,  he  proceeded  fo  far  as 
Monreal,  and  called  the  country  New- France.  Anno 
1542  Roberval  from  Rochelle  carried  thither,  a  few  peo- 
ple to  fettle;  they  did  not  continue  their  fettlements. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the  French 
and  Spaniards  difputed  fettlements  upon  the  coall  of 
Florida.  Secretary  Walfingham  of  England,  being  in- 
formed of  an  opening  fouth  of  Newfoundland,  fitted 


*  No  perfon  can  trace  me  as  a  r  lagiary  ;  my  own  obfervatlons, 
hints  from  correfpondents,  and  wlU  approved  authors,  and  from  pub- 
lick  records  are  lii':  niitierials  of  this  eiiay. 

2  out 
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out  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  he  faird  up  St.  Laurence  ri- 
ver, and  took  poffeflion  for  the  crown  of  England.  Arr- 
no  1 604  Henry  IV.  f  of  France  made  further  difcoveries 
in  L'Acadie,  now  Nova- Scotia-,  and  in  Canada  or  New- 
France  he  planted  a  colony  which  fubfifts  to  this  day, 
may  it  not  fubfift  long,  it  is  a  nufance  to  our  North- 
America  fettlements,  delenda  eji  Carthago,  Anno  1608, 
Quebec  *  on  a  narrow  upon  the  river  St.  Laurence  be- 
gan to  be  fettled,  and  is  now  increafed  to  about  7,000 
people  of  all  colours,  fexes,  and  ages ;  it  is  the  refidence 
of  the  governor-general,  intendant,  and  fupreme  coun- 
cil ;  tide  flows  about  1 8  feet. 

Canada  is  no  otherways  a  company,  only  for  the  Ca- 
ilor  or  Beaver  fur- trade ;  as  they  have  no  fettlements, 
but  upon  rivers  and  creeks,  by  giving  fome  delineation 
of  thefe,  we  defcribe  that  country.  The  gulph  of  St. 
Laurence,  from  Cape  Raze  of  Newfoundland,  to  Cape 
Rofier  in  50  D.  30  M.  N.  lat.  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St.  Laurence  (here  the  river  is  about  30  leagues  wide) 
about  88  leagues ;  in  this  gulph  are  the  iflands  of  Cape- 
Breton  II,  Anticofti,  St.  Johns,  Madalene,  and  fome  other 

fmall 


t  Henry  IV.  was  the  firft  of  the  French  Kings,  who,  to  any  pur- 
pofe,  encouraged  trade  and  marufaftures.  After  him,  for  fome 
time  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Colbert  (of  Scots  extradlion)  fe- 
cretary  of  ftate  in  France,  was  a  great  patron  and  promoter  of  the 
fame,  as  alfo  of  all  polite  learning,  viz.  The  Academy  of  fciences 
for  all  parts  of  natural-hiftory,  geometry,  aftronomy,  mechanicks,  ana- 
tomy, chimiftry,  and  botany ;  the  French  Academy,  for  the  French 
language  and  other  parts  of  the  Belles-lettres,  the  academy  for  in- 
fcriptions  and  medals ;  the  academy  for  architefture,  painting,  and 
fculpture. 

*  Quebeis  in  the  Indian  Algonquin  language  figniiies  a  ftrait. 
Quebec  from  De  Hayes  obfervations,  anno  1686  lies  in  46  D.  55  M. 
N.  lat.  and  W.  from  Paris  72  D.  30  M.  (Paris  is  E.  from  London 
2  D.  30  M.  circiter)  is  70  D.  W.  from  London;  variation  15  D.  30 
M.  anno  1649  it  was  16  D.  W. 

jj  Cape-Breton  is  a  late  acquifirion,  or  New-England  conqueft  from 
the  French ;  may  it  be  permanent,  but  without  any  extraordinary 
garrifon  cha-ge !  it  ibretches  from   45  D.  to  47  P.    5  M.  N.  lat. 

feparated 
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fmall  iflands,  given  to  the  French  by  the  infamous  treaty 
of  Utrecht  1713-  From  Cape  Rofier  to  Tadoufac  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  river  are  80  leagues  bad  navigation, 
Tadoufac  is  no  town,  but  a  good  harbour  for  large  fhips, 
navigable  for  (hips  25  miles,  has  a  water  communica- 
tion by  the  river  Seguany,  &c.  with  Hudfon's-bay. 
From  Tadoufac  to  Quebec  are  30  leagues,  from  Quebec 
to  Les  Trois  Rivieres  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  30 
leagues  -,  this  was  the  firfl:  French  fettlement,  it  abounds 
with  iron  ore,  is  the  refidence  of  a  fub-governor,  this 
government  (there  are  three  governments  in  Canada)  ex- 
tends 1 2  miles  up  the  great  river  and  1 2  miles  down  the 
river :  the  tide  does  not  flow  much  higher  •,  from  Les 
Trois  Rivieres  to  Monreal  the  feat  of  the  next  fub-gover- 
nor are  30  leagues. 

From  Cape  Rofiers  along  the  fouth  fide  of  St.  Lau- 
rence to  Monreal,  is  an  almoft  continued  chain  of  hills 
or  mountains,  and  the  runs  of  water  fhort  and  rapid,  ic 
is  fcarce  habitable.  A  little  above  Monreal,  the  two  ri- 
vers of  Outauawas  (comes  from  a  country  N.  W,  belong- 
ing to  a  large  and  powerful  Indian  nation)  and  Cataraqui 
meet :  Cataraqui  river  comes  about  50  leagues  S.  W.  from 
the  lake  of  the  fame  name  •,  from  fort  Frontenac  at  the 
head  of  this  river  by  water-carriage  to  Monreal  are  4  days 
travel,  but  from  Monreal  to  fort  Frontenac  are  10  or 
more  days  travel,  becaufe  of  many  carrying-places  at  fe- 
veral  catarads  called  falls  or  fauts. 

The  communicating  five  great  lakes  of  Canada,  viz.' 
Cataraqui  or  Ontario,  Erie,  llenois,  Hurons,  and  Upper 
lake  may  be  called  inland  feas,  lying  from  39  D.  to 
51  D.  N.  Lat.  the  fmalleft  Ontario  is  about  80  leagues 
long,  35  leagues  wide-,  the  lakeSuperieure  is 200  leagues 

feparated  from  Nova- Scotia  by  the  gut  of  Canfo  5  leagues  long,  and 
I  league  broad.  Cape-Breton  ifland  lies  in  length  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W. 
fcarce  50  leagues,  its  greatell:  breadth  ealt  and  welt  about  33  leagues. 
Louifbourg  formerly  called  Englifh  harbour,  is  a  good  port  and  ftrong 
fortrefs :  as  this  formerly  belonged  to  Nova-Scotia,  we  Oiall  rgfer  any- 
further  account  of  it  to  that  fei^ion.  ,1 
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long,  it  is  larger  than  the  Cafpian-  fea.  They  do  not 
freeze  over,  fnow  does  not  lay  long  within  lo  or  12 
miles  of  thenij  their  foft  mellow  circum-ambient  va- 
pour mollifies  the  air  j  the  Indians  fay  that  in  hot  wea- 
ther the  wind  blows  from  the  lake,  and  in  cold  weather 
into  the  lake,  as  do  the  land  and  fea-breeises  in  the  Weft- 
Indies  within  the  Tropicks. 

All  the  French  colonies  are  under  the  diredion  of  the 
council  of  the  navy  of  France,  and  of  one  of  the  four 
fecretaries  of  France,  called  fecretary  for  the  Marine  and 
Plantations,  at  prefent  anno  1747  M.  Maurepas.  The 
French  King's  charge  per  annum  for  Canada  is  about 
200,000  crowns ;  but  the  high  duty  upon  fait  fent  from 
France,  and  the  duty  upon  furs  and  fldns  fent  from 
Canada  to  France,  overballances  this  charge.  The  King's 
bills  of  exchange  upon  the  treafury  are  paid  at  15  days 
fight ;  the  caftor  bills  upon  the  company  are  paid  at 
three  month's  fight.  Their  currency  is  the  fame  as  in 
France,  being  2  5  per  cent,  better  than  that  of  the  French 
Wefb-India  iflands. 

By  information  from  capt.  La  Rondde  and  lieut.  de 
Ramfey,  envoys  from  the  governor- general  of  Canada^ 
concerning  the  French  inftigating  and  furnilhing  our  ene- 
my Indians  with  war  ammunition  j  anno  1723  there 
fail'd  from  Quebec  19  vefiels  for  the  ocean;  buik  ia 
the  river  of  St.  Laurence  6  veflTels  fit  for  the  ocean. 
N.  B.  ,Up  the  river  to  the  fouthward,  is  good  Ihip-tim- 
ber,  lately  they  h^ve  built  two  or  three  men  of  war  for 
France. 

The  feafon  of  navigation  in  the  river  St.  Laurence-j 
are  the  months  of  Auguft  and  September,  for  the  ftore- 
Ihips  and  caftor- company  fliips.  Ships  have  failed 
from  Quebec  to  Rcchelle  in  1 8  days.  Befides  pelterie 
they  fend  to  France  a  fm all  matter  of  lumber,  timber, 
ftaves,  tar,  tobacco.  Ships  from  France  bring  wines^ 
brandies,  and  dry  goods,  and  fail  with  flour,  peafe, 
and  pork  to  the  Weft-India  iQands^  and  from  thence 
home  to  France  with  fugars^  &c.  In  Canada  from  th& 
.      •  ^  ■  "  -       fetting 
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fetting  in  of  the  froft  until  fummer,  no  news  from  France 
and  other  foreign  parts,  excepting  what  is  conveyed  tQ 
them  by  way  of  Albany  :  many  of  the  French  furs  are 
clandeftinely  carried  to  Albany. 5  this  is  the  reafon,  why 
our  Dutch  fubjeds  there  are  averfe  from  a  war  with  the 
Canada  French,  and  their  Indians.  At  Ofwego  the 
mouth  of  Onondaguas  river  upon  the  eafl-fide  of  lake 
Ontario,  there  is  a  trading  fair  from  Albany  all  fummer  ; 
Indians  of  above  20  different  nations  refort  thither,  from 
South-Carolina  in  N.  lar.  32  D.  to  the  bottom  of  Hud- 
fon's-Bay  in  N.  lat.  5 1  D.  therefore  there  certainly  is  a 
good  water  communication  inland,  in  all  that  extent, 
and  confequently  a  vaft  Indian  fkin  and  fur-trade  ;  furs 
are  more  plenty  to  the  fouthward,  but  not  of  fo  good  a 
ftaple  as  to  the  northward. 

Canada  is  fettled  only  near  the  rivers  and  creeks  ;  they 
fow  no  winter-grain.  The  produce  of  the  country  15 
not  much  more  than  is  requifite  for  their  own  fubfift- 
ence:  the  quality  of  their  fummer-wheat  is  fuch,  that 
a  baker  gives  381b.  wt.  fine  bread,  for  a  bufhel  of  wheat : 
apples  grow  well  •,  pears,  plumbs,  and  cherries  not  plen- 
ty i  peaches  will  fcarce  do  :  they  kill  their  ftore  of  poul- 
try when  the  frofls  fet  in,  and  keep  them  froze  in  their 
garrets  during  the  winter  feafon,  which  faves  grain,  their 
food. 

They  have  only  three  towns  of  any  confideration  ;  viz, 
Quebec  the  metropolis  and  refidence  of  the  governor- 
general  of  Canada  or  New-France,  it  is  their  principal 
fortrefs  ;  the  Cathedral  is  theii  only  parifli  church,  in  the 
lower  town  there  is  a  chapel  of  eafe  ;  here  are  two  con- 
vents (Jefuits  and  Recoleds)  of  men,  and  three  convents 
of  women,  or  nunneries.  Monreal  more  pleafantly  fitu- 
ated,  the  refidence  of  a  deputy- governor,  60  leagues 
above  Quebec  upon  the  fame  rivtr,  is  near  as  populous, 
as  Quebec,  but  not  fo  well  fortified.  Lcs  Trois  Rivieres,  • 
a  fmall  town  and  trifling  fortification  lies  midway  upon 
the  river,  between  thefe  two,  it  is  the  feat  of  the  third 
governments 

The 
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The  country  is  divided  into  about  80  diftridts,  fome^ 
what  in  the  manner  of  our  New-England  townfhips  (the 
New-England  to\ynlhips,  in  Old-England  would  be  called 
country  parilh,  and  their  feveral  precindts,  chapels  of 
eafe.) 

All  their  militia  or  fencible  men  capable  of  marching, 
at  this  writing,  anno  1 747,  do  not  exceed  1 2,000  men, 
with  about  1000  regular  troops  independent  marine  com- 
panies, and  about  1000  Indians  that  may  be  perfuaded 
to  march. 

Befides  the  three  towns  or  ftrong  places  already  men- 
tioned, there  are,  i.  Crown-Point  as  above,  a  late  intru- 
fion  upon  the  jurifdidion  of  New-York,  laft  year  it  was 
propoied  to  reclaim  it  by  force,  but  the  projedtion  feems 
to  vanifl"!.  2.  Fort  Chamblais,  a  confiderable  fort  or  pafs 
from  the  Englifh  fettlements  to  the  upper  French  fettle- 
ments  in  Canada*  3.  Fort  Sorrel,  where  the  river  Cham- 
blais, the  difchargeof  lakeChamplain,  enters  the  river  of 
Canada  or  St.  Laurence,  an  infignificant  fort.  4.  Fort 
Frontenac,  where  the  difcharge  of  lake  Ontario,  and  the 
other  great  inland  lakes,  forms  the  Cataraqui  branch  of 
the  river  St.  Laurence.  5.  Fort  Denonville  near  Niagara 
Falls  (governor  Vaudrueil  had  it  accurately  examined, 
it  was  26  fathom  perpendicular)  between  the  lakes  On- 
tario and  Erie.  6.  La  Trouette  at  Les  Detroits  between 
the  lakes  Erie  and  Hurons.  N.  B.  Thefe  three  laft  men- 
tioned forts,  have  bread  and  peafe  from  Monreal,  but  no 
other  provifions. 

Befides  thefe,  by  way  of  oftentation,  we  find  in  the 
French  maps  of  Canada  and  Miffiflippi,  many  forts  mark- 
ed out :  thefe  are  only  extempore  ftockades  or  block- 
houfes  made  for  a  fhort  time  of  refidence  in  their 
travelling  trade  with  the  Indians ;  fome  French  Indian 
traders  when  they  fet  out,  obtain  (a  certain  perquifite) 
from  the  governor  an  efcorte  of  a  ferjeant  and  a  few 
private  foldiers  for  protedlion  againft  any  Indian  in- 
fults. 

There 
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*rhere  is  an  annual  patroul  of  this  nature  from  Quebec 
in  Canada  to  fort  Orleance  near  the  mouth  of  the  Miflif- 
fippi,  it  is  about  600  leagues  travel  with  its  detours  of 
rivers  and  carrying-places;  the  direft  diftancc  or  dif- 
ference in  latitude  falls  fhort  of  400  leagues :  this  long 
rout  is  not  attended  with  fuch  difEcukies  and  hardfhips, 
as  is  commonly  imagined  j  there  is  a  river  falls  into 
the  fouth-fide  of  lake  Erie,  which  leads  to  a  carrying- 
place  to  the  river  Ohio,  a  branch  of  the  river  MilTif- 
fippi ;  the  Indians  hereabouts,  are  by  the  French  called 
Miamis. 

The  French  in  their  Weft -India  or  America  fettle- 
ments,  have  four  governor-generals,  the  fmall  fettlement 
at  Cayenne  in  Guiana  not  included,  i.  The  governor-gene- 
ral of  Canada,  in  his  commifllon  is  ftiled  governor  and 
lieutenant-general  of  French  North*America  ^  he  has  un- 
der his  direftion  the  governments  of  Quebec,  Les  Trois 
Rivieres,  and  Monrcal,  with  the  commandans  of  the  fe- 
veral  out-forts  already  mentioned,  2.  The  governor- 
general  of  Louifiana  or  MifTifiippi ;  his  refidence  is  at 
Orleance  upon  the  river  Mifliffippi -,  the  other  government 
upon  the  river  Mobile,  or  Moville,  is  under  his  direction; 
the  diftance  is  about  40  leagues.  3.  The  governor  gene- 
ral of  the  *  French  Caribbee-Iflands,  or  Les  Ifles  au  Vent ; 
his  refidence  is  at  the  ifland  Martinique.  4.  The  go- 
vernor 


*  The  prefent  conftitution  of  rhe  Weft  India  French  governments, 
3.S ;  A  governor-general,  and  intendant,  who  is  their  chief  judge  in 
all  affairs,  and  a  check  upon  the  general,  and  a  fupreme  council ;  un- 
der their  direftion  are  feveral  inlall  gcvernments,  departements,  or 
commanderies,  but  under  the  immediate  command  of  a  fub-governor, 
or  lieut.  du  Roy,  or  commandant  j  and  thefe  diftri£ts  are  divided  into 
pariihes  under  the  command  of  a  kind  of  militia  officer  and  QxexiS  called 
Capitaine  du  Quartier. 

Under  the  governor-general  of  the  French  Caribbse  Ifhnds  are  the 
governments  of  Martinique  (this  is  divided  into  three,  viz.  Fort  Royal, 
St.  Pierre,  and  La  Trinicee)  Guardaloupe  (including  the  commandaries 
of  Grand  Terre,  and  of  Les  Saints)  Marigalante,  Grenades  (including 
rhe  commandaries  of  the  Granadillas)  upon  the  death  of  the  governor- 

H  general. 
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vernor-general  of  St.  Domingue  *  (Hifpaniola  is  fo  called 
by  the  French)  or  Les  Ides  ious  le  Vent,  his  refidence  is 

at 


general,  or  in  his  abfcnce,  the  governor  of  Granades  commands  in 
chief;  as  happened  anno  1717,  when  Les  Habitants  or  planters,  by 
an  infurredlion  feized  their  governor-general  Le  Marquis  de  Varennes, 
and  the  intendant,  and  fent  them  home  prifoners,  with  a  procefs  againft 
them.  In  the  French  Caribbee-Iflands  in  time  of  peace  are  kept  3 
companies  Swils,  of  100  men  per  company,  19  companies  French 
independant  marines,  not  exceeding  50  men  each.  The  prefent  gover- 
nor-general is who  lately  fuperfeded  Le  Marquis  de  Cham- 

pigny,  the  intendant  is  De  la  Croix.  St.  Bartholomew  is  a  neutral 
ifland,  the  property  and  jurifdidlion  of  it  has  not  been  fettled  by  any 
treaty  ;  it  is  frequented  by  fome  French  marooners.  Fort-Royal  ire 
Martinique  (from  P.  Feuille)  N.  lat.  14D.  43  M.  W.  from  Paris  63  D, 
22  M.  anno  1704  variation  6  D.  i©M.  E.  increafing  about  a  degree 
in  ten  years  ;  a  pendulum  that  vibrates  feconds  in  Martinique,  is  in 
length  3  feet,,  6  and  half  lines,  French  meafure.  N.  B.  Such  pendu- 
lums increafe  in  length  in  fome  proportion  or  regularity  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles,  but  hitherto  have  not  been  reduced  to  a  table  j 
at  Paris  its  length,-  as  obferved  by  the  Academy  Royal  of  Sciences,  is  3 
feet,  8  and  half  lines. 

*  Upon  the  weft  part  of  the  ifland  Hifpaniola  the  French  are  be- 
come more  numerous,  and  have  much  more  confiderable  fettlements, 
than  the  Spaniards  upon  its  eaft  part ;  they  have  about  eight  ihipping, 
or  delivery  ports,  each  with  a  m-ilitary  commanding  officer,  where- 
of fome  are  called  governors,  others  only  lieut.  du  Roy,  fome  go  by 
the  name  of  commandans,  all  under  the  governor-general  who  refides 
at  Leogane.  Cape  St.  Nicholas  of  St.  Domingue  and  Cape  Mayezc 
of  Cuba  diftance  1 2  leagues  make  the  windward  palTage.  Neareft  ta 
the  Spaniard  on  the  north-fide  is  their  fettlement  of  Ville  du  Cape, 
N.  lat.  19  D.  48  M.  W.  from  Paris  73  D.  3sM.  we  call  it  Cape- 
Francois,  it  is  their  principal  fettlement,  and  fends  off  more  produce  of 
fugars,  i?cc.  than  all  the  other  French  fettlements  there,  and  has  a  refi- 
dent  governor  :  On  the  fouth-fide  next  to  the  Spanilh  fettlements 
is  Fort  Louis,  N.  lat.  1 8  D  18  M.  in  the  bay  of  L'  Ifle  des  Vaches ; 
here  lay  anno  174?  the  famous  French  fquadron  under  the  Marquis 
d'  Antin,  defigned  either  to  convoy  the  Spanilh  Plate-fleet  to  Europe, 
or  to  hinder  the  junction  of  Vernon  and  Ogle,  or  to  invade  Jamaica 
upon  adinircil  Vernon's  proceeding  againft  Carthagena  :  although 
they  efcaped  an  engagement  with  our  fleet  (reaibns  of  ftate  are 
above  my  reach)  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs  for  want  of  provifion,  with 
the  death  of  many  men  and  lofs  of  fome  fhips,  they  returned  to 
France,  having  effefted  nothing,  and  d'Antin  foon  after  died,  fome  fay 
killed  in  a  duel  by  Marquis  de  Rocheville,  a  commodor?  under  him  in 
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at  Leogane^  the  middlemoft  of  their  fettlemcnts  in  N. 
Lat.  1 8  D.  40  M. 

In  the  dominions  of  Canada,  Quebec  is  the  metropolis 
and  place  of  greateft  ftrength  j*  when  this  is  reduced, 

all 


this  expedition.  The  intermediate  fettlements  are  Port  de  Paix,  Leo- 
gane,  Grande  Gouave,  Petite  Gouave,  &c.  they  have  feveral  inde- 
pendant  marine  companies,  but  depend  much  upon  their  militia.  The 
prefent  governor-general  is  M.  de  Larnage,  the  intendant  is  M.  Mail- 
lot. Some  of  our  northern  colonies  at  all  times  carry  on  a  clande- 
Itine  trade  with  them  lately,  though  in  time  of  war  a  neighbouring 
colony  has  been  detefted  in  carrying  fupplies  thither,  and  returns  from 
thence  in  molalfes  and  indigo,  under  the  Wind  of  flags  of  truce. 

*  The  redudion  of  Canada  might  have  been  eft'efted  without  the 
leaft  rifle  of  mifcarriage,  and  the  pofTeffion  maintained  (not  by  putting 
the  French  inhabitants  to  the  f\^ord,  as  was  the  Spanifh  principle  in, 
their  Indian  conqueftsj  by  tranfporting  the  French  fettlers  to  France, 
partly  at  their  own  charge  where  able,  partly  at  our  charge  where 
poor ;  and  cantoning  a  great  part  of  the  country  in  property,  to  the 
Ibldiers  who  ferved  in  the  redaftion.  The  Britifh  freedom  of  the 
prefs  allows  of  furmifes,  where  nothing  is  pofuively  afferted.  Per- 
haps our  minillry  may  judge,  that  no  peace  could  be  made  with 
France,  unlefs  France  were  fo  reduced  as  to  accept  the  law,  in  mak- 
ing of  peace  at  any  rate,  this  might  require  many  years  expenfive 
War  ;  or  without  delivering  up  Louifbourg  ;  the  Britiih  people  would 
tiever  be  reconciled  to  this,  and  might  occalion  a  diflike  to  the  mini- 
fters  in  adminiltration,  and  perhaps  a  difaffedlion  to  the  prefent  civil 
government  cir  eftablifhed  fucceihon.  This  probably  may  be  the 
teafon  with  our  niinifters,  that  the  fleet  and  land  forces,  apparent- 
ly defigned  to  obferve  Duke  d'Anville's  fquadron  with  land  forces 
bn  board  for  recovering  cif  Louifbourg,  did  not  proceed  to  prevent 
Louiibourg's  falling  again  into  the  French  pofreiTion  ;  that  they  might 
obviate  a  popular  puzzle  in  making  of  peace.  Thus  our  fleet  and 
land  forces  aboard,  apparently  defigned  againil  Canada,  were  by  way 
bf  blind  fent  upon  that  romantick  defcent  on  Britany  in  France.  It 
has  been  thought  that  our  reduction  a£  Louifbourg,  the  key  of  the 
North-America  C  o  d-F  i  s  h  e  r  y  and  F  u  r-T  r  a  d  e,  was  not  fo 
agreeable  to  oiir  miniftry;  as  to  the  populace  of  Great-Britain  ;  a 
i-eal  wlr  between  people  of  the  different  nations,  but  only  a  col- 
iulive  war  between  their"  minitlers.  But  providence,  or  as  fome  ex- 
prefs  it,  a  concurrence  of  many  extraordinary  chances  or  incidents, 
in  our  miraculous  reduftion  of  Louifbourg,  and  a  train  of  difa^ers 
•attending  the  French  fleet  and  land  troops  defigned,  for  its  reco- 
very, feem  to  encourage  that  fondnefs  which  the  Britifh  people  have 
for  keeping  of  Louifbourg.  This  year  anno  1747,  notwithibnding 
H  2  many 
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ail  their  New-France  falls  inftantly.  Our  pretenfions  ta 
Canada  Ihall  be  enumerated  in  the  feftion  of  Nova- Scotia. 
Quebec  (from  De  Hayes)  is  in  N.  Lat.  46 D.  p^c,  M.  W. 
from  Paris  72  D.  30 M.  that  is  from  London  70D.  30  M. 
Bofton  (from  T.  Robie)  is  in  N.  Lat.  42  D.  25  M.  welt 
from  London  71  D.  30  M.  therefore  Quebec  is  4  D.  go 
M.  north,  and  i  D.  30  M.  E.  of  Bofton  •,  that  is,  in  ge- 
ographical miles  270  north,  and  68  miles  (reckoning  45 
miles  to  a  degree  of  longitude  in  thefe  parallels)  eaft 
from  Bbflon. 

Champlain  was  their  firft  governor,  he  gave  name  to 
the  lake  Champlain  (the  Dutch  call  it  Corlaers  lake)  the 
paflage  from  Albany,  or  New-York  government,  ta 
Monreal,  or  the  weft  parts  of  Canada,  it  is  1 50  miles 
long,  and  30  miles  wide.  M.  Frontenac,  who  fucceeded 
anno  1672,  gave  name  to  the  fort  at  the  difcharge  of  lake 
Ontario,  being  the  fource  of  the  Cataraqui  branch  of 
the  river  St.  Laurence.  Le  Marquis  de  Nonville  fuc- 
ceeded to  the  government  anno  1685,  and  gave  name  to 
the  fort  near  Niagara  falls,  between  the  lakes  Ontario 
and  Erie  •,  anno  1687,  with  1500  French  and  Indians,  he 
inv^aded  the  Senekaes  country  :  the  year  following,  anno 
il588j  in  revenge  the  Five  Nations,  with  about  1200  In- 
dians, invaded  the  ifland  of  Monreal  (the  governor- ge- 
neral and  wife  being  then  in  the  town  of  Monreal)  rava- 
ged ^"he  country,  killed  about  looo  perfons,  and  carried 
off^  few  captives.  To  return  this  in  fome  meafure,  in  the 
beginning  of -King  William's  reign,  the  French  and  their 
Indians,  to  the  number  of  about  300  men,  in  the  night- 
tfrne  furprized  Schenectaday  in  New-York  government, 
and  murdered  63  people.  In  the  beginning  of  Queen 
Anne's  war,  the  colonies  of  Canada  and  New-York  agreed 

many;  Ain€ri<fsn  iVoops  are  kept  on  foot,  by  the  diredlion  of  the 
Court  of  Great-Britain,  at  a  .great  charge,  defigned  for  the  reduflion 
of  Canads,  the  fend  forces  delHned  from  home  for  this  expedition, 
are  diverted  fjoni  a  Canada  expedition  this  feafon,  and  fent  to  Flan- 
ders, for  a  grand  effort,  or  critical  trial  of  fkill,  anid  likely  may  prove 
'.'iKr'criiis  oi  ihs  ptefent  war. 
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for  a  neutrality  between  their  refpe£live  Indians  during 
the  war,  and  an  advantageous  Dutch  trade  all  that  time 
was  carried  on  from  Albany  to  Monreal  by  means  of  the 
Indians. 

The  commanders  in  chief  formerly  were  called  admi- 
rals of  New-France,  afterwards  vice-roys,  at  prefent  go- 
vernors and  lieutenant-generals.  Anno  1665  M.  deTraci, 
Vice-roy  of  French  America,  brought  to  Canada  four 
independant  companies  of  regular  troops  -,  and  in  Sep- 
tember the  fame  year,  M.  Courfal  governor-general  of 
Canada,  arrived  with  a  regiment  of  Ibldiers,  and  fome 
families,  for  fettlers :  at  prefent  their  regular  troops  con- 
fifl:  of  about  28  independant  marine  companies  very  in- 
compleat,  a  parcel  of  racaille  or  goal- birds  from  France,, 
not  to  be  depended  upon.  Anno  17 14,  father  Charle- 
voix writes,  that  Vandrueil,  governor-general  of  Canada, 
at  that  time,  acquainted  M.  Ponchartrain  minifter  in 
France,  viz.  Canada  has  adually  in  it  but  4480  fencible 
men  -,  the  28  companies  of  the  King's  regular  troops  a- 
mount  only  to  628  men  (like  our  late  Nova-Scotia  com- 
panies) and  difperfed  in  the  extent  of  100  leagues.  Their 
prefent  governor-general  is  Le  Marquis  de  Beauharnois 
(fome  returned  prifoners  fay  he  is  lately  dead)  the  inten- 
dant  is  M.  Champarni, 

The  French  Canada  Indians.  On  our  fide,  which  is  the 
fouth-fide  of  the  river  St.  Laurence,  they  are  tribes  of 
the  New-England  nation  of  Abnaqui  Indians,  viz.  Dc 
Lorette,  a  very  fmall  tribe  a  little  below  Quebec  •,  Wa- 
nonoak  on  the  river  Befancourt  or  Puante,  over  againft 
LesTrois  Rivieres,  not  exceeding  40  fighting  men  ;  abf  uc 
10  leagues  higher  is  the  tribe  of  Aroufiguntccook  on  the 
river  St.  Francois,  about  160  fighting  men  -,  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  lake  Champlain,  is  the  tribe  of  Mefiaifuck,  60 
fighting  men;  a  little  above  Monreal  are  the  Kahnuagas, 
about  80  men,  being  a  parcel  of  idle  Ave  Maria  praying 
Indians,  runaways  from  the  New- York  Mohawks  and 
river  Indians.  Their  Indians  on  the  north-fide  of  St. 
Laurence  river,  are  Les  Efkimaux,  or  Barbares  of  Terr4 
H  3  de 
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de  Labradore,  they  eat  their  flefh  and  fifh  raw,  and  gc^ 
naked  or  covered  with  feals  and  other  {kins,  they  are 
in  fmall  clans,  very  idle,  and  of  no  great  benefit  to  trade, 
are  much  difperfed ;  Papinchos  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  St.  Laurence  ;  Ajgonquins  abput  1500  men  about 
Quebec  in  faft  friendfhip  with  the  French  -,  Qutawawaa^ 
a  very  large  nation,  extending  back  of  the  other  N.  W. 
to  near  the  bottom  of  Hudfon's-Bay  ;  S.  W.  are  Les 
Ranards ;  further  fouth  we  muft  leave  the  Indians  for 
future  difcoveries.  The  general  farms  out  the  Indiari 
trade  to  private  companies  or  partnerfhips  of  Ipdiai^ 
traders  in  certain  diftrids. 

2.'  MississiPi  or  Louifiana.  It  was  firft  difcpvered  by 
Joliet  a. Frenchman,  anno  1673.  Pe  la  Salle  comman- 
dant of  fort  Frontenac  traverfed  the  wildernefs  with 
much  fatigue,  equal  to  the  greateft  of  penances,  anno 
1679,  1680,  1681,  1682,  and  1683,  he  went  by  the  way 
of  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  (in  their  communication  he 
built  a  fort  called  La  Trouette)  to  Miffiffipi.  Anno  1684 
he  obtained  of  the  court  of  France  4  yeflels  with  20Q 
foldiers  aboard,  and  failed  from  Rochelle  to  difcover  and 
fall  in  with  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mifliflipi ;  it  lies  about 
the  middle  of  the  north  fliore  of  the  bay  of  Mexico ; 
he  expe(5ted  to  find  it  in  the  weflermoft  parts  of  this 
north  fhore,  according  as  it  was  laid  down  in  the  erf Ot 
neous  fea-charts  of  that  time,  and  accordingly  landed  in 
the  bay  St.  Bernard,  which  he  called  bay  St.  Louis,  here 
he  built  fort  St.  Louis  but  foon  neglefted,  it  is  nearly 
in  the  fame  meridian  with  St,  Cruz  97  D.  30  M.  W.  from 
London :  the  French  maps  extend  the  Louifiana  further 
fouth  to  Rio  Bravo  in  25  D.  N.  lat.  From  bay  St.  Louis 
he  travelled  by  land  and  difcovered  the  mouth  of  the 
MilTiflippi  1685*,  ^^  ^'^  return  for  Canada,  anno  i6S6^ 
he  was  killed  by  a  mutiny  of  his  men.  ■» 

The  fource  of  the  Miffiffipi  is  near  Hudfon's-Bay,  weft 
of  the  great  lakes ;   the  French  have  travelled  up  thi^ 
river  in  canoes  to  45  D.  N.  lar, 
^~- Th« 
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The  firft  eftablifliment  of  the  colony  was  by  captain 
,d*  Iberville,  anno  1698,  and  although  a  natural  and  true 
Spanifh  property,  the  French  fettlements  were  connived 
at  by  Philip  V.  King  of  Spain,  grandfon  to  Louis  XIV. 
of  trance.  Anno  1712^  M.  Crozat  fecretary  of  finances 
.or  treafury,  obtained  from  the  King  of  France  the  folc 
privilege  of  trading  to  and  from  the  MifTiflippi  for  1 5 
years  ;  this  turning  to  no  account,  he  relinquifhed  it  to 
the  regent  of  France,  and  by  the  projection  of  M.  Law, 
it  was  converted  into  the  memorable  bubble  of  the  Mif- 
fiffippi-company  (any  out  of  the  way  remote,  not  eafily 
•to  be  inveftigated  fcheme  of  colony  and  profitable  trade 
would  have  anfwered)  this  Miflifijppi  Iham  .company  firft 
began  to  be  hatched  anno  1717. 

This  Mifliffippi  colony  extends  from  bay  St.  Louis  to 
Penfacola  in  a  fea-line  of  near  200  leagues,  but  all  along 
the  water  is  fo  fhoal,  it  is  of  no  ufe  in  trade  excepting 
the  mouth  of  MiffilTippi,  and  there  the  country  is  un- 
healthful  from  the  inundations  or  floods  at  certain  feafons 
by  the  diffolving  of  the  northward  fnow  ;  they  have  a 
fmall  fur-trade,  and  begin  to  plant  indigo  j  the  bay  of 
Movile,  or  L'  IQe  liauphine,  admits  only  of  velTds  of 
fmall  draught. 

From  bay  St.  Louis  or  Bern:a-d  to  Orleance  upon  the 
MiflifTippi,  the  refidence  of  the  governor-general,  are 
about  140  leagues  ;  thence  to  L'lQe  Dauphine,  where  a 
fub-governor  relides,  are  40  leagues ;  thence  to  Penfacola 
a  Spanifh  fettlement  are  15  leagues:  from  L'  Ifle  Dau- 
phine in  N.  lat.  30  M.  3.0 D.  W.  long,  from  Paris  92  D. 
or  89  D.  30  M.  weft  from  London,  are  7  D.  30  M.  long, 
eaft  to  Cape  Florida. 

*  III.  Portuguefe  dhfcoverks  and  fettlements. 
Brazil  is  a  narrow  flip,  its  fea-line  extends  from  the 
fiver  Amazons  under  the  equinodial,  to  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

*  As  a  few  additional  pages  may  conduee  towards  a  full  and  diftinc^ 
,bot  contrafted,  view  of  all  the  American  colonies  from  the  feveral 
^European  r.a^pns,  we  difpenie  a  little  with  our  limits  firft  propofed. 

:B  4  By 
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By  treaty  of  Baden,  anno  17 14,  Spain  refigns  to  Portu* 
gal,  in  full  property  and  jurifdidion,  the  territory  and 
colony  of  the  Sacrament  on  the  north  branch  of  Rio  de 
la  Plata ;  Portugal  not  to  allow  of  any  traders  to  Brazil, 
but  the  European  Portuguefe.  The  Portuguefe  have  a 
fort  on  the  north  fide  of  the  entrance  of  La  Plata  in  S, 
lat.  34 D. 

Brazil  was  a  Portuguefe  accidental  difcovcry  ;  m  fail- 
ing for  their  fettlements  and  factories  in  the  Eaft-Indies,, 
anno  1500,  a  Brazil  fleet  by  the  eafterly  trade-winds  was 
drove  upon  the  coaft  of  Brazil.  They  made  no  fettle- 
ment  of  confequence  until  anno  1 549,  King  John  fent 
over  fettlers  and  foldiers. 

It  is  divided  into  14  captain* (hips,  whereof  8  belong 
to  the  king,  and  6  to  private  proprietors  -,  all  under  one 
vice-roy,  who  refides  at  Bahia,  or  Bay  of  all  Saints  in 
S.  lat.  1 2  D.  45  M. 

The  Portuguefe  upon  their  firft  arrival  in  Brazil  crU' 
elly  murdered  the  Indians  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Spa-^ 
niards  had  done  in  Mexico  and  Peru  -,  doubtlefs  the  po- 
litical reafon  was,  there  being  too  numerous  to  be  kept 
under  a  continued  fubjedion  ;  but  their  religious  evafion 
was,  dominion  is  founded  upon  grace,  therefore  none 
have  any  right  to  life  or  land  but  the  true  Roman  Ca- 
tholicks,  Tantum  potuit  fuadere  malorum  relfgio. 

Portugal,  confequently  Brazil,  v/as  in  the  Spanifh  ju- 
rlfdidion  from  anno  1580  to  1640  ;  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
claimed  as  he  was  the  fon  of  the  eldert  daughter  of  King 
Emanuel  of  Portugal ;  whereas  the  Duchefs  of  Braganza 
was  a  daughter  of  the  fon  of  King  Emanuel,  a  better  title. 
The  Dutch  revolted  from  and  at  war  with  Spain,  become 
mailers  of  the  northern  parts  of  Brazils  for  feme  years; 
upon  the  revolution  of  Portugal  in  favour  of  the  houfc 
of  Braganza,  anno  1 640,  the  Dutch  gradually  loft  ground, 
the  Dutch  chufing  rather  to  out  the  Portuguefe  from  the 
Spice-iflands,  than  divert  their  force  to  keep  pofleflion  of 
Brazil;  by  Cromweil's  war  with  the  Dutch,  anno  1642 
May,  to  anno  1654  April,  they  could  not  afford  fufficient 

protection 
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protection  to  their  conquefts  there  (anno  1641  the  Dutch 
made  a  truce  with  the  Portuguefe,  titi  pojfidetis,  for  10, 
years)  and  from  the  above  confiderations  and  their  fmall 
country  not  affording  fpare  people  fufficientto  fettle  there, 
the  Dutch  made  a  total  furrender  by  a  treaty  anno  i66r. 

Their  rich  mines  diverted  them  from  their  former  fugar 
bufmefs,  and  the  other  European  colonies  have  got  into  it. 
The  yearly  import  of  gold  to  Portugal,  for  fome  years  pa(l> 
has  been  about  3  million  ^evWng  per  annum. 

Anno  1 7 1 1  the  French  took  Rio  de  Janiero  and  brought 
it  to  contribution ;  it  is  from  thence  that  moft  of  their  gold 
is  (hipt.  The  Brazil  fleet  for  that  port  in  S.  Lat.  23  D. 
fets  out  in  January  •,  for  Bahia,  in  near  13  D.  S.  Lat.  they 
fet  out  in  February  -,  for  Fernambuc  in  8  D.  S.  Lat.  fet 
out  in  March  *,  and  upon  their  return  leave  thefe  parts  in 
May  and  June.  Moft  of  the  Brazil  harbours  are  a  dan- 
gerous navigation,  becaufe  of  funken  rocks  at  a  fmall 
depth.  ■tn-TO-' 

The  moft  valuable  imports  to  Portugal  from  Brazils 
are  gold  (generally  coined  there  at  Bahia  marked  B.  and 
Rio  de  Janiero  marked  R.)  found  in  feparate  grains  or  fmall 
pieces,  or  intermixed  with  fpar,  but  notextraded  or  fepa- 
rated  from  filver  and  other  metals  as  in  Mexico ;  and  of 
lace  diamonds,  generally  t  fmall  and  of  a  bad- water* 


f  We  have  lately  in  the  news  papers  from  Europe,  a  romantick 
account,  of  a  huge  diamond  lent  home  from  Brazils  to  the  King 
of  Portugal  of  1680  carats  (a  carat  is  4  grains)  the  news -writers, 
to  heighten  the  romance,  put  it  at  224  millions  fterling  value  ;  whereas 
even  according  to  the  ancient  high  valuation  of  diamonds  (formerly 
a  diamond  of  one  carat  of  a  good  water  and  well  polilhed  was  va- 
lued ac  10/.  fterling,  or  1 10  Dutch  florins,  the  value  of  thofe  more 
weighty  was  the  iquare  of  carats  multiplied  into  the  value  of  one 
carat ;  diamonds  moll  in  demand  are  from  1  and  half  grains  to  6 
grains)  if  cut  and  polifhed  of  the  beft  water  would  not  exceed  2S 
millions  fterling,  and  if  only  brute  or  not  cut,  not  above  half  that 
value,  and  if  we  fuppofe  it  of  a  bad  water,  as  are  moft  of  the  Brazil 
diamonds,  perhaps  not  much  better  than  fome  curious  well  cut  and 
■.^oli'hed  pebbles,  this  will  reduce  the  value  very  much.  Formerly 
'I'-i  largeft  diamonds  knov/n  were,  i .  That  of  the  Great  Mogul  (for- 
merly 
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The  Dutch  Weft-India  company  is  of  little  or  no  con- 
fideration  ;  the  price  of  their  acflions  (or  ftock  as  it  is 
called  in  London)  ^o  to  o,^  ;  whereas  the  Dutch  Eaft-India 
company  adions  at  prefent  are  about  350+.  For  many 
years  their  whole  bufinefs  was  depredations  or  piracies 
upon  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  in  which  they  were 
very  fuccefsful  ;  firft  they  took  a  Brazil  fleet  in  Bahia  or 
bay  of  All-Saints,  next  they  took  two  Ihips  of  the  Spanifli 
plate-fleet  near  Cuba,  fome  time  after  they  £ook  a  SpanifH 
plate-fleet  worth  twelve  millions  of  florins.  Ac  prefent  the 
interlopers  run  away  with  the  company's  trade  and  profits. 


jnerly  all  diamonds  of  any  value  came  from  the  Mogul's  dominions) 
of  279  carats,  z.  That  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany  of  139  ca- 
rats but  inclining  to  a  citron  colour,  3.  Governor  Pitt's  diamond  fold 
to  the  crown  of  France  for  2  millions  of  livres  or  1  35,000/.  fterling, 
it  was  of  1 27  carats. 

•f-  In  Amsterdam-Bank,  there  i«  no  fale  of  anions  or  ftock,  it 
is  not  properly  a  company.  It  was  eftablifhed  anno  1 609  by  a  placaert 
or  aft  of  the  vroedfchap  or  town-councilj  the  ftate  of  Amllerdam  oblige 
themfelves  to  make  good  all  monies  lodged  in  this  bank.  They  retain 
ihe  fame  intrinfick  value  of  denominations,  as  they  were  at  tlie  time  of 
the  ereftion  of  this  bank  ;  thus  for  inllance,  a  ducatoon  at  that  time 
v^as  three  guilders,  and  fo  continues  to  be  received  and  paid  away 
there ;  whereas  in  the  common  currency  of  Holland,  it  is  reckoned  63 
Hivers,  and  the  par  of  the  agio  is  5  per  cent.  N.  B.  Here  is  a  me- 
thod to  prevent  depreciation,  and  qualifies  this  bank  for  that  univer- 
sal credit  which  it  has  obtain'd  in  all  foreign  trade;  notwithftanding 
■we  may  obferve  that  the  beft  conftitutions  upon  earth  may  be  fhocked 
■by  very  extraordinary  events,  anno  1672  upon  that  fudden  rapid  inva- 
sion of  the  feven  united  provinces  hy  France,  the  transfers  in  this 
bank  were  fold  at  10  per  cent,  difcount,  for  current  m;0ney,  which 
with  the  addition  of  the  agio  is  in  efFeft  i  5  per  cent.  This  Bank  is 
the  merchant's  cafhier,  and  he  negotiates  his  affairs  by  transfers  in  his 
folio,  a  bank  transfer  is  a  legal  tender  ;  when  the  bank  pays  out  fpecie, 
which  feldom  happens,  they  retain  one  eighth  per  cent,  for  keeping, 
t-elling,  &c.  Merchants  of  great  dealings,  for  10  ducatoons  per  an- 
num have  the  ftate  of  their  account  fent  to  their  lodgings  every  morn- 
ing ;  the  charge  of  transferring  a  fum  exceeding  300  guilders  cofto 
only  one  ftiver  or  penny.  There  was  a  bank  eftablifhed  at  JRotterdani 
anno  1O36,  it  is  of  no  note. 

After 
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After  anno  1621,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  Dutch  12 
years  truce  with  Spain,  they  difturbed  the  Brazil  fettlements 
(the  Portuguefe  dominions  were  at  that  time  under  the 
Spanifh  jurifdiflion)  and  were  troublefome  in  ChiH  -,  they 
got  fome  footing  in  Guiana  and  retained  a  confiderable 
footing  in  the  north  parts  of  Brazil,  for  fome  years. 

The  Dutch  fettlements  in  America  are  not  confiderablCs 
viz. 

1.  Amongft  the  Caribbee  iflands,  the  fmall  ifland  of 
Statia  or  St.  Euftace,  a  few  leagues  weft  from  St.  Kits  ; 
here  is  a  Dutch  Weft-India  company-governor ;  notwith- 
ftanding  the  Dutch  interlopers  carry  on  here  a  confide* 
rable  trade  with  the  French  and  Britifti  people  of  the 
Caribbee  iflands ;  in  this  port  the  Britifti  and  French  Ame- 
ricans carry  on  a  confiderable  intercourfe  of  trade  ;  and 
from  St.  Kits  much  fugar  and  molaflfes  are  brought  clan- 
deftijiely  to  fave  the  4  and  half  per  cent,  and  the  plan- 
tation-duty, and  plantation-bonds.  This  ifland  is  not 
papable  of  making  above  100,000/^.  wt.  of  fugar  per 
annum.  The  governor  of  Statia  fends  a  commandant 
to  the  fmall  ifland  of  Sabia,  which  raifes  only  fome  ftock 
or  market  provifions  j  he  has  alfo  a  commandant  in 
St.  Martin's  ifland,  this  feems  to  be  a  neutral  ifland,  at 
prefent  a  few  Dutch  and  fome  French  live  there,  but  of 
no  confideration, 

2.  Amongft  the  lelTer  Antilles  (Cuba,  Jamaica,  Hifpa- 
niola,  and  Porto-Rico  are  called  the  greater  Antilles)  upon 
the  coaft  of  Caraccoes  or  windward  coaft  of  the  Spanifli 
main,  their  principal  fettlcment  is  the  fmall  ifland  of 
Curaib,  lies  about  8  leagues  from  the  Terra  Firma  in  12 
D.  N.  Lat.  The  Dutch  took  it  from  the  Spaniards,  anno 
1634;  their  chief  bufinefs  is  an  interloping  fmuggHng 
trade  with  the  windward  coaft  of  the  Spanilh.  main. 
Adjoining  to  it  are  the  Dutch  fmall  iflands  of  Aruba  eaft- 
ward,  and  weft  ward  are  Bonaire,  Aves,  Roca,  andOrchilla, 
of  no  confideration. 

3.  Guiana;  their  chief  fettlement  is  Surinam.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Dutch  from  the  Englifli  in  the  beginning  of 

King 
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King  Charles  IPs  reign,  and  confirmed  to  them  by  the 
treaty  of  Breda  anno  1667  in  exchange  for  New-York  con- 
firmed to  the  Englifh.  Here  are  three  proprietors  con- 
jcerned,  viz.  The  Dutch  Wed-India  company,  the  town 
of  Amfterdam,  and  admiral  Somelfdike's  heirs.  It  is  gar- 
rifon'd  by  a  detachment  of  one  man  out  of  each  Dutch 
Toot  company  of  regular  troops.  It  is  a  fugar  colony, 
they  keep  their  books  in  light  pieces  of  eight,  royals,  and 
ftivers  5  6  (livers  make  a  royal,  8  royals  make  a  piece  of 
eight.  Their  currency  is  20  per  cent,  worfe  than  the  cur- 
rency in  Holland,  a  Holland's  guilder  pafies  for  24  divers  j 
their  large  currency  is  transferring  bills  of  exchange  upon 
Amfterdam,  at  the  difference  of  20  per  cent;  a  heavy 
piece  of  eight  paffes  for  three  guilders. 

New-England  has  a  confiderable  trade  with  Surinam  for 
molaffes.  Surinam  government  by  proclamation  Jan.  2  7. 
1 705.  N.  S.  allow  the  importation  of  *  horfes  and  neat  cat- 
tle from  our  colonies,  at  an  impoft  of  feven  guilders  per 
head,  with  tunnage  of  feven  guilders  per  laft  of  two  tun 
ihipping  -,  there  is  alfo  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  out  (6  per 
cent,  inward)  upon  two  third  value  of  goods. 

"Weft  or  to  the  leeward  of  Surinam  is  Barbice,  a  new 
fettlement,  belonging  to  a  feparate  company,  in  a  very 
thriving  way,  fhares  are  are  fold  at  a  very  great  advance. 

Weft  of  Barbice  is  anofher  Dutch  fettlement  Efquibe 
(the  Englifh  feamen,  much  guilty  of  corrupting  foreign 
words,  call  it,  Ife  a  Cape)  this  furnifhes  good  mill  timber 
for  all  the  Weft-India  fugar  fettlements,  and  produces 
quantities  of  Balfam  Capivi,  the  beft  of  all  the  medicinal 
natural  balfams. 

Cayenne  afmall  French  fettlement  in  Guiana,  eaft,  that 
Is  to  windward  of  Surinam,  it  lies  in  N.  Lat.  4D.  ^^  M. 
it  is  a  fugar  colony.  New-England  fends  2  or  3  (loops 
to  Cayenne  yearly  for  molaffes. 

St.  Thomas 


*  In  New-England  there  is  a  breed  of  fmall  mean  horfes  called 
Jades  or  Surinamers,  thefe  run  and  feed  in  the  wafte  lands  at  little  or 
KO  charge,  and  are  fhipt  off  to  Surinam  for  the  ufe  of  their  millsj  &c. 
in  the  fugar  planiations 
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-f  St.  Thomas,  one  of  the  Virgin-iflands,  is  compre- 
hended in  the  commiffion  of  the  governor-general  of 
our  leeward  iflands  ;  at  prefent  it  is  in  polTeflion  of  a 
Daniih  company,  feldom  any  company's  fhips  to  be  feen 
there  ;  the  king  of  Denmark  has  a  negative  in  all  their 
proceedings,  they  may  raife  about  2,500,0001b.  weighc 
of  fugar  per  annum,  they  raife  fome  cotton  ;  here  is  a 
Brandebourg  or  Pruffian  faftory.  All  their  ordinances 
and  publick  writings  are  in  Hollands  or  low  Dutch,  which 
is  the  mother-tongue  of  the  ifland.  Their  currency  is 
as  in  Surinam.  It  is  a  fort  of  neutral  port,  but  under 
good  oeconomy. 

Tobago  lies  in  iiD.  30  M.  N.  lat.  59  D.  W.  from 
London,  about  40  leagues  fouth  from  Barbadoes,  near 
the  Spanilh  iQand  Trinadad,  which  lies  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Oranoke.  King  Charles  II.  made  a  grant  of  it 
to  the  Duke  of  Courland  to  be  fettled  only  by  the  fubjefts 
of  England  and  Courland.  The  Duke  of  Courland  made 
feveral  grants  in  it  to  Engliflimen,  but  continues  not  fettled. 

St.  Crux.  The  Englifh,  French,  and  Danifli  have  at 
times  claimed  it  -,  it  continues  a  neutral  iQand,  lies  foutb 
from  the  Virgin -iHands. 

V.  Britifli/;^  American  J//?«?^'mV^,  «;;i  Weft-India 
ijla7id  fettkments. 

I  come  to  a  clofe  of  the  introdudory  account  of  Ame- 
rican affairs  in  general,  it  has  infenfibly  fwelled  in  the 
handling,  much  beyond  my  firft  plan  ;  I  hope  it  is  not 
tedious  to  the  curious  and  intelligent  reader.  We  now 
enter  upon  the  principallx  intended  fubjed,  the  Britifh 
fettlements  in  America,  An  author,  without  oftentation 
defigning  a  common  good,  may  endeavour  to  conciliate 
attention  and  faith  in  his  readers.  As  no  man  is  born 
v/ith  the  inftinft  or  innate  knowledge  of  his  native  or 
mother  country,  and  does  not  generally  enter  upon  fuch 

f  We  annex  the  following  fhort  paragraphs  to  render  our  enumeration 
of  : he  American  fettlcrnents  from  Europe  compleat. 

refearches 
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refearches  until  25  Mt.  the  air  of  the  foil  and  juvenile 
converfation  do  not  much  contribute  towards  this  : 
Therefore  a  perfon  not  a  native,  but  not  a  foreigner^ 
•who  comes  into  any  country  at  that  age,  and  enters  upon 
and  profecutes  fuch  invefligations  from  perfonal  obferva- 
tions,  and  credible  correfpondencies  for  a  courfe  of  thirty 
years,  may  be  faid,  as  if  born  in  the  country.  I  hope 
criticks,  natives  of  any  of  thefe  our  colonies,  will  not 
reckon  it  a  prefumption  in  me  to  effay  the  following  ac« 
counts ;  efpecially  as  at  prefent,  no  native  appears  to  un- 
dertake this  laborious  but  ufeful  performance  y  I  acknow- 
ledge it  to  be  a  performance  not  of  genius,  but  of  labour^ 
and  method  to  render  it  diftinft  and  clear. 

The  American  colonies  cannot  be  claimed  by  the  feve- 
ral  European  nations  from  preocupancy  (they  v/ere  not 
derelifts  but  in  poffeflion  of  the  aboriginal  Indians)  nor 
by  inheritance,  nor  by  what  the  law  of  nature  and  nations 
deem  a  juftifiable  conqueft  ;  therefore  the  adventuring 
European  powers,  could  only  give  to  fome  of  their  par- 
ticular fubjefls  an  exclufive  grant  of  negociating  and  pur- 
chafing  from  the  natural  proprietors  the  native  Indiansj 
and  thereupon  a  power  of  jurifdidtion. 

Formerly  priority  of  difcovery,  even  without  a  conti- 
nued occupancy  or  pofleflion,  was  deemed  a  good  claim  : 
thus  we  originate  our  claims  in  North-^America  from  thef 
Cabots  coafting  from  Prima  Villa  in  66  D.  to  34  D.  Ni 
lat.  although  for  near  a  gentury  following j  we  made  nd 
fettlements  there,  and  did  not  fo  much  as  navigate  the 
coaft  ;  becaufe  Henry  VIII.  was  a  vicious  princcj  the  af- 
fairs of  his  wives,  and  perplexities  with  the  church,  gave 
him  full  employment;  Edward  VI.  was  a  minor;  Qu^ 
Mary  a  wicked  woman  and  bigotted  Roman  Catholick, 
her  fole  attention  was  to  re-eftablilh  popery,  at  that  time 
wearing  out  of  fafhion,  in  a  mod  inhumane,  execrable, 
furious,  zealous  manners  good  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  great 
encourager  of  trade  and  navigation  in  fome  refpeds^ 
but  had  the  diftrefling  of  the  Spaniards,  and  proteftion 
of  the  Dutch,  more  in  her  intentions,  than  the  making  of 
2  difcoveries 
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difcoveries  and  fettlements  in  America.  Royal  grants 
of  lands  if  not  occupied,  and  in  procefs  of  time  if  ano- 
ther grant  (with  occupancy)  is  made  to  others,  the  firft 
grant  becomes  void.  Thus  Duke  Hamilton's  grant  ire 
the  Naraganfet  country,  Mr.  Mafon's  grant  of  New- 
Hampfhire,  and  many  grants  in  the  N.  E.  parts  of  New- 
England  are  become  void. 

The  Cabots  of  Venetian  extradl,  anno  1495  obtained 
from  K.  Henry  VII.  a  patent  for  the  property  of  all  land* 
shey  fhould  difcover  weftward  of  Europe,  one  fifth  of 
the  clear  profit  is  refer ved  to  the  King.  Henry  VII.  was- 
a  lover  and  hoarder  up  of  money.  They  fitted  out 
from  Briftol  anno  1496,  proceeded  along  the  north 
Ihorc  of  America  till  obftrudled  by  the  ice ;  then  they 
turned  their  courfe  fouthward,  and  at  length  their  pro- 
vifions  proving  fcanty,  they  were  obliged  to  put  oif  for 
England.  Thus  the  Cabots  in  the  name  of,  and  by  com.- 
miflions  from  the  crown  of  England,  began  to  range  the 
continent  of  North-America,  before  Columbus  from  the 
crown  of  Spain  difcovered  any  part  of  the  continent  of 
America,  from  1492  to  1498  Columbus  difcovered  only 
the  illands  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico.  The  Cabots  were 
good  induftrious  navigators,  they  were  the  firft  who  wea- 
thered the  north  cape  of  Europe. 

The  next  patent  for  difcoveries  and  fettlements  in 
America  was  March  25,  1584,  to  \  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 


f  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  of  a  good  but  reduced  family  in  Devonlhire, 
was  handfome,  robuft,  and  eloquent,  had  a  liberal  education,  and  was 
brought  up  at  the  inns  of  court ;  he  was  much  in  favour  with  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  difcovtfred  Guiana  anno  1595.  He  was  in  the  plot 
againil  K.  James  I.  with  Lord  Cobham,  Grey,  &c.  convidled  and  con- 
demned for  high-treafon ;  he  was  1 3  years  in  prifon,  and  wrote  the 
hiftory  of  the  world  j  he  projefted  a  fcheme  to  liberate  himfelf,  by 
propofing  to  the  court  the  difcovery  of  a  gold  mine  in  Guiana,  (he 
was  naturally  a  mighty  hunter  after  mines  of  minerals,  metals,  and 
precious  Hones)  was  fitted  out,  proceeded,  and  returned  empty;  being 
unfuccefsful,  and  by  the  refentment  of  Gundamorc  the  Spanilh  am- 
baffador  at  the  court  of  England,  his  former  featencc  was  averred, 
aad  he  was  beheaded. 

and 
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and  aflbciates,  for  difcovering  and  planting  lands  in 
North -America,  not  aflually  poffefTed  by  any  Chriilian 
prince  :  that  fame  year  two  fmall  veflels  were  fent  via 
Canaries  and  theCaribbee-iflands  (this,  in  thefe  days  was 
reckoned  the  only  rout  of  navigation  for  any  part  of 
America)  to  trade  upon  that  coaft  ;  upon  their  return, 
in  honour  to  the  virgin  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  called 
Virginia,  reaching  fo  far  north  as  the  gulph  of  St.  Lau- 
rence. Anno  1585  Sir  Walter  fent  Sir  Richard  Grenville 
with  feveral  veffels  and  108  people  to  begin  a  plantation  ; 
they  landed  upon  the  iQand  Roanoke  near  the  mouth  of 
Albemarle  river  in  North-Carolina.  Sir  Francis  Drake 
from  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  by  way  of  the  gulph  of 
Florida  ftream,  touched  in  at  Roanoke  anno  1586,  thefe 
people  fettlers  diffatisfied,  moft  of  them  returned  with 
him  to  England.  Anno  X5S7  and  1589  Mr.  White  with 
the  charaSer  of  governor,  brought  over  fome  people 
to  Cape  Hatteras,  but  effected  no  fettlement. 

No  further  attempt  worth  mentioning  was  made  un- 
til anno  1606,  Sir  Waker  Raleigh  by  his  attainder  having 
forfeited  his  patent,  feveral  adventurers  petitioned  the 
king  for  grants,  and  a  grant  was  made  to  two  companies, 
in  one  charter,  viz.  to  the  London  adventurers  from  34 
D.  to  41  D.  N.  lat.  the  other  company  was  the  Briftol, 
Exeter,  Plymouth,  <^c,  adventurers,  from  38  D.to  45  D. 
N.  Jat.  Thus  perhaps  the  uncommon  and  confequent- 
ly  negleded  part  from  Cape  Charles  to  Connecticut  might 
Fall  into  the  Dutch  hands.  In  the  firft  company  of  ad- 
venturers feveral  noblemen  and  gentlemen  obtained  a 
patent  with  power  of  government  for  a  certain  diftridl, 
the  jurildidion  to  be  in  a  prefident  and  ftanding  council ; 
they  fitted  out  Capt.  Newport  with  3  fhips  and  100  fet- 
tlers ;  they  fail'd  into  Chefapeak-bay,  and  ^o  miles  up 
James- river,  and  began  a  fettlement  called  James-town. 
Here  properly  begins  the  firft  planting  of  our  eldeft  co- 
lony Virginia ;  the  further  narrative  of  this  colony  be- 
longs to  the  feclion  of  Virginia. 

'  '  '  The 
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The  other,  company  in  the  fame  charter  of  anno  i6o5, 
called  the  company  of  Plymouth,  or  Weft-country  ad- 
venturers, viz.  Sir  John  Popham  chief-juftice,  Sir, Fer- 
dinand Gorge  governor  of  Plymouth,  ^c.  began  their 
adventures  in  trade  and  fettlements  at  Sagadahock  in 
New-Englandi  about  the  fame  time. 

Their  firfl  adventure  was  taken  by  the  Spaniard  : 
anno  1608  they  fitted  out  captains  Popham  and  Gilbert 
with  people  or  fettlers,  and  ftores,  and  built  a  fort  St. 
George  hear  Sagadahock ;  it  came  to  nothing.  Anno 
1 614  Capt.  Smith,  fome  time  prefident  of  Virginia, 
called  the  traveller,  a  good  folid  judicious  writer  in 
general,  fitted  out  two  iliips  and  made  a  good  voyage 
in  trade  -,  upon  his  return  to  England,  he  prefented  a 
plan  of  the  country  to  the  court,  and  it  was  called  New- 
England.  As  after  a  few  years  the  London  company 
diffolved,  fo,  it  feems  was  the  fate  of  this  company, 
and  anno  1620  Nov.  3.  king  James  I.  did  grant  to  a 
company  of  adventurers  called  the  council  of  Plym>outh, 
40  in  number,  all  lands  from  40  D.  to  48  D.  N.  lat. 
keeping  up  the  claim  to  New  Netherlands,  or  Nova 
Belgia^  at  that  time  in  poffeffion  of  the  Dutch,  at  pre- 
fent  the  Britifh  colonies  of  New-York,  New-Jerfies,  and 
Penfylvania.  This  f  council  of  Plymouth  made  feveral 
grants  which  were  found  faulty  from  their  indiftindnefs, 
and  having  no  power  to  delegate  jurifdidion.  Here  we 
muft  break  off,  and  refer  the  further  Narration  to  the 
feftions  of  the  New-England  colonies,  which  were  the 
the  council  of  Plymouth  grants. 

The.  firft  inducements  of  the  Englilh  adventurers  to 
take  out  patents  for  countries  or  lands  in  America,  and 
to  fulfer  fo  much  in  fettling,  were  the  hopes  of  finding 
rich  mines  of  minerals,  metals  and  precious  ftones,  and 

-f-  The  company  or  council  of  Plymouth,  by  their  charter  or  patent 
had  a  power  to  convey  any  portion  of  their  granted  lands  to  any  of 
his  majefty's  fubjefts :  After  having  made  many  indiftinil  and  inter- 
fering grants,  did  furrender  their  charter  to  the  crown,  by'a'n  mftru- 
jnent  under  their  common  feal,  June  7,  1635, 

I  a 
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a  thorough-fare  to  the  Eaft-Indies  or  Spice-iflands.  Af- 
ter fome  time  thefe  projedlors  finding  themfelves  dif- 
appointed,  the  old  patents  were  negleded  or  annihilated ; 
in  the  end  of  James  I.  reign,  and  beginning  of  Charles  I. 
new  grants  were  procured  :  but  by  reafon  of  the  fol- 
lowing civil  confufions  and  divifions,  the  conditions  of 
thefe  new  grants  were  not  complied  with  5  and  people 
fit  down  at  pleafure  and  at  random  ;  upon  the  refto- 
ration  of  King  Charles  II.  thefe  fettlers  petitioned  for  pe- 
culiar grants  (as  we  fhall  obferve  in  the  feveral  feclions 
of  colonies)  particularly  of  Maryland,  Carolina,  New- 
York,  Connedicur,  Rhode-ifland. 

The  firfl:  grants  from  the  crown  were  generally  ex- 
prefled  to  run  back  inland  100  miles;  afterwards  the 
llile  was  due  weft  to  the  South-feas,  or  until  they  met 
with  fome  other  Chriftian  fettlement ;  fometimes  it  is 
expreffed  from  fea  to  fca,  eaft  and  weft  :  at  prefent 
the  words  are  to  run  back  indefinitely.  Many  of  the 
firft  grants  were  by  falfe  or  uncertain  defcriptions,  and 
did  interfere  with  one  another  ;  as  we  may  obferve  in 
the  hiftory  of  their  feveral  boundaries  in  procefs  of  time 
rectified  and  at  prefent  fettled. 

The  fettling  of  our  fundry  colonies  have  been  upon  fe- 
veral occafions  and  from  various  beginnings.  New-Eng- 
land was  firft  fettled  by  people  from  England,  tenacious 
of  their  own  non-conformift  way  of  religious  worftiip, 
and  refoived  to  endure  any  hardfhips,  viz.  a  very  diftant 
removal,  inclemencies  of  the  climate,  barrennefs  of  the 
foil,  ^c.  in  order  to  enjoy  their  own  way  of  thinking, 
called  gofpel-privileges,  in  peace  and  purity.  Our  Weft- 
India  iflands  have  been  fettled  or  increafed,  fome  of  them 
by  Royalifts,  fome  by  Parliamentarians;  fome  by  *  To- 
ries, fome  by  Whigs,  at  diffirent  times  fugitives  or  exiles 

Whig  and  Tory,  originally  were  reciprocal  party  cant  names  of 
contempt,  they  began  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  If.  Tories  af- 
ferted  paffive-obcdience  and  non-refiftance,  as  a  prerogative  of  the 
crown  ;  Whigs  maintained  that  liberty  and  property  was  a  natural  pri- 
vilege of  the  people. 

from 
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from  their  native  country.  Virginia  and  Maryland  have 
been  for  many  years,  and  continue  to  be  a  fink  for 
tranfported  criminals.  Pennfylvania  being  the  property 
of  Mr.  Penn,  a  Quaker,  he  planted  it  with  Quakers  (as 
Lord  Baltimore  for  the  fame  reafon  at  firft  planted  Ma- 
ryland with  Roman  Catholicks)  it  is  lately  very  much 
increafed  by  hulbandmen  fw arming  from  Ireland  and 
Germany. 

2 .  The  Britifh  ijland  fettUments. 

The  Britifh  American  colonies,  efpecially  their  iQands 
in  and  near  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  are  the  Spanifh  leav- 
ings ;  the  Spaniards,  their  firft  difcoverers,  made  no  ac- 
count of  them  ;  and  when  the  Englifli  beg^n  to  fettle 
them,  they  were  not  difturbed  by  the  Spaniard,  as  if  be- 
low their  notice.  The  Englifh  at  tirft  had  no  other  de- 
fign  there,  only  to  diftrefs  the  Spaniards ;  thus  Sir  Francis 
Drake  made  feveral  depredations  there,  but  no  fettlemenr, 
anno  1585  he  took  St.  Domingo,  Carthagena,  and  St. 
Auguftine,  and  foon  quitted  them.  Anno  1597  Porto 
Rico  was  conquered  by  the  Englifh,  but  dropt. 

The  Britifh  American  ifland  governments  may  be 
enumerated  under  tliefe  heads,  viz.  The  t\vo  fmall  fettle-* 
ments  of  Bermudas  and  Providence,  or  Bahama-IflandJi, 
and  the  three  general  governments  of  Barbados,  Leeward- 
Iflands,  and  Jamaica  :  thefe  three  governments  are  called 
the  Britifh  fugar  iOands.  As  at  prefent  fugar  is  of  gene- 
ral ufe,  and  occafions  a  vaft  branch  of  publick  revenue  to 
the  nations  of  Great-Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  a 
digrefTion  concerning  fugar  may  be  acceptable. 

A  digrejfion  concerning  fugar. 

The  antient  Greeks  and  Remans  ufed  honey  only  for 

fweetning,  fugar  v/as  not  known  amongft  them:    Paulus 

iEgineta,  a  noted  compiler  of  medical  hiftory,  and  one 

of  the  laft  Greek  writers  upon  that  fubjedl,  about  anno 

I  2  625 
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625  is  the  firft  who  exprefly  mentions  fugar,  it  was  at 
firft  called,  Mel  arundinaceum,  that  is,  reed  or  cane  honey. 
It  came  from  China,  by  way  of  the  Eaft-Indies  and 
Arabia  to  Europe.  As  fpirits  {fpiritus  ardentes)  not 
above  a  century  ago  v/erc  ufed  only  as  officinal  cordials, 
but  now  are  become  an  endcmicai  plague  every  where, 
being  a  pernicious  ingredient  in  moft  ot  our  beverages : 
So  formerly  fugar  was  only  ufed  in  fyrups,  conferves, 
and  fuch  like  Arabian  medicinal  compofitions.  It  is  at 
prefent  become  of  univerfal  and  moft  noxious  ufe,  it 
fouls  our  animal  juices,  and  produces  fcrophulas,  fcurvys, 
and  other  putrid  diforders ;  by  relaxing  the  folids,  it  oc- 
cafions  watery  fwellings,  and  catarrhous  ails,  it  induces 
hyfterick  and  other  nervous  diforders ;  therefore  Ihould 
be  fparingly  ufed,  efpecially  by  our  weaker  fex,  they  are 
naturally  of  a  Fibra  laxa. 

The  ifland  colonies  (in  a  peculiar  manner  they  arc 
called  the  Weft- Indies)  had  the  fugar^cane  from  the  Bra- 
zils ;  the  Portuguefe  of  Brazil  might  have  them  from 
their  fettlements  in  the  ||  Eaft-Indies  :  At  prefent  the  fla- 
vour and  fmell  of  our  fugars,  and  of  thofe  from  Brazil 
differ  confiderably,  this  may  be  attributed  to  what  ths 
French  call,  Le  gout  de  ierroir  -,  thus  it  is  with  wines  from 
tranfplanted  vines  j  Virginia  tobacco,  and  Brazil,  and 
Varinas  tobacco  differ  upon  this  account. 

Arundo  facharifera  C.  B,  P.  fugar-cane,  are  the  bo- 
tanical Latin  and  Englifli  tribe  names  •,  it  grows  to  five, 

II  China  boafts  much  of  the  antiquity  of  its  policy,  and  not  without 
reafon,  they  feem  to  be  the  elder  brother  of  all  the  nations  in  Afia* 
Africa,  and  Europe  ;  we  can  trace,  even  in  our  records,  which  do  not 
go  back  exceeding  2500  years,  many  notable  things  from  thence,  fuch 
as  the  filk-worm,  the  fugar-cane,  the  fmall-pox,  &.c.  America  having 
no  known  land  communication  with  thofe,  and  the  intermediate  navi- 
gation fo  long,  that  until  the  late  improvements  in  navigation,  America 
and  the  moon  were  much  upon  the  fame  footing  with  relpetl  to  Europe, 
Afia,  and  Africa  :  Hence  it  is,  that  upon  our  difcoveries  of  America, 
excepting  fpeech,  which  is  natural  to  mankind,  they  feem  to  have  been 
only  a  gregarious  fort  of  man-brutes ;  that  is,  they  lived  in  tribes  or 
herds  and  nations,  without  letters  or  arts  further  than  to  acquire  the 
neceffaries  of  life, 

fix. 
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fix,  or  more  feet  high;  articulated  or  jointed  with  a 
gramineous  or  reed  leaf.  The  canes  arc  generally  planted 
in  Auguft,  and  cut  down  from  Chriitmas  to  June,  of 
the  following,  not  the  fame  year ;  they  are  from  1 6  to 
22  months  upon  the  ground  •,  this  produce  allows  of  a 
great  latitude  as  to  gathering  in,  without  any  confiderable 
lofs:  if  cut  feafonably  and  foon,  they  yield  more  juice, 
but  lefs  rich  than  if  left  (landing  a  few  months  longer : 
more'over  canes  that  might  have  been  cut  end  of  Decem- 
ber, the  planters  are  under  a  neceflity  to  keep  fome  of 
them  growing  until  June,  to  furnifh  provender,  which 
is  cane-tops,  for  their  cattle.  One  gallon  of  cane  liquor 
may  yield  about  i  pound  3  quarters  of  fugar  i  a  pot  of 
do  wt.  of  fugar,  may  drop  about  3  gallons  molaffes ;  i 
gallon  molalTes,  if  good,  yields  near  i  gallon  rum  or 
proof  fpirit ;  by  claying  fugars  lofe  above  2  fevenths, 
which  runs  into  molaffes :  the  difference  upon  the  im- 
provement of  fugars  generally  is  in  this  proportion,  viz. 
If  mufcovadoe  fell  at  25  J.  per  cent.  wt.  firft  clays  fell  at 
35,  fecond  clays  at  45,  third  clays  at  e^c^. 

The  manufacture  is  reckoned  equal  in  value  to  the 
produce  or  cultivation  -,  it  has  many  chargeable  articles, 
the  mill,  the  boiling-houfe,  the  curing-houfe,  ftill-houfe, 
ftore-houfe  :  fugars  are  diftinguifhed  into  mufcavadoes, 
by  the  French  called  Sugar  bis  or  hrute^  firft,  fecond, 
and  third  clayings  or  refinings. 

The  cultivation  of  the  cane ;  a  length  of  few  joints 
or  knots  laid  fiat  or  horizontally  in  holes,  thefe  holes 
are  half  foot  deep  or  better,  3  feet  long,  2  feet  wide  ; 
30  good  field  negroes  may  hoe  an  acre  a  day ;  from 
each  joint  or  oculus  proceeds  a  reed  of  canes. 

In  Barbados  the  charge  of  cultivation  and  manufac- 
ture of  fugar  (fuppofing  the  labour  hired,  as  it  happens 
in  fome  particular  circumftances)  is  about  i^L-  per  acre, 
an  acre  at  a  medium  is  reckoned  to  produce  2500^. 
wt.  fugar  ;  therefore  all  exceeding  12  j.  per  cent.  wt.  in 
the  price  of  fugars,  is  clear  profit  to  the  planter.  N.  B. 
The  rum  defrays  the  ordinary  expence  of  the  planta- 
I  3  tion. 
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tion.  They  allow  one  good  field  negro  for  one  acre 
canes,  all  labour  included.  The  labour  is  very  confi- 
derable  (fuppofmg  the  ground  well  cleared  and  brought 
to)  viz.  holling,  plantjng,  dunging,  weeding,  hilling, 
and  cutting. 

After  the  fiift  purchafe,  the  charge  of  a  fugar  plan- 
tation negro,  is  very  fmall,  not  exceeding  40  j.  per  ann. 
for  cloathing  and  feeding  •,  when  full  cloathed,  it  is 
jacket  and  breeches  for  the  men,  jacket  and  pettycoats 
for  the  women  of  Oznabrigs  at  gd.  per  yard,  and  a 
coarfe  red  mill'd  cap  •,  the  negroes  of  one  plantation  live 
in  contiguous  huts  like  an  African  town  ;  are  allowed 
fome  fhort  time,  viz,  Saturday  afternoon,  and  Sundays, 
with  a  fmall  fpot  of  ground  to  raife  provifions  for  them- 
felves  ;  or  if  new  negroes,  are  allowed  one  pint  of  Guinea 
corn,  one  fait  herring,  or  an  equivalent  per  day  in  other 
provifions  of  fait  mackrel,  dry'd  falt-fifh,  Indian  corn, 
6cc.  Barbados  requires  a  fupply  of  4000  or  5000  new 
negroes  per  annum. 

The  planters  divide  their  cane-lands  into  thirds,  y'lt. 
one  third  {landing  canes,  another  third  new-planted 
canes,  and  the  other  third  fallow.  In  Barbados  they 
plant  every  crop  or  fecond  crop,  in  the  other  iflands 
they  have  ratoons,  or  fecond,  third,  fourth,  &c.  crops 
from  the  fame  roots,  but  every  fucceeding  year  they 
yield  lefs. 

The  quantity  of  fugar  imported  per  annum  from  the 
Britifh  fugar-iflands  to  Great-Britain  is  about  80,000  tp 
85,000  hogfheads  at  1000  wt.  per  hogfiiead. 

In  imitation  of  the  French,  by  an  act  of  parliament 
1739,  Britifh  fygars  are  allowed  to  be  carried  dire^lly, 
without  entring  in  Great-Briram,  to  any  foreign  port 
fouth  of  Cape  Finiflerre,  under  certain  reftridions  too 
Jong  for  our  enumeration.  About  c^o  years  ago  the 
French  were  chiefiy  fupplied  with  fugars  from  Great- 
Britain,  at  prefent  they  fupply  themielvcs,  and  can  af- 
ford to  underftll  us  in  all  markets,  the  Mediterranean, 
Holland,  Kamburgb,  <xc. 

An 
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An  exaft  minute  lift  of  the  fucceffive  governors  in  the 
feveral  iflands,  are  fcarce  of  any  hi'ftorical  ufe,  unlefs 
where  fome  things  remarkable  have  happened  during 
their  government  i  therefore  without  making  much  en- 
quiry, I  (hall  only  mention  thole  who  eafily  occur. 

The  Weft-India  iflands,  together  with  Virginia,  Ma- 
ryland, and  Carolinas,  are  of  vaft  profit  to  Great- Britain, 
by  the  labour  of  above  three  hundred  thoufand  flaves, 
maintained  at  a  very  fmall  charge.  Here  we  obfcrve  a 
fort  of  puritanical,  grofs  error,  in  the  Utopian  charter- 
conftitution  of  the  colony  of  Georgia,  not  allowing  of  the 
labour  of  flaves,  and  by  the  experience  of  feveral  years, 
this  feems  to  be  a  principal  reafon  of  the  fettlement  com- 
ing to  nothing.  By  adts  of  their  aflTcmblies  flaves 
or  negroes  are  real  eftate,*  but  may  be  fued  for  and  re- 
covered by  perfonal  aflion.  If  it  Were  not  for  the  ne- 
groes and  Molatoes  born  in  thefe  colonies  reckoning 
themfelves  natives,  it  would  be  impoflTible  to  keep  fo 
many  able-bodied  flaves  in  fubjedion  by  a  few  valetu- 
dinary white  men :  there  have  been  from  time  to 
time  infurredions  of  negroes  j  but  were  difcovered, 
and  the  ringleaders  executed  in  the  moft  cruel  and  de- 
terring manner  that  could  be  contrived.  Slaves  in  any 
fellonious  cafe  are  tried,  not  by  a  jury  and  grand  fefllons, 
but  by  two  juftices,  and  three  freeholders,  a  majority 
condemns  them  and  orders  execution.  They  generally 
value  new  negroes  in  this  manner,  a  negro  of  10  iEr. 
and  of  40  ffit.  are  upon  a  par,  from  20  to  25  lEx..  is 
reckoned  their  prime  ;  from  40  I^t.  upwards,  their  va- 
lue gradually  decreafes,  as  it  does  from  10  -^t.  down- 
wards. 

Their  voyages  from  London  to  Barbados  or  Leeward 
iflands  is  6  to  7  weeks ;  but  home  to  London  not  fo 
much,  when  out  of  the  trade-winds,  the  weftcrly  winds 
and  a  wcfterly  fvvell  or  fea  generally  prevail. 

In  thefe  iflands  the  rains  (within  the  tropicks,  the 
Indians  number  their  years  by  rains,  without  the  tro- 
picks they  reckon  by  lucceflTion  of  winters}  begin  end 
I  4  ,  of 
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of  May,  continue  frequent  for  three  months,  and  abate, 
^gradually  to  December.  Hurricanes  are  from  the  middle 
of  July  to  the  middle  of  September:  Barbadoes,  and  the 
Leeward -iflands,  are  not  much  troubled  with  hurricanes; 
but  have  at  times  violent  gufts  of  wind,  when  the 
trade  or  eafterly  winds  change  per  north  (failors  call 
it  going  againft  the  fun)  to  well,  with  a  rolling  fea  from 
leeward.  The  fea  breeze  begins  between  8  and  9  hours 
morning,  increafcs  till  noon,  retains  its  full  ftrength  till 
3  afternoon,  and  gradually  decreafes  to  about  5  in  the 
evening. 

Even  in  their  breezes,  the  air  feems  to  refemble  the 
fuffocating  breezes  along  the  fands  of  the  deferts  of 
Lybia,  or  like  the  fleam  ancj  exhalation  from  burning 
charcoal :  their  air  feems  to  be  impregnated  with  fome 
volatile  acid  fulphur,  which  to  a  very  inconvenient  de- 
gree rufts  iron,  and  cankers  other  metals  :  it  keeps  the 
blood  and  fpirits  in  a  continued  fret ;  in  that  climate  I 
never  could  apply  my  felf  to  a  ferious  intenfe  way  of 
thinking  exceeding  half  an  hour;  fome  conftitutions 
are  kept  in  a  continued  fmall  degree  of  a  phrenzy,  hence 
proceed  the  many  rafh,  paffionate  a6tions  amongft  th». 
Creols.  In  the  north  continent  of  America  for  two  or 
three  weeks  in  July  (dog-days  are  only  aftrological  cane 
names  amongft  the  vulgar  ;  the  hot  weather  of  the  fea- 
fon,  not  the  influence  of  the  ftars  are  in  the  cafe)  the 
■weather  is  fometimes  fo  hot,  as  to  rarify  the  air  too 
much,  by  relaxing  its  fpring  and  adlion  occafions  fudden 
deaths,  palfies,  and  the  like  nervous  affedions  {inajfuetis) 
in  the  human  fpecies  and  other  animals  •,  beginning  of 
July  1734,  unufually  hot  for  a  continuance  of  fome  days 
8  or  9  people  die  fuddenly :  at  the  writing  of  this  July 
8,  and  15,  16,  little  wind  fouth-wefterly,  intenfely  melt-i 
ing  hot,  but  not  fulphureous  and  ftifling  as  in  the  Weft-' 
Indies,  fcarce  any  thunder  hitherto. 

Befides  regular  tides,  they  have  uncertain  windward 
and  leeward  currents :  with  a  windward  current,  new 
and  full  moon,  tides  flow  about  3  feet  -,  they  flow  longer 
than  they  ebb.  Their 
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Their  general  fupply  for  charges  of  government,  is 
a  poll  tax  upon  negroes,  and  an  excife  upon  liquors  im- 
ported. They  have  a  very  good  regulation,  that  no 
freeholder's  perfon  can  be  arretted  for  debt ;  thus  his 
labour  is  not  loft  to  the  publick  by  a  time  of  confine- 
ment, and  he  cannot  readily  run  in  debt  exceeding  the 
value  of  his  freehold.  It  is  to  be  wifhed  that  this  wife 
regulation  may  be  introduced  into  our  continent  colo- 
nies. 

The  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  in  their  firft  American 
navigations,  very  providently  put  on  fhore  upon  the  in- 
tervening head-lands  and  iflands,  fome  live  ftock,  par- 
ticularly neat  cattle  and  fwine,  to  multiply  by  propaga- 
tion, towards  a  future  refrefhment  and  fupply  of  provi- 
iions  in  their  voyages. 

The  general  food  of  the  Europeans  there,  and  of  their 
flaves,  comes  next  in  courfe,  it  is  moftly  vegetable.  * 
Here  we  may  previoufly  obferve,  that  the  plants  or  ve- 
getables between  the  tropicks  are  fo  various  from  our 
European  tribes,  they  feem  to  require  a  diftind  fyftem 
of  botany,  or  ought  to  be  reduced  to  fome  order  by  an- 
nexing to  each  tribe  of  European  plants,  fome  corollaries 
of  the  affines  -,  but  without  coming  much  into  natural 
hiftory,  T  am  afraid  fome  readers  judge  me  too  prolix. 

The  food  of  their  negro  Qaves,  and  of  the  common 
labourers  and  white  fervants,  may  be  divided  into, 


*  Dr.  Sloane,  afterwards  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  anno  1 6g6,  publiftied  a 
book  "  Catalogus  tlantarum  tjute  in  infula,  Jamaica,  Madera,  Bar- 
bados, Nevis,  y  St.  Chriftopheri  nafcuntur ;  ftu  prodromus  hijlontz^ 
naturalis  Jamaica,  pars  prima.''''  He  has  been  fufficiently  burleiqued 
on  this  afFairj  he  gives  no  account  of  any  part  of  natural  hiftory  ex- 
cepting of  plants,  and  of  thofe  no  defcription,  only  pedaitick  long 
lifts  of  infipid  fynonyma  from  various  authors:  Dr.  De  Ruifeau  of 
Barbadoes  told  me,  that  he  was  only  eleven  days  upon  that  illand,  and 
pretends  to  give  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  ifland.  Thus  de  la  Mo- 
tray  publiftied  feveral  volumes  in  folio  of  his  travels,  amongft  others, 
his  travels  in  New-England ;  to  my  certain  knowledge  lie  refided 
there  only  a  few  days,  and  very  conftantly  at  home  in  his  lodgings  in 
Jpfton,  with  company  of  no  incelli|;ence. 

I.  Their 
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I.  Their  bread  kind.    i.  Cerealia,  {a)  rice,  {b)  Guinea 
corn,  (c)  Indian  corn.     2.  Legumina,  or  pulfe  kind,  viz. 
(^)  kidney-beans,  (^)peas.   3.  Roots,  w'z.  (/)yams,  C?)  po- 
tatoes. 


(a)  Rice  is  referred  to  the  feftion  of  Carolina. 

(b)  Miliutn  Indicum  album  et  nigrum  Plinii  ;  Camer  j  Sorgum.  tab. 
Gui o-a  corn :  it  may  be  called  a  perennial,  holding  good  many  years 
from  the  fame  root ;  the  grain  is  more  nourifhing  and  wholfome  than 
Indian  corn,  and  goes  further :  the  leaves  and  tops  are  good  proven- 
der for  cattle. 

(c)  Mays  grants  aureis  T.  Frumentum  Indicum  Mays  diiium.  C.  B.  P. 
Indian  corn  :  this  is  a  principal  American  bread  kind  ;  a  further  ac- 
count of  it  is  referred  to  the  fedlions  of  New-England. 

(d)  Phafeolus  Indicus  annuus  Glabet,  fruBu  tumldiore  minore  variO' 
rum  colorum  abfque  hilo.  Kidney-beans,  which  in  North- America  are 
called  Indian  or  French  beans.     This  we  refer  to  New-England. 

Phafeolus  maximus  perennis,  fioribus  fpicatis  fpecioJtSy  albis,  Jiliquis 
hre'uibus  latis,  femen  album  hilo  albido.   Sloane.       White  bonavifta, 
large  as  a  common  kidney-bean,  much  eat  with  boiled  meat. 
■  Do.  Semine  rufo,  red  bonavifi. 

Fhafiolus  ere5iu5  minor ^  femine  fpbarico  albido,  hilo  nigra  ;  Pifum 
quartum  feu  pifa  Virginiana.  C.  B.  P.  Calavances,  this  properly  belongs 
to  the  fedion  of  Virginia. 

Do.  Fra<f?a  ra^rt?,  red  calavances. 

(e)  Pifutn  hortenfe  majus,  Jlare  fruSluque  alba.  C.  B.  P.  Garden 
peas,  from  Europe  planted  thrive  well. 

Anagyris  Indica  leguminoja,  Jiliquis  torojis.  Hcrm.  Par.  Bat.  Pigeon 
Peas :  this  flirub  or  fmall  tree  grows  to  i  2  or  15  feet  high,  and  holds 
for  fome  years ;  the  fruit  refembles  a  ^viciuy  called  horfe  peas :  they 
eat  it  with  boiled  meat. 

(f)  Volubulis  nigra,  radice  alba  aut  purpurafcente,  maxima  tuberofa^ 
i/culenta,  farinacea  caule  membranulis  extantibus  alato,  folio  cordat'o 
nernjofo.  Sloane.  Inhama  Lujitanorum  Clujiii  H,  LXXVIII.  probably 
it  came  from  Guinea.  It  is  the  principal  and  beft  food  of  the  ne- 
groes ;  hence  it  is  that  in  general  to  eat,  is  called  to  yaam.  This 
root  grows  fometimes  as  big  as  a  man's  thigh ;  the  reddilh  are  more 
fpurigy  ;  the  white  are  beft,  and  not  fo  cloyingly  fweet  as  the  Weft- 
India  potatoes ;  many  of  the  beft  white  people  ufe  it  for  bread  j  to 
me  it  was  more  agreeable  than  bread  of  wheat-flower, 

(sl  Potatoes  of  two  different  kinds  or  tribes. 

Coniol'vulus  radice  tuber ofa  efculenta  diilci,  fpinachi^e  folio,  Jlore  mag-' 
ro,  purpurafcente  patulo.  Batatas  Cliifii  H.  LXXVIII.  Weft-India, 
Bermudas,  Carolina  potatoes ;  they  are  natives  of  America,  but  do 
not  thrive  to  the  northward  of  Maryland,  becaufe  of  the  coldnefs  of 
the  climate.     Clufius's  defcription  and  icons  are  good  ;  it  is  planted 

from 
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tatoes,  {h)  caffada.  4.  Fruits,  wz.  (/)  plantanes,  {k)  ba- 
nanes. 

fome  imall  incipient  roots,  or  fome  flices  of  the  large  roots,  having  an 
oculus  or  bud,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  folanum  tuberoium,  called 
Irilh  potatoes,  the  leaves  fpread  along  the  ground  like  convolvulus  ; 
the  flower  is  pentapetalous,  the  piftillum  becomes  the  fruit  containing 
many  fmall  feeds. 

lyo.  Radice  rufufcente. 

Ho.  Radice  alba. 

Do.  Radice  carulefcente. 
Thefe  continue  permanently  the  fame,  are  lufcioufly  fweet ;  when  too 
ripe  or  long  kept,  they  become  fibrous  or  ftringy  ;  the  yellow  is  the 
moft  common  and  belt  flavoured. 

Solatium  efculentum  tuberofumt  C  B.  P.  Arachidna  Theophrafti  forte, 
fafas  Peruanorum  Clujii,  H.  LXXIX.  his  icons  are  very  good.  Irifli 
potatoes ;  they  grow  kindly  all  over  America ;  in  the  northern  parts 
the  froft  takes  them  foon  ;  the  roots  are  a  number  of  tubers  of  various 
fizes  connected  by  filaments,  ftalks,  two  or  three  feet  ered,  the  leaves 
alternate,  conjugated  with  animpar,  ofa  dark  green,  the  whole  ha- 
bit hairy  j  the  flo\yers  monopetalous.  in  umbels  whitifh,  fruit  foft, 
with  many  flat  feeds ;  the  large  bulbs  are  ufed  for  food,  the  fmall 
bulbs  are  committed  to  the  earth  again,  and  are  called  feed  potatoes  ; 
an  Irifli  idiom,  roots  for  feed.  They  are  planted  in  the  fprisg,  and 
dug  up  in  September  for  ufe.  Gafpar  Bauhine  fays  they  were  brought 
from  Virginia  to  England,  thence  to  France  and  the  other  countries 
of  Europe.  Clufius  thinks  it  was  carried  from  New  Spain  to  Old 
Spain,  and  from  thence  to  Italy  ani  the  Netherlands,  and  propagated 
at  prefent  all  over  Europe. 

Do.  Radice  alba,  whitifh  potatoes. 

Do.  Radice  rufufcente,  reddifh  potatoes. 

Do.  Radice  f.a<vefcente,  potatoes  with  a  bluifh  caft. 

Do.  Flore  albo.  H.  R.  P.  French  potatoes ;  thefe  are  flatter,  larger, 
lefs  lobated,  of  a  finer  texture  j  this  at  prefent  is  much  admired,  do 
not  yield  fo  well,  are  not  fo  eafily  hurt  by  the  froft. 

(hy  Ricintis  minor  'uiticis  obtufo  folio,  caule  'verrucofo,  fore  pent  ape - 
talo  alhido,  ex  cujus  radice  tuberofa  ( fucco  njenenato  turgido)  Americani 
panem  eonfciunt,  CafTada.  The  Englifti,  after  it  is  well  dried,  grind  it 
and  bake  it  into  cakes.  The  French  eat  it  in  crumbles  called  farine, 
or  farine  de  Manihot ;  they  viclual  their  Weft-India  coafting-veffels  - 
with  this. 

(i)  Mufa  fruBu  cucumerino  hngiori,  Plumer.  Mufa  caudice  viridi, 
fruBu  longinri  fuccuhnto  Angulofo,  Sloane.  Raima  humilis  longis  latif- 
quefoliis,  plantanes.  This  tree  grows  1 6  to  20  feet  iiigh  ;  a  very  large 
iirm  long  palm-leaf,  ufed  in  thatching  of  huts,  and  good  bedding  for 
the  poor  ;   boiled  or  roalk-d  it  is  ufed  in  place  of  bread. 

(kj  Mufa  caudice  maculato  fruilu  re£lo  rotunda,  bre'viore  odorata, 
Hoi-t.  BeafUMt,  Bananas.    Does  not  differ  much  from  the  former. 

II.  Fifh 
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II.  Fifh  and  flefh  are  moftly  a  foreign  importation, 
viz.  fak  herrings  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  -,  one  barrel 
of  herrings  is  reckoned  equivalent  to  two  quintals  dried 
falt-fifh,  dried  refufe  falt-filh  (cod,  haddock,  haake,  aiid 
polluck)  from  New-England  and  Newfoundland,  bar- 
rel'd  fait  mackrel  from  New-England  ;  they  fometimes 
ufe  the  country  frefh  produce  of  (a)  flying  fifh,  and  (^) 
land-crabs,  and  (c)  foldiers.  They  feldom  are  allowed 
any  Irifli  falt-beef,  it  is  referved  for  the  planters  or  land- 
lords, their  managers,  overfeers,  and  other  white  fer- 
vants.  Some  negroes  are  allowed  for  their  own  account 
and  profit  to  raife  young  pork  (Weft-India  young  pork 
IS  delicious)  and  poultry,  which  they  carry  to  market, 
but  feldom  eat  of  it.  Their  moft  delicious  difh  for  a 
regale,  is  a  pepper-pot  or  negro-pot  compounded  of  falt- 
fifli,  fait  flelh  of  any  kind,  grain  and  pulfe  of  all  kinds, 
much  feafbned  with  (d)  capficum  or  Guinea-pepper; 
it  is  fomething  hke  a  Spanifh  oleo,  or  ^Newfoundland 
ihowdder. 

(a J  Hirundoy  Catefby  :  The  flying-filh,  called  alfo  by  the  natives 
herrings.  By  a  pair  of  large  fins  it  bears  itfelf  up  in  the  air  for  a  Ihort 
time,  and  to  a  fmall  diftance. 

(b)  Cancer  terrejiris  cuniculos  fuh  terra  agens,  Sloane.  They  are 
very  plenty,  and  good  food,  called  land-crabs. 

(c)  Cancelius  terrejiris,  Carib.  The  hermit  crab,  or  foldier,  from 
their  red  colour.  Their  fore -part  and  claws  are  cruftaceous ;  their 
hinder  part  foft,  only  a  membrane  integument,  which  they  fecure  in 
the  empty  (hells  of  fizable  buccinums,  and  carry  the  ftiell  along  with 
them,  not  as  an  original  property,  but  as  a  derelift. 

(d)  There  are  many  kinds  of  capficums,  we  ihall  only  mention 
three  ;  monapetalous,  membranous  fruit. 

Capjicum  fill  qua  lata  et  rugofa.  Park.  Bell  or  long-pepper  ;  it  is  an- 
nual, has  a  longer  leaf  than  moft  capficums,  is  larger  than  a  walnut, 
and  when  firft  ripe,  red,  membranous.  Planted  in  New-England,  it 
comes  to  maturity,  but  is  pickled  when  green. 

Capficum  minus  fruBu  part'O  pyramidali  ereBo,  Sloane.  Tiper  Indi- 
cum  minimum,  furreBis  filiquis  ohlongis  ere£iis  partis.  This  is  much 
ufed  in  Barbados,  and  is  called  Barbados  piemento,  or  Barbary  pepper. 

Capficum  minus  fruBu  rotunda  ereBo  par'vo  acerrimo,  Sloane.  Bird- 
pepper.  Thefe  laft  two  dried  and  powdered,  are  intenfely  hot  (almoft 
cauftick)  and  fold  over  America  by  the  name  of  Cayenne-butter,  or 
Surinam-pepper^ 

The 
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The  provender  for  their  neat  cattle  and  horfes  befides 
cane-tops,  and  tops  of  Guinea  sorn  already  mentioned  j 
[e)  is  Scotch  grafs. 

Scorpions,  Icolopendras  or  forty  legs,  chigoes,  fand- 
fiies,  vena  medini,  or  Guinea  worm,  raufkicoes,  ants, 
bed-bugs  cimices  ledlularii,  ^c.  very  troublefome  and 
great  nufances  in  thefe  climates,  we  fhall  not  defcribe, 
having  already  tired  the  readers  who  have  no  notion  of 
natural  hiftory :  But  we  cannot  omit  that  great  nufance 
to  navigation  called  the  (f)  worm,  pernicious  efpecially 
to  new  fliips ;  at  firft  only  in  the  Well-Indies,  but  have 
from  thence  been  carried  with  Iliips,  and  do  propagate 
in  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  they  have  got  fo  far 
north  as  New-England,  and  lately  have  done  confiderable 
damage  in  the  port  of  Newport,  colony  of  Rhode-Illand : 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  a  fevere  freezing  winter  may  de- 
ftroy  them,  as  it  did  in  Holland  anno  1730,  when  thofe 
worms  by  eating  and  honey-combing  of  the  piles  of  their 
dikes,  between  the  higheft  and  lowefb  water-marks, 
did  put  the  country  in  danger  of  being  undam'd  or 
drowned. 

I  infenfibly  deviate  into  fomething  of  the  natural  hif- 
tory of  thefe  countries  ;  but  as  it  is  not  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  my  original  defign,  which  was  their  current  and 
political  hiftory  in  a  fummary  way  ;  I  fhall  only  briefly 
relate  and  defcribe  by  the  proper  clalTical  names  (which 
hitherto  has  not  been  done  by  authors}  that  part  of  their 
natural  produce  which  is  ufed  in  common  food,  in  deli- 
cacies, and  as  commodities  in  trade. 

I.  The  common  food  is  moftly  already  mentioned. 


(e)  Par.icum  <vulgare  /pica  multiplici  afperiufcula.  T.  Gramen  pO' 
niceum  /pica  d'lnjt/a  C.  B.  P,  Scots  grafs :  Perhaps  fo  called  becaufe 
plenty  in  the  diftricl  of  Barbados  called  Scotland  ;  and  not  as  a  plant 
or  herbage  from  Scotland  in  Great-Britain  :  It  is  perennial  and  affords 
niany  cuttings  or  crops  per  annum. 

(/)  Teredo  or  Xylophagus  maripui,  tuhulo  conchoidis,  from  one  inch 
to  one  foot  long,  the  extremity  of  their  head  refembles  a  double  bit  of 
that  kind  of  borer  called  an  augur. 

]L  to 
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to  thefe  we  may  add  ducks  of  feveral  kinds,  plover,  wild 
(g)  pigeons,  wild  hogs  (b)  lobfters,  (i)  cray-fifh,  (k) 
river-crabs,  (I)  fea-crabs,  the  (m)  fea-tortoife  or  turtle  as 
the  failors  call  them. 

2.  Some  of  their  delicacies  are  many  forts  of  cucum- 
bers, melons  and  the  like  of  the  gourd  kind,  (n)  ci- 
trons, C^j  oranges,  (/>j  limons,  fugar-cane  already  men- 
tioned. 


(g)  Palumhus  migratorius.  Catefby,  Palumbus  torquatus.  Aldro- 
vand.  The  wild  pigeon,  pigeon  of  paflage,  or  ring  dove :  Thefe 
are  plenty  at  certain  feafons,  all  over  America,  and  of  great  benefit  in 
feeding  the  poor.  The  French  call  them  ramiery  the  Dutch  call  thart 
ringle  duif,  wjilde  Juif,  loom  duif. 

(h)  Afiacas  marinus  ;  lobfter. 

(i)  Ajlacus  fiwviatilisy  the  cray-fifti. 

(k)  Cancer  flwviatilis  y  river  crab.  Thefe  two  periodically  quit 
their  old  cruftaceous  exuvis,  and  at  that  time  have  a  kind  of  fick- 
nefs  (as  we  obferve  in  filk- worms  in  their  feniums,  fo  called)  and  do 
difgorge  from  their  ftomach  fome  lapilliy  calculi,  or  bezoar  called 
oculi  cancri  or  crabs  eyes.  N.  B.  The  teftacea  fo  caJled,  liz.  be- 
zoars,  corals,  corallins,  crabs  eyes,  and  crabs  claws  are  infipid,  ufe- 
lefs  medicines ;  they  are  generally  exhibited  in  fmall  dofes,  but  il 
given  in  dofes  of  ten  times  the  quantity,  they  do  no  good  nor  no  hurt, 
as  I  have  frequently  tried  ;  if  in  a  continued  ufe  and  in  large  quanti^' 
ties,  they  have  the  fame  bad  efFeft,  that  chalk,  clay  and  the  like  have 
in  the  pica  virginum. 

(I)  Cancer  marinus  chelis  ruhris. 

Cancer  marinus  chelis  nigris. 

(m)  Tejiudo  marina.  They  are  two  weeks  in  coita,  hatch  ihtit 
eggs  in  the  fand  ,•  they  are  caught  either  by  turning  them  upon  their 
back,  or  by  harpooning  :  They  are  of  various  kinds,  I  Ihall  mentioa 
only  two  forts. 

fejludo  marina  wridis.  Green  turtle,  fo  called  from  the  colour  of 
its  fat ;  this  is  reckoned  wholfome  and  delicious  food. 

TeJludo  caretta.  Rochefort.  hift.  des  Antilles  ;  hawks-bill  turtle,  fd 
called  from  the  form  of  its  mouth ;  the  outfide  plates  or  fcales  of  its 
bony  covering,  workmen  call  tortoife-fliell. 

(n)  Malus  citrea  Jive  medica.  Raij.  H.  The  citron  tree,  or  fom^^ 
me-citron  :  Foliis  laurinis  rigidis,  like  the  orange  tree,  but  v/ithout  an 
appendix.  The  fruit  is  larger  and  rougher  than  a  limon,  with  a  thick 
rind  which  is  made  into  fuccades  or  fweet-meats,  and  is  ufed  in  making 
citron-water,  called  by  the  French  Peau  de  barbade,  they  grow  moftlj!^ 
in  Scotland  diftrift  of  Barbados  and  are  fold  a  ryal  per  couple. 

(o)   Aurantium  medulla  dulci  mulgare,   ferrar.    Hefp.     Common 

Orange  x- 
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tioned,  cocoa  we  refer  to  the  paragraph  of  produce  for 
trade,  and  (q)  coco,  (r)  cabbage-tree,  (f)  pine-apple  ^o 
called  from  its  refemblance  of  the  fruit  or  cones  of  fome 
pine-trees. 


orange :  perennial  large  rigid  leaves,  with  a  heart-like  appendix ;  the 
fruit  is  fragrant,  of  a  rcddifh  yellow  colour  and  tough  peel. 

Aurantium  acri  medulla  •vitlgare.  Ferrar.  Help.  Aurantia  malus. 
J.  B.  fevil,  or  four  orange.     This  is  the  medicinal  orange. 

Aurantium  ftnenf .  Ferrar.  Hefp.  china  orange,  is  eat  only  for  pi ea- 
fure. 

Aurantium  fyl'veftre  medulla  acri.  T.  Aurantia  fyl'vejlris.  J.  B. 
frn£lu  limonis  pujilo,  limas  de  O'viedo.  The  lime-tree  ;  this  is  more 
pungent  and  lefs  agreeable  and  not  fo  wholfome  as  the  Limon  ;  it  is 
much  ufed  in  the  American  beverage  called  punch. 

Aurantium  maximum.  Ferrarij,  Shadock-tree.  It  is  fometimes  large 
:is  a  human  head,  with  a  thick  rind,  a  flat  difagreeable  tafte  to  my 
palate. 

(p)  Limon  'Vulgaris.  Ferrar.  Hefp.  Maius  limonia  actio,  C.  B.  P. 
Soar  limons ;  like  the  others  of  this  kind,  has  perennial  thick  ftilF 
green  leaves,  but  without  an  appendix :  The  fruit  is  more  oval  than 
the  orange  and  with  a  nipple-like  procefs  at  the  extremity  or  end, 
of  a  pale  yellow,  it  is  the  moft  delicious  fowcring  for  that  julep-falhion 
drink  called  punch. 

Limon  dulci  medulla  'vulgaris.  Ferrar.  Hefp.  Sweet  limon,  it  is  not 
in  much  efteem. 

(q)  Talma  indie  a  nucifera  coccus  di£la,  Raij  H.  Falma  nucifera. 
arbor,  J.  B.  Coco-tree ;  palmeta  leaves  very  large ;  every  year  it 
emits  a  racemus  of  coco-nuts,  wheieof  fome  hold  a  pint  of  cool, 
plcafant  lymph  or  drink ;  this  nut  remains  upon  the  tree,  good  for 
many  Years. 

(r)  Palma  altijjjma  non  /pinofa,  fru£Iu  pruniformi ,  minore  raceme  fa 
fparfo,  Sloane.  Palma  qutnta/eu  Americana  fruSu  racemofo,  C.  B.  P. 
cabbage-tree.  The  wood  is  very  fpungy  or  pithy,  grows  very  tall, 
every  year  near  its  top,  about  mid-fummer,  is  emitted  a  large  ra- 
cemus of  flowers,  which  make  a  good  pickle. 

(f)  Ananas  aculeatus  fruSn  pyramidatOy  came  aureo.  Plumer. 
Pine  apple,  fee  T.  I.  R.  Tab.  426,  427,  428,  where  it  is  moft  e- 
legantly  delineated  They  plant  it  as  artichoaks  are  planted  in  Eu- 
rope It  is  a  moft  delicious  fruit,  not  lufcious,  but  a  fmart  brilk  fra- 
grant fweetnefs,  it  may  be  called  the  ambrofia  of  the  gods;  but  as  the 
higheft  fvveets  degenerate  into  the  moft  penetrating  and  vellicating 
acids  ;  fo  this,  if  eat  in  quantities,  occafions  moft  violent  cholic  pains, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  fugar  and  honey  are  cholicy, 

3.  Produce 
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3.  Produce  that  are  commodities  in  trade  {a)  cocoa^ 
(J?)  zingiber  or  ginger,  {c)  indigo,  {d)  cotton-wool,  {e) 


(a)  Cacao,  Raij.  H.  Amygdalus  fexta  feu  Amygdalis  jimilis  Guati- 
malenfis,  C.  B.  F.  Cacao  tree  :  at  a  diftance  it  refembles  a  fmall 
European  tilia,  or  lime-tree.  It  is  planted  from  the  feed  or  nut. 
Diilances  five  feet,  after  3  years  it  begins  to  bear,  and  may  continue 
to  bear  from  i  2  to  20  years  :  rifes  to  the  height  of  20  feet  or  more, 
flowers  and  fruit  at  the  fame  time^  not  from  the  ends  of  the  twigs, 
but  from  the  trunks  of  the  body  and  large  branches  of  the  tree : 
the  ilowers  are  whicifh,  Jinje  petala,  without  a  calix  ;  the  fruit  when 
ripe  refembles  a  large  cucumber,  is  red  or  yellow,  containing  20 
to  40  cocoa  nuts  in  a  pulp.  In  fome  parts  of  New-Spain  they  are 
ufed  as  money  for  fmall  change,  in  Guatimala,  Comanas,  ijc. 
Thefe  nuts  made  into  pafte  called  chocolate,  and  this  diffolved  in  boil- 
ing water,  is  become  a  very  general  forbition  or  liquid  food  for  nour- 
ilhment  and  pleafure. 

{b)  Zingiber,  C.  B.  P.  ginger.  A  tuberOus  foot  as  an  iris,  reed 
or  flag-leaves,  the  flower  is  of  five  petala,  anomalous,  as  if  bilabi-* 
ated,  fru£lu  trigono,  triloculari.  They  do  not  allow  it  to  flower  be- 
caufe  it  exhauils  the  root.  It  is  planted  from  cuts  of  the  roots,  and 
continues  1 2  months  in  the  ground,  it  requires  6  or  7  weeks  to  cure 
it  or  dry  it  in  the  fun  as  the  French  do  ;  in  Barbados  they  fcald  ir„ 
or  fcrape  it,  to  prevent  its  fprouting  :  it  is  a  very  great  produce,  but 
forces  and  impoveriflies  the  land  very  much. 

(c)  Amnis  Americana  folio  latiori  fubi  otmdo.  T.  Annil Ji've  indigo 
Guadalmpsfijis.  H.  R.  P.  Indigo.  A  pinnated  leaf,  red  papilio- 
naceous flowers,  feed  refembles  cabbage- feed.  It  is  planted  by  throw- 
ing 10  or  12  feeds  into  each  hole,  after  three  months  it  is  fit  to  be 
cut,  and  cut  again  feveral  times  or  crops  in  the  year.  Indigo  is  the 
expreffion  from  the  leaves  macerated  in  water,  and  dried  in  the  fun ; 
the  roots  afford  crops  for  feveral  years.  There  are  feveral  degrees 
of  its  goodnefs,  viz.  copper,  purple,  blue,  iron- coloured  the  worft. 
They  have  lately  with  good  fuccefs  gone  into  this  cultivation  in  South- 
Carolina,  and  have  three  crops  per  annum, 

[d]  Xylon  Brafilianum.  J.  B.  Gofjipium  Brafliafium  fore  fla'vo^ 
Herm.  Par.  Bat.  Cocion.  A  flirub  8  to  10  feet  high,  refembling 
the  rubus  or  rafpberry  at  a  diflance.  hsx  acre  of  cotton  fhrubs  may 
yearly  produce  i  Ct.  wt.  cotton ;  the  poorer  fort  of  planters  follow 
it,  requiring  no  great  upfet,  and  is  a  ready  money  commodity. 

Xylon  lanafla-uefccnte.     Yellow  cotton. 

{e)  Alee  Diafcoridis  et  aliorum.  Its  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the 
jucca,  from  their  juice  is  the  aloes  hepatica  or  Barbados,  of  a  dark 
liver  colour,  and  naufeous  fmell.  The  fuccotrine-aloes  of  the  fhop* 
comes  from  the  Levant  in  fliins  j  Barbados  or  hwfe-aloes  is  put  up  in 
large  gourds. 

aloes. 
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nloes,  (f)  caflla  fiftula,  {g)  tamarinds,  {h)  lignum- 
VitSE,  {i)  white  cinnamon,  {k)  coffee,  (/)  fuftick, 
{m)  braziletto,  campeche  wood  or  logwood,  nicaraga 


(f)  CaJJtafJlula  Americana :  Caffia.  A  large  tree,  winged  leaves 
j-efembling  the  walnut,  yellow  five  petal  flowers,  the  piftillum  be- 
comes a  long  round  woody  pod,  inch  diameter  and  under,  a  foot 
long  more  or  lefs,  infide  is  divided  into  many  tranfverfe  cells,  covered 
with  a  black  fweet  pulp,  and  in  each  cell  a  flat  fmooth  oval  feed. 
The  Caffia  fifiula  Alexandrina  C.  B.  P.  which  comes  from  the  Levant 
is  preferable  to  that  of  the  Weft-Indies. 

{g)  Tamarindus.  Ray  H.  A  large  tree  with  pinnated  leaves 
no  impar,  the  flowers  are  rofaceous  and  grow  in  Clutters ;  the  pif- 
tillum becomes  a  flatifli,  woody  pod,  three  or  four  inches  long,  in  2 
or  3  protuberances,  containing  a  ftringy  dark  acid  pulp  with  hard  flat 
feeds.  The  Tamarinds  from  the  Levant  and  Eaft- Indies  are  of  a 
better  kind. 

[h)  Gwacuvtf  lignum  fenatum,  Ji<ve  lignum  njita.  Park.  Pock 
wood.  A  large  tree,  fmooth  bark,  ponderous  wood,  in  the  middle, 
of  a  dark  colour,  aromatick  tafte ;  fmall  pinnated  leaves,  no  impar, 
flowers  of  fix  petala  in  umbels,  the  feed  veflel  refembles  fliephtrds 
purfe.  In  the  Weft-Indies  they  call  it  junk-wood.  It  was  formerly 
reckoned  a  fpecifick  in  the  veneral  pox ;  it  has  loft  that  reputation, 
but  is  ftill  ufed  in  fcorbutick  ails,  and  its  rofln  in  rheumatifms. 

(i)  Ricinoides  eleagni  folio,  cortex  elutheri^,  fo  called  from  one 
of  the  Bahama'ii[2Lnds,  almoft  exhaufted ;  it  is  a  grateful  aromatick 
bitter,  gives  a  good  perfume  j  bay-tree  leaves,  berries  in  branches  ; 
this  bark  is  of  a  yellowilh  white  roU'd  up  in  quills  like  cinamon,  but 
much  thicker  ;  it  is  ufed  in  place  of  the  cortex  IVinterianus. 

(i)  Jafminum  Arabicum  cajlanea  folia,  fore  albo  odoratijjimo  cujus 
fruSus,  coffy,  in  efficinis  dieuntur  nobis.  Comm.  cofFee-tree  Britarmis. 
Plukn.  The  Dutch  Eaft-India  company  carried  fome  plants  from 
Mecca,  N.  lat.  21  D.  in  Arabia-faelix  to  Java,  and  from  thence  to 
Amfterdam  in  Holland,  where  the  berries  may  be  feen  in  perfeftion, 
lately  it  is  cultivated  in  Surinam,  Martinico>  and  Jamaica. 

{I)  MorusfruHu  viridi,  ligno  fulphureo  tinSltrio,  Buxei  coloris,  lignum 
Americanum  ;  fuftick  wood.  It  is  a  large  tree,  leaf  like  the  elm, 
grow  in  the  manner  of  afti-tree  leaves. 

(m)  Pfeudo  fantalum  croctum.  Sloane ;  braziletto  ufed  in  dying. 
It  is  almoft  exhaufted  in  the  Bahama-iflands. 

Thus,  I  hope,  I  have  given  an  exaft  and  regular  account  (fuch 
accounts  are  wanted)  of  the  ufeful  part  of  the  produce  of  the  Britifh 
Weft-India  iflands  under  the  heads  of /ood,  delicacies,  or  frian- 
difes,  and  commodities  in  trade  :  1  am  fenfible,  that  it  will  nov  fuit 
the  tafte  of  fome  of  our  readers,  therefore,  henceforward  ftiall  not 
diftafte  them  much  with  the  like  excurfions. 

K  wood 
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wood  by  the  Dutch  called  ftockfifli-hout ;  thefe  laft:  twa 
commodities  or  dye-woods  are  not  the  produce  of  our 
"Weft- India  ifiands,  but  are  imported  to  Jamaica  from  the 
Spanifh  main. 

The  general  fupply  for  charges  of  government  in  all 
our  Weft-India  iQands  is  a  pol-tax  upon  negroes  and 
excife  upon  liquors. 

Generally  for  every  20  to  30  negroes  a  planter  is 
oblig'd  to  keep  one  white  man,  two  artificers  or  han- 
dy-crafts men  are  allowed  equal  to  three  common  la- 
bourers; 120  head  of  cattle  requires  alfo  one  white 
man. 

The  regular  troops  from  Great-Britain  to  the  Weft- 
India  ifiands  are  allowed  by  their  alTemblies  for  further 
fubfiftence  per  week  20/  to  a  commiflion  officer,  and 
3/.  and  9  d.  to  the  other  men. 

In  Tome  of  thefe  ifiands,  the  nominal  price  of  the 
fame  fugars  differ,  for  inftance  fugar  per  Ct.  wt.  if 
paid  in  ready  cafh  at  16/.  in  goods  it  is  18/.  in  paying 
off  old  debts  20/ 

The  4  and  half  per  Ct.  upon  the  produce  exports  of 
Barbados  and  the  Leeward-iflands  granted  to  the  crown 
by  their  feveral  afTemblies  in  perpetuity,  feems  to  be 
in  lieu  of  quit-rents.  L.  Baltimore  fome  few  years 
ago  in  Maryland,  to  make  'an  experiment  of  this  na- 
ture, procured  an  a6t  of  alTembly  for  3/.  6  d.  per 
hogfhead  tobacco  in  room  of  quit-rents :  it  was  found 
inconvenient,  and  quit-rents  were  allowed  to  take  place 
again. 

Being  prolix  in  the  general  account  of  the  fugar  if- 
iands, will  render  the  accounts  of  the  particular  ifiands 
more  fuccinft. 

Barbados. 

Barbados  is  the  moft  windward  of  all  the  ifiands  in 

or  near  the  gulph  of  Mexico;  it  lies  in  about  13 D. 

N.  lat.  c^^  D.  30  M.  W.  from  London  by  the  obferva- 

2  tions 
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tions  of  Capt.  Candler  *.  Sir  William  Curteens  an  ad- 
venturer in  trade,  anno  1 624,  in  failing  home  to  England 
from  Farnambuc  of  the  Brazils,  at  that  time  in  the 
poirefTion  of  the  Dutch,  touched  at  this  iQand,  and  as 
it  is  faid,  gave  the  name  Barbados,  from  large  quanti- 
ties of  a  bearded  tree  f  growing  there,  it  was  over- 
ipread  with  a  fort  of  Purflane  || :  here  he  found  fome 
human  bones,  but  no  living  mankind:  abundance  of 
fvv'ine. 

The  Earl  of  Cariifle,  a  court  favourite,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  had  a  grant  of  ir  from 
the  crown  •,  this  ifland  continued  in  the  poiTeffion  of 
the  proprietary  and  his  heirs  about  30  years.  Anno 
1 66 1,  the  crown  purchafed  it  of  I^ord  Kinnoul,  heir 
to  the  Earl  of  Carlifle,  their  family  name  v/as  Hay,  and 
allows  to  the  heirs  1000 ;^.  per  annum  out  of  the  4  and 
half  per  cent  duty. 

The  greateft  length  of  the  ifland  is  about  26  mileSi 
its  greateft  width  about  14  miles-,,  contents  not  ex:- 
ceeding  ico,ooo  acres.  Every  freeholder  is  obliged 
to  keep  a  plan  of  his  land  attefted  by  a  fworn  furveyor  '. 
10  acres  valued  at  20  j.  per  annum  per  acre  qualifies  a 
voter  in  elections. 

At  firft  they  planted  tobacco,  fome  indigo,  fome  cot- 
ton, and  cut  fuftick  a  dye-wood  ;  at  prefent  they  plane 


*  GaptA  Candler  ia  the  J.auncefton  man  of  war,  was  fent  out  anno 
1717,  by  the  board  ot  admiralty,  to  afcertain  by  good  obfervations 
the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  Britilh  Weft-India  iflands,  with  the 
refpeftive  variations  of  the  compafs  at  that  time. 

f  Fians  arbor  Amerkana,  Arbuti  folijs  non  ferratis,  fruBu  Pifl 
magnitudhie,  funiculis  e  ramis  ad  t  err  am  demijjts  prolifdra.  Plunk* 
Barbados  fig-tree.  It  is  a  large  tree,  with  a  laurel  or  pear-tree  leaf; 
the  fruit  adheres  to  the  trunks  of  the  body,  and  great  branches, 
large  as  the  top  of  a  man's  finger,  contJuning  fmall  feeds,  fig- 
fafhion, 

Ij  Porlulara  Curafav'ica  ■pracumhcns  folio  fubrofuiiio.  Parad.  Bat. 
Not  much  differing  from  that  Puift-ine,  which  is  a  troublefome 
fpreading  v/scd  in  many  of  o.u  gardens  in  iiofton  of  New-Eng- 
land. 

K  2  '  no 
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no  tobacco,  no  indigo.  Their  firft  fiigar- canes  they  had 
from  Brazils  anno  1645  :  this  iOand  was  generally 
fettled  by  cavaliers  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  ini 
England. 

The  governor's  flile  in  his  commifTion,  is  captain- 
general  and  chief-governor  of  the  iflands  of  Barbados^ 
St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincents,  Dominica,  and  the  reft  of  his 
Majefty's  ifland  colonies  and  plantations  in  America, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Caribbee-iflands,  lying  and 
being  to  windward  of  Guardaloupe :  excepting  Barbados, 
the  other  iflands  are  called  Neutrals  f,  becaufe  the  go- 
vernment and  property  of  them,  hitherto  has  not  been 
fettled  by  any  folemn  authentick  treaty  between  Great- 
Britain  and  France. 

In  time  of  the  civil  wars  Barbados  and  Virginia 
were  fettled  by  cavaliers  and  ruffians  (excufe  my  coup- 
ling of  them,  I  mean  no  refledlion)  in  the  fummer  1650 
Lord  Willoughby  proclaimed  K.  Charles  IL  in  Barbados, 
and  adminiftred  the  government  in  his  name;  but  in 
January,  anno  165 1-2,  he  furrendered  Barbados  and  the 
neighbouring  iflands  to  Sir  George  Afcue  admiral  for  the 
parliament.  About  the  fame  time  Virginia  fubmitted  to 
the  parliament. 

Their  legiflature  confifl:s  of  three  negatives,  viz.  the 
governor,  the  council  (their  full  compliment  is  twelve^ 
and  houfe  of  reprefentatives  (in  all  our  colonies,  in  a 


-|-  Anno  1722  a  patent  paffed  the  great  feal  of  Great-Britain,  grant- 
ing the  government  and  property  of  St.  Vincent,  and  St.  Lucia  in  the 
Weft-India  Caribbee-iflands,  to  the  Duke  of  Montague :  He  attempted 
a  fettlement  at  a  confiderable  charge,  but  was  drove  off,  by  the 
French  from  Martinique,  becaufe  of  its  being  a  neutral  ifland  not 
adjufted ;  this  ifland  is  about  7  leagues  eafl:  of  Martinique,  and  about 
25  leagues  weft  from  Barbados. 

Upon  St.  Vincents,  are  fubfifting  ftme  aboriginal  Indians :  as  alfo 
a  community  of  negroes,  which  began  from  the  negro  cargo  of  a 
Guinea  ftiip  caft  away  there,  and  daily  increafes  by  Uie  acceffion  of* 
runaway  negroes  from  Barbados. 

At  Dominique  is  a  large  tribe  of  aboriginal  Indians  j  they  affeft  the 
French  moft. 

I  particular 
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particular  manner  called  the  alTembly)  compofed  of  22 
deputies,  that  is  two  from  each  of  the  eleven  parifhes 
without  wages,  or  any  allowance  -,  the  eldeft  councellor 
in  the  parifh  is  generally  appointed  the  returning  officer. 
Their  alTcmblies  are  annual. 

Their  courts  of  judicature.  The  courts  of  error, 
chancery,  and  probate  of  wills,  are  in  the  governor  and 
council.  The  courts  of  common  law  are  in  five  diftrids, 
viz.  Bridgetown  diflrift  confifts  of  three  parilhes,  the 
others  of  two  pariflies  each.  Each  court  has  one  judge 
and  four  afliftants. 

Only  one  colleflion  or  cuftom-houfe  ofHce  at  Bridg- 
town  :  there  are  three  more  entry  and  delivery  ports, 
viz.  Oftines,  Holetown,  and  Speights.  This  collection 
is  under  the  infpedion  of  a  furveyor-^eneral  of  the  cu- 
ftoms  refiding  at  Antigua. 

Their  currency  is  filver,  Mexico  ftandard  by  weight, 
whereof  lyd.  half^.  wt.  paffes  for  6  s.  Upwards  of 
forty  years  fmce  they  borrowed  from  New-England,  by 
a  projection  of  Mr.  Woodbridge,  the  fallacious  fcheme 
of  a  publick  paper- credit,  or  paper-currency  •,  but  by 
orders  from  the  court  of  England  it  was  foon  fupprefTed, 
and  governor  Crow   had   an  inftru6lion   to    remove 

TROM  THE  COUNCIL,  AND  ALL  OTHER  PLACES  OF 
TRUST,     ANY    WHO     HAD    BEEN    CONCERNED     IN     THE 

LATE  Paper-credit.  Thefe  bills,  foon  after  their 
emiffion,  fell  40  per  cent,  below  filver,  and  occafioned 
a  great  confufion  and  convulfion  in  the  affairs  of  the 
ifland. 

Anno  171 7,  peaceable  times,  when  I  was  in  Barbados, 
all  along  its  lee-fhore  was  a  breaft-work  and  trench, 
in  which  at  proper  places  were  29  forts  and  batteries, 
having  308  cannon  mounted.  The  windward  fhore 
is  fecured  by  high  rocks,  deep  clefts,  and  foul  ground. 
Anno  1736,  in  the  ifland  were  17,680  whites ;  where- 
of 4326  were  fen cible  men,  difpofed  into  one  troop  of 
guards,  two  regiments  of  horfe,  and  feven  regiments 
of  foot.  The  beginning  of  King  William's  war,  Barbados 
K  3  .fur- 
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furnilhed  700  to  800  militia*,  with  fome  militia  from 
our  Leeward-iQands  to  join  the  regular  troops  and 
fquadron  from  England  againft  the  neigbouring  French 
jflands. 

There  may  be  about  80,000  negroes  in  Barbados, 
may  fhip  off  about  30,000  hogfheads  of  fugar,  befides 
ginger,  fcalded  and  fcrap'd,  cotton-wool,  and  aloes. 
Their  duty  of  4  and  hsl^ per  cent,  in  fpecie  upon  produce 
exported,  is  perpetual,  and  given  immediately  to  the 
crown's  difpoial :  out  of  this  the  governor  has  2000  ;^. 
fer  ann.  falary,  befides  large  gratuities  and  perquifites. 
,The  tax  on  negroes,  mills  and  pot-kills,  is  generally 
10,000;^.  pir  ann,  excife  upon  liquors  imported  yooojT. 
per  ann.  for  defraying  the  ordinary  charges  of  govern- 
inent. 

Returned  protefted  bills  of  exchange,  are  allowed  10 
per  cent,  and  all  charges. 

They  generally  worlhip,  or  profefs  to  worfhip,  after 
the  mode  of  the  church  of  England  ;  no  diffenting  con- 
gregation, a  few  quakers  excepted  ;  New-England  had 
fome  of  their  firft  feminary  of  quakers  from  Barbados. 

Some  loofe  account  of  their  governors.  Lord  Wil- 
loughby  of  Parham  at  the  refloration  was  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Barbados  under  the  Earl  of  Carlifle  ;  he  was  at 
the  fame  time  governor- general  of  the  Leeward- iflands, 
and  a  proprietor  of  Antegua. 

Upon  the  refloration  James  Kendal,  Efq-,  was  appoint- 
ed governor. 

Upon  Kendal's  returning  to  England,  colonel  Francis 


f  Sir  Francis  Wheeler,  1693,  with  a  fquadron  of  lliips,  |;\yo  regi- 
rnents  of  regular  troops  from  England,  and  fome  militia  from  Barba- 
dos and  the  Leeward-iflands,  riiade  defcents  upon  tlie  French  ifland?, 
April  2  ;  they  landed  in  Manlinique  at  Col  de  fac.  Marine,  plundeied 
and  came  on  board  again.  April  17  they  landed  at  St.  Pierre,  did 
pothing,  and  returned  to  Barbados ;  and  from  thence  to  New-England  ; 
they  unluckily  imported  a  malignant  fevt-r  (from  1692  to  i6gH  Bar- 
bados continued  fickly)  from  thence  to  Newfoundland,  and  home  to 
tnglaud. 
■    ?    -^  KuffeL 
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Ruffel,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Orford,  came  over  gover- 
nor, with  a  regiment  of  regular  troops,  and  fubfifted  by 
the  country;  he  died  anno  1695,  and  Bond  was  prefident 
until  July  1698. 

1698  Ralph  Grey,  Efq;  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Tanker- 
ville  arrived  governor  -,  he  went  to  England  for  his  health 
anno  1701,  and  John  Farmer,  Efq;  was  prefident  and 
commander  in  chief. 

1 703  Sir  Bevil  Greenville,  appointed  governor ;  his 
home  falary  was  increafed  from  izoo  £.  to  2000^.  per 
annum,  that  he  might  not  defire  gratuities  from  the 
country,  they  alfo  built  for  him  a  governor's  houfe  in 
Pilgrim's  plantation. 

1707  Milford  Crow,  a  London  merchant  fucceeded 
Jiim. 

171 1  Robert  Lowther,  Efq;  fucceeded,  and  was  con- 
tinued upon  the  acceffion  of  King  George  I.  by  reafon 
of  feveral  complaints  (the  chief  complainer  was  the 
Rev,  Mr.  Gordon  of  Bridgetown,  an  eminent  Martinico 
trader)  he  was  ordered  into  the  cuftody  of  a  meffenger, 
and  called  to  account  in  the  proper  courts  of  Weftmin- 
fler-hall,  and  coft  him  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  : 
this  was  the  affair  of  my  name-fake  general  Douglafs, 
of  the  Leeward-iflands,  may  be  a  warning  to  all  gover- 
nors, that  they  are  liable  to  be  called  to  account  upon 
fmall  fuggeftions  when  their  friends  die,  or  are  otherways 
out  of  place. 

After  a  prefidentfliip  of  fome  continuance  ;  Henry 
Worfley,  Efq;  (who  for  fome  time  had  been  Britilh  en- 
voy at  the  court  of  Portugal)  anno  1721,  was  appoint- 
ed governor,  befides  his  falary  of  2,000  j^.  out  of  the 
4  and  half  per  cent,  by  his  finelTe  the  alfembly  voted 
him  6,000^.  per  annum,  during  his  government:  they 
foon  found,  that  this  was  more  than  they  could  afford. 
There  intervened  two  commiffions  which  did  not  take 
effeft,  viz.  Lord  Irwin,  who  died  of  the  fmall-pox  be- 
fore he  fet  out  from  England  ;  and  Lord  Belhayen,  upon 
K  4  his 
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his  paffage  aboard  the  Royal-Anne  galley  was  c^ft  away 
and  drowned  near  the  Lizard-point. 

After  this  Sir  Olando  Bridgman  and  others  were  ap- 
pointed, but  never  in  poffeflion. 

L.  How  was  a  much  efteemed  governor,  and  died  iq 
Barbados. 

1 742  Sir  Thomas  Robinfon,  of  him  we  have  not  much 
to  fay. 

1747  Arrives  Mr.  Greenville  governor;  over  and 
above  his  home  falary,  they  allow  him  3000  ^g.  per 
annum,  during  his  adminiftration,  and  to  his  fatisfac? 
tion. 

Britifh  Leeward  ijlands.. 

Thefe  were  firft  difcovered  in  the  fecond  voyage  of 
ColumbuSj  the  Spaniards  defpifed  them,  and  made  no 
fettlements  there  :  they  were  feverally  fettled  by  the 
Englilh  at  different  times,  and  are  all  under  the  com- 
mand and  infpedion  of  one  governor-general  -,  in  each 
of  the  four  iflands  of  Antegoa,  Montferrat,  Nevis,  and 
St.  Chriftophersj  there  is  commiffioned  from  Great-Britain 
a  lieutenant-governor-,  in  the  fmall  iflands  are  militia 
captains,  or  capitain  de  quartier  commilTioned  by  the 
governor-general. 

The  general's  commiflion  is  in  this  ftile ;  captain- 
general  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  iflands  of  Ante- 
goa, Montferrat,  Nevis,  St.  Chriftophers,  and  all  the 
■Caribee-iflands  from  Guardaloupe  to  St.  John  de  Porto 
Rico.  In  the  abfence  of  the  captain -general  and  lieu- 
tenant-general (the  lieutenant-general  refides  at  St.  Kitts) 
formerly  the  commander  of  Nevis,  as  being  the  oldeft 
fettlement,  was  commander  in  chief  of  thefe  Caribbee- 
iflands,  but  by  a  new  regulation,  the  fenior  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-governors is  to  command.  Each  of  the  four 
iflands  has  a  diftind  legiflature,  of  a  governour,  council, 
and  reprefentatives. 

Out  of  the  4  and  half  per  cent,  duty  on  produce 

exported, 
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exported,  are  paid  falaries  per  an.  to  the  governor- ge- 
neral 1200/.  to  each  of  the  four  lieutenant-governors 
200/.  fterl.  The  prefent  general  Matthews  obtained  an 
inftrudion,  that  confidering  the  1200/.  per.  an.  was  not 
a  fufficient  and  honourable  fupport,  he  was  allowed  to 
accept  of  additional  gratuity  falaries,  and  the  refpeftive 
iflands  fettled  upon  him  during  his  adminiftration,  viz. 
Antegoa  1000/.  Nevis  300/.  St.  Kitts  800/.  per  annum; 
Montferrat  did  not  fettle  the  gratuity,  but  do  generally 
give  about  300/.  yearly  :  the  perquifites  are  of  the  fame 
nature  with  Barbadoes. 

Anno  1736  in  all  the  Leeward  iflands  were  10,520 
whites  •,  whereof  fencible  men  in  Antegoa  1 500,  in  St. 
Kitts  1340,  in  Nevis  300,  in  Montferrat  360,  in  An- 
guilla  80,  in  Spanifh-town  or  Virgin  Gorda  120. 

Soon  after  the  reftoration  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham 
was  governor-general  of  the  Leeward-iflands,  and  at  the 
fame  time  governor  of  Barbados. 

Sir  William  Stapleton. 

King  James  II.  appointed  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnfon ;  upon 
the  revolution  he  abdicated  and  withdrew  to  Carolina,  and 
was  fucceeded  by 

Chriftoper  Codrington,  Efq-,  he  died  1698,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Chriftopher  Codrington,  Efq;  the 
greatefb  proprietor  in  Antegoa,  a  great  proprietor  in  Bar- 
badoes, and  fole  proprietor  of  the  ifland  of  Barbuda. 
This  family  has  been  a  great  benefactor  in  pious  ufes  and 
in  feminaries  for  learning. 

Sir  William  Mathews  fucceeded  Col.  Codrington  anno 
1704,  he  died  foon. 

1 706  arrived  for  governor-general  Col.  Parks,  he  had 
been  Aide  de  Camp  to  the  moft  renowned  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  carried  to  the  court  of  England  the  news 
of  the  critical  and  great  vidory  at  Hochftet  near  the  Da- 
nube in  Germany,  anno  17 10  he  was  murdered  by  an  in- 
furredlion  of  the  people  or  inhabitants  ;  he  is  faid  to  have 
teen  a  vicious  man,  efpecially  in  his  amours  with  the 
planters  wives. 

He 
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He  was  fucceeded  by  Col.  Walter  Douglafs,  who  was 
fuperfeded  anno  17 14,  and  in  the  courts  of  Weftminfter- 
hall,  was  called  to  account  for  male  adminiftration  ;  and 
Nov.  19.  1 7 16  by  the  court  of  king's-bench  was  fined 
500/.  fterling,  and  five  years  imprifonment. 

1 7 14  Col.  Hamilton  appointed  governor. 

To  him  fucceeded  general  Hart. 

1726  To  general  Hart  fucceeded  Thomas  Pit,  Lord 
Londonderry,  he  died  in  Antegoa  Sept.  1729. 

Lord  Forbes,  next  col.  Coiby  were  appointed. 

April  1733,  Matthews,  formerly  lieut.-general,  is  ap- 
pointed captain-general,  and  is  at  prefent  continued  in 
the  adminiilration. 

During  thefe  40  years  laft  and  upwards,  a  regiment 
of  regular  troops  from  Great- Britain,  has  been  ftationed 
in  the  Leeward- iflands,  always  very  incompleat  •,  our 
troops,  as  alfo  the  French  in  the  plantations,  generally 
fpeaking,  are  only  corps  of  officers  at  a  very  great 
charge. 

Their  medium,  Is  produce  at  fettled  prices  from  time 
to  time,  their  cafh  confifls  of  black-dogs  (old  French 
fols  pieces)  9  black-dogs  make  a  ryal,  8  ryals  make  a 
light  or  current  piece  of  eight,  10  ryals  make  a  heavy 
piece  of  eight. 

Antegoa  began  to  fettle  about  anno  1632,  generally 
fettled  by  the  moderate  or  low  church,  afterwards  called 
Whigs.  May  contain  about  56,000  acres,  20,000  ne- 
groes. No  river,  fcarce  any  good  fprings  of  frefh  water, 
they  generally  ufe  ciflern  water.  The  negro  pol-tax  is 
generally  very  high,  excife  upon  liquors  imported  about 
2000/.  per  ann. 

Their  aifembly  or  lower  houfe  confifls  of  24  reprefen- 
tatives  from  11  diflrifts,  viz.  Four  from  the  diftriel 
of  St,  John's,  and  two  from  each  of  the  other  diftrids. 
Six  parifhes,  each  minifter  or  redlor  is  allowed  as  fa- 
lary  16,000  wt.  Mufcovado  fugar,  with  a  manfion 
houfe  and  glebe-land  of   10  or   12   acres.     Only  one 

col- 
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eolledlion  with  four  entry  and  delivery  ports,  viz.  St. 
John's,  Parham,  Falmouth,  and  Willughby-bay  :  thecol- 
Jeftor  keeps  his  office  at  St.  John's,  where  alfo  refides 
the  furveyor-general  of  the  cuftoms  of  all  the  iflands, 
Jamaica  excepted.  About  250  veffels  enter  in  per 
annum. 

Courts  of  juftice.  For  common  law,  there  are  two 
precinds,  ^i.  John's  and  Falmouth,  each  one  judge,  and 
four  afiiftants ;  there  is  alfo  a  court-merchant,  being  a 
fummary  way  of  difpatching  debts,  owing  to  tranfient 
traders.  The  governor  and  council  are  the  judges  qf 
errors,  chancery  and  probates. 

St.  John's  is  a  good  harbour,  fmooth  water,  with  good 
wharffs  ;  Englifli  harbour,  lately  fortified  by  the  care  of 
commodore  Charles  Knpwles,  is  a  fafe  retreat  for  King's 
lliips  and  others. 

Chief  produce  is  fugar  and  fome  cotton  ;  no  indigo. 

MoNTSERRAT  IS  3  fmall  hilly  ifland,  fettled  moftiy 
by  Irifh,  two  thirds  Roman  Catholicks ;  about  4500 
negroes  j  their  whole  annual  charge  of  government  does 
not  much  exceed  1500/.  per  annum:  not  above  five 
vefiels  per  annum  exports  their  produce.  One  collection 
at  Plymouth,  have  three  entry  and  delivery- ports,  viz. 
Plymouth,  Old-harbour,  and  Kcrs-bay  :  three  parilhes-; 
four  divifions,  each  divifion  fends  two  reprefentatives,  be- 
ing eight  in  all  ;  the  parifh  minifters  have  130/.  per  an- 
num trom  the  country-treafury.  Two  regiments  foot, 
one  troop,  horfe-militia. 

Courts  of  judicature.  For  common  pleas  only  one 
precind  court  held  at  Plymouth:  the  firit  court  to 
which  a  cafe  or  adion  is  brought,  is  called  a  court  of 
grace  (the  inferior  courts  of  the  province  of  Maffachu- 
Jetts-bay  in  New-England,  in  fome  refped  may  be  called 
courts  of  grace)  the  next  court  is  a  court  of  judg- 
pient,  and  may  appeal  to  a  third  court,  their  grand  ^<t{~ 
fions  confifts  of  the  iieut-governor,  council,  and  chief 
judge.  ' 

Their 
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Their  fugars  are  very  ill  cured  in  cafk,  are  fold  green, 
retaining  much  molafles:  a  planter  if  much  preffed  by  a 
merchant  for  debt,  in  5  or  6  days  from  cutting  the  canes, 
the  fugars  are  aboard  -,  they  plant  alfo  fome  cotton,  and 
much  indigo  of  the  iron  colour  or  worft  fort;  have  four 
crops  of  indigo  perannum ;  viz.  April,  Midfummer,  Mi- 
chaelmas, and  Chriftmas. 

Nevis  is  one  conical  hill ;  good  harbour,  but  great 
furf  at  landing,  as  is  generally  in  the  Weft-Indies ;  have 
about  6000  negroes  (the  French  fquadron under  M.  d*lber- 
ville  in  Queen  Anne's  war  carried  off  fo  many  negroes  as 
were  afterwards  fold  to  the  Spaniards  for  400,000  pieces  of 
eight.  Only  one  colle6tion  at  Charles-town,  three  entry  and 
delivery  ports,  viz.  Charles-town,  Morton*s-bay,  and  New- 
caftle ;  they  load  about  20  veffels  per  an.  for  Europe. 

Five  divifions  or  parifties;  each  divifion  fends  three 
reprefentatives,  in  all  fifteen  affembly  men.  Judicature, 
only  one  precinft,  courts  as  in  Antegoa. 

They  cure  their  fugar  in  fquare  pots,  is  better  than  that 
of  Montferrat;  fome  cotton  j  no  indigo,  no  ginger,  ciftern- 
water  chiefly. 

St.  Christophers  about  three  or  four  leagues  from 
Nevis.  Upon  its  eaft  end  are  falt-ponds  and  many  fmall 
naked  hills.  The  French  formerly  were  in  pofleffion  of 
its  eaft  end  to  Palmeto-point,  and  of  its  weft  end  to 
near  Sandy-point,  but  by  treaty  of  Utrecht  an.  1 71 3,  quit' 
claimed  the  whole  to  Great-Britain.  Have  only  one  col- 
ledion  at  Old-road  the  court  or  fhire-town,  feveral  en- 
tring  and  delivery  ports :  BafTe-terre  fhips  off  moft,  next 
for  fhipping  off  is  Sandy-point.  They  bring  their  fu- 
gars to  the  (hipping  places  in  Hds.  not  in  bags,  as  in 
Nevis  and  Montferrat:  they  ftiip  off  much  molaffes, 
do  not  raife  much  cotton,  no  indigo,  no  ginger :  they 
run  much  fugar  aboard  the  Dutch  interlopers  at  Statia,  to 
fave  the  4  and  half  per  Ct.  the  plantation  duties,  &c. 

May 
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May  have  about  25,000  negroes ;  about  9  parilhes, 
each  fends  two  affembly  men.  Good  river-water  from 
the  mountains. 

Virgin-Islands.  The  eaftermoftis  called  St.Thomas, 
at  prefent  in  the  pofTeflion  of  the  Danes ;  a  good  harbour, 
fcarce  any  furf  at  landing  •,  good  careening  at  this  iQand, 
a  good  town,  the  governor  is  Lutheran,  the  congrega- 
tion and  mother  tongue  is  low  Dutch.  The  iQand  is 
fmall ;  they  raife  cotton  and  fugar  ;  it  is  a  neutral  and 
free  port,  fome  fay,  to  pirates  not  excepted.     Salt-key, 

from  which  fome  Veffels  bring  fait. St.  John*s-ifland, 

two  or  three  gentlemen  of  Antegoa  have  a  patent  for  ; 
they  raife  cotton,  and  cut  junkwood,  or  lignumvitae.-— 
Tortola  produces  the  fame. Beef-idand  cuts  junk- 
wood.— Spanifh-town  or  Virgin  Gorda  is  the  weftermoft 
of  the  Virgins ;  they  plant  cotton  only,  being  a  mixture 
of  Curafo  white  and  yellow  revel  indifferently  planted  to- 
gether. 

Other  fmall  iHands  flraggling  between  the  Virgins  and 
St.  Chriftophers,  viz.  Anagada  not  fettled,  Sambrero 
not  fettled,  Anguilla  raifes  cotton,  St.  Martins,  fome 
Dutch  on  one  part,  and  fome  French  on  another  part, 
St.  Bartholomew  a  neutral  ifland  not  fettled  ;  Barbuda 
the  property  of  Codrington,  is  improved  for  grazing. 

Jamaica. 

Jamaica  is  a  long  oval  of  about  50  leagues  in  length  ; 
the  difcoverer  Columbus,  and  his  heirs  were  proprietors 
of  the  ifland  :  he  called  it  St.  Jago  or  St.  James,  we  call 
it  Jamaica  in  our  idiom. 

Cromwell  without  declaring  war  *  fent  admiral  Pen 

and 


*  Sovereign  powers  frequently  difpenfe  with  the  law  of  nations 
(honour  and  honefty) :  Thus  the  Spaniards,  in  the  fpring  1727,  laid 

fiege 
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and  general  Venables  with  a  confiderable  fea  and  land-r 
force,  to  annoy  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies  :  they  mifcarried 
at  St.  Domingo  j  but  reduced  Jamaica,  anno  1655,  and 
remains  with  the  EngHlli  to  this  day. 

Jamaica  is  much  fubjeft  to  hurricanes  and  earth- 
quakes. Anno  1693  Port-Royal,  during  an  earthquake 
was  fwallowed  up  :  it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  for  many 
years  preceding,  the  fea  did  gradually  undermine  it, 
and  upon  occafion  of  this  earthquake  Port-Royal  fub- 
fided. 

They  carry  on  a  confiderable  illicit  but  profitable  trade 
to  the  Spanifh  Main,  and  return  pieces  of  eight;  and 
with  the  French  of  Hifpaniola  or  St.  Domingue,  the  re- 
turns are  moftly  indigo. 

Port-Royal  of  Jamaica  is  76  D.  37  M.  weft  from  Lon- 
don t,  and  in  about  18D.  30  M.  N.  lat. 

The  quit-rents  were  generoudy  given  by  the  crown, 
to  the  treafury  or  revenue  of  the  ifland.  Lands  grant- 
ed before,  anno  1684,  were  at   2  j.  6d.  per  100  acres 


fiege  to  Gibraltar  ;  the  French  lately  re-fortified  Dunkirk,  before  any 
declaration  of  war  ;  there  can  be  no  other  reftraint  upon  princes  but  a 
ballance  of  power ;  thus  France,  a  nation  too  potent,  can  never  be 
bound  over  to  the  peace,  without  being  difmembered. 

■f-  By  the  fame  eclipfe  of  the  moon  June  1722,  obferved  by  captain 
Candler  of  the  Launcefton  man  of  war  at  Port-Royal  in  Jamaica, 
and  by  Chriftopher  Kirch  at  Berlin  in  Brandenburgh  of  Germany  ;  al- 
lowing Berlin  52  horary  minutes  eaft  of  London.  The  difference  of 
longitude  between  two  places  found  by  aclual  obfervation  of  the  fame 
eclipfes,  appulfes,  occultations  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  called  lumi- 
naries, in  both  places,  for  the  fame  phsenomenon ;  is  more  exadl, 
than  where  an  obfervation  is  ufed  for  one  place,  and  a  calculation 
from  tables  for  the  other :  thus  I  judge  the  difference  of  longitude, 
between  London,  and  Bofton,  or  Cambridge  adjoining,  is  well  detar- 
mined  by  the  fame  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  March  15,  anno  17 17,  ob- 
ferved at  Cambridge  near  Bofton  by  Mr.  Thomas  Robie,  fellow  and 
tutor  in  the  college  there  ;  and  obferved  at  Paris  by  Calfmi  and  d^  la 
Hire,  accadamiciens  of  the  jKoyal  Accademie  of  Sciences  ;  the  differ- 
ence in  time  was  4H  55  M.  40  Sec. ;  as  Paris  is  9  M.  40  Sec.  horary 
eaft  of  London  ;  therefore  the  horary  difterence  is  about  4  H.  46  M. 
or  71  D.  30  M.     Cambridge  and  Bofton  are  weft  from  London. 

quit' rent. 
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quit-rent,  the  new  grants  are  half-penny  per  acre  per 
annum  quit- rent.  The  rent-roll  was  lofl:,  or  pretended 
to  be  loft,  in  the  great  earthquake,  and  never  fettled 
fince  i  the  quit-rents  fometimes  amount  to  2000 ;^.  per 
annum.  Their  revenue  a6ts  are  temporary,  but  for  a 
long  period  ;  thefe  afts  made  anno  1684,  expired 
anno  1722,  and  were  not  renewed  and  confirmed  (by 
the  intereft  and  application  of  governor  Hunter)  till  anno 
1726. 

A  few  years  fince  in  Jamaica  were  3000  fencible  men 
white,  in  9  regiments,  befides  8  independent  companies 
of  regular  troops,  100  men  per  company  is  their  full 
compliment.  The  receiver-general,  Mr.  Crofs,  fomc 
years  fince  in  Bofton  for  his  health,  told  me,  that  fomc 
years  he  had  90,000  negroes  in  his  lift. 

From  Jamaica  are  exported  fugar  about  25,000  hds. 
very  large,  fome  of  a  tun  weight  ;  lately  they  have 
altered  freights  from  number  of  hogflicads,  to  weight, 
and  their  hogfheads  will  be  fmaller  in  confequence. 
They  have  only  water-mills  and  cattle-mills  for  their 
canes-,  about  19  parifhes.  Lately  they  begin  to  raifc 
fome  coffee,  and  have  planted  fome  logwood  trees. 

There  is  always  ftationed  here  a  fquadron  of  Britifli 
men  of  war,  generally  under  the  command  of  an  ad- 
miral. The  governor  has  a  ftanding  falary  of  2  50o£. 
per  annum  out  of  the  country  treafury  in  courfe  :  the 
affembly  generally  allow  him  a  gratuity  of  2500^. 
per  annum  more  •,  thefe  with  efcheats  and  all  other  per- 
quifites  do  make  it  a  government  of  about  1 0,000  ;^.  per 
annum. 

Duke  of  Albemarle  concerned  in  Sir  William  Phips's 
fifliing  fpr  a  Spanifh  plate  wreck,  had  good  fuccefs ; 
and  in  cafe  fuch  another  fifhing  voyage  lliould  prefent, 
that  he  might  be  near  at  hand,  obtained  the  government 
of  Jamaica :  he  foon  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  colonel 
Molefworth. 

Upon  the  revolution,  anno  1690,  the  Earl  of  Inchi- 
quin  was  appointed  governor  j  he  died  upon  the  ifland, 

and 
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and  was  fucceeded  by  Sir  William  Beefton  lieutenahf- 
governor  and  commander  in  chief  anno  1692  ;  he  died 
anno  1700. 

Major-general  Selwin  was  appointed  captain -general 
and  governor  1701  ;   he  died  foon. 

1702  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  (famous  in  Queen 
Anne's  wars  in  Spain)  was  appointed  captain -general  of 
the  iQand,  and  admiral  in  the  Weft- India  iflands  j  he; 
never  fet  out  for  this  government,  and  colonel  Handafyde 
was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  Jamaica.  Anna 
1696,  Ponti,  with  a  French  fquadron  made  a  feint  againft 
Jamaica,  but  without  making  any  real  attemptj  he  put 
off  for  Carthagena,  where  he  had  good  fuccefs. 

1 710  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  was  appointed  go- 
vernour,  and  fuperfeded  the  command  of  colonel  Handa- 
fyde s  he  was  continued  anno  17 14,  upon  K.  George  I's 
acceffion. 

1 7 16  Mr.  Pit  (formerly  governor  of  fort  St.  George 
in  the  Eaft-India  company,  commonly  called  Diamond 
Pits)  was  appointed  governor,  and  colonel  Otway  lieu- 
tenant-governor. 

1 7 1 7  Mr.  Pit  refigns  in  favour  of  Mr.  Laws  a  planter^ 
afterwards  Sir  Nicholas  Laws  j  colonel  Dubourgay  lieu^ 
tenant-governor.  About  this  time  the  miUtia  of  Jamaica 
were  difpofed  into  one  regiment  horfe,  eight  regiments 
foot. 

1721  Duke  of  Portland  appointed  governor  (a  retreat 
from  South-fea  difafters)  he  died  in  fummer  1726,  and 
was  fucceeded  by 

Colonel  Hunter,  who  went  thither,  by  advice  of  his 
phyficians,  for  his  health  ;  and  thereby  did  certainly  ob- 
tain a  reprieve  for  fome  years. 

1734  Upon  col.  Hunter's  death,  Henry  Cunningham 
an.  1 734  went  governor ;  but  foon  died  after  his  arrival. 

1736  Edward  Trelawney,  Efq-,  appointed  governor, 
anno  1 744,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
foot  to  be  raifed  in  England,  for  his  good  fervices.  He 
continues  governor  at  this  time  1747- 

I  Bahama 
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Bahama  ijlands^ 

Commonly  called  the  government  of  Providence,  the 
principal  ifland.  One  of  thefe  iflands,  called  St.  Salvador 
or  Cat-idand,  was  the  firft  difcovery  that  Columbus  made 
in  America, 

They  were  granted  by  the  crown  of  England  to  the 
eight  proprietors  of  Carolina,  anno  1663  i  but  as  the 
proprietors  took  no  care  to  prevent  enemies  and  pirates 
from  harbouring  and  rendezvoufing  there,  anno  1710 
it  was  refolved  in  the  council  of  Great-Britain,  "  That 
the  Queen  do  take  the  Bahama-iflands  into  her  imme- 
diate protection,  and  fend  a  governor  to  fortify  Provi- 
dence.'* 

The  proprietors  formerly  granted  a  leafe  of  thefe 
iflands  to  a  number  of  merchants  called  the  Bahama- 
company  :  this  turned  to  no  account. 

In  the  fpring  anno  1720.  There  fet  out  from  the 
Havanna  an  expedition  of  1200  men  in  14  vefTels  a- 
gainft  Providence  and  South-Carolina  ;  they  vifited  Pro- 
vidence without  doing  any  damage,  and  were  fcattered 
in  a  ftorm. 

The  banks  belonging  to  this  clufter  of  iflands  and 
keys  are  called  Bahama-banks,  and  make  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  gulph-ftream  of  Florida ;  Providence  the  chief 
ifland  where  the  governor  and  garrifon  are  fl:ationed, 
lies  in  about  25  D.  N.  lat.  It  is  a  place  of  no  trade, 
and  feems  to  be  only  a  preventive  fettlement,  that  pi- 
rates and  privateers  may  not  harbour  there,  and  that  the 
Spaniards  may  not  be  mafters  of  both  fides  the  gulph- 
ftream.  Their  fmall  trade  has  been  Braziletto  dye- 
wood,  cortex  Elutherae  from  the  ifland  of  that  name, 
fait  from  Exeuma,  and  ambergreafe  by  drift-whales : 
At  prefent  they  afford  fea-turtle,  limes,  and  four  oranges 
for  the  Bons  Vivants  of  North- A  merica. 

They   have    one   company  of  independant    regular 

troops  from  Great-Britain.     Capt.  Woods  Rogers  com- 

L  modore 
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modore  of  the  two  famous  Briftol  South-fea  privateers f 
in  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  was  anno  17 17  ap- 
pointed governor  with  an  independent  company.  1721 
He  was  Tuperfeded  by  Capt.  Finny.  1728,  UponCapt. 
Finny's  death,  Capt.  Woods  Rogers  is  again  appointed 
governor.  Capt.  Rogers  died  anno  1733*  and  Richard 
Fitz-Williams,  Efq;  is  appointed  governor.  Fitz- Wil- 
liams refigned  anno  1738,  and  John  Tinker,  Efq-,  fon* 
in-law  to  Col.  Bladen,  late  of  the  board  of  trade,  fuc- 
ceeded  ;  and  continues  governor  at  this  prefcnt  writing, 
Auguft  1747. 

Bermudas. 

This  name  is  faid  to  be  from  John  Bermudas  a  Spani- 
ard, who  difcovercd  it,  in  his  way  to  the  Weft-Indies. 
Henry  May  a  paiTenger  aboard  Barbotier  call  away  here, 
1593,  and  tarried  five  months,  we  do  not  mention,  be- 
caufe  of  no  confequence.  Sir  George  Sommers  and  Sir 
Thomas  Gates,  adventurers  in  the  Virginia  company, 
were  fhipwreck'd  here  1609,  found  abundance  of  hogs, 
a  certain  fign  that  the  Spaniards  had  been  there ;  thefe 
iflands  are  fometimes  called  in  publick  writings  Som- 
mers, or  corruptly  Summer-iQands.  Some  gentlemen 
obtained  a  charter  from  King  James  I.  and  became  pro- 
prietors of  it :  Mr.  Moor  was  their  firfl  governor,  Mr. 
Thomas  Smith  appointed  governor  1 612,  and  after  three 
years  fucceeded  by  Capt.  Daniel  Tucker.  161 6.  Mr. 
Richard  Norwood,  a  furveyor,  was  fent  over  by  the  com- 
pany to  make  divifions ;  1618  he  divided  it  into  eight 
tribes  by  the  names  of  the  eight  proprietors  or  ad- 
venturers, viz.  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
many  years  treafurer,  Earl  of  Devonfhire,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, Lord  Paget,  Earl  of  Warwick,  Earlof  Southam- 
ton,  and  Sir  Edwin  Sands.  Each  tribe  was  divided 
into  50  fhares  ;  every  adventurer  to  have  his  fhare  by 
calling  of  lots  in  England,  fome  had  from  one  to  twelve 
Iharesj  befides  a  great  deal  of  land  left  for  common 

or 
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or  publick  ufes  -,  each  fliare  confided  of  about  25  acres, 
and  remain  fo  to  this  day ;  the  value  of  a  fliare  is  300 
to  500;^.  proclamation  money-,  no  wheel-carriages,  no 
(cnclofures,  they  tether  their  catcle  \  high  ways  only  from 
5  to  7  feet  wide. 

At  firft  they  went  upon  tobacco  as  the  humor  then 
Was  in  all  the  Weft-India  iflands — 16 19  Capt.  Butler, 
with  a  large  recruit  of  fettlers  from  England  was  go- 
vernor, and  the  legiflature  was  fettled  in  governor, 
council  and  alTembly,  being  formerly  in  a  governor 
and  council; 

Anno  1698  Samuel  Day,  Efq;  was  governor;  anno 
1700  Capt  Bennet  was  appointed  governor. 

The  prefent   governor   is  •  Popple,  Efqj    anno 

1747,  upon  his  brother's  death  he  fucceeded  ;  his  bro- 
ther Alured  Popple,  Efq-,  formerly  fecretary  to  the  board 
of  trade  and  plantations;,  was  appointed  lieutenant-go- 
vernor fthe  commander  in  chief  is  defigned  only  Ueu- 
tenant-governor)  anno  1737* 

Bermudas  is  in  32  D.  30  M.  N.  lat.  about  6c,  D. 
weft  from  London,  lies  200  to  300  leagues  diftance 
from  the  neareft  lands,  viz.  New-England,  Virginia, 
South -Carolina,  and  Providence,  or  Bahama-iflands. 
Tide  flows  5  feet,  is  well  fecured  by  funken  rocks, 
but  water  fufficient,  in  narrow  channels  and  turnings, 
requiring  a  good  pilot.  Their  only  fettlement  of  no- 
tice is  upon  St.  George's-ifland  about  16  miles  long  from 
E.  N.  E.  to  W.  S.  W.  fcarce  a  league  wide  in  the 
broadeft  place,  in  fome  place  the  fpray  of  the  fea 
croflTes  the  ifland.  The  winds  from  the  north  to  the 
north-weft,  are  the  moft  prevalent ;  fubjed  to  fmart 
gufts  of  wind,  thunder,  and  lightning.  March,  April, 
and  May  is  their  whaling  time,  but  of  no  confiderable 
account  -,  their  whale-oil  and  ambergreafe  are  inconfider- 
able ;  the  governor  has  a  perquiflte  from  the  royal  fifli 
about  lO;^.  per  whale. 

In  Bermudas  there  may  be  about  5000  whites,  their 

fenfible  men  not  much  exceeding  1000  men,  and  many 

L  2  of 
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of  thefe  generally  at  fea,  their  militia  confift  of  lOO 
horfe,  and  one  company  of  foot  from  each  of  the  eight 
tribes,  there  is  in  garrifon  one  company  of  independant 
regular  troops  from  Great-Britain  always  incomplete 
(as  are  all  our  plantation-troops  for  want  of  a  proper 
check)  the  perquifite  of  the  governor. 

Their  diet  is  mean,  and  the  people  generally  poor, 
fimply  honed  ;  but  gay  in  a  ruftick  manner  (Bermudas 
giggs)  they  have  the  bed  breed  of  negroes,  equal  to 
white  men  in  their  navigation. 

Their  trade  is  of  fmall  account ;  they  build  their  own 
(loops  of  cedar  *  of  their  own  growth;  fit  for  ufe  in  20 
years  intervals  or  growth  •,  their  keel-pieces,  wales,  and 
beams  are  [of  oak  ;  their  mafts  are  of  white  pine,  from 
New- England. 

Their  chief  bufmefs  is  building  (loops  of  cedar,  their 
own  growth,  light  runners;  their  exports  are  incon- 
fiderable,  viz.  fome  pot-herbs  and  roots  for  the  other 
parts  of  America,  a  white  chalk-ftone  eafily  chizeled  for 
building  gentlemens  houfes  in  the  Weft-India  iQands, 
Palmeto  \\  leaves  manufadured  into  plait,  better  than 
the  ftraw-work  of  Italy  and  of  nuns  in  fome  countries : 
they  are  noted  for  going  to  fifli  upon  Spaaifh  wrecks, 
they  excel  in  diving  f. 

This  ifland  (or  rather  iflands)  is  generally  healthful. 
The  famous  Mr.  Waller,  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and 
»■■  II ..    1         I   I ".■  .  -.1  I        -  ^ — —  I  I  < 

*  Ced)us  Burmudiana  <vulgo  H.  yunipetus  Burtnudiana  H.  L.  Ber- 
hiudas  cedar,  it  is  harder  than  the  cedar  cf  Carolina  and  Virginia  ; 
they  are  all  diftinft  fpecies,  as  are  the  red  and  white  cedars  of 
New-England  :  we  Ihall  give  a  more  claffick,  pradlical,  or  mechan- 
ick  and  commercial  account  of  them  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
timber  and  naval  ilores  ufed  in,  and  exported  from,  New-Eng- 
land. 

II  Falma  punifera  Bermui.  (of  the  palmes  fome  arc  coccifcrousj 
fome  pruniferous)  with  a  very  long  and  wide  leaf. 

•f-  Bermudas  is  noted  for  divers :  an  Indian  bom  there,  of  Florida 
parents  div'd  18  fathom  (common  diving  is  8  to  10  fathom)  and 
clapt  lafhings  to  an  anchor,  was  near  three  minutes  under  water  ^ 
upon  his  emerfion  or  coming  up,  he  bled  much  at  mouth,  nofe,  and 
cars, 

■Wit, 
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wit,    a  member  of  the  long  parliament,    refided   here 
Ibme  years  during  the  civil  wars  of  England,    lays  of 

Bermudas, 

t  None  fickly  lives,  or  dies  before  his  time  ; 
So  fweet  the  air,  fo  moderate  the  clime. 

Formerly 


-|-  This  notion  of  a  healthful  climate,    gave  occafion  to  a  late 

fcheme  piojefted  by  a  whimfical  man,  dean  B \y,  firice  bifhop  of 

CI ne  in  Ireland,  of  founding  in  Bermudas  an  univerfity  college 

or  feminary  for  the  education  of  the  Britifli  American  youth.  Pro- 
jedtors  are  generally  inconfiderate,  raOi,  and  run  too  fail.  He  did 
not  confider  that  places  for  health  are  accommodated  for  valetudina- 
rians and  old  people  i  whereas  young  people,  where  the  ftamina  vitae 
are  good,  feldom  want  health  (at  Harvard-college  in  Cambridge  near 
Bolton  in  New-England,  not  exceeding  one  or  two  per  cent,  per  ann. 
die)  this  place  is  of  very  difficult  acceis  or  navigation  ;  does  not  pro- 
duce a  fufficiency  for  the  prefent  parcimonious  inhabitants.  This  ab- 
ftraded  notion  leems  only  adequate  to  the  conceptions  of  a  common 
fchool-mafter,  to  keep  his  boys  together  (as  a  Ihepherd  does  by  fold- 
ing of  his  ftieep)  while  they  learn  to  read  EngliQi,  and  labour  at  the 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  language  ;  whereas  young  gentlemen,  ftudents 
of  the  belles  lettres,  civil  hiftory,  natural  hiftory,  or  any  of  the  three 
learned  profeffions,  require  a  larger  field  than  that  of  a  fmall  ifland 
divulfed  (if  we  may  fo  exprefs  it)  from  the  world  or  continents  of  the 
earth.  He  hired  a  fhip,  put  on  board  a  good  library  (fome  part  of 
it  he  bountifully  beftowed  upon  the  colleges  of  Maflachufetts-bay  and 
Connefticut  in  New-England)  and  in  company  with  fome  gentlemen 
of  great  worth,  after  a  tedious  winter  paffage,  put  in  at  Rhode-ifland, 
a  fmall  colony  of  New-England  ;  built  a  kind  of  a  eel],  lived  there  a 
reclufe  life  for  fome  time,  until  this  fit  of  Enthusiasm  did  defer- 
vefce,  and  was  convinced  of  the  idlenefs  of  the  whim,  did  not  pro- 
ceed, but  returned  to  England. 

There  are  enthufiafts  in  all  affairs  of  life  ;  this  man  of  himfelf 
was  an  enthufiaft  in  many  affairs  of  life ;  not  confined  to  religion 
and  the  education  of  youth  ;  he  invaded  another  of  the  learned 
profeffions,  Medicine,  which  in  a  peculiar  manner  is  called  the  learned 
profeffion  ;  he  publifhed  a  book  called  ^iris  (the  ratio  nominis  I  can- 
not inveftigate)  or  tar-water,  an  univerfal  medicine  or  panacea ;  he 
never  knew  it  fail,  if  coploufly  adminiftered,  of  curing  any  fever; 
whereas  many  fevers,  t/z.  that  of  the  plague,  of  the  fmall-pox,  with, 
fymptoms  of  purples  and  general  haemorrhages,  ^c.  in  their  own  na- 
ture, to  maft  conftitutions  from  firft  feizure  are  mortal,  by  an  univerfal 
L  3  necrofis 
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Formerly  pine- apples,  ^nd  fome  other  delicious  fruits 
of  the  Caribbee  jQands,  were  cultivated  in  Bermudas ;  but 

by 


necrofis  or  fudden  blaft  of  the  conflitution.  It  cures  the  murrain,  rot, 
and  ail  other  malignant  diflempers  amongft  cattle,  ftieep,  ^c.  The 
continued  or  long  ufe  of  it  does  violence  to  the  conflitution ;  in  afth  • 
mas  and  rheumatick  diforders,  a  fhort  ufe  of  it  has  been  beneficial, 
but  our  materia  medica  affords  more  efficacious  and  fafe  medicines  i 
it  is  at  prefent  almolt  vvore  out  of  falhion.  Tar  is  only  turpentine  by 
fire  rendered  of  a  caufljck  quality ;  whereas  turpentine  (and  confe- 
quently  its  water  qr  decoftion)  by  the  experience  of  many  ages,  has 
been  found  a  mofl:  beneficent,  medicinal,  natural  balfam. 

He  ought  to  have  checked  this  officious  genius  (unlefs  in  his  own 
profeffion  way  he  had  acquired  this  noftrum  by  infpiration)  from  inr 
truding  into  the  affairs  of  a  diltinct  profeffion.  Should  a  doctor  in 
jnedicine  pradlice  publick  praying  and  preaching  (thopgh  only  in  ^ 

quack  or  W d  vagrant  manner)  with  pious,  private,  ghoftly  advic^ 

^nd  exhortations  to  his  patients  alias  penitents,  the  clergy  would  im- 
mediately take  the  alarm,  and  ufe  their  Bruta  Fulmina  againft  this  other 
profeffion.  This  feems  to  be  well  expreffed  in  a  London  news-papey 
by  way  of  bantef  or  ridicule. 

The  bifhop's  book  annoys  the  learned  tribe : 

They  threaten  hard,  "  We'll  preach,  if  you  prefcribe." 

^  As  his  Bermudas  college  projeftion,  and  his  refidence  in  New-? 
England,  have  rendered  him  famous  in  North-America,   perhaps  it 

may  not  be  impertinent  to  give  fome  further  hiftory  of  Mr.  B -ly, 

in  his  proper  chara€ter  as  a  divine  :  I  fhall  take  it  from  his  Minute 
Philofopher,  a  book  compofed  in  New-England,  and  confine  it  to  his 
wild  notions  of  myfteries  in  religion.  He  Tays,  that  from  a  certain 
cnthufiafm  in  human  nature  all  religions  do  fprout :  from  the  faith 
which  children  have  in  the  direJlions  of  their  parents ;  from  the  great 
ihare  that  faith  has  in  the  policy  of  nations  (he  means  the  Arcana 
Imperii)  and  in  common  commerce  or  trade,  we  are  led  to  faith 
in  religious  revelations.  Since  we  cannot  explain  many  obvious 
things  in  nature,  why  fliould  we  be  obliged  to  do  fo  in  religion  ? 
In  a  very  lovife  expreffion^  he  compares  myfteries  in  religion 
to  the  enthufiaftick,  and  to  demonftration  non-entities  of  the  phi- 
lofopher's  ftoiie  in  chymiftry,  and  of  perpetual  motion  in  mecha- 
nicks.  The  abftrafted  idea  of  a  triangle  is  as  difficult  as  that  of 
the  trinity  ;  that  of  the  communication  of  motion,  as  difficult  as 
that  of  the  communication  of  grace.  We  ought  to  have  the  fame 
reafon  for  trufting  the  Priest  in  religion,  that  we  have  for  trufling 
the  lawyer  or  phyfician  with  pur  fortune  or  life  \   thus  every  mah 

pught 
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by  cutting  down  the  timber  and  wood,  the  ifland  is  be- 
come fo  open  and  expoied  to  the  bleak  winds,  that 
tender  exoticks  do  not  thrive. 


SECT.     III. 

Concermng  the  Indian  tribes  and  nations ;  inter^ 
mixed  withy  under  the  protediion  off  and  in  al- 
liance with  Great-Britain  :  alfojbme  hints  of  the 
French  India?2s. 

THAT  the  contents  of  this  fedion  may  be  the 
more  eafily  comprehended,  perhaps  it  may  be 
convenient  to  diftingiiifh  it  into  fome  feparate  articles. 
I.  A  general  hiftory  of  the  Weft-Indians,  or  aboriginal 
Americans.  2.  Their  religion,  language,  manners,  arts 
and  improvements  in  nature.  3.  Their  tribes  or  na- 
tions lying  upon,  or  near  the  eaftern  fhore  of  North- 
America.  4.  Their  wars  with,  and  incurfions  upon  the 
Britifh  North- America  colonies. 

Article    I. 
/i  general  hiftory  of  the  aboriginal  Americans. 

AS  to  the  origin  of  things,  particularly  of  mankind, 
we  have  no  other  account  in  credit  with  chriftians, 
whether  allegorical  or  literal  is  not  my  affair,  but  that 
of  Mofes  in  the  fcriptural  books  of  our  Bible  or  religion. 

ought  to  have  a  liberty  of  chufing  his  own  prieft  and  religion  ;  this 
is  too  general  a  toleration,  and  puts  an  end  to  all  focial  religion. 

To  conclude,  the  right  reverend  the  bi(hop  of  CI — ne,  notwith- 
ftanding  of  his  peculiarities,  is  a  moft  generous,  beneficent,  and  bene- 
volent gentleman,  as  appears  by  his  donations  in  New-England. 

la  4  Doubt- 
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Doubtlefs  there  have  been  at  times  general  or  almoft 
univerfal  peftilences,  famines,  deluges,  implacable  warsj 
which  have  almoft  extinguifhed  the  race  of  mankind  in 
the  countries  where  thefe  general  calamities  prevailed  \ 
and  muft  require  many  centuries  to  repeople  them  from 
the  fmall  remaining  (lock,  and  to  reduce  them  by  gra^ 
dations  *  to  large  focieties  called  tribes  or  cantons,  na^ 
tions,  and  empires. 

The 


•  From  a  country  or  continent  thus  reduced  to  a  very  fmall  flock, 
we  may  invefligate  the  various  degrees  of  civil  government.  At  iirft 
they  were  only  diftinft  families,  left  Ifole,  and  their  government  was 
patriarchal,  that  is  by  heads  of  families :  thefe  heads  of  families  foon 
feecame  acquainted  and  neighbourly,  and  for  mutual  protedion  and 
good  neighbourhood,  entered  into  afibciations,  by  us  called  tribes, 
cantons,  or  clans :  feveral  of  thefe  tribes,  upon  fufpicion  of  fome  am- 
bitious defign  of  fome  neighbouring  powerful  tribes,  or  confederacy 
of  tribes,  for  their  better  defence  were  obliged  to  enter  into  a  federal 
union,  and  at  length  were  incorporated  into  one  general  direflion 
called  a  nation  or  empire.  Perhaps  we  may  fuppole  that  fuch  were 
the  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru  in  America. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  his  chronology  of  ancient  kingdoms  amended, 
by  his  incomparable  fagacity  inveftigates,  that  in  ancient  times  Greece 
and  all  Europe  were  peopled  by  wandering  Cimerians  and  Scythians  ; 
the  emigrations  or  excurfions  which  in  feveral  ages  have  occafioned 
revolutions,  and  new-peopling  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe : 
Goths,  Vandals,  ^c.  came  from  thence  by  fwarnung,  that  is,  leav- 
ing their  Tiative  country  for  want  of  room  or  fubfillence.  Northern 
countries  ^re  the  leaft  liable  to  the  above-mentioned  calamities,  and 
ynay  be  called  nurferies :  they  had  lived  a  rambling  life,  like  the  Tar- 
tars, in  the  northern  parts  of  Aiia. 

We  Ihould  have  previoully  obferved,  that  mankind  is  naturally  a 
gregarious  animal,  does  not  love  folitude,  but  has  a  ftrong  pafSon  or 
propgnfity  for  fociety  ;  their  natural  reafon,  and  capacity  of  fpeech  or 
communication  of  thoughts,  inclines  them  to  it. 

Dr.  Heylin,  from  him  moft  of  our  modern  hiftorjans  of  this  kind 
tranfcribe,  gives  a  very  eafy  novel  manner  of  the  peopling  the  feveral 
nations  from  the  pofterity  of  Noah ;  we  fhall  not  impofe  this  upon 
our  readers,  fig  fays  the  Americans  proceeded  from  Npah,  by  way 
ofTartary. 

Oihers  publilh  their  conjeflures,  that  North-America  was  peopled 

fvQm  Scythia  and  Tartary  j  th^t  South-America  was  peopled  fron> 

'  I  Chji^a 
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The  boundaries  of  their  unked  tribes,  called  nations 
or  empires,  are  na!;,ur;al,  vm,  kas,  bays,  lakes,  great 
rivers,  high  mountains,  thus  for  inftance,  our  neigh- 
bouring nation  of  Abnaquies  are  bounded  by  the  Atlan- 
tick  ocean,  or  rather  at  pit  lent  by  the  Englifh  fettle- 
ments  upon  the  Atlantick  fhore,  by  the  bay  of  Fundi,  by 
the  great  river  St.  Laurence,  by  lake  Champlain  and 
Hudlbn's  river. 

The  tribes  v/hich,  at  leaft  nominally,  compofe  their 
general  denomination  of  a  nation,  are  generally  named 
from  the  rivers  upon  which  they  live  ;  as  in  Lapland 
of  Sweden,  the  Laplanders  are  diftinguifiied  by  the 
names  of  the  rivers  Uma,  Pitha,  Luu,  Torneo,  and 
Kimi. 

As  China  feems  to  be  the  elder  brother  of  all  the  na- 
rions  of  mankind  as  to  their  polida  and  improvements 
in  nature  \  fo  America  may  with  much  propriety  be 
called  the  youngeft  brother  and  meaneft  of  mankind  ^ 
no  civil  government,  no  religion,  no  letters  ;  th^ 
French  call  them  les  hommes  des  bois,  or  men-brutes  of 
the  forefl: :  They  do  not  cultivate  the  earth  by  plant- 
ing or  grazing :  Excepting  a  very  inconfiderable  quan* 
tity  of  mays  or  indian  corn,  and  of  kidney-beans  (iq 
New-England  they  are  called  Indian  beans;  which  fome 
of  their  fquaas  or  women  plant  i  they  do  noc  provide 


China  and  Japan,  without  reflefling,  that  according  to  the  fituatlon  of 
thefe  countries  it  is  impradicable  ;  our  modern  large  ftiips  cannot  per- 
form the  navigation  from  China,  in  lefs  than  6  or  7  months :  how  can 
it  be  performed  in  canoes  ?  The  Americans  had  no  large  euibarkations; 
this  requires  no  ferious  animadverfions. 

Some  authors  whimfically  alledge,  that  the  Phaenicians  or  Carthagi- 
nians might  have  been  drove  thither  by  fome  continued  frefh  eafterly 
winds ;  but  the  Phjenicians,  Carthaginians,  Grecians,  Romans,  an(i 
Arabians-  who  were  fuccpiTively  the  great  navigators,  make  no  men^ 
tion  of  America  ;  and  upon  our  arrival  in  America,  we  could  not  find 
the  leaft  monument  or  token  of  their  ever  being  there. 

Therefore  we  can  carry  the  hiftory  of  the  American  countries  no 
higher  th^n  Columbus's  difco very,  anno  1492.    See  p.  25.  63. 

for 
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for  to-morrow,  their  hunting  is  their  neceflary  fubfift- 
enee  not  diverfion  ;  when  they  have  good  luck  in  hunt- 
ing, they  eat  and  fleep  until  all  is  conTumed  and  then  go 
a  hunting  again. 

The  higher  the  latitudes,  the  Indians  are  fewer  in 
numbers  and  more  draggling,  nature  not  affording  ne- 
cefTary  fubfiftence  for  many,  and  only  in  fmall  bodies  or 
herds:  Their  trade  or  commerce  is  trifling,  having  no 
produce,  no  manufafture,  but  little  game ;  the  diffi- 
culty of  fubfifting  requires  almofi:  their  whole  time  to 
provide  for  themfelves. 

Excepting  that  conftitution  of  body,  which  by  ufe 
they  have  acquired  from  their  birth,  of  enduring  hard- 
Ihips  of  hunger  and  weather  ;  they  are  tender,  and  not 
long-lived,  and  generally  very  fimple  and  ignorant ; 
fome  of  their  old  men  by  ufe  and  experience  in  the 
world,  acquire  a  confiderable  degree  of  fagacity.  New 
negroes  from  Guinea  generally  exceed  them  much  in 
conftitution  of  body  and  mind.  In  the  province  of  Maf- 
fachuffetts-bay  New-England,  there  was  formerly  a  very 
good  projed  or  defign,  to  educate  at  college  fome  of 
their  moft  promifmg  youths,  to  ferve  as  miffionaries  for 
civilizing,  inftruding,  and  converting  of  the  wild  In- 
dians :  This  good  purpofe  turn'd  abortive  from  the  ten- 
dernefs  of  their  conftitution  and  aukwardncfs  in  learning, 
and  at  prefent  is  laid  afide. 

They  are  not  fo  polite  as  the  wandring  Tartars ;  no 
dairies.  Like  the  wild  Irifh  they  dread  labour  more 
than  poverty  -,  like  dogs  they  are  always  either  eating  or 
fleeping,  excepting  in  travelling,  hunting,  and  their 
dances  ;  their  floth  and  indolence  inclines  them  to  fot- 
tifhnefs;  before  chriftians  arrived  amongft  them,  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  ftrong  drink;  this  chriftian  vice 
not  only  deftroys  their  bodily  health,  and  that  of  their 
progeny,  but  creates  feuds,  outrages,  and  horrid  mur- 
ders. They  are  much  given  to  deceit  and  lying,  fo 
as  fcarce  to  be  believed  when  they  fpeak  truth.  See 
annotations,   pa^e   ii6.     Their  temper  is  the   reverfe 

of 
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of  theEaft-Indians,  whereof  fome  cafts  or  fcfts  will  not 
kill  any  animal  ;  the  Weft-Indians  or  Americans  are 
barbarous,  and  upon  fmall  provocations  kill  their  own 
fpecies  •,  fome  of  them  exceed  in  barbarity,  and  in  re- 
venge and  fury  eat  the  flefh  of  their  enemies,  not  from 
hunger  or  delicacy  \  fuch  formerly  were  the  Florida  In- 
dians, they  faid  that  the  flelh  of  the  Englilh  eat  mellow 
and  tender,  that  of  the  Spaniard  hard  and  tough,  the 
Bermudian  filhy. 

The  aboriginal  Americans  have  no  honefty,  no  ho- 
nour, that  is,  they  are  of  no  faith,  but  meer  brutes  in 
that  refpefl.  They  generally  have  great  fortitude  of 
mind  ;  without  any  appearance  of  fear  or  concern,  they 
fuffer  any  torture  and  death.  In  revenge  they  are  bar- 
barous and  implacable ;  they  never  forget  nor  forgive 
injuries ;  if  one  man  kills  another,  the  neareft  in  kin- 
dred to  the  murdered,  watches  an  opportunity  to  kill 
the  murderer ;  and  the  death  of  one  man  may  occafion 
the  deaths  of  many  •,  therefore  when  a  man  is  guilty  of 
murder,  he  generally  leaves  the  tribe,  and  goes  into  a 
voluntary  kind  of  banifhment.  They  are  a  fullen  clofe 
people.  The  Indian  wars  ought  to  be  called  maflacres, 
or  inhumane  barbarous  outrages,  rather  than  neceflary 
a(fts  of  hoftility. 

The  Indians  have  their  hunting,  fowling  and  filhing 
grounds,  by  a  forked  pointed  pole,  they  ftrike  or  har- 
poon their  fifh  •,  but  their  wives  and  children  refide  moft- 
ly  on  their  planting  grounds,  they  plant  but  little. 
They  do  not  wander  like  the  Tartars  •,  there  are  faid 
to  be  fome  wandering  Indians,  they  cannot  be  many  ; 
becaufe  the  fettling  Indians  are  very  jealous  of  their 
hunting  and  fifhing  grounds  or  properties. 

Their  ancient  navigation  was  only  crofling  of  rivers 
upon  bark-logs,  travelling  along  rivers,  rivulets  and 
fides  of  lakes  in  canoes  or  fchuyties,  portable  by  two 
men  in  their  carrying-places  from  one  river  or  pond 
to  another,  they  are  of  birch- bark  upon  ribs  of  alh, 
fow'd    together  by   fome  tough    wooden  fibres,    and 

paid 
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paid  (as  failors  exprefs  it)  with  rofin  from  fome  pine 
kind  J  they  ufe  no  fails  and  oars,  only  paddles  and 
fetting-poles ;  they  are  capable  of  carrying  a  man,  his 
wife,  children  and  baggage.  Narrow  rivers  are  better 
travelling  than  ponds  or  lakes,  becaufe  upon  the  lakes, 
if  ftormy  or  much  wind,  they  cannot  proceed,  but  mult 
put  to  the  fhore. 

Many  of  our  intermixed  Indians  are  of  good  ufe  as 
fervants.  It  is  obfervable,  that  amongft  the  Indian  fer- 
yants  and  negro  flaves,  the  filly,  thoughtlefs,  and  pu- 
filanimous  anfwer  beft  •,  fome  perhaps  may  obferve 
from  this,  that  the  blind  palBve  obedience  and  non-re- 
fiftence  men,  make  the  beft  fubjeds  and  court -flaves  in 
Europe. 

The  Indians  between  the  Tropicks,  their  complexion 
is  not  of  fo  good  a  metalline  copper  luftre,  but  paler, 
Itature  fmaller,  not  fo  robuft  and  courageous  \  but  by 
reafon  of  the  fertility  of  the  country  are  in  larger 
tribes  and  confequently  more  civilized  ;  and  from  being 
civilized,  their  confederacies  and  federal  unions  reduced 
them  into  vaft  empires  f:  Such  were  the  empire  of 
Mexico,  their  moderator  or  principal  man  was  Monte- 
zuma ;  and  in  the  empire  of  Peru,  Attabaliba  was  their 
leading  man.  The  empire  of  Mexico  feems  to  have 
been  the  more  polite,  that  of  Peru  the  more  rich,  as  ha- 
ving vaft  treafures  of  filver  and  gold. 

The  northern  tribes  are  fmall  and  diftin(5t  •,  a  large 
parcel  of  land  laying  wafte  (in  winter-countries)  for 
many  months  in  the  year,  not  fertile,  and  not  cleared 
of    woods,    cannot    fubfift    many    people,    but  thefc 


f  A  Spanifli  bifhop  of  the  Weft-Indies,  a  man  of  obfervation, 
many  years  fince  wrote,  *'  That  the  Indians  are  of  a  tender  con- 
ftitution  :  No  part  of  Europe  was  more  populous  than  Mexico,  upon 
the  Spaniards  firft  arrival.  The  Spaniards  in  the  iirft  forty  years, 
deftroy'd  about  zo  millions  of  Indians  ;  they  left  but  a  few  Indians 
in  Hifpaniola,  none  upon  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Bahama-Iflands,  Porto-Ri- 
/co,  .and  Caribbee-Iflands,  excepting  upon  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent, 
jwhere  they  remain  to  this  day. 

fmall 
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fmall  n  tribes,  though  much  difperfed  are  allied  by  con- 
tio-uity,  language,  and  intermarriages  -,  thus  it  is  with 
our  neighbouring  Abnaquies  who  border  upon  New- 
England -,  the  Iroquois  or  Mohawks  who  border  upon 
New-York,  Penfylvania,  and  Virginia;  and  the  Chirakees 
who  border  upon  Carolina ;  thele  may  be  called  three 
diftind  great  nations. 

The  Indians  in  the  high  latitudes  are  paler,  fhort, 
thick,  fquat  -,  cloathed  with  Ikins  (generally  feals-lkins) 
fowed  with  thongs  j  no  bread- kind,  no  fire  -,  live  upon 
whale  and  feal-blubber,  and  other  filh  ;  and  what 
beafts  they  may  kill  with  their  arrows  and  darts  •,  their 
boats  and  canoes  are  of  a  fingular  make,  adapted 
only  for  one  perfon  j  in  the  winter  they  hve  in 
caves. 

Indians  in  general  paint  their  bodies,  cfpecially  their 
faces  (they  affed  red  colour)  as  the  Fids  and  Britons  of 
Great -Britain  formerly  were  accuftomed. 

In  the  higher  latitudes  the  Indians  reckon  by  winters 
(years)  moons  (months)  and  Qeeps  (nights.)  Between 
the  tropicks  they  reckon  by  rains  (the  feafons  of  rains, 
end  of  fummer  and  beginning  of  autumn  are  periodical, 
as  are  our  winters)  moons  and  fleeps.  In  computing 
diftances,  they  reckon  by  fleeps  or  days  travels  (as  the 
Dutch  do  by  hours)  viz.  fo  many  fleeps  or  days  travel 
from  one  place  to  another. 

Notwithftanding  of  the  unpolitenefs  and  want  of  fire- 
arms amongft  the  American  aboriginals,  the  Euro- 
peans could  not  have  effeded  their  fettlements,  becaufe 
of  vaft  difparity  in  numbers,  if  fome  difaffeded  tribes, 
to  be  revenged  of  the  impofitions  and  encroachments 
of  fome  neighbouring  tribes,  had  not  joined  the  Euro- 
pean  fmall -arms ;     thus    Cortez    againfl:   Mexico  was 

II  In  Bible-hiflory  we  read  that  all  mankind  anciently  lived  in  fmall 
tribes;  Abraham  and  his  allies  could  mufter  only  318  men;  with 
thefe  he  defeated  four  great  kings,  who  had  conquered  feveral  kings. 
Where  lands  lie  not  cultivated,  the  tribes  muft  be  iJinall  and  inhabitants 
few  for  waut  of  fubftftence. 

joined 
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joined  by  feveral  dilaffeded  tribes ;  when  the  fettleri 
of  New-Plymouth  firft  landed,  MafTafoit  was  glad  of 
the  countenance  of  their  fmall-arms  againft  the  Nafa- 
ganfets. 

As  to  their  make  and  complexion  *.     They  have  thin 
lips,    flattilh  faces,    languid  countenance,    fmall   black 


*  We  cannot  account  for  the  aboriginal  differences  of  complex- 
ions in  the  various  nations,  and  the  variety  of  their  features.  The 
people  of  the  naiddle  and  fouth  parts  of  Africa  are  black,  of  various 
conilant  permanent  fhades  or  degrees,  with  flat  nofes,  thick  lips, 
Ihort  frizled  or  crifp  black  hair ;  perhaps  the  complexion  of  the 
tawney-moor  of  Barbary  the  ancient  Mauritania,  is  not  aboriginal, 
but  a  complication  of  the  European  white,  and  the  African  black ; 
our  American  complexion  feems  to  be  native  and  fincere.  The  na- 
tives of  the  Indian  peninfula,  betwixt  the  rivers  Indus  and  Ganges  in 
the  Eaft-Indies,  have  the  African  black  complexion,  the  European 
features,  and  the  American  lank  black  hair  or  crin,  but  all  native 
and  genuine,  not  from  a  mixed  breed.  Extreme  hot  or  extreme 
cold  weather,  do  equally  tawn  white  people  but  not  permanently  ; 
tranfplantation  or  tranfportation  recovers  their  native  complexion. 

It  is  not  various  climates  that  gives  the  various  complexions  ; 
America  lies  from  65  D.  N.  lat.  to  55  D.  S.  lat.  comprehending  all 
the  various  climates  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa  j  the  American 
complexion  is  permanently  every  where  the  fame ;  only  with  a 
more  or  lefs  of  the  metalline  lullre.  Salmon,  a  late  difaffedted 
fcribler,  in  his  modern  hiftory ;  fays,  the  blacks  after  fome  ge- 
nerations will  become  white  ;  in  New-England  there  are  Guinea 
flaves  in  fucceffion  of  feveral  generations,  they  continue  the  fame  ia 
feature  and  complexion  ;  it  is  true,  that  in  the  Weft-India  iflands  fome 
dilTolute  planters  are  faid  to  wafh  the  blackamorc  white,  by  genera- 
ting with  the  fucceffive  Ihades  of  their  own  iffue,  children,  grands 
children,  &c.  the  progeny  at  length  becomes  blonde^  or  of  a  pale 
white. 

Upon  this  fubjeft  there  are  feveral  intricacies  in  nature  not  to  be 
unravelled.  Why  the  negroes  of  Guinea  fhould  have  woolly  crifp 
black  hair,  and  thofe  of  the  Indian  peninfula  have  lank  black  hair  ? 
Why  the  wool  of  northern  fheep  carried  into  a  hot  climate  becomes 
like  goats  hair,  and  returned  to  a  northern  climate,  they  recover 
their  wool  again  ?  How  near  neighbouring  nations,  if  they  do  not 
intermarry,  differ  in  features  and  complexions :  The  Circaffians  are 
very  beautiful,  their  neighbouring  Tartars  are  extremely  ugly :  The 
Laplanders  are  ruddy  and  frefh,  the  adjoining  Ruffians  and  Tartars  arc 
tawney  and  fc[ualid. 

eyes. 
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eyes,  imberbes  and  impuberes,  ftature  various  as  in  Eu- 
rope i  in  the  high  north  and  fouth  latitudes,  they  are 
taller  and  more  robuft  than  between  the  tropicks ;  their 
hair  jet  black,  lank  (between  the  tropicks  not  fo  lank) 
ftifF,  called  by  the  French  crin.  The  Spaniards  found 
it  more  tedious  and  much  more  difficult  to  reduce  Chili, 
than  in  their  other  American  conquefts.  Their  com- 
plexion is  of  a  fplendid  reddidi  brown,  or  metalline  luftre, 
which  is  well  exprefled  by  a  copper  colour :  thus  a 
fplendid  white,  is  called  filver-colour  :  not  of  an 
olive- colour  or  tawney  (a  tanned  leather  yellowifli  colour) 
as  are  the  Aborigines  of  Barbary,  and  fome  of  their  pro- 
geny in  the  fouth  parts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
Some  Indians  upon  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  are  of  a  milk- 
white  complexion,  which  is  not  natural  and  hereditary  5 
but  proceeds  from  a  tender  morbid  conftitution,  their 
parents  were  copper-coloured,  and  their  children  become 
copper-coloured. 

Their  pofture  is  not  crofs-Iegged  as  among  the  Afia- 
ticks  ;  accumbent  as  formerly  with  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, laying  on  their  left  fide,  leaning  upon  their  elbow  ; 
nor  cowring  as  the  women  call  it,  the  manner  of  the 
African  negroes,  knees  bent  and  legs  parallel  to  their 
thighs  -,  nor  fitting  upon  their  buttocks  and  thighs  witK. 
their  legs  dependant  as  in  Europe  ♦,  but  fitting  on  their 
buttocks  ereft,  with  their  thighs  and  legs  in  a  ftrait  line 
extended  horizontally. 

Our  general  trade  with  the  Indians  is  fire-arms,  pow- 
der, and  (hot,  for  war  and  hunting  •,  ftrouds  and  blankets 
for  cloathing  -,  fpirits,  rum,  and  brandy  for  indolence  ; 
formerly  toys,  which  were  as  confiderable  though  filly 
amufement  to  them,  as  jewels  are  to  us. 

In  travelling  they  dired  their  courfe  by  noted  moun- 
tains, by  the  fun  when  vifible,  by  the  molfy  or  north 
fide  of  trees.  As  mod  infedts  avoid  oils,  the  Indians 
greafe  themfelves  as  a  defence  againft  muiketoes  and  other 
troublefome  flies. 

Many 
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Many  of  our  European  purchafes  of  lands  Can  fcarctf 
be  faid,  for  valuable  confiderations ;  but  a  long  poffef- 
fion,  and  in  confequence  prefcription,  have  made  our  title 
good.  Father  Ralle,  a  late  ingenious  jefuit,  and  French 
millionary  with  the  New-England  Abnaquie  Indians, 
about  26  years  fmce  did  kindle  a  war  or  infurre^tion  of 
thofe  Indians  in  New-England,  by  inculcating,  that  they 
held  their  lands  of  God  and  nature  in  fucceeding  genera- 
tions, that  fathers  could  not  alienate  the  earth  from  their 
fons.  Wc  ufe  no  other  artifice  to  keep  the  Indians  in 
our  intereft,  but,  by  underfelling  the  French,  and  giving 
a  higher  price  for  Indian  commodities  5  this  is  fair  and 
juft. 

Our  printed  hiftories  of  the  Indian  countries,  theif 
governments,  religion,  languages,  and  cuftoms,  are 
creduloufly  copied  from  credulous  authors,  and  full  of 
filly  conceits  ;  a  very  late  and  notable  inftance  of  this, 
we  find  in  the  journal  of  Anfon's  voyage  to  the  South- 
feas,  publifhed  by  the  mathematical  mailer  of  the  Cen- 
turion, anno  1745. 

Strictly  fpeaking,  they  feem  to  have  no  government, 
no  laws,  and  are  only  cemented  by  friendfhip  and 
good  neighbourhood  -,  this  is  only  a  kind  of  tacit  fe- 
deral union  between  the  many  tribes,  who  compofe 
the  general  denomination  of  a  nation  ;  every  individual 
man  feems  to  be  independant  and  [id  juris^  as  to  go- 
vernment, and  is  only  in  friendfhip  and  neighbourly 
relation  with  others  of  the  fame  tribe :  Notwith- 
ftanding  we  fometimes  find  heads  of  tribes  mentioned 
as  if  in  fucceffion,  nay  even  female  lucceflions ;  in  the 
New-England  Focanoket,  Mount-hope,  or  King  Philip's 
war,  anno  1675,  there  is  mentioned  the  fquaa-fachem 
of  Pocaffet,  and  a  fquaa-fachem  amongft  the  Nara- 
ganfets.  In  other  parts. of  the  earth  all  focieties  or 
cohabitants  have  government,  and  an  abfolute  com- 
pelling power  is  lodged  fomewhere,  and  in  fome  man- 
ner ;  but  the  American  Indians  have  no  compulfive 
power  over  one  another  :  when  a  tribe  or  neigh- 
bourhood 
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iDOilrhood  fend  delegates,  to  treat  with  other  bodies  of 
men,  whites  or  Indians  ;  the  con^lufions  are  carried 
home  memoriter,  and  the  young  men  mull  be  perfwaded 
to  come  into  thefe  articles;  when  the  Indians  at  any 
time  are  forced  into  a  peace,  the  blame  of  the  war  is 
laid  upon  their  young  men. 

The  aboriginal  cloathing  of  the  northern  Indians  was 
Ikins  of  feals  cut  in  particular  fafhlons,  and  few'd  together 
with  thongs  (they  had  no  threads  of  flax,  hemp,  or  any 
other  herbs)  in  other  parts  they  wore  fkins  of  the  va- 
rious beafts  of  the  foreft :  at  prefent  the  Indians  who 
have  commerce  with  the  colonies  from  Europe,  wear 
duffils  and  blanketing  of  about  two  yards  fquare,  which 
the  Romans  called  a  *  toga ;  their  fcgamores  or  fach- 
ems  wear  blankets  with  a  border  of  a  different  colour, 
and  may  be  called  prastextati. 

Article    II. 

^he  religion,  language^  food,  and  medicine,  with  fame 
other  loofe  particulars  relating  to  the  American 
Indians. 

AS  the  Americans  before  the  arrival  of  colonies  from 
Europe,  feem  to  have  been,  and  flill  continue,  in 
general,  the  mofl  barbarous  and  the  lead  polilhed  peo- 
ple upon  earth ;  a  clear,  exad,  and  full  account  of 
thefe  things  cannot  be  expected  ;  but  for  the  greater 
perfpicuity  we  reduce  them  under  diftind  heads. 


*  Toga  feems  to  be  the  moft  ancient,  natural,  and  fimple  wear  ufed 
by  mankind  ;  the  Scots  highlando^s  have  wore  it  further  back  than 
our  records  do  reach,  ftriped  and  chequered  varioufly  according  to 
humours  of  different  ages ;  bat  as  of  late  years  it  feems  to  be 
ufed  as  a  badge  of  difafiedion  to  the  prefent  happy  ellablifhed  go- 
vernment in  Great-Britain,  the  parUament  in  their  great  vvifdom 
have  aboliihed  it. 

M  I. 
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I.  Religion  of  the  Americans. 

Some  Indians  of  fagacity,  a  little  civilized  and  in- 
ftru6led  towards  the  Chriftian  religion,  can  give  no  dif- 
tinfl  account  of  any  Indian  religion,  and  do  Humbly 
much  at  the  myfteries  of  our  Chriftian  religion,  being 
indifcreetly  crouded  upon  [them  at  once,  and  with  too 
much  impetuofity,  without  previous  inftrudion  •,  if  you 
do  not  believe  immediately,  you  will  be  damned,  is  the 
expreffion  of  our  zealots ;  whereas  they  ought  to  be 
firft  tamed  by  familiarity  and  fair  dealing,  in  friendly 
converfation  upon  proper  occafions,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  ofiicioufnefs,  inftruft  them  in  natural  re- 
ligion and  morality,  thefe  are  plain  and  eafily  compre- 
hended ;  afterwards  with  difcretion,  they  may  be  by  de- 
grees initiated  into  the  myfteries  of  our  religion :  our 
miflionaries,  void  of  common  prudence,  in  a  reverfe  pre- 
pofterous  manner  begin  with  the  abftrufe  articles  of  the 
Chriftian  religion,  and  thence  proceed  to  inftrud  them 
in  the  plain  eafy  didates  of  nature.  In  a  filly,  low 
cant  way,  fome  of  our  preachers  tell  the  Indians,  that 
the  Chriftians  God  Is  a  better  God  than  the  Indians  God  ; 
whereas,  they  ought  to  inform  them,  that  there  is  but 
one  fupreme  God,  and  that  our  manner  of  worftiiping 
this  God  is  more  agreeable  to  the  Godhead,  as  being 
more  natural  and  decent.  If  fome  of  our  Indian  traders 
were  inftrudled,  and  at  a  publick  charge  capacitated  to 
fell  cheap  amongft  the  Indians,  they  would  gain  their 
ailedions  in  this  trading  familiar  friendly  manner,  and 
lay  a  good  foundation  for  their  converfion  towards 
Chriftianity:  an  abrupt  Chriftian  religious  miffion  a- 
mongft  them  feems  abfurd  ;  if  the  Emperor  of  China,  or 
the  Grand  Turk,  fliould  fend  fuch  miflionaries  into  Great- 
Britain  to  convert  the  people  there  to  the  dodrines  of 
Confucius  or  Mahomet,  inftead  of  gaining  prolelytes,  it 
would  avert  them.  The  following  digreflion  may  be 
acceptable  to  fome  of  our  readers. 

A 
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A  digrejjion  concerning  the  religions  of  ancient  nations, 

I  do  not  prefume  to  write  concerning  the  controver* 
fial  or  devotional  points  of  our  modern  religions,  nati- 
onal, or  private  opinions ;  that  is  the  bufinefs  of  a  pecu- 
liar profeflion  or  craft,  called  priefts. 
I  Religion  improves  in  nations,  hand  in  hand  with  good 
policy,  and  as  they  become  more  and  more  civilized. 
It  may  be  called  the  cement  of  fociety.  The  Romans 
did  fight  pro  aris  et  focis,  for  their  religion,  as  well  as  for 
their  country.  Amongft  the  Weft-India  buccaneers, 
the  moft  morally  vicious  of  mankind  •,  the  French  im- 
movably adhered  to  one  another  becaufe  of  their  being 
all  Roman  catholicks,  the  Englifli  to  one  another  as  be- 
ing proteftants,  and  not  from  any  other  regard.  Other- 
ways  both  agreed  and  afted  jointly  as  pirates. 

As  to   religion,  all   mankind   may  be  divided   into 
three  feds. 

■  I.  They  who  believe  in  a  fupreme  intelligence  (or 
intelligences)  who  by  omnipotence  created  and  framed 
the  world,  and  by  infinite  wifdom  manages  it:  they 
may  be  called  the  godly.  With  this  clafs,  the  divine 
attribute  incomprehensible  ought  to  refolve  and  com- 
pofe  all  altercations  concerning  this  being:  Plutarch  fays, 
there  h  but  one  and  the  fame  fupreme  being  or  provi- 
dence, that  governs  the  world,  though  worftiipped  by 
multiplicity  of  names,  by  various  nations  and  fed:aries. 
This  fed  admits  of  three  fub-divifions. 

I.  Theifts,  commonly  called  delfts,  who  admit  of  no 
■modifications  in  the  deity  •,  in  ancient  times,  and  to  this 
day,  they  are  improperly  called  atheifts.  Amongft  us,  he 
who  denies  the  Trinity,  is  in  law  deemed  atheift  and  blaf- 
phemer.  Anaxagoras,  the  phiiofopher,  pafled  at  Athens 
for  an  atheift,  becaufe  he  denied  that  the  fun,  the  o- 
ther  planets,  and  the  ftars  were  gods.  Socrates  is  faid 
to  have  been  a  martyr  for  the  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
refufing  to  pay  homage  to  the  various  gods  of  Greece, 
This  is  the  national  (if  we  may  thus  exprefs)  religion 
M  2  of 
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of  the  Mahometans,  having  the  largeft  extent  of  al^ 
narionai  religions.  It  is  the  private  opinion  of  many 
who  are  intermixed  with  and  go  by  the  name  of  Chri- 
ftians,  and  are  generally  defigned  Arians,  or  Socinians, 
(Socinus  of  Sienna  in  Italy)  j  they  alfo  deny  original-fin, 
and  providence. 

2.  Tritheifts  or  Trinitarians.  The  diftinguifhing  te- 
net of  all  true  orthodox  Chriftians :  they  worlhip  divi- 
nity under  three  diftinft  modifieations,  which  I  fhall  not 
pretend  to  explain  or  illuftrate,  becaufe  a  myftery. 

3.  Polytheifts.  Such  were  the  ancient  Egyptians^ 
Greeks,  and  Romans :  the  poets  had  a  greater  variety  of 
gods  than  the  philofophers,  many  of  them  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  machinery  introduced  to  embellifh  a  poem, 
and  to  amufe  the  mind :  they  deified  various  parts  of 
nature,  and  were  great  promoters  of  polytheifm.  AU 
the  gods  and  goddefles  of  the  ancients  were  only  mo- 
difications, words,  or  names,  to  exprefs  feveral  attri- 
butes of  a  fupreme  Being,  the  excellencies  in  nature, 
and  the  virtues  of  heroes,  and  very  eminent  men ;  as 
if  in  Britain  we  fhould  fay  Newton,  the  god  of  natural 
philofophy  and  mathematicks  •,  Addifon,  the  god  of  the 
belles  lettres,  and  polite  learning. 

II.  They  who  admit  of  no  fupreme  Intelligence,  but 
fay  that  blind  matter  is  the  extent  of  our  knowledge ; 
thefe  are  the  literal  and  true  atheifts.  Anaximander  was 
the  firft  noted  atheift  upon  record,  about  600  years 
before  Christ  ;  his  noted  followers  were  Lucippus, 
Democritus,  Epicurus,  Lucretius,  ^c.  in  thefe  late  times, 
■\  fome  Angularly  felf-conceited  of  their  own  penetration, 
have  avowedly  declared  themfelves  fuch,  in  defpite  of 
all  the  polite  part  of  mankind. 

f  Spinofa,  a  Jew,  in  his  TraSiatus  Theologict-P oliticus. 

Vanini,  born  at  Naples  in  Italy,  taught  atheifm  in  France,  was  con- 
vifted  thereof,  and  burnt  at  Thouloufe,  an.  1 6i  9. 

Jordano  Bruno  wrote  a  book,  De  tribus  Impofioribus ;  meaning 
Mofes,  Christ,  and  Mahomet. 

Hobbes,  in  his  Leviathan,  advanced  ieveral  wild  notions  of  this 
kind,  but  not  confiftent  J  he  died  an.  1679,  I£x.  91. 

I  III.  The 
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III.  The  third  fed  made  its  firft  appearance  by 
means  of  Pyrrho,  in  the  120  olympiad,  they  doubted  of 
every  thing.  Cicero  and  Seneca,  two  great  men,  were  in- 
dined  this  way ;  late  D.  of  Buckingham,  an  ingenious 
man,  the  epitaph  which  he  made  for  himfelf  begins, 

Dubius  vixi,  incertus  tnorior,  &c.    Dr.  B -ly,  B.   of 

CI — ne  feems  to  affirm,  in  a  whimfical  manner,  that 
every  thing  we  fee  is  an  illufion,  that  the  whole  feries  of 
Jife  is  a  continued  dream. 

To  thefe  we  may  add,  that,  there  is  with  all  fober- 
minded  men  only  one  general  religion.  The  Prac- 
tice OF  TRUE  AND  SOLID  ViRTUE.  The  belief  in 
certain  vague  opinions,  the  obferving  of  fixed  or  ap- 
pointed external  rites  and  ceremonies,  do  not  enlighten 
the  underftanding,  or  purify  the  heart,  by  rectifying  the 
paffions.  Mr.  Pope,  in  his  eflay  upon  man,  well  ex- 
prefTes  it. 

For  various  modes  of  faith  ^  let  wicked  zealots  fight : 
He  can't  be  wrongs  who's  lije  is  in  the  right. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ufed  to  fay,  when  the  converfation 
ran  upon  differences  in  religion,  *'  He  knew  of  no 
*'  hereticks  or  fchifmaticks,  but  the  wicked  and  the 
"  vicious.'' 

Let  us  inveftigate  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  religion 
from  the  nature  of  things.  Mankind  is  naturally  a  fu- 
iptv^iiioui  pavidum  animal^  fome  few  cunning  defigning 
men,  take  the  f  advantage  of  this  general  weaknefs 
of  human  nature  ;  and  as  nurfes  do  frighten  and  awe 
children  by  hobgoblins  and  bugbears,  fo  they  by  voci- 
ferations, gefticulations,  and  pretended  familiarity  with 
fome  fuperior  invifible  being,  promife  to  conciliate  his 
benevolence,  in  procuring  gocii  luck  in  their  affair  of 
life  (thus  Powowers  promife  gpod-luck  in  hunting  to 
the  Indians)  they  avert  ficknefs  and  other  calamities  ; 

■\  Perhaps  priefts  of  all  religions  arc  the  fame,  we  muft  except  a 
fober-minded,  regular,  truly  pious  and  exemplary  clergy,  they  are  of 
the  greatell  ufe  in  cementing  fociety. 

M  3  fometimes 
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fometimes  from  the  faid  familiarity,  they  impofc  pre- 
tended dreams,  vifions,  and  impulfes,  as  do  our  prefent 
new-light  difciples  of  a  vagrant  or  ftrolling  adlor  of 
enthufiafm.  The  Chinefe,  though  a  polite  people,  their 
commonalty  are  much  addi^ed  to  fuperftition  and 
magick. 

From  this  the  wifemen,  that  is  the  lawgivers  and 
minifters  of  ftate  in  Greece,  and  elfewhere,  took  the  hint, 
and  fet  up  oracles,  which  were  abfolutely  under  their 
own  diredion  and  influence,  thefe  were  of  good  ufe 
to  reconcile  the  filly  (  but  varium  et  mutahle  vulgus  ) 
people,  to  what  the  ftate  in  wifdom  had  propofed  upon 
any  extraordinary  occafions:  thefe  oracles  were  deli- 
vered by  women  ;  the  Sybils  were  caWtd  fatidic^,  that 
is,  prophecying  and  fortune-telling  women  ;  our  women 
exhorters  among  the  Quakers  and  Methodifts,  are  not 
of  the  fame  good  ufe. 

Herodotus  writes  (Cicero  calls  him  the  father  of  hif- 
tory)  that  the  ancient  Perfians  had  neither  temples, 
altars,  nor  ftatues  j  in  this  condition  we  found  the 
aboriginal  Indians  pr  Americans.  When  nations  began 
to  be  civilized,  we  find  the  firft  objects  of  adoration 
( proceeding  from  admiration )  were  the  fun,  moon, 
other  planets,  and  the  ftars,  in  Egypt ;  and  the  periods 
of  their  revolutions  were  ufed  in  the  computation  of 
time.  The  revolution  of  the  fun  was  called  'a  year, 
that  of  the  moon  a  month  -,  every  planet  had  one  day 
afiigned  him,  and  thefe  feven  planetary  days  were  called 
a  week :  if  there  had  been  more  or  fewer  planets,  the 
days  of  the  week  would  have  been  more  or  fewer ; 
Mofes  brought  up  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians, 
retained  the  fame  in  his  hiftory-part  of  our  Bible,  and 
carries  on  the  allegory  (as  feme  free-thinkers  call  it) 
of  the  creation  accordingly.  Our  American  Indians  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  planets,  and  therefore  had  no 
reckonings  by  weeks,  or  returns  of  feven  days. 
The  planetary  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  at 
fjrft  view,  feerp  confgfed  and  at  random ;  but  in  fa«5t 

they 
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they  were  methodically  fo  called.  They  began  by  the 
Sun,  as  being  the  moft  glorious  planet,  and  affigned  to 
him  the  firft  day  of  the  week,  dies  folis,  or  funday  (fab- 
bath-day  is  of  a  jewifh  lignification,  and  properly  the 
feventh  day  of  the  week  ;  Lord's-day  is  novel  and  pe- 
culiar to  chriftians)  from  thence  reckoning  in  the  natural 
order  of  the  planets,  allowing  a  planet  to  every  hour  of 
the  24,  which  compofe  a  day  ;  the  next  in  courfe,  ac- 
cording to  the  aftronomy  of  thefe  days,  was  Venus, 
Mercury,  Moon,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  confe- 
quently  the  Sun  had  the  eighth  hour,  the  fifteenth  and 
twenty-fecond  hour  ;  Venus  the  twen,ty-third  i  Mercury 
the  twenty- fourth  ;  confequently  the  Moon  had  the  firft 
hour  of  the  next  parcel  of  24  hours,  and  gave  name  to 
the  fecond  day  of  the  week,  dies  luna^  or  monday  -,  and. 
in  the  fame  rotation  Mercury  gives  name  to  the  third, 
Jupiter  to  the  fourth  day  of  the  week,  ^c.  In  Britain 
we  have  fubftituted  four  of  our  north-country  or  Go- 
thick  gods  in  the  place  of  Mercury,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
yenusi 

So  far  back  as  ancient  records  do  inform,  we  find 
that  amongft  the  Egyptians  and  Orientals,  religion  firft 
began  to  acquire  a  national  confiflence  or  fyftem.  The 
philofophers  of  Greece  went  to  Egypt  and  Afia  to  fludy 
wifdom,  learning,  and  religion  •,  thofe  of  Rome  went 
to  Greece.  They  all  did  To  much  indulge  a  poetical 
or  mythological  vein,  that  it  is  difficult  to  diflinguifli 
between  their  true  eftablifhed  religion  and  gods,  from 
the  fabulous. 

The  various  religions  at  this  time  amongft  the  na- 
tions of  this  earth  (the  feveral  parts  of  the  earth  that 
can  be  of  any  confequence,  are  now  well  explored,  and 
the  Americans  may  be  well  faid  to  be  of  no  religion) 
may  be  reduced  to  thefe  general  heads:  i^  The  chri- 
ftian,  or  believers  in  Jefus  Chrift,  which  perhaps  is  that 
of  Mofes  with  additions  and  emendations  :  this  may 
be  called  the  religion  of  Europe,  fome  few  Turkifh 
dominions  in  Europe  excepted.  2.  The  Mahometan, 
M  4  which 
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which  is  much  more  extenfive,  and  does  prevail  in  ^ 
great  part  of  Africa,  in  a  great  part  of  Afia,  and  ir> 
fome  part  of  Europe.  3.  That  of  Confucius,  being  the 
followers  of  the  doflrines  of  Confucius  in  China,  and 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  Tartary.  4.  May  be  com- 
prehended under  the  general  name  of  idolaters,  whp 
worfhip  the  objeds,  or  the  images  and  reprpfentations 
of  the  objeds  which  they  adore  from  love  or  fearj  the 
Lama  of  the  eaftern  Tartars  I  call  an  idol. 

The  negroes  of  Africa  have  a  kind  of  religion  whicl^ 
may  be  called  idolatry ;  they  worlhip  fome  material  ob- 
jedbs,  which  in  their  nature  may  be  extremely  beneficiaj 
or  very  hurtful  to  mankind  ;  the  firft  through  admira- 
tion and  love,  the  other  through  fear :  but  our  ftupid 
American  Indians  had  no  temples,  no  altars,  no  idols 
or  images,  no  fet  times  for  worfhip,  if  it  may  be  called 
worfhip  j  it  is  only  occafional,  with  frantick  and  ridicu- 
lous vociferations  and  gefticulations,  in  cafes  of  ficknefs 
or  great  calamities,  performed  by  fome  of  their  cunning 
men  called  Powowers :  they  never  harrafs  European  cap- 
tives to  change  their  religion  \  no  religious  wars  *,  no 
confufions  from  convocations. 

The  powowers  are  not  parifh-prlefts  or  clergy,  re- 
gularly let  apart  to  initiate  the  people  into  the  myfte- 
ries  of  relit^ion,  and  to  perform  fome  rites  and  cere- 
monies called  religious  :  they  are  of  the  fame  nature 
with  rafcally  cheats  and  pretended  conjurers,  that  in 
the  moft  civilized  nations  of  Europe  (intirely  diftind: 
from  any  fort  of  religion)  impofe  upon  ignorant  ^and 


*  The  civil  adminiflration  in  England,  from  experience,  are  fenfi- 
ble  of  the  inconveniences  arifing  from  the  meetings  of  the  convoca- 
tions of  the  clergy,  and  for  many  years  have  not  allowed  them  to  fit : 
they  are  not  eirential  to  epifcopal  church-government ;  and  when 
they  meet,  they  naturally  ferment  or  rather  effervefce,  and  occafion 
feveriOi  paroxyfms  in  the  church,  and  fometimes  convulfions  in  the 
§ate.       ■     ' 

weak 
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weak  people,  by  pretending  to  feme  familiar  converfar 
tion  with  ibnie  fuperior  fecret  Being.  Their  powowers, 
i>y  aid  of  this  influence,  become  alfo  their  phyficians  ^ 
this  feems  to  be  natural  ;  even  with  us  a  civilized 
people,  our  priefts,  or  Gofpel-minifters,  by  the  fame 
aid,  are  very  apt  officioufly  to  intrude  into  the  office  of 
a  phyfician,  and  ufe  the  fick  as  their  patients  as  well 
as  their  penitents :  priefts  and  old  women  of  both  fexes 
(as  dean  Swift  humouroufly  expreflfed  it)  are  the  great 
liufances  to  a  regular  medical  praflice.  Expertus  loquor. 
This  perhaps  may  be  the  natural  reafon,  why  fome  phy- 
ficians ufe  the  clergy  with  contempt, 

I  do  not  find  that  Chriftianity  is  like  to  have  any  good 
footing  among  the  Indians:  i.  We  are  not  exemplary 
enough  in  common  life,  and  commercial  dealings  : 
the  Indians  fay,  that  they  cannot  perceive  mankind 
the  better  for  being  chriftians  :  chriftians  do  cheat 
them  out  of  their  lands  and  other  effeds,  and  fome- 
times  deprive  them  of  their  lives.  2.  Our  miffiona- 
xies  are  generally  void  of  discretion  ;  the  Indians  are 
in  all  refpe£ts  wild,  know  nothing  of  the  general  rudi- 
ments of  religion:  -f  The  miffionaries  inftead  of  firft 
taming  and  civilizing  the  Indians,  and  next  inftruding 
them  in  the  principles  of  natural  religion  and  morality  ; 


•f-  Mr.  Brainerd  a  miflionary  from  a  fociety  in  Scotland  for  propa- 
gating chriftian  knowledge  by  Indian  converfions  amongft  the  De  la 
Ware,  and  the  Sefquahana-Indians  ;  in  his  journey  printed  at  Philadel- 
phia, anno  1745,  fays,  that  his  ftation  was  from  Crofweekfung  in 
New-Jernes,  about  80  miles  from  the  forks  of  De  la  Ware  river, 
to  Shaumaking  on  Sefquahana  river  about  120  miles  weft  of  iaid 
forks  ;  that  he  travelled  more"  than  1  30  miles  above  the  Englifh  lettle- 
ments  upon  Sefquahana  river,  and  was  with  about  7  or  8  diftinft  tribes 
there,  fpeaking  fo  many  different  languages,  moftly  belonging  to  the 
Sennekas :  He  was  3  or  4  years  upon  this  miffion,  fomedmes  did  not 
fee  an  Englilhman  for  a  month  or  fix  weeks  together ;  all  his  exercifes 
>vere  in  Englifh.  Meer  journals  are  dry,  but  otherwife  it  feems  naif 
or  natural.  At  that  time  there  was  no  other  miflionary  amongft  the 
Indians  of  Jerfies  and  Pennfylvania.  Notwithftanding  of  all  his  per- 
fpnal  penances,  and  charge  to  the  fociety,  he  effefted  nothing,  though 
a  pious  laborious  miflionary. 
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do  begin  with  the  fublime  myfteries  of  our  religion,  fuch 
as.  How  many  ferfons  are  there  in  the  Godhead  ?  and  the 
like.  Thus  from  the  beginning  they  are  bewildered  and 
loft  for  ever.  3.  Some  pi^  fraudes,  which  at  firft  may 
amufe,  but  afterwards  when  difcovered,  leave  a  perma- 
nent prejudice  againft  the  chriftian  religion ;  thus  it  is 
faid,  that  fome  French  miffionaries  in  relating  to  the 
Indians  the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour's  birth  and  fufferings, 
tell  them  that  the  virgin  Mary  was  a  French  woman, 
that  the  Englifh  crucified  Jesus  Christ, 

Language, 

Their  manner  of  exprefiion  is  vehement  and  emplia- 
tick  5  their  ideas  being  few,  their  language  is  not  copious, 
it  confifts  only  of  a  few  words  ;  and  many  of  thefe  (ill- 
contrived,  by  a  rumbling  noife  or  found  of  many  fylla- 
bles,  they  exprefs  an  idea  or  thing,  which  in  the  Euro- 
pean languages  is  done  by  a  fyllable  or  two :  as  their 
ideas  increafe,  they  are  obliged  to  adopt  the  European 
words  of  adjoining  colonies.  In  numbering  they  ufe  the 
fame  natural  way  of  reckoning  by  tens,  as  in  Europe, 
ten  being  the  number  of  humane  fingers.  No  chronicles, 
fcarce  any  traditionary  accounts  of  things  extending  back 
further  than  two  or  three  generations  ;  fcarce  any  Indians 
can  tell  their  own  age. 

They  had  no  *  chara6lers,  that  is,  hieroglyphicks,  or 
letters  5    they  had  a  few  fymbols  or   fignatures,    as  if 

in 


*  There  are  fundry  ways  of  exprefling  our  thoughts  and  founds. 
J .  The  Egyptian  hieroglyphicks  feem  to  be  the  moll  ancient :  They 
were  delineations,  drawings,  and  paintings,  or  images  of  material 
things,  or  allegorical  expreffions  of  tranfadions  in  figures  real  or 
chimerical ;  mutes  feem  to  exprefs  themfelves  in  hieroglyphical  mo- 
tions :  the  defeft  of  this  charafter  feems  to  be,  that  ideas  which  have 
no  material  figure  could  not  be  well  expreffed,  and  the  writing  too 
tedious  and  imperfeft. 

2.  The  Chinefe  have  no  letters  or  compounding  charafters ;  every 
word  has  a  peculiar  character,    and  inftead  of  being  unreafonably 

long, 
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in  a  heraldry  way  to  diftinguifti  tribes,  the  principal 
were  the  tortoife,  the  bear,  the  wolf.  There  was  not 
the  leaft  veftige  of  letters  in  America  ;  fome  years  fince 
a  certain  credulous  perfon,  and  voluminous  author,  im- 
pofed  upon  himfelf  and  others;  he  obferved  in  a  tiding 
river,  a  rock,  which,  as  it  was  not  of  an  uniform  fub- 
ftance,  the  ebbing  and  the  flowing  of  the  tide  made  a 
fort  of  vermoulure,  honey-combing,  or  etching  on  its 
face  5  here  he  imagined,  that  he  had  difcovered  the 
America  Indian  characters,  and  overjoyed,  remits  fome 
lines  of  his  imaginary  charaders  to  the  Royal  Society  in 
London :  fee  Philofophical  Tranfadions,  Numb.  339. 
*«  At  Taunton,  by  the  fide  of  a  tiding  river,  part  in, 
part  out  of  the  river  there  is  a  large  rock,  on  the  per- 
pendicular fide  of  which,  next  to  the  ftream,  are  7  or  8 
lines,  about  7  or  8  feet  long,  and  about  a  foot  wide  each 
of  them,  ingraven  with  unaccountable  charaflers,  not 
like  any  known  charafter."  This  may  be  fuppofed  wrote 
anno  17 14:  at  prefent,  anno  1747,  by  the  condnued 
ebbing  and  flowing  the  honey-combing  is  fo  altered  as  not 
in  the  leaft  to  refemble  his  draught  of  the  charafters.    ■ 

As  the  Indians  were  fo  rude,  as  to  have  no  letters  or 
other  characters,  there  is  no  certain  way  of  writing 
their  names  of  things ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  exprefs 
their  founds  or  pronunciations  as  near  as  may  be  in  our 
own  letters.  Father  Ralle  of  Noridgwog,  and  fome 
other  fcholaftick  French  miflionaries,  have  imagined  that 
the  Greek  alphabet  fuits  their  pronunciation  befl:.  The 
Indians  have  a  figurative  way  of  exprelTing  themfelves 


long,  as  with  the  Americans,  there  is  in  fome  manner  a  neceffity  for 
all  their  words  being  monofyllables ;  thus  their  charafters  are  fo 
numerous,  that  a  man  of  letters  is  a  trade,  not  foon  to  be 
learnt. 

3.  In  Europe  a  few  arbitrary  charafters,  called  letters,  were  iirf! 
brought  to  us  from  Phasnicia  via  Greece,  and  are  in  different  nations 
in  number  from  20  to  24 ;  by  thefe  varioufly  mixed,  all  European 
»vords  are  compofed  and  well  dillingui{hed ;  they  exprefs  words  or 
fcunds  only,  not  things  as  in  hieroglyphicks. 

as 
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as  if  in  hieroglyphics. ;  thus,  renewing  of  alliances  they 
call  brightning  of  the  chain. 

There  is  no  general  fixed  way  of  writing  Indian  words, 
therefore  we  fhall  not  mind  any  particular  orthography 
in  that  refpeft,  only  we  fhall  endeavour  to  be  underflood : 
for  inflance,  the  Indian  tribe  upon  Quenebec  river  in 
J^ew-England,  we  write  and  pronounce  it  Naridgwoag, 
the  French  miffionaries  write  it  Narantfoack :  the  tribe 
of  the  Iroquois  or  five  New-York  allied  Indian  na- 
tions which  we  call  Sennekas,  the  French  call  them 
Bonontouans. 

There  is  not  the  fame  reafon  for  preferving  the  Indian 
pames  of  their  countries,  nations,  tribes,  mountains,  and 
jivers  ;  as  there  is  for  preferving  the  Greek,  Roman, 
and  other  more  modern  names  of  fuch  things  in  Europe ; 
the  Indians  have  no  civil  or  clafTical  hiftory  to  require  it. 
The  Indians  change  their  own  perfonal  names,  and  the 
names  of  other  things  upon  trifling  occafions :  our  Indians 
aflfed  to  have  Englilh  names ;  thus  MalTafoit's  two  fons 
idefired  of  the  court  of  Plymouth  to  give  them  Englifli 
names ;  they  were  accordingly  named  Alexander  and 
Philip  ;  this  Phihp,  formerly  Metacomet,  was  chief  in  a 
fubfequent  Indian  war,  called  King  Philip's  war.  Cap- 
tain Smith  the  traveller  refided  19  years  in  Virginia 
and  New-England,  and  wrote  a  hiftory  of  thofe  parts, 
anno  1624  ;  he  enumerates  the  names  of  many  tribes, 
rivers,  and  other  things,  which  are  now  irrecoverably 
loft. 

As  the  Indian  dealings  and  iputual  correfpondence 
is  much  confined,  their  feveral  languages  are  of  fmall 
extent  t- 

III. 


f  Mr.  Elliot,  formerly  minifter  of  Roxbury,  adjoining  to  Bofton, 
with  immenfe  labour  tranflated  and  printed  our  Bible  into  Indian;  it 
was  done  with  a  good  pious  defign,  but  muft  be  reckoned  among  the 
Otiofcrum  bominum  negotia  ;  it  was  done  in  the  Natick  language  ;  of 
the  Naticks  at  prefent  there  are  not  twenty  families  fubfifting,  and 
fcarce  any  of  thefe  can  read  :  Cut  bom!       ' 

The 
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III.  Food  and  medicine  of  the  aboriginal  Indians, 

Our  Indians  do  not  imitate  the  bees,  ants,  &c.  in  lay- 
ing up  ftores,  but  like  rapacious  animals,  live  from  hand 
tp  mouth  ;  after  long  fading  they  are  voracious,  and 
upon  a  gluttonous  repaft  can  fall  many  days,  by  bracing 
in,  or  reefing  their  girdles  or  belts. 

The  far-north  Indians  of  Weft- Greenland,  Terra  de 
Labarador,  ^f.  live  upon  the  blubber  of  whales,  feals, 
and  other  fifh,  and  their  moft  generous  beverage  is  filh- 
oil ;  fcarce  any  quadrupeds  or  fowls,  not  only  from  the 
feverity  and  long  continuance  of  their  cold  weather^ 
froft  and  fnow,  but  alfo  becaufe  their  meadows  and  other 
lands,  inftead  of  grafs  and  other  herbage,  bear  only 
mofs. 

The  Indians,  in  the  more  moderate  climates,  live  by 
hunting,  fowling,  and  fifti ;  they  do  not  clear  and  cul- 
tivate the  foreft  by  planting  and  grazing  -,  lately  fome 
of  their  fquaas  or  women  improve  in  planting  of  mays 
and  Indian  beans.     Their  bread-kind  are  mays*,  or 


The  countries  in  Europe  being  well  civilized,  with  a  great  mutual 
intercourfe  and  ufe  of  letters,  their  general  languages,  but  in  various 
dialefts,  are  very  extenfive ;  the  antient  Latin,  in  its  various  dialefts 
and  words,  adopted  from  neighbouring  nations,  extends  over  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal;  the  Celtic  in  Bretaigne  of  France, 
Cornwall  and  Wales  of  England,  Ifle  of  Man,  great  part  of  Ireland, 
and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  the  Teutonic  in  Germany,  Great- 
Britain,  Low-countries,  in  Belgia,  Danemark,  Sweden,  and  Norway ; 
the  Sclavonian  in  Muicovy  and  Ruffia,  in  Poland,  in  Hungary,  and 
the  other  countries  weft  of  thefe  fo  far  as  to  the  Turkilh  dominions. 

*  This  hillory  was  not  compofed  into  a  regular,  full  body,  before 
it  began  to  be  publiihed ;  and  its  being  publifhed  only  at  various 
times  of  leifure,  and  humour  of  the  writer,  it  feems  to  become  too 
much  of  a  mifcellany,  but  without  neglecting  the  principal  view  or 
defign.  Notwlthftanding  of  the  defigned  brevity,  concifenefs,  or 
fummary,  ( which  fpoils  the  fluidity  or  fluency  of  ftile )  it  fwells 
too  much  ;  therefore  at  prefent  to  eafe  fome  of  our  readers,  we 
lay  afide  or  defer  the  defigned  fhort  defcription  or  natural  hiftory 
of  thefe  things,  which  are  ufed  by  the  Indians  as  food,  medicine, 
or  traffick. 

Indian 
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Indian  corn,  phafeolus,  kidney  or  Indian  beans,  feveral 
forts  of  tuberous  roots  called  ground-nuts  5  feveral  forts 
of  berries,  particularly  feveral  forts  of  *uitis  idea,  in 
New-England,  called  huckle-berries.  Upon  a  continued 
march,  where  hunting  and  fowling  is  inconfiderable, 
they  carry  with  them,  for  fubfiftence,  parched  Indiart 
corn  called  no-cake. 

The  Abnaquies,  or  New-England  northern  and  eaftern 
Indians,  becaufe  of  the  hunting  and  fowling  failing  dur- 
ing the  winter,  are  obliged  to  remove  to  the  fea-fide,' 
and  live  upon  clams,  bafs,  fturgeon,  £sff . 

Their  medical  praftlce  refembles  that  of  officious  old 
women  in  fomc  remote  country  villages  of  Europe ; 
meer  empiricifm,  or  rather  a  traditionary  blind  pradtice  ; 
they  regard  only  the  fymptoms  that  ftrike  the  grofs 
fenfes  molt,  without  refpeft  to  any  lefs  obvious  princi- 
pal fymptom,  which  may  be  called  the  difeafe,  or  to 
conftitution,  fex,  and  age.  The  powowers,  conjurers, 
or  wizards,  are  their  principal  phyficians. 

They  do  not  ufe  our  way  of  venefedtion,  but  pra6life 
cupping  ;  they  vomit  and  purge  by  particular  herbs  or 
roots ;  inftead  of  veficatories  and  caufticks,  they  burn 
with  touchwood.  Their  principal  remedy  is  fweating  in 
huts  warmed  by  heated  ftones,  and  thereupon  immedi- 
ate immerfion  in  cold  water  :  this  feems  to  be  a  rational 
pradice,  firft  by  relaxing  .to  give  a  free  paffage  to  the 
obftruded  circulatory  juices  ;  and  after  a  free  paffage  is 
fuppofed  to  be  obtained,  by  cold  immerfion  to  brace  up 
again  :  in  inflammatory  and  eruptive  epidemical  fevers, 
V.  g.  fmall-pox,  this  praftice  depopulates  them. 

Their  medicines  are  only  fimple  indigenous  herbs ; 
they  ufe  no  exotick  plants,  no  minerals,  no  medicinal 
compofitions,  or  chemical  preparations.  The  virtues 
or  proper  ufes  of  their  herbs  were  difcovered  by 
chance,  and  their  fimples,  which  have  had  a  peculiar 
continued  fuccefs,  have  been  handed  down  or  tranfmit- 
tcd  from  generation  to  generation.  As  it  is  amongft 
■  8  ^  ~  brutes 
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brutes  of  a  fimple  fteady  manner  of  regimen  and  liv- 
ing, fo  with  our  Indians  there  is  no  multiplicity  of 
diftempers,  therefore  their  f  materia  medica  is  not 
copious. 

Our  Indians  are  fo  tender,  and  habituated  to  a  certain 
way  of  living,  that  they  do  not  bear  tranfplantation  j  for 
inftance,  the  Spanilh  Indians  captivated  in  the  St.  Au- 
guftine  war,  anno  1702,  and  fold  for  flaves  in  New- 
England,  foon  died  confumptivc  ;  this  occafioned  an  a6t 
of  aflembly  to  difcourage  their  importation.  Europeans 
feem  to  thrive  the  better  for  being  tranfplanted  ;  the 
progeny  of  Europeans  born  in  America  do  not  bear 
removals,  the  reafons  I  cannot  affign :  for  inftance, 
from  Mafiachufctts-bay  Province  in  New-England  of  500 
men  upon  the  Cuba  and  Carthagena  expedition,  not  ex- 
ceeding 50  furvived ;  of  3000  men  upon  the  Cape-Breton 
expedition,  near  one  half  died  naturally  in  Louifbourg, 
or  foon  after  their  arrival  in  New-England ;  of  about 
300  perfons  late  prifoners  and  captives  in  Quebec  of 
Canada  about  70  died  there. 

They  are  not  fo  lafcivious  as  Europeans,  (Afiatlckfi 
are  more  lafcivious  than  Europeans,  witnefs  the  feraglios 
and  harams  of  the  great  men  in  Turkey  and  Perlia,  and 
the  difperfed  Jews  in  Europe)  they  never  offer  violence 
to  our  women  captives :  but  are  not  fo  continent  as  is 
generally  reprefented  by   authors  ;   Mrs.  Rowlandfon, 


•f"  In  Europe  our  materia  medica  is  too  luxuriant,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  it  trifling ;  many  of  our  medicinal  preparations  and  compo- 
litions  are  filly  and  of  no  real  ufe  to  the  patient ;  it  is  with  pleafure 
that  I  obferve,  the  various  conferves,  fyrups,  diftilled  waters,  and 
fome  other  Arabian  medicines,  wear  out  of  fafhion  in  Great-Britain 
amongft  the  regular  phyficians,  and  are  ufed  only  by  quacks,  and 
praftifing  apothecaries.  A  proper  regimen,  diet,  and  not  exceeding 
a  dozen  notedly  efficacious  medicines  properly  applied  (this  by  fome 
of  the  clergy,  old  women,  and  nurfes,  is  reprefented  as  doing  no- 
thing) is  the  true  effedlual  materia  medica  :  where  tlie  nature  of  the 
diftemper  and  indications  of  cure  are  afcertained  (in  thefe  confift  the 
art  of  phyfick)  D.  Pitcairn's  problem,  Data  morbo  remedium  invenire, 
is  not  very  intricate,  where  incurable  is,  not  in  th?;C^e.  .       : 

wife 
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^ife  to  the  minifter  of  Lancafter  in  New-England,  cap- 
tivated by  the  Indians  anno  iSyS:,  writes^  that  her  In- 
dian mafter  had  three  fquaas  of  wives ;  Mr.  BrainercJ 
a  Scotland  miffiohary,  in  the  journal'  of  his  miffion/ 
printed  anno  1746^  mentions  "  the  abufiVe  practice  of 
Indian  hufbands  and  wives,  putting  away  each  other, 
and  taking  others  in  their  ftead.*' 

IV.  Ti^e  Indian  Americans  trade  afid  currencies. 

Trade.  Their  chief  trade  is  flcins  and  furs,  the  pro^-' 
duce  of  their  hunting,  moftly  deer-lkins  and  beaver. 

Beaver  the  further  fouth,  have  lefs  fur  and  more' 
hair ;  the  further  north  the  ftaple  is  the  longer :  they 
reckon  eight  forts  of  beaver,  viz.  winter,  and  fummer,- 
far,  and  dry,  ^c.  the  winter  fat  is  the  beft^  next  to 
coat-beaver,  which  is  beaver  wore  till  it  is  well  greafed. 
A  beaver -fkin  may  weigh  from  one  pound  and  a  half 
to  two  pound  *,  an  Indian  pack  of  beaver  may  weigh 
about  80  lb.  wt.  Beaver  breed  once  a  year,  10  to  15  at 
a  litter.  In  the  very  high  latitudes  there  are  no  beaver, 
becaufe  no  wood,  beaver  require  wood,  which  they  cut 
or  rather  gnaw  with  their  teeth  (thus  fquirrels  and  rats 
gnaw  timber)  into  lengths  called  junks  or  logs  fot 
making  their  dams,  and  part  of  their  food  or  fubfiftence 
is  the  bark  of  trees.  Three  quarters  of  the  returns 
of  the  Hudfon's-bay  company  is  in  beaver,  to  about  the 
value  of  40,000  £.  fter.  per  annum.  The  fame  good 
animal  affords  another  commodity,  caftoreum,  call- 
ed beaver-ftone  ;  this  is  not  according  to  a  vulgar  er- 
ror, the  tefticles,  but  fome  infpiffated  fecretion  contain'd 
in  a  couple  of  glands  near  the  anus  of  both  males  and 
females. 

Deer-fkins  much  more  plenty  fouthward  ;  South-Ca- 
rolina dop:.  export  per  an.  the  value  of  25,000^.  to 
30,000  £.  iter,  in  deer-lkins. 

In  the  high  latitudes,  they  deal  with  a  fmall  matter 
of  feathers,  whale-bone,  and  blubber,  or  fifli-oil. 

Currencies. 
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Currencies.  Their  commercial  ftandard  of  currencies 
is  to  the  northward  (I  mean  in  North- America)  per 
pound  beaver- fldn  value,  to  the  fouthward  per  pound 
deer-fkin  value. 

They  formerly  had,  and  in  fome  places  ftill  retain  for 
fmall  currency  (in  New-England  in  old  charter  times, 
they  were  a  tender  for  any  fum  not  exceeding  forty  fliil- 
lings)  wampum  or  wampum -peag,  being  fmall  bits  oi 
the  fpiral  turns  of  a  buccinum  or  whelk  ;  this  done  up 
into  Itrings  and  certain  plaits  or  belts,  was  a  large  de- 
nomination, and  large  fums  were  reckoned  by  the  num- 
ber of  fathoms  of  this  wampum-plait :  Thus  we  read  in 
the  hiftories  of  former  times,  tor  inftance,  that  the  Na- 
raganfet  Indians,  fent  200  fathom  of  wampum,  to  pay 
in  part  a  debt  to  Bofton  colony  ;  Uncas,  fachem  of  the 
Moheags  in  Connefticut,  paid  100  fathom  of  wampum 
for  monies  due  to  rhe  Enorlifh. 


o 


Article    III. 

^hs  Indian  nations  and  tribes  upon  the  eajiern  fide  of 
North  America, 

WE  may  diftingiiifh  the  Indians  by  their  relation  or 
pofition  with  regard  to  the  European  colonies 
fettled  in  North- America,  i.  The  Indian  nations  (we 
cannot  particularize  their  feveral  tribes  or  clans)  without, 
but  bordering  upon  the  Britifh  grants,  fuch  are  the 
French  Indians  of  Canada,  and  the  Spanifh  Indians  of 
Florida.  2.  Indian  tribes  within  our  grants  or  charters, 
but  without  our  fettlements,  fuch  are  the  Mikamakes  of 
Nova-Scotia,  the  v'^bnaquies  of  New-England,  the  Mo- 
hawks, or  five  nations  of  New- York  j  the  emigrant  Tuf- 
cararoes  I  do  not  call  a  nation,  {^c.  3.  Indian  fami- 
lies, interfperfed  with  our  fettlements  upon  Indian  referv- 
ed  lands  ;  thefe  are  ufeful  to  the  Europeans,  particularly 
to  the  Britifh,  as  domellick  fervants,  labourers,  failors, 
whalers,  and  other  fi fliers  :  Many  of  the  Indian  re- 
N  ferves 
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ferves  are  extinft,  and  their  lands  lapfed  to  the  pro- 
vinces. 

The  prefent  names  of  the  feyeral  Indian  nations,  or 
general  great  divifions,  may  continue  in  perpetuity,  as 
claflical  names  in  hiftory :  The  many  particular  tribes 
included  or  which  compofe  the  feveral  nations  or  general 
divifions  ;  their  names  are  fo  various  and  changeable,  we 
cannot  enumerate  them  •,  and  dill  Icfs  known  are  the 
names  and  numbers  of  the  villages  or  caftles  in  the  feve-» 
ral  tribes. 

The  Indian  nations  or  general  divifions  which  He  upon 
or  near  the  eaftern  fhore  of  North^America  are  the  In-* 
dians  of  Weft-Greenland,  commonly  called  Davis's- 
ftraits,  Eflcimaux,  Algonquins,  Tahfagrondie,  Owtawaes, 
Miamis,  Chikefaus :  Mikamakis,  Abnaquies,  Irocois  or 
Mohawks,  Chawans,  Old  Tufcararoes,  Cuttumbaes, 
Chirakeesi  and  Creek  Indians :  Some  fhort  defcription  or 
delineation  of  thefe  will  make  the  face  of  theeaft  fide  of 
North-America  more  apparent  and  familiar  to  us,  before 
we  fet  down  the  feveral  modern  colonies  fettled  there  ; 
in  imitation,  Ji  parva  magnis  componerCi  of  the  Europe 
antique  &  moderns,  tables  or  maps. 

I.  The  Indians  of  Weft-Greenland,  or  of  a  north- 
caft  continent  from  Davis  ftraits  reaching  from  Cape 
Farewell  in  N.  lat.  60  D.  northward  indefinitely,  and 
all  the  Indians  in  the  fame  latitudes  •,  are  a  few  ftrag- 
gling  miferabie  people,  live  in  caves  or  dens  under 
ground,  becaufe  of  the  feverity  of  the  cold  *,  have  no 
fire  (no  fewel)  eat  their  flefti  and  fi(h  raw,  are  cloth- 
ed in  feal-fkins,  much  fubjedl  to  the  fcurvy  f  or  itch 
>  "■'  I'l ' "-        — ■ — — — — —     ■  ■ 

*  Extremity  of  cold,  may  equally  be  called  hell,  as  extremity  of 
heat ;  our  fcriptural  writers  liv'd  in  a  hot  country,  not  in  a  cold  cli- 
mate. In  the  government  of  Mufcovy  or  Ruflia,  tranfiation  or  exile 
to  Siberia  the  northern  parts  of  Jlufiia  in  a  high  ladtude,  is  ufed  as  a 
degree  of  puniftiment  next  to  death,  in  felonious  criminal  cafes,  parti- 
cularly in  miniflerial  treachery. 

f  Their  fifh  coaife  diet,  extremity  of  cold,  and  long  winter  con- 
^nements ;  render  their  circulating  juices  rancid  or  putrid,  and  confe- 
quently  are  very  fcorbutick, 

^  '  (the 
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{the  French  call  thofe  of  Terra  de  Labradore  fouth  of 
Davis  ftreights,  for  this  reafon,  the  fcabbed  indians)  have 
fio  produce  or  fubjeft  for  trade. 

The  Efkimaux  extend  from  Davis*s  and  Hudfon's 
ftreights -north,  along  the  weft  fide  of  the  Atlantick 
<)cean  to  the  mouth  of  St.  Laurence  river  fouth  ;  thence 
range  weftward  crofs  the  lower  parts  of  the  feveral 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  bottom  of  Hudfon's-bay,  and 
then  northward  along  the  weftern  (hore  of  Hudfon's- 
bay  to  the  polar  circle  f  in  66  D.  or  67  D.  N.  Lat.  as 
Mr.  Dobbs  writes.  Thus  the  Efquimaux,  excepting  a 
fmall  narrow  trad  upon  the  Labradore  fliore,  are  all 
<}uit-claim*d  to  us  by  France  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
anno  1 7 1 3  :  excepting  thofe  who  frequent  the  bottom 
of  Hudfon's-bay,  the  others  can  be  of  no  commercial 
benefit,  they  afford  a  very  fmall  matter  of  feathers, 
whale-oil,  and  blubber. 

Mr.  Dobbs  of  Ireland,  the  prefent  enthufiaftick  fol- 
lower of  a  N.  W.  paflage  projedion,  very  credulous, 
gives  the  names  of  many  imaginary  tribes  weft  of 
Hudfon's-bay  ;  but  as  in  high  latitudes  not  many  peo- 
ple can  fubfift  U,  and  his  tribes  are  not  well  vouched,  we 
cannot  mention  them :  Mr.  Dobbs  is  an  enemy  of  the 
Hudfon's-bay  company  ;  he  fays,  that  trade  is  got  into 
the  hands  of  about  9  or  10  of  their  principal  men,  who 
export  not  exceeding  3,000/.  fter.  per  an.  in  Britiih  pro- 
duce and  raanufadure,  and  keep  up  their  prices  fo  high, 
that  the  French  fupply  them  cheaper,  and  carry  away  the 
trade,  whereas  if  their  charter  was  vacated,  and  the  trade 


-\  Here  I  cannot  underftand  what  Mr.  Dobbs  and  Capt.  Middleton 
write ;  they  mention  northern  Indians  in  Lat.  62  D.  and  63  D.  and  fome 
E&imaux  in  Lat.  66  D.  to  67  D.  and  thefe  two  nations  in  a  natural  or 
continued  enmity  ;  how  (hall  we  reconcile  this  intermixture  ? 

jl  In  the  high  latitudesj  towards  winter  fome  of  theix  animals,  be- 
come grey  or  filver-coloured,  and  next  fummer  recover  their  na- 
tive colours ;  not  from  the  fame  hairs  or  feathers  re-aiTunling  their 
native  colour,  but  by  a  new  growth  or  coat :  perhaps  a  like  decag 
of  native  heat  in  the  aged  of  mankind,  occafions  their  becominy 
grey. 

N  2  laid 
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laid  open ;  many  traders  would  fettle  facTpries  or  trad- 
ing houfes  up  the  rivers  towards  the  French,  and  by 
underfelling  of  them,  much  increafe  our  fur-trade. 

Algonquins  in  feveral  tribes  reach  from  the  mouth 
of  St.  Laurence  river  along  its  north-fide,  extending 
about  150  leagues ;  they  are  the  French  bed  Indian 
friends ;  but  frequently  upon  little  differences  give  the 
French  fettiers  much  diflurbance  j  maybe  about  1500 
fighting  men. 

Tahsagrondie  indians  are  between  the  lakes  Erie 
and  Hurons,  perhaps  from  the  barrennefs  of  the  coun- 
try, they  are  of  fmall  numbers,  difperfed,  and  of  no 
great  notice:  they  are  friends  of  the  New- York  na^ 
tions. 

'  OuTAWAES,  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  they  live 
upon  the  Outawae  river,  which  joins  upon  the  Cataraqui 
river  (the  outlet  of  the  great  lai'Les)  a  little  above  Mon-t 
real,  and  upon  the  great  lakes,  and  extend  N.  W.  to 
near  the  S.  W,  pans  of  Hudfon's-bay  ;  they  deal  con- 
fidcrably  with  the  New- York  trading  houfes  at  Ofwego  * 

upon 


*  Indians  of  above  20  nations  or  large  tribes  come  here  to  trade 
in  the  feafon  of  their  fairs ;  thefe  Indians  are  diftinguiihable,  by  the 
variety  and  diiFerent  f?.fhions  of  their  canoes,  the  very  remote  Indians 
are  cloathed  in  ffcins  of  various  forts,  they  all  have  fire-arms  ;  fome 
come  from  fo  far  north  as  Port-Nelfon  in  tludfon's-bay  N.  Lat,  57  D, 
and  fome  are  from  the  Chirakees  weft  of  South-Carolina  in  N.  Lat.  32 
D.  this  feems  to  be  a  vaft  extent  of  inland  water-carriage,  but  it  is 
only  for  canoes  the  fmalleft  of  craft  ;  in  Europe  our  inland  water- 
carriage  vaftly  excels  this  :  for  inftance,  (  I  do  not  mention  the  royal 
canal  in  France  from  the  weftern  ocean  to  the  Mediterranean-fca,  nor 
the  many  canals,  fome  were  finilhed,  projected  in  Mufcovy  and  Ruffia,  . 
by  Peter  the  great,  becaufe  they  are  arcificial)  f:om  Afia,  and  the  black- 
fea,  up  the  Danube  river,  to  near  the  head  thereof;  and  thence  a 
fmall  carrying- pi  ace  to  the  head  of  the  river  Rhine,  which  by  its  many 
tranchines  has  an  extcnfive  communication,  and  falls  into  the  northern 
ocean  in  tioiland  ;  and  from  the  fources  of  the  Danube  a  fmall  carry- 
ing-place to  the  head  of  the  river  Rhone,  which  falls  into  the  Medi- 
terranean-fea,  in  the  fouth  of  France ;  up  the  river  Rhone,  and  the 
Saone,  and  the  Oukhe,  then  a  fmail  carrying  place  to  the  head  of  the 

Seine 
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iip'on  the  lake  Ontario  in  the  Onondagues  country.  In 
May,  anno  1723,  about  80  men  befides  women  and 
children,  from  a  large  tribe  belonging  to  the  Outawaes 
Game  to  Albany  in  the  province  of  New- York,  and  de- 
fired  to  be  admitted  as  another  friend- nation  amongft 
the  Mohawk  nations ;  this  tribe  lies  between  the  lake  of 
Hurons  and  the  upper  lake,  and  call  themfelves  Neca- 
ragees,  of  6  caftles  or  villages,  near  the  ftreights  be- 
tween thefe  two  lakes,  adjoining  to  a  tri!:^  called  by 
the  French  f  Mifilimackinac.  There  is  a  large  nation 
N  3  fouth- 


Seine  river,  which  by  way  of  Paris,  Rouen,  and  Havre  de  Grace  car- 
ries into  the  northern  ocean ;  and  from  the  Seine  hy  a  canal  to  the 
river  Layrebvway  of  Orleans  and  Nants  to  the  wellern  ocean.  Our 
navigation  and  carriages  in  Europe  are  much  improved  beyond  this 
wild  manner,  incommoded  by  catarafls,  fails,  or  faures ;  by  trees 
which  accidentally  fall  acrofs  their  rivulets,  S:c  :  in  Europe  their  car- 
riage is  in  fliips  and  large  crafc  for  the  ocean,  fca?,  and  large  rivers, 
and  from  thence  an  eafy  wheel-land  carriage  at  pleafure. 

f  Mr.  Kellogg  anno  1710  from  Maffachulcits-bay,  captivated  by 
the  Indians ;  in  curiofuy,  and  from  a  laudable  publick  ipirit  for  in- 
formation, travelled  with  fix  French  Indian  traders,  from  Monreal 
in  Canada  up  the  Outawaes  river,  N.  W.  to  Ma-.awaen,  thence  they 
carry  a  little  way  to  a  fmall  lake  Nipifing,  and  by  the  French  river 
to  the  great  lake  of  the  Hurons  (a  miferable  country)  about  50 
leagues  in  length,  never  froze  over,  but  is  like  an  open  fea  (no 
fpruce,  that  is  fir,  or  pine  in  this  country)  they  coailed  to  its  N.  W, 
corner,  and  wintered  at  a  village  or  tiibe  of  the  Outawaes  called 
Mifilimackinac  in  N.  La:.  46  D.  upon  the  ftreights  between  lakes 
Hurons  and  Ilinois ;  this  ftreight  is  froze  over  in  winter,  here  he 
wintered,  he  kill'd  trout  of  50I,  vvt. ;  from  thefe  ftreights  they  en- 
tered the  lake  Ilinois,  and  coafted  in  courfe  of  its  length  S.  S.  W". 
to  its  fouth-wefterly  corner ;  thence  they  carried  dne  league  (che 
longeft  carriage  in  their  journey  or  voyage)  to  a  branch  of  the 
river  Ilinois :  the  river  Miamis  which  gives  name  to  a  large 
nation  of  Indians,  and  comes  from  near  the  lake  Ilinois,  and  by 
which  thefe  traders  with  Mr.  Kellogg  returned  to  Monreal,  flills 
into  the  river  Ilinois.  The  river  Ilinois  runs  a  courfe  of  about 
I  30  leagues  and  falls  into  the  river  Miftifiippi.  Mr.  Kellogg,  upon 
tiie  river  Ilinois,  favv  the  remains  of  fome  former  French  fettiements, 
but  no  prefent  inhabitant,  fome  tufts  of  clover,  and  a  fcv.'  European 
fruit-trees  j  this  is  what  fome  French  writers  call  the  province  of 
Hanois  (perhaps  corruptly  for   Ilinois)  inhabited  by  above    16.000 

whites } 
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fouth-weft  of  the  Outawaes,  called  by  the  French,  Lefe 
Renards  •,  they  are  not  within  our  knowledge. 

MiAMijis,  fo  called  by  the  French  (we  call  thems 
Twightwies)  or  Ilinois  -,  they  live  generally  upon  the  ri- 
yer  Miannis,  and  the  lake  and  river  Ilinois  which  re- 
ceives the  river  Miamis :  this  Ilinois  is  a  great  river, 
and  by  it  is  one  of  Canada  routs  for  their  patroul  and 
trade  to  the  Miffiffippi. 

Chickesaus  feem  to  lie  next  to  the  Miamis  on  the 
caftern  fide  of  the  Mifliffippi ;  they  are  allies  of  and 
traders  with  the  people  of  Carolinas.  The  Chirakees 
are  next  in  courfe  upon  the  eaft  fide  of  Miffiffippi  ri- 
ver ;  but  as  they  lie  both  fides,  and  upon  the  Apalatian 
mountains  -,  we  fhall  for  method*s  fake  (method  renders 
every  thing  diftinft  and  eafy)  refer  it  to  the  next  range 
of  Indian  nations. 

'We  have  given  a  general  view  of  the  more  remote 
nations  of  Indians,  that  is,  of  the  nations  that  live 
north,  and  weft,  and  fouth-weft  of  the  great  river 
St.  Laurence,  ^ind  weft  of  the  Apalatian  mountains  to 
the  great  river  of  Mifliffippi :  we  now  proceed  to  the 
next  range  that  lie  from  the  mouth  of  St.  Laurence, 
river  north,  to  the  bay  of  Apalatie  in  the  gulph  of 
Mexico  fouth ;  being  upon  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft 
fides  of  the  river  St.  Laurence,  and  caft  fide  of  the 


whites  on  the  river  Ilinois  was  a  French  fort  called  fort  Louis  or 
Crevecceur.  Five  leagues  below  the  mouth  of  river  Ilmois  falls  into 
the  Mifliffippi  the  great  river  Mifouris  from  the  north-weft.  Further 
down  is  a  French  village  and  wind-mill,  fome  mays,  a  few  vines  and 
other  European  produce.  A  little  further  down  the  Miffiifippi,  falls  in 
the  river  Owbache,  Ohio,  or  Belle-Rivier,  it  heads  near  the  weft 
branch  of  the  Sefquahana  in  Pennfylvania.  This  is  another  rout  for 
the  French  trade,  and  patroul  to  the  mouth  of  the  Miffiflippi-  Here- 
abouts the  French  traders  and  Mr.  Kellogg  ended  their  voyage,  and  re- 
turned to  Monreal  in  Canada  by  the  river  IVliamis.  We  may  fuppofe 
that  about  37  D.  N.  Lat.  is  the  boundary  between  the  French  two  ge- 
reral  colonies  of  Canada  and  Louifiana  or  MifliiTippi,  and  that  their 
Canada  trading  licenfe  extended  no  further. 

Apalatian 
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Apalatian  mountains  or  great  biue-hills,  which  reach 
from  the  *  Niagara  falls,  in  the  ftraits  between  lake  Oa- 
tario  and  Erie  N.  lat.  43  D.  to  the  bay  of  Apalachie  in 
N.  lat.  Qo  D.  thefe  mountains  are  generally  300  miles 
from  the  Atlantick  fliore  ;  all  the  runs  of  water  from 
their  eaft-fide,  falls  into  the  Atlantick  ocean,  and  thofe 
from  the  weft -fide  into  the  grand  river  Mifiiffippi. 

II.  The  Mikamakes  of  VJccadie  or  Nova- Scotia, 
fome  of  them  live  along  Cape- Sable  (hore,  fome  at 
Green-bay,  Menis,  and  Chicanidlo,  fome  in  Cape- Bre- 
ton ifland,  and  St.  John's  ifland  :  They  do  not  much  ex- 
ceed-350  fighting  men;  they  continue  in  the  French  in- 
tereft,  from  our  bad  management,  notwithftanding  that 
the  whole  province  was  quit-claim'd  to  us  by  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  1713  •,  from  this  fame  negleft  or  wrong  con- 
dud  it  proceeds,  that  the  French  are  allowed  to  keep 
five  miffions  in  this  province,  liz.  That  of  Annapolis 
River,  of  Cape- Sable  fhore,  of  Mcnis,  of  Chicanidlo, 
and  St.  John's  river ;  the  billiop  of  Quebec  in  Canada  is 
allowed  to  be  their  fupcrior  and  conftituent,  and  they  a6t 
by  his  direiflion. 

The  Abnaquies,  properly  the  New-England  Indian 
nation,  reach  eaft  and  weft  from  the  bay  of  Fundy  (to 
defcribe  the  Indian  nations  as  geographers  in  Europe  do 
countries,  by  latitudes  and  longitudes,  would  be  ftiff, 
pedantick,  not  accurate,  and  of  no  ufe)  to  Hudfon's  or 
New  York  river  and  lake  Champlain  or  Corlaer ;  north 
and  fouth  from  the  St.  Laurence  or  Canada  great  river, 
to  the  Atlanrick  ocean  :  They  are  in  many  tribes,  but 
dwindle  much  and  become  lefs  formidable  j  their  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  Britifti  and  French  has  introduced  ad- 
rjjiitionai    diftempers   amongft   them,   particularly   thofe 


*  M.  Vaudreuel  late  governor-general  of  Canada  caufed  thefe 
famous  falls  to  be  narrowly  examined  ;  reduced  to  a  perpendicular 
height,  they  were  only  26  fathom;  father  Hennopin  writes  it  100 
fathom :  It  is  true  that  from  the  great  falls,  it  continues  flill  to  de- 
fcend  fomewhat  further  by  ledges  or  Hairs. 

N  4  which 
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which    proceed    from  the   immoderate  ufe   of  fpirit?," 
brandy  or  rum  ;    hence  they  become  more  indolent, 
and  are  ftraightned  for  fubfiftencc;  their  hunting  fails 
them,    they  have  but  few  deer  and   beaver  ;    a  fmall 
matter  of  Indian  corn  and  kidney-beans,  which   their 
fquaas  or  women   plant,   is   at   prefent  a  confiderable 
part  of  their  fubfiftence ;  they  confifted  of  many  tribes, 
fome  extindt,  fome  extinguilhing,  and  the  others  much 
reduced*,  let  us  enumerate  them  in  their  natural  order, 
I .  The  Indians  of  St.  John's  river,  thefe  belong  to  Novar- 
Scotia,  and  have  a  French  mifiionary  prieft ;  the  mouth 
of  St.  John's  river  in  the  bay  of  Fundy,  is  about   lo 
leagues  from  Annapolis- Royal.     The  St.  John's  river 
Indians  in  travelling  to  Quebec  go  up  this  long  river,  and 
carry  to  a  fhort  rapid  river  which  falls  into  the  river 
of  St.  Laurence  a  few  leagues  below  Quebec  -,  they  do 
not  exceed  150  fighting  men.     2.  Penobfcot  Indians  are 
within  the  Malfachufetts-bay  grant,  have  a  French  mif- 
fionary ;  they  lay  upon  a  great  bay  of  the  fame  name, 
their  numbers  not  exceeding  150  men  fit  to  march; 
they  travel  to  Quebec  up  the  fmall  river  of  Penobfcot 
which  comes  from  the  weftward,  and  carry  to  Quenebec 
river  a  little  above  Taconick  falls,  and  thence  follow 
the  fame  rout  with  the  Quenebec  Indians.     3.  Sheep- 
fcut  Indians  in  the  Maffachufetts  grant,  upon  a  river  of 
the  fame  name,  which  falls  into  Sagadahock  (formerly 
called  Sagatawooke)  river  or  rather  bay,  from  the  eaft- 
ward  V  not  exceeding  two  or  three  families  exifting  anno 
1747.     4.  Quenebec  Indians,  in  the  forefaid  grant,  up- 
on the  river  of  the  fame  name,  being  the  middle  and 


*  The  proprietors  of  the  eaftern  lands  in  New-England,  for  fome 
fcores  of  years  have  been  much  incommoded  by  the  incurfions  of 
thele  Indians,  which  renders  their  intereft  there  a  meer  dead  ftock  ; 
but  very  foon  thefe  Indians  will  not  be  capable  to  annoy  them  any 
more,  and  by  a  law  for  fettling  quiet  pofleflion  (this  country's  be- 
ing fo  often  fettled  and  unfettled,  bbught  and  fold,  the  various  claims 
are  very  ii^tricate  and  title  precarious)  the  lands  there  will  become 
valuabiek 

principal 
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principal  river  of  Sagadahock,  their  principal  fettlemens 
or  head- quarters  is  at  Norridgwoag,.  about  lOO  miles  up 
northward  from  the  entrance  cf  Sagadahock ;  they  were 
much  reduced  in  their  war  or  rebelHon,  in  the  time 
of  the  wife  adminiftration  of  William  Dummer,  Efqs 
They  have  a  French  mifl'ionary,  and  travel  to  Quebec  up 
Quenebec  river,  and  from  the  head  thereof,  by  feverai 
ponds  and  carrying-places  to  the  iliort  rapid  river  La 
Chaudiere,  which  falls  into  St.  Laurence  river  about  fou? 
leagues  above  Quebec  •,  at  prefent  they  do  not  exceed  60 
fighting  men.  5.  Amerefcogin  Indians  upon  Fegepfcut 
or  Brunfwick  river,  which  falls  into  the  weH:  iide  of 
Sagadahock,  they  may  be  faid  c-xtind.  6.  Pigwacket  In- 
dians on  Saco  river  (they  are  in  two  fettlements)  Pigr 
woket  and  OlTepee  at  OlTepee  pond,  Level,  and  his  party 
of  voluntiers  were  cut  off  by  the  Indians,  anno  1724) 
lies  about  50  miles  above  Winter -Harbour,  the  mouth 
of  Saco  river;  at  prefent  not  exceeding  a  dozen  fight- 
ing men,  and  formerly  did  travel  (at  prefent  they  are 
in  the  Britilh  incerefl:)  to  Quebec  via  Connedlicut  river 
up,  and  St.  Francois  river  down  to  Canada  river.  7. 
The  Pennycook  Indians,  upon  Merrimack  river  in  New- 
Hampfhire  jurifdiiflion,  but  lately  quite  extinft.  8.  The 
Walnonoak  Indians,  on  the  river  Puante,  called  the  mif- 
fion  of  Befancourt,  over  againft  Les  Trois  Rivieres  30 
leagues  above  Quebec,  at  this  time  in  the  Canada  ju- 
rifdidion,  about  40  fighting  men.  9.  The  Aroufegunte- 
cook  Indians,  upon  the  river  and  miffion  of  St.  Francois, 
about  40  kagues  above  Quebec,  in  the  Canada  jurifdic- 
tion,  not  exceeding  160  men  fit  to  march.  10.  Mafi- 
affuck  Indians,  on  the  eaft  or  Dutch  fide  of  hke. Champ- 
lain  •,  in  the  French  intereft,  do  not  exceed  60  fighting 
men.  Thus  the  Abnoquie  extenfive  nation  of  Indians, 
does  not  exceed  640  fighting  men  fit  to  march. 

The  Iroquois  Indians.  We  call  them  Mohawk?,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  five  or  fix  unieed  nations-,  thus 
the  feven  united  provinces  of  the  Belgick  Netherlands 
are  called  Holland  from  the  province  of  Tiolland ;  and  the 
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ten  Spartlfh,  now  Auftrian  provinces  there,  are  called 
Flanders,  from  the  province  of  Flanders;  they  head  or 
lie  north  of  our  provinces  of  New- York,  Penfylvania, 
Maryland,  and  fome  part  of  Virginia  5  the  Senaccaas  reach 
a  great  way  down  Sefquahana  river ;  the  tribe  oi  about 
100  fouls  called  Shaumakins,  lie  below  the  forks  of  Sef- 
quahana about  1 20  miles  weft  from  the  forks  of  De  la 
Ware  river.  In  all  pubiick  accounts  they  are  lately 
called  tlie  fix  nations  of  New-York  friend  Indian?,  the 
Tufcararoes,  emigrants  from  the  old  Tufcararoes  of  North- 
Carolina,  lately  are  reckoned  as  the  fixth  ;  we  fhall  rec- 
kon them  -as  formerly,  i.  The  Mohawks;  they  live 
upon  the  Mohawks  or  Schenedady  river  •,  they  have  a 
caftle  or  village  weft  ward  from  Albany  40  miles,  an- 
other 65  •  miles  weft  from  Albany:  the  number 
of  their  fenfible  men  about  160.  2.  Oneidaes,  about  80 
fililes  from  the  Mohawks  lecond  village,  confifting  of 
near  200  fighting  men.  3.  Onondagues,  about  25  miles 
further  (the  famous  Ofwego  trading  place  on  the  lake 
Ontario,  about  200  miles  weft  from  Albany,  is  in  their 
country)  confift  of  about  250  men.  4.  Cayugaes,  about 
70  miles  further,  of  about  130  nien.  5.  Senekeas,  fur- 
ther weft,  about  700  marching  fighting  men.  The 
fighting  men  of  the  five  or  fix  nations  of  Mohawks, 
may  be  reckoned  at  1500  men,  and  extend  from  Albany 
weft  about  400  miles,  lying  in  the  New-York,  Penn^ 
fylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  governments,  in  about 
30  tribes  or  villages.  Befides  diefe,  there  is  fettled  a 
little  above  Monreal,  a  tribe  of  fcoundrel  runaways. 
from  the  Mohawks,  they  are  called  Kahnuages  of  about 
80  men. 

The  Chowans  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Apalatian 
mountains,  or  great  Blue-hills,  are  reduced  to  a  fmali 
number,  they  lie  weft  of  Virginia  and  North- Carolina ; 
they  live  north  of  Roanoke  river.  Lately  our  Indian 
traders  have  found  feveral  pradlicable  pafTes  crofs  thefe 
mountains,  and  keep  ftores  in  their  weft  fide,  or  inter- 
vals of  ridges  •,  they  are  in  continued  or  natural  enmity 
with  the  Tufcararoes.  The 
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The  TuscARAROES  lie  between  Roanoke  and  P^em* 
Jico  rivers  in  Norch-Carolina,  do  not  exceed  200  fighting 
men;  being  much  reduced  upon  their  North-Carolina 
infurredtion,  anno  171 1  ;  and  many  of  their  nation  drove 
off,  now  fettled  with  the  New- York  five  nations. 

Catabaws  in  courfe  lies  foi^ith  of  the  Tufcararoes^ 
a  fmall  nation,  of  about  300  men.  The;.  Catabaws, 
Chirakees,  and  fome  of  the  Creeks,  arc  -not  ftiled  fub- 
je6ls,  but  allies  and  good  friends  of  Great-Britain. 

-f  Chirakees  live  upon  the  fouthern  parts  and  both 
fides  of  the  Apalatian  mountains,  are  a  populous  exten- 
five  nation  of  about  6000  men.  Anno  1722,  in  a  con?* 
grefs  with  governor  Nicholfon  of  South-Carolina,  therq 
were  prefent  of  the  lower  and  middle  Chirakees  the  chief^j 
of  37  towns  or  tribes;  and  with  their  confent  gene* 
ral  Nicholfon  appointed  Wrofetafatow  their  commander 
in  chief.  The  people  of  South-Carolina  have  a  confider- 
able  trade  or  trucking  factory  at  Tunifec,  a  Chirakee 
tribe  upon  the  river  MifTifTippi. 

Creek  Indians  of  Florida  about  2000  men.  The 
lower  Creeks  confift  of  8  to  10  tribes,  and  run  weft  to 
Flint  river  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  Apalachic  or  gulf 
of  Mexico,  by  inftigation  of  the  Spaniards,  particularly 
of  St.  Auguftine,  are  very  troublefome  to  our  Carolina 
and  Georgia  fettlements :  efpecially  the  adjoining  tribe  of 
YamalTes :  for  inftance,  anno  1719,  there  was  fome 
French  and  Spanilh  proje<5lion  againft  Great-Britain  in 
embrio ;  the  Abnaquies  of  New-England,  by  the  infti- 
gation of  the  French,  began  to  be  troublefome  upon  the 
fame  projedlion :  this  proje6lion  in  Europe  came  to  no 
maturity. 

III.  Indian  families,  or  fmall  tribes  upon  referved 
lands  interfperfed  with  the  Britifti  fettlements  in  North- 


•f:  The  Chirakees  are  a  conflant  an4  fure  barrier  between  the  French 
upon  the  Miffiffippi,  and  the  Britifh  colonies  of  Carolina  :  why  fhould 
not  the  Abnaquies,  by  good  management,  be  made  a  good  barrier  be- 
tween New-Jingland  s,nd  Canada  ? 

.  America. 
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America.  Upon  the  lower  parts  of  the  feveral  rivers 
which  run  into  the  Atlantick  ocean  in  the  Britifli  (tt- 
tlements,  are  feveral  fmall  diftinft  tribes  or  related  fa- 
milies, which  are  not  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  fur- 
ther inland  large  nations :  they  extinguifh  apace  from 
the  infedtion  of  our  European  diftempers  and  vices,  it 
can  be  of  no  ufe  to  follow  a  detail  of  thefe  periihing 
tranfitory  fmall  tribes  or  families ;  as  a  fample,  I  fliall 
enumerate  thofe  in  the  province  of  MalTachufetts- 
Bay. 

By  ad  of  the  MaflachufettsBay  aflembly,  anno  174^', 
the  Indian  referves  being  diltinguilhed  into  eight  par- 
cels ;  guardians,  or  managers,  for  thefe  filly  Indians  were 
appointed,  i.  Upon  the  eaftern  part  of  the  promon- 
tary  or  peninfula  of  Cape-Cod,  in  the  townfhips  of  Truro> 
Baftham,  Chatham,  Harwich,  and  Yarmouth  •,  thefe  Indi^ 
ans  go  by  the  feveral  names  of  Pamet,  Noffet,  Pachecj 
Potowmaket  (here  is  an  Indian  congregation  with  a  mi- 
nifter)  Sochtoowoket,  and  Nobfcuffet.  2.  The  weftern 
part  of  faid  peninfula  of  Cape- Cod  in  the  townlhips  of 
Barnftable,  Sandwich,  and  Falmouth  ;  called  the  Indians 
of  Wayanaes  (the  name  of  a  formerly  greateft  fachem 
in  that  country)  or  Hyanaes,  Coftoweet,  Mafhpe,  Waquoit 
(Oyfter  harbour)  Scootin,  and  SaconofTet  or  Woods- hole, 
the  ferry-place  to  Martha's- Vineyard.  3.  The  Indians  of 
the  ifland  of  Nantucket  about  900  fouls,  being  more 
than  all  the  others  together,  are  very  ufeful  in  the  whale 
and  cod-fifhery.  4.  Indians  of  Martha's-Vineyard  ifland 
about  450  -,  lately  many  of  them  have  gone  to  fettle  in 
Nantucket,  being  a  place  of  better  employment.  5.  The 
Indians  of  Plymouth,  Pembroke,  and  Middleborough, 
called Namaflcet.  7.  The Nipmugs (formerly comprehend- 
ing all  the  fmall  inland  tribes  from  Connecticut  river  to 
Merrimack  river-,  Blackftone  or  Patucket  river,  which 
falls  into  theNaraganfet-bay,  was  formerly  called  Nipmug 
river)  formerly  known  by  the  names  of  Cutamogs,  or 
Nipnets  in  the  townfhips  and  diftrids  of  Dudley,  Ox- 
ford, Woodftock,  Killinfbay,  and  Douglafs  i  the  Hafana- 

mifftis 
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miflets  in  Grafton  and  Sutton  •,  the  Nafhobies  in  Little- 
ton, Stow,  Adon,  and  Concord;  Nafhaways  in  Lan- 
cafter  and  Groton.  7.  The  Indian  plantation  of  Natick, 
with  a  minifter  and  falary  from  an  Englifli  fociety  for 
propagating  the  gofpel  amongft  the  Indians  in  New- 
England  •,  he  officiates  in  Englilh,  and  his  congregation 
are  mollily  Engliih  J  it  lies  about  18  miles  weft  from 
Bofton,  not  exceeding  20  families  of  Indians,  8.  Pun- 
eopag  Indians,  in  the  townfhip  of  Stoughton,  being  three 
or  four  families.  Befides  thefe,  there  is  in  the  S.  W, 
corner  of  the  province  of  Maflachufetts-Bay,  about  25 
miles  eaft  from  Hudfon's  or  York  river,  a  fmall  tribe 
of  Indians,  called  Houfatonicks,  upon  a  river  of  that 
name,  called  Weftenhoek  by  the  Dutch  -,  they  are  lately 
intermixed  with  the  Englifli  in  the  townlhips  of  Sheffield 
and  Stockbridge. 

Excepting  the  Indians  of  Nantucket  and  MarthaV 
Vineyard  (better  imployed)  all  the  others  in  a  few  years 
will  be  extin(5l,  moft  of  their  men  were  perfwadcd  to  en- 
lift  as  foldiers  in  the  late  expeditions  to  Cuba  and  Cartha- 
gena  againft  the  Spaniards,  and  to  Cape  Breton,  and 
Nova-Scotia  againft  the  French  ;  fcarce  any  of  them 
furvived,  and  the  names  and  memory  of  their  tribes  not 
worth  preferving. 

In  the  other  Britiffi  colonies,  where  any  tribes  inter- 
mixed with  our  fettlements  require  notice,  they  ffiall 
be  mentioned  in  the  proper  feftions.  This  article  I  pro- 
ficute  no  further. 

Article   IV. 

Indian  ivars  ivilb  the  Britilh  colonies Mi^onh- 
America.        ^;t5',  -r 

WHEN  the  country  of  the  Indians  at  war  .with  us,_ 
lies  upon  our  frontiers  but  without  our  grants,  I 
call  It  a  war  in  the  common  acceptation;  it  within 
our  giants,    but  without  our  fettlements,  I  call  it  an 

eruption. 
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eruption,  in  our  proclamations  againft  them  it  is  callec^ 
rebellion,  as  in  all  the  New-England  wars  with  the  Abna- 
quies  i  if  intermixed  with  our  fettlements,  it  is  an  infur- 
refbion,  fuch  were  the  wars  of  the  Pequods,  anno  1637, 
and  of  King  Philip  and  his  confederates,  anno  1675. 

In  this  article  I  only  mention  the  Indian  infurredions 
or  commotions  which  happened  from  the  firfl  landing 
of  the  Englifh  in  the  American  countries,  until  the  Britilh 
*  revolution  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  anno 
1688:  after  this  period,  though  our  Indian  wars  were 
generally  executed  by  the  bordering  Indians,  they  were 
under  the  influence,  and  by  the  diredion  of  the  Canada 
French  ;  therefore  I  do  not  reckon  them  as  meer  Indian 
wars,  but  as  French  wars  in  America,  they  went  pari  pajft^ 
with  the  Britifh  and  French  wars  in  Europe,  and  being 
intermixed  with  the  European  and  New-England  Britifli 
expeditions  againft  Canada,  Nova-Scotia,  or  L'Accadie, 
and  Cape-Breton,  or  L'Ifle  Royale,  we  fhall  give  fome 
fhort  account  of  them  in  the  proper  feftions. 

A  detail  of  the  fmall  Indian  ikirmifhes,  at  our  firft 
fettling,   can  be  of  no  ufeful  information,  and  at  this 
diftance  of  time  is  no  amufement.     A  rafcally  fellow, 
Capt.  Hunt,  anno  1614,  by  ftealth  carried  off  fome  In- 
dians, and  in  the  Mediterranean  of  Europe,  fold  them  to 
the  Spaniards  as  Moors  captivated  from  Barbary  •,  this 
occafioned  a  diffidence  and  difguft  againft  the  Englifh 
traders  upon  that  coaft  for  fome  time :  In  New-Eng- 
Jand,  excepting  the  Indian  wars  with  the  Pequods  1637, 
and  with  the  Packenokets  (called  King  Philip's  war)  and 
their  confederates,  anno  1675  j   and  the  French  Indian 
wars  with  us  during  King  William's  and  Queen  Anne's 
wars  in  Europe;  and  an  eruption  anno  1722,  to  1725, 
when  the  French  and  Spaniards  were  hatching  a  war 

againft 


*  The  revolution  in  a  ftriek  fenfe,  was  not  the  landing  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  afterwards  King  William  of  bleffed  memory  ■,  it  was  a 
parliamentary  exclufion  of  all  the  Popifh  branches  of  the  Britifh  royal 
family,  and  fettling  the  fucceffibn  to  the  crown  in  the  Protelbat  branches 
thereof. 

againft 
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^gainft  us  in  Europe,  which  proved  abortive ;  and  our 
prefent  war  with  the  French  and  their  affociated  Indians ; 
we  had  no  Indiah  war  of  any  kind,  it  is  true,  there  have 
been  private  rencounters  between  the  Englifli  and  Indians 
at  times,  from  fudden  flights  of  pafllon  or  drunkennefs, 
as  happens  all  the  world  over. 

Upon  good  enquiry  it  will  be  found,  that  our  properly 
fpeaking  Indian  wars  have  not  been  fo  frequent,  fo  tedi- 
ous, and  fo  defolating,  as  is  commonly  reprefented  in  too 
ftrong  a  light  (hunger-ftarved,  and  cold-ftarved  were  our 
greateft  hardfhips  in  fettling) ;  in  New-England  our  only 
Indian  wars,  properly  fo  called,  were  the  Pequod  war, 
anno  16^57,  it  lafted  three  months,  and  King  Philip's  war, 
anno  1675,  and  1676,  was  of  about  14  months  conti- 
ance,  and  the  war  of  1722,  to  1725. 

In  our  northern  parts,  the  Indians  generally  appear  in 
fmall  (kulking  parties  with  yellings,  ihoutings,  and  an- 
tick  poftures,  inftead  of  trumpets  and  drums  j  their  In- 
dian wood -cry  is  jo-hau,  their  war-cry  may  beexprefled, 
woach,  woach,  ha,  ha,  hach,  woach. 

The  Indians  are  not  wanderers  like  the  Tartars,  but 
are  ramblers,  and  in  time  of  war,  according  to  the 
feafons,  they  may  be  annoyed  at  their  head-quarters, 
and  ambufcaded  or  way -laid,  at  their  carrying  or  land 
travelling  places.  Their  retreats  or  ftrong  places  are 
the  fwamps  (copfes  in  a  morafs)  Dr.  Cotton  Mather, 
with  good  propriety  calls  it,  being  infwamped,  in  imi- 
tarion  of  the  European  term  intrenched.  Like  the 
French  in  Europe,  without  regard  to  faith  of  treaties, 
they  fudJenly  break  out,  into  furious,  rapid  outrages, 
and  devaftations ;  but  foon  retire  precipitately,  having 
no  ftores  for  fubfiftence,  the  country  is  not  cleared  and 
cultivated.  Their  captives,  if  they  ficken,  or  are  other- 
ways  incapable  of  travelling,  they  kill  them,  and  fave 
their  fcalps*,  the  Englilh  thus  captivated  are  fold  to 
French  families  in  Canada,  but  redeemable  upon  reim- 
burfing  the  price  paid,  by  an  order  from  the  governor- 
general  of  Canada* 

Their 
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Their  head- warriors  are  men  noted  for  ftrength  and 
courage  ;  fometimes  in  their  wars  they  chufe  a  temporary 
chief  of  all  the  tribes  of  one  nation  engaged  (at  times 
ibme  particular  tribe  or  village  have  declined  joining  in 
war  with  the  general  nation)  thus  the  Nianticks  in  the 
Pequod  war,  thus  tlie  Saco  Indians  in  the  prefent  war  or 
rebellion  of  the  Abnaquks  j  but  not  with  a  Roman  dida- 
torial  power  :  anno  1676,  Madacawando  of  Penobfcot 
was  chief  of  all  the  eaftern  or  Abnaquie  Indians,  and 
Squando  of  Saco  was  his  fecond  ;  anno  1637,  Saflacous 
was  chief  of  the  Pequod  caftles  or  villages. 

Our  Icouts  or  Indian  hunters,  in  time  of  war,  carry 
packs,  which  at  firft  fetting  out  may  weigh  70  wt.  being 
about  30  days  provifion  of  bifcuir,  or  parched  Indian 
corn,  fait  pork,  fugar  and  ginger  to  qualify  and  animate 
their  drink,  which  is  water :  their  method  of  lodging, 
pitching,  or  camping  at  n'ghr,  is  in  parcels  of  ten  or 
twelve  men  to  a  fire,  they  lie  upon  brulh,  wrapt  up  in 
a  blanket  v/ith  their  feet  to  the  fire. 

Towards  the  better  underftanding  of  the  Pequod  or 
Poquot,  and  King  Philip's  wars,  it  may  be  proper  to 
know  the  fituation  and  circumltances  of  their  adjoining 
Indians,  as  they  were  anno  1637.  Along  fhore  firit 
were  the  Cape-Cod,  peninfula  Indians  in  feveral  tribes, 
the  Nantucket,  and  Martha's-Vineyard  ifland  Indians  ; 
thefe  were  always  in  friendfliip  with  the  Englilh  fettlers  : 
next  were  the  PocaiTets  (at  prefent  called  Seconet)  of 
about  300  fighting  men  :  tne  Pockanokets,  or  King 
Philip's  men  about  300  fighting  men  :  the  Nipmugs, 
adjoining  to  the  Pockanokets  inland,  in  feveral  tribes, 
extending  from  Connedicut  river  to  Merrimack  river  : 
the  Naraganfets  from  Naraganfet-bay  to  Pakatuke  river, 
the  boundary  between  Connedicut  and  Rhode-ifland  co- 
Jonies,  about  1000  men:  the  Pequods  from  Pakatuck 
river  to  near  Hudfon's  or  New- York  river,  the  Moheags 
at  the  head  of  New-London  or  Thames  river  about 
400  men  :  the  Conneilicut  river  Indians  in  feveral 
tribes. 

Pequod 
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Pequod  war.  The  occafions  of  this  war  were,  i.  A 
barbarous  warlike  nation  ;  they  killed,  anno  1634,  cap- 
tains Stone  and  Norton,  traders.  2.  Lords  Say  and 
Brook  1636,  building  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  Connedli- 
cut-river,  near  their  head  quarters,  offended  them.  3. 
Their  continued  killing,  upon  Connefliicut-river,  of  Eng- 
lifh  traders,  upon  frivolous  pretences,  to  the  number  of 
30  -,  at  length  the  Englifh  could  not  avoid  a  proper  re- 
fcntment. 

Anno  1635,  July  15.  The  alTociated  colonies  of  New- 
England  made  a  league  ofFenfive  and  defenfive  with  the 
fix  Naraganfet  fachems  :  by  one  of  the  articles  the  Na- 
raganfet  Indians  confirm  all  former  grants  of  lands  made 
to  the  Engliih.  The  Naraganfet  and  Pequods  were  not 
cordial  friends  with  one  another. 

1637,  in  May  20,  a  body  of  ^"j  Englifii,  60  Connedi- 
cut-river  Indians,  200  Naraganfet  Indians*  100  Nianticks 
(a  village  of  the  Pequods  in  friend (liip  with  the  Englifii) 
and  20  men  from  the  garrifon  of  Saybfook-fort,  under 
the  direction  of  -f  captain  Mafon,  afterwards  deputy-go- 
vernor of  Connecticut  (the  1 60  men  from  MalTachufetts- 
bay  under  Mr.  Stoughton,  and  the  50  men  from  Plymoutfi 
colony,  had  not  then  joined  them)  took  and  burnt  the 
Pequod  fort  near  Myftic  river  (this  river  divides  Ston- 
ington  from  Groton  in  Conne6licut)  and  killed  about  140 
Indians :  a  great  body  of  Pequods  came  down  from  their 
neighbouring  principal  fort,  but  the  Englifh  and  their 
auxiliary  Indians  made  a  good  retreat  to  their  boats  •,  in 
all  they  had  only  tv/o  men  killed,  and  16  men  wounded. 
The  Englifh  purfued  the  Pequods  from  fwamp  to  fwarap 
with  great  havock  :  at  length,  in  a  fwamp  of  Fairfield, 
towards  New-Netherlands,  they  were  routed  ;  their  cap- 
tivated children  were  fent  to  Bermudas,  and  fold  for 
flaves :  SafTacous,  their  leading  fachem,  with  about  30 


f  This  captaia  Mafon,  lor  iiis  good  fiivlces,  had  a  colony  gr-at 
of  a  large  extent  of  land  ;  thefe  lands  are  i;ovv  in  difpute  between  the 
colony  of  Connei^icut  and  Mr.  Mafon's  heirs.  "*    ' 

O  more 
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more  Pequods,  fled  to  the  Mohawks,  and  were  murdered 
by  them.  In  lefs  than  three  months, war,  about  700 
Pequods  were  deftroyed,  and  that  nation  reduced  to  about 
200  men,  who  fued  for  peace  ;  which  was  granted  them 
upon  condition  of  their  abandoning  their  name  and 
country,  which  accordingly  they  did,  and  incorporated 
themfelves  with  the  Naraganfets  and  Moheags  f.  N.  B. 
They  had  not  many  fire-arms. 

After  the  Pequod  war,  there  were  at  times  between 
the  Indians  and  Englifh,  private  mutual  injuries,  fome- 
times  more  general  mifunderftandings,  and  threatned  rup- 
tures ;  but  the  union  ofFenfive  and  defenfive  of  the  four 
united  colonies  of  New-England,  awed  them.  By  this 
union  the  proportions  v/ere,Mafrachufetts  100,  Plymouth, 
Hartford,  and  New-Haven,  each  45  men;  this  union 
was  made  anno  1643,  the  19th  day  of  the  third  month. 

Anno  1645  and  1646,  the  Naraganfets  were  privately 
hatching  of  an  infurredion,  but  were  foon  brought  to 
an  open  declaration  of  a  fettled  friendfhip  with  the  Eng- 
lifh. 

1653  *  the  Dutch  of  New- Netherlands  were  forming 


-|-  Perhaps  fome  expedient  of  this  nature  might  be  ufed  with  regard 
to  ibme  of  the  incorrigible  clans  of  Highlanders  in  the  northern  and 
weftern  parts  of  Scotland. 

*  The  Dutch  have  generally  been  called  our  natural  and  good 
friends,  but  as  there  can  be  no  real  friendfhip  amongft  rivals  in 
trade,  it  is  a  maxim  with  merchants,  tbere  is  no  friendjhip  in  trade  ; 
the  Dutch  carry  this  higher,  that  there  is  no  humanity  in  trade  ;  we 
ought  to  be  equally  jealous  of  the  French  and  Dutch.  The  French 
faith  is  in  our  times  as  notorioufly  bad,  as  the  Punica  and  Graca 
fides  vVas  in  ancient  times,  therefore  I  Ihall  not  enumerate  any  in- 
flances  of  it.  I  (hall  give  a  few  inllances  how  faulty  the  Dutch  have 
been  in  this  refpeft.  i.  Not  long  after  we  had  relieved  them  from, 
the  Spaniih  bondage  in  their  vaderland,  or  native  country,  they  maf- 
facred  our  fadory  at  Amboyna  in  the  Eall-Indies,  never  to  be  forgiv- 
en nor  forgotten,  2.  In  our  New-England  wars  with  the  Pequod 
Indians,  anno  1637,  and  with  king  Philip's  Indians,  anno  1675,  they 
fupplied  our  enemy  Indians  with  ammunition,  &c.  from  New- York 
and  Albany.  3.  Anno  1653,  when  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  were  at  war 
in  Europe,  our  Dutch  neighbours  of  New-Netherlands,  had  formed 
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a  confederacy  with  our  Indians,  to  cut  off  all  the  New- 
England  fettlements,  but  a  peace  between  England  and 
Holland  prevented  it. 

Anno  1654,  the  Naraganfet  and  Niantick  Indians 
made  war  againft  the  Montaoke  Indians  at  the  eaft-end 
of  Long-ifland;  but  the  united  colonies  of  New-England  j 
by  fitting  out  270  foot,  and  40  horfe,  foon  brought  the 
Naraganfets  to  an  accommodation. 

Paconoket,  or  King  Philip's  war.  Maflafoit, 
chief  of  the  Wampanogoes,  whereof  Paconoket  or  Mount 
Hope  Neck  was  a  tribe,  was  a  good  friend  to  the  firfl: 
Plymouth  fettlers.  He  left  two  fons,  Wamfucket  and 
Metacomet  -,  at  their  own  defire  the  government  of  Ply- 
mouth gave  them  the  Englifh  names  of  Alexander  and 
Philip  ;  Alexander  died  anno  1662  -,  Philip,  by  a  formal 
inftrument  to  the  government  of  Plymouth,  anno  1671, 
reftri6led  himfelf  trom  difpofing  of  any  of  his  lands  with- 
out their  confent. 


a  plot,  in  conjundion  with  the  Mohawks  and  eaftern  Indians,  to  cut 
off  the  Britilh  colonies  in  New-England  ;  but  a  peace  in  Europe  foon 
happening,  prevented  tliis  maffacre.  4.  A  few  years  fince  in  the  ifland 
of  Java  in  tlie  Eail-Indies,  in  the  fuburbs  and  country  adjacent  to  Ea- 
tavia,  were  fettled  about  90,000  Chinefe,  multiplying  very  faft ;  the 
Dutch,  jealous  of  their  numbers  and  growth,  upon  a  pretended  um- 
brage of  an  intended  infurrection,  furprized,  in  cold  blood,  and  maffa- 
cred  many  thoufands  of  them,  in  order  to  reduce  their  numbers  :  gaia 
is  their  God ;  to  this  they  facrifice  every  thing,  even  their  own  fpe- 
cies,  mankind.  5.  In  the  autumn,  anno  174^,  when  a  French  fqua- 
dron  invaded  Fort  St.  George  in  the  Eail-Indies,  the  Engliih  women 
of  the  town  and  its  territory,  fled  to  Pallicut,  a  Dutch  fettlement, 
three  hours  or  twelve  miles  north  from  St.  George's  ;  but  the  Dutch 
would  not  receive  them.  6.  The  filent  confent  of  the  Dutch  to  the 
French  attacking  and  taking  of  the  Auftrian  towns  in  the  Nether- 
lands :  ic  is  fufpefted  in  all  our  battles  or  engagements  againft  the 
French  in  Flanders  this  war,  that  the  Dutch  general  officers  had  pri- 
vate inftruftions,  to  gi've  way,  as  if  in  collufion  witn  the  French 
court.  The  Dutch  is  an  oligarchy,  or  a  government  of  few,  and 
therefore  liable  to  corruption,  and  would  even  bring  their  own  coun- 
try to  a  market,  and  fell  one  another  upon  occafion.  The  Dutch,  if 
they  could  be  fincere,  are  our  moft  natural  allies  agaijift  the  encroach- 
ing French, 

O  2  This 
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This  Philip,  fachem  of  the  Wampanogoes  or  Pacano-^ 
ket  Indians,  was  naturally  a  man  of  penetration,  cunning, 
and  courage  ;  he  formed  a  deep  plot  anno  1675,  to  ex- 
tirpate the  Englilh  of  New- England  :  with  profound  fe- 
crecy  he  effeded  an  extenfive  confederacy  with  other 
tribes  of  Indians,  viz.  Pocaffet,  Naraganfets,  Nipmugs, 
Conne6ticut-river  Indians,  feveral  tribes  of  theAbnaquies 
our  eaftern  Indians :  the  Canada  French  were  in  the 
fcheme,  and  by  their  emiflaries  endeavoured  to  keep  up 
the  fpirit  of  infurredion  ;  the  Dutch  from  Albany  were 
fufpecled  of  fupplying  thefe  Indians  with  ammunition. 
By  the  New-Plymouth  grant  we  find  the  Pacanoket  Indi- 
ans extended  up  Patuket  or  Blackftone,  formerly  Nip- 
mug-river,  to  the  Nipmug  country  ;  but  this  boundary 
could  not  be  afcertained  by  the  late  commifTioners  for 
fettling  the  line  between  Plymouth  and  Rhode-Ifland 
colonies. 

Philip  began  his  mfurre£lion  June  24,  1675,  by  killing 
cf  nine  Englifhmen  in  Swanzey,  adjoining  to  Mount- 
hope,  his  head  quarters.  The  Englifh  fufpeding  the  Na- 
raganfets, a  powerful  nation,  might  join  Philip,  marched 
an  armed  force  into  the  Naraganfet  country,  and  awed 
them  into  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendfliip  ;  but  notwith- 
ftanding  (fuch  is  Indian  Faith)  they  joined  Philip,  as 
does  appear  in  the  fequel. 

Beginning  of  July  the  Pocaffets  begin  hoftilities.  In 
a  Pocaffet  fwamp.  King  Philip  and  his  confederate  Po- 
.cafifets,  were  environed  by  the  Englifh,  but  by  night  made 
their  efcape  to  the  Nipmug  country,  leaving  about  100 
women  and  children.  Middle  of  July  the  Nipmugs  be- 
gin hoftilities  by  depredations  in  Mendon.  Auguft  25 
the  Connedlicut-river  Indians  begin  hoftilities  by  annoy- 
ing the  neighbouring  Englifh  fettlements. 

In  Auguft  the  eaftern  Indians,  viz,  Pennycooks  of  Mer- 
rimack, Pigwokets  of  Saco,  and  Amarefcogins  of  Pegep- 
fcut-rivers  break  out,  and  by  December  they  killed 
about  50  Englifti,  with  their  own  Jofs  of  about  90  In- 
dians. The  fe verity  of  the  winter  brought  thefe  tribes 
of  eaftern  Indians  to  a  formal  peace  i  but  by  folicitation 

of 
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of  Philip  they  broke  out  again  next  fummer  and  were 
joined  by  the  Qiienebcc  Indians,  kill  feveral  Englifli,  and 
deftroy  their  ftock  ;  but  Philip  being  killed  they  fooa 
came  in  and  fubmitted. 

The  enemy  Indians,  imagining  that  upon  the  footing 
of  the  late  treaty,  the  Englifh  would  deem  the  Naragan- 
fets  as  neutrals,  in  winter  retired  to  the  Naraganfet 
country  ;  but  for  very  good  reafons  the  Englifh,  jealous 
of  the  Naraganfets,  fcnt  thither  1000  oien,  527  whereof 
from  MafTachufetts,  under  the  command  of  governor, 
Window  of  Plymouth  -,  they  were  increafed  to  1500  men 
by  an  addition  of  fome  neighbouring  friend  Indians  3, 
December  19,  they  attack  the  Indians  in  their  fort  or 
fwamp,  and  killed  about  700  Indians,  befides  women 
and  children,  with  the  lofs  of  about  85  Englifh  killed, 
and  150  wounded  ;  the  fwamp  is  called  Patty- fquamfcut. 

Notwithflanding  of  this  difafter,  the  Indians  had  ilculk- 
4ng  parties  out  all  winter,  they  kept  the  field  better  than 
the  Englifh,  and  harrafifed  our  people  much ;  they  did 
damage  in  the  town  of  Plymouth,  and  within  a  few 
miles  of  Bofton,  and  the  Englifli  were  obliged  to  keep 
clofe  in  garrifon-houfes.  In  the  fpring  the  Mohawks 
having  fome  difference  with  the  Abnaquies  favoured  the 
Englifh  ;  and  the  Indians  being  much  harraffed  by  fa- 
mine (they  had  Httle  produce,  becaufe  of  the  war,  from 
their  planting  grounds  laft  crop)  fevers,  and  fluxes  ; 
the  MalTachufets  government  very  wifely  iifued  a  pro- 
clamation July  8,  1676,  promifing  the  hopes  of  a  par- 
don to  all  Indian  enemies  or  rebels,  who  fhould  ceme  in 
within  14  days ;  many  fubmitted,  many  withdrew  to 
their  refpedive  peculiar  abodes  ;  fome  travel'd  weflward 
towards  Hudfon's  river,  were  purfued  and  kill'd.  Philip 
was  reduced  to  fkulk  about,  and  in  a  fwamp  of  Mount 
Hope,  his  own  country,  with  6  or  7  of  his  followers  was 
kill'd  Augufl  12,   1676. 

During  Philip's  War  about  3000  Indians  were  kill'd, 
captivated  and  fubmitted,  the  Naraganfets  from  a  large 
body  reduced  to  about  100  men.     7'he  war  being  over, 

about 
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about  400  Indians  by  order  met  at  major  Waldron's  of 
Catchecho  •,  200  were  culled  out,  who  had  been  notoriouf- 
ly  wickedly  mifchievous  -,  of  thefe  a  few  fufFered  death, 
the  others  (of  the  200)  were  tranfported  and  fold  for  flaves. 

King  Philip's  or  Briftol  neck  was  fold  towards  defray- 
ing the  charges  of  the  war,  and  afterwards  by  the  ge- 
neral court  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Briftol  with 
fome  peculiar  privileges  and  exemptions. 

The  colony  of  Connedicut  was  fcarce  touched  In  this 
war.     We  have  no  record  of  Rhode-IQand  affiftance. 

After  Philip's  war,  there  were  no  more  infurredlions 
0r  rebellions  of  our  intermixed  Indians :  The  following 
wars  were  by  eruptions  and  incurfions  of  the  Indians 
within  our  grants,  but  without  our  fettlem^nts,  by  in- 
lligation  of  our  natural  enemies  the  French  of  Canada, 
^/z.  from  autumn  anno  1688  (fome  fhort  truces  inter- 
vening) to  January  7,  anno  1698-9,  and  from  Auguft 
J  6,  anno  1703,  to  July  17,  anno  17 13,  and  from  fpring 
1744,  when  there  were  mutual  declarations  of  war  in 
Europe  of  the  Britilh  and  French  ;  this  war  ftill  fubfifts 
at  this  prefent  writing  September  1747.  Here  we  may 
pbferve  that  our  eaftern  Indians  in  this  pending  war 
have  not  annoyed  our  fettlements  eaftward,  being  called 
cff  by  the  French  to  Crown-Point ;  from  Crown- Point 
the  French  and  their  Indians  have  done  confiderable  da- 
rnage  upon  the  New- York  and  MafTachufetts  weftern 
frontiers ;  and  to  Nova-Scotia,  by  invefting  of  the  fort 
pf  Annapolis-Royal ;  and  by  the  maflacre  of  our  people 
at  Menis,  they  have  confiderably  incommoded  us.  The 
late  difafters  of  the  French  expeditions  under  the  duke 
d'Anville  and  M.  La  Jonquiere  againft  Cape-Breton, 
Nova-Scotia,  and  our  other  fettlements  in  North-Ameri- 
'ca,  have  made  the  French  deHft  from  any  farther  enter- 
prizes  in  Nova-Scotia,  and  our  eaftern  Indians,  being  dif- 
'inifled  from  that  fervice,  have  lately  appeared  againft 
o«r  forts  of  Pemaquid  and  Georges. 

Our  wars  with  the  Indians  in  the  rejgns  of  king  Wil- 
|iam  and  of  queen  Anne,  and  the  prefent  v/ar,  are  inter- 
mixed 
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mixed  with  expeditions  from  Europe,  they  are  not  meerly 
Indian  ;  we  refer  them  to  the  fubfequent  fedions. 

Governor  Dummer's  war  againft  the  Indians  may 
be  reckoned  purely  Indian,  v/e  fliall  give  fome  fhort  ac- 
count of  it.  The  Canada  French  perceiving  our  eaftern 
fettlements  advance  apace,  fet  their  Quenebec  miffionary 
father  Ralle  a  jefuite  to  work  -,  he  made  thefe  Indians 
jealous  of  the  Englilli  by  telling  them,  that  thefe  lands 
were  given  by  God  unalienably  to  the  Indians  and  their 
children  for  ever,  according  to  the  chriftian  facred  ora- 
cles. Anno  1717  the  Indians  began  to  murmur,  and 
after  fome  time  gave  the  Englifh  fettlers  formal  warn- 
ing to  leave  the  lands  within  a  fet  time,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  that  time  they  committed  depredations  by  de- 
ftroying  their  cattle  and  other  ftock  :  The  miffionary, 
with  a  prieftly  heat  began  the  affliir  too  precipitately, 
before  the  receiving  of  dircdlions  from  France,  as  appears 
by  a  letter  from  M.  Vandreuil  governor-general  of  Ca- 
nada to  this  father  "  he  could  not  tell  how  far  he  might 
intermeddle  in  the  affair,  until  he  had  particular  inftruc- 
tions  from  the  council  of  the  navy  in  France  -,"  all  the 
French  colonies  are  under  the  diredion  of  that  board  : 
And  the  fmall-pox  (which  the  Indians  with  good  rea- 
fon  dread)  prevailing  in  New-England,  anno  1721,  pre- 
vented a  declared  rupture  until  anno  1722,  July  5,  the 
government  of  Mafiachufetts-bay  proclaimed  them  re- 
bels, and  ordered  lOO;^.  per  fcalp  to  volunteers  fitted 
out  at  their  own  charge,  and  afterwards  45.  per  day  be- 
fides:  Our  moft  confiderable  adion  againft  them  was 
at  Noridgwoag  of  Quenebec  river  Auguft  12,  anno  1 724, 
their  fighting  men  being  juft  come  home  from  fcout- 
ing;  capt.  Harman  with  200  men  in  17  whale-boats  go 
up  Quenebec  river,  furprize  the  Indians  at  Naridgwog, 
bring  off  26  Indian  fcalps,  and  that  of  father  Ralle  ; 
Indians  kilPd,  and  drowned  in  their  flight  crofs  the 
river,  were  computed  to  be  eighty :  Captain  Lovel  a 
volunteer,  with  44  men  fets  out,  via  Offipy  pond,  for 
Figocket  i  was  intercepted  by  about  70  Indians,  he 
O  4  and 
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and  about  14  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  many  wound- 
ed. 

The  French  and  Indians  of  Nova-Scotia  were  concern- 
ed in  this  war,  they  made  a  vain  alTauk  upon  the  fort  of 
AnnapoHs- Royal,  and  did  fome  damage  at  Canfo. 

The  delegates  from  the  5  or  6  New- York  Indian  na- 
tions, and  from  the  Moheign  or  Hudfon's  river  Indians, 
and  from  the  Scatacooks,  came  to  Bofton,  received  pre- 
fents,  gave  fair  promifes  of  ading  in  our  favour  but  did 
nothing. 

We  fent  commiflioners  to  the  governor-general  of 
Canada,  to  expoftulate  with  him  concerning  his  encou- 
raging the  Indian  depredations,  and  to  reclaim  captives : 
His  anfwer  was,  that  thefe  Indians  were  independant 
nations,  and  not  under  his  dired:ion ;  this  was  a  meer 
evafion. 

After  many  bickerings,  by  good  management  in  the 
wife  adminiftration  of  heutenant- governor  Dummcr,  the 
Indians  beg'd  and  obtained  a  ceffation  of  arms,  Decem- 
ber 15,  anno  1725,  and  a  peace  the  May  following  at 
Cafco;  faving  to  the  Indians  all  their  lands  not  hitherto 
conveyed,  with  the  privilege  of  hunting,  fowling,,  and 
filhing  as  formerly :  Signed  by  the  Noridgwoag,  Fenob*> 
fcot,  St.  John's,  and  Cape- Sable  Indians. 

Three  or  four  years  fince,  fome  interfperfed  Indians  in 
Maryland  were  troublefome  and  occafionally  kill'd  fome 
Englifhmen ;  they  were  foon  quelled. 

In  Virginia,  in  the  beginning,  the  Indian  Incurfions  re- 
tarded them  much,  and  anno  1610,  from  500  they  were 
reduced  to  80  -,  from  16 12  there  was  uninterrupted  peace 
with  the  Indians  till  1622,  by  a  fudden  general  infurrec- 
tion  they  maflacred  347  Englifh  people,  reckoned  at  that 
time  half  of  the  colony.  Sir  John  Harvey  a  very  ar^- 
bitrary  governor  encroached  much  upon  the  Indians  by 
.jnaking  enormous  grants  of  their  lands  5  this  occarion" 
ed  another'  maflacre  from  the  Indians  anno  1639,  500 
f^nglifli  were  cut  off  efpecially  about  the  head  of  York 
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river  -,  this  was  foon  over,  and  peace  lafted  many  years, 
anno  1676  fome  mutual  murders  happened  between  the 
Englifh  and  Indians  in  the  out-fettlements.  Bacon,  a  hot- 
headed young  gentleman  of  the  council,  becaufe,  as  he 
thought,  the  affembly  was  too  dilatory  in  fitting  out 
againft  the  Indians  ;  in  contempt  of  the  governmenr, 
and  without  a  proper  commifiion,  inlifts  foldiers  of  his 
own  accord,  and  occafioned  an  inteftine  civil  mutiny  of 
the  white  people  againft  the  government,  and  obliged  the 
governor  Berkley  to  fly  to  the  remote  county  of  Acco- 
mack upon  the  eaftern  (hore  of  Chefapeak-bay  :  to  quell 
this  commotion  a  regiment  of  foldiers  was  fent  from  En- 
gland, but  Bacon  dying,  the  commotion  was  over,  be- 
fore the  regiment  arrived  ;  this  corps  continued  there 
three  years,  and  were  difbanded  in  Virginia;  Bacon's 
body  could  not  be  found  to  be  expofed  to  infamy.  This 
does  anticipate,  but  at.  the  fame  time  it  helps  to  lliorteii 
the  fedion  of  Virginia. 

In  North-Carolina,  anno  i  711,  in  November  the 
Cape-Fear  Indians  broke  out,  and  deftroy'd  about  20  fa- 
milies, and  much  ftock  :  by  fuccours  from  Virginia  and 
South-Carolina,  they  were  foon  reduced  ;  and  many  of 
the  Tufcararoes  obliged  to  take  refuge  amongft  the  New- 
York  Indian  nations,  where  they  continue,  and  are  gene- 
rally called  the  fixth  nation. 

SECT.    IV. 

General  remarks   concerning  the  Britilh  colonies  in 
America. 

THE  fubjedl-matters  of  this  fedion  according  to 
my  firft  plan  are  prolix,  being  various  and  copious, 
and  perhaps  would  be  the  moft  curious  and  informing 
piece  of  the  performance  to  fome  readers ;  but  as  many 
of  our  readers  in  thefe  colonies  feem  impatient  for  our 
entring  upon  the  affairs  of  their  feveral  fettlements,  we 
jfhali  contract  the  prefent  fedion,  and  fliall  defer  feveral 

arti- 
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articles  to  the  appendix  i  fuch  as,  the  rife,  progrefs, 
and  prefent  ftate  of  the  pernicious  paper- currencies ; 
fome  account  of  the  prevailing  or  endemial  difeafes  in 
our  North-America  colonies,  and  many  other  loofe  parti- 
culars ;  the  various  fcftaries  in  religion,  which  have  any 
footing  in  our  American  colonies  fhall  be  enumerated 
in  the  feclion  of  Rhode- ifland,  where  we  find  all  degrees 
of  fe(5laries  (fome  perhaps  not  known  in  Europe)  trom 
t'No  Religion  to  that  of  the  moft  wild   enthufiafts. 

reli- 


•f-  Some  facetious  gentlemen,  perhaps,  ufe  too  much  of  a  farcaftick 
freedom  vvith  our  colony  governments :  for  inftance,  that,  in  the  fmall 

colony  of  R de  I d,  Anarchy  is  their  civil  conftitution  ; 

NO  Religion  is  in  the  room  of  an  ecclefiaflical  conftitution,  and 
they  who  are  of  any  well-regulated  religion  are  non-conformifts ;  in 
fea-afFairs  they  are  thePoRTO-Rico  of  New-England  ;  for  many  years 
they  have  been  the  moft  noted  paper-money  bankers  or  Bublers  in 
New-England,  but  at  prefent  are  in  this  cafe  eclipfed  by  a  mere 
eminent  enterprifuig  neighbouring  colony  :  by  this  contrivance  in  over 
ftretching  a  provincial  publick  paper  credit,  they  may  in  fome  fenfe  be 
faid  to  have  become  bankrupts,  at  prefent  they  pay  zs.  "^d.  in  the 
pound ;  fuch  is  the  prefent  difference  between  3  /.  (the  price  of  one 
ounce  of  IVIexico  fJver  ftandard,  Odlober  i  747)  denomination  depre- 
ciated, and  6  s.  8  J.  the  price  of  filver,  the  rate  at  which  their  notes  of 
credit  were  firft  emitted. 

To  render  this  intelligible  to  the  lowcft  capacities :  if  this  lofing 
negotiation  of  publick  bills  of  credit  proceeds,  a  Britifli  half-penny  will 
exchange  for  a  fhilling  New-England  bafe  currency,  and  a  corkin  pin 
for  a  penny  in  fmall  change. 

Oldmixon,  an  erroneous  fcribler,  in  his  Britifli  empire  in  America, 
printed  in  London  1708  (he  died  1742)  without  any  defign  feems  to 
fav©ur  the  other  colonies  of,  New-England ;  he  writes,  the  govern- 
jrient  of  Rhode-ifland  is  ftill  feparate  from  that  of  New-England. 

No  religion  (I  hope  the  above  charafter  may  admit  of  confidera- 
ble  abatements)  is  inconfiftent  with  fociety.  The  form  of  the  judi- 
cial oath  in  that  colony  "  Upon  the  peril  of  the  penalty  of  perjury" 
feeras  not  to  anfwer  tlie  intention  of  an  oath,  which  is  a  folemn  in- 
vocation of  God's  judgments  hereafter,  over  and  above  the  penalties 
which  may  be  inflicted  in  this  world;  thus  by  cunning  and  fecrefy  they 
may  evade  the  one,  but  by  no  means  can  be  fuppofed  to  efcape  the 
other:  it  is  true,  that  in  Great -Britain  the  affirmation  of  Quakers, 
and  in  Holland  the  declaration  of  the  Menifts,  are  equivalent  to  our 
oaths.  Upon  the  other  hand  the  frequency  of  oaths  upon  fmall  oc- 
calions,  makes  them  too  familiar,  and  hy  taking  off  the  folemnity 

and 
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religious  affairs,  fo  far  as  they  may  in  fome  manner  ap- 
pertain to  the  conftitutign  of  the  colonies,  do  make  an 


article  in  this  fedion, 

Artic  L  E     I. 

Concerning  our  firji  difcoveries  of,  and  trade  to  the  Britifh 
North-America  ;  before,  it  was  by  royal  grants,  pa- 
tents, and  charters  divided  into  the  colonies  at  prefent 
fubfifting. 

IN  page  109,  tec.  I  gave  fome  anticipating  account  of 
thefe  our  tirft  difcoveries.     I  fhall  further  add. 

Sebaftian  Cabot  commilTioned  by  King  Henry  VII.  of 
England,  to  endeavour  difcoveries  of  the  north-weft  pal^ 
fage  to  China  and  the  Eaft-Indies,  anno  1497,  did  difcover 
and  take  pofTefiion,  according  to  the  forms  ufed  in  thofe 
times,  of  all  the  eaftern  coaft  of  North- America,  from 
about  the  north  polar  circle  to  Cape  Florida,  (as  is  re- 
lated) in  the  name  of  the  crown  of  England  ;  the  C-abots 
had  a  royal  Englilh  grant  of  the  property  of  all  lands  they 
fhould  difcover  and  fettle  weft  ward  of  Europe,  they  made 
no  fettlement,  and  their  grant  dropt. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  a  favourite,  by  order  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  anno  1584,  fent  two  veffels  to  North- America, 
to  land  people  that  were  to  remain  there  ;  they  landed 
at  Roanoke  in  North-Carolina,  where  they  remained  and 
planted  for  fome  fnort  time.  Raleigh  gave  to  all  that 
part  of  America  the  name  Virginia,  in  honour  or 
.memory  of  the  virginity  of  Queen  Elizabeth  •,  a  conti- 

and  awe  of  an  oath  renders  them  nearly  upon  a  par  with  cGmmon 
profane  fwearhig  ;  the  many  oaths  in  the  feveral  branches  of  the 
revenue,  particularly  in  the  culloms,  are  of  bad  efFed-,  hence  the 
proverb,  a  callom-houfe  oath,  that  is,  an  oath  that  may  be  difpenfed 
with ;  oaths  give  a  profligate  man  of  no  religion  (that  is  who  does 
no:  think  himfelf  bound  by  an  oath)  a  vaft  advantage  over  an  honeft 
confcientious  religious  man :  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  facramental 
teits  of  conformity,  and  occafional  conformity  pradifed  by  the  church 
of  England. 

nued 
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nued  but  fmall  trade  was  carried  on  from  England  to 
thefe  countries  for  fome  time,  and  by  landing  at  times 
in  fundry  places,  took  further  poffeflfion  for  the  crown  of 
England. 

Anno  1606  April  10.  King  James  in  one  patent  incor- 
porated two  companies  called  the  fouth  and  north  Virgi- 
nia companies;  the  foufh  Virginia  company  to  reach 
from  34  D.  to  41  D.  N.  Lat.  they  began  a  fettlement 
anno  1607  on  Chefapeak-bay,  and  this  part  of  the 
country  retains  the  name  Virginia  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner to  this  day ;  here  we  muft  drop  it,  and  reaifume 
in  the  proper  feftion  of  Virginia :  the  north  Virginia 
company,  called  alfo  the  weft- country  company,  had' li- 
berty to  fettle  upon  the  fame  eaftern  coaft  of  America 
from  38  D.  to  45  D.  N.  Lat.  they  kept  a  conftant  fmall 
trade  on  foot,  and  fomeimes  wintered  alhore,  as,  for 
inftance,  atSagadahock  anno  1608  ;  but  made  no  formal 
lafting  fettlement,  until  that  of  New-Plymouth  anno 
1620  ;  here  we  muftftop,  and  reaffume  in  the  fedions  of 
New-England  colonies.  Thefe  fettlements  were  to  have 
been  at  100  miles  diftance  from  one  another,  that  is, 
from  their  chief  place,  each  territory  or  colony  was  to 
extend  50  miles  both  ways  along  fhore,  and  100  miles 
back  into  the  country,  fo  as  to  make  a  diftridl  of  100 
miles  fquare  :  thus  from  the  gulph  of  St.  Laurence  to 
Cape-Fear  we  Ihould  have  ha*d  feven  colonies  of  equal 
dimenfions,  but  not  of  equal  quality  •,  at  prefent  in  that 
fpace  we  have  about  a  dozen  colonies  very  unequal  and 
irregular,  becaufe  granted  at  different  times,  mofl  of 
them  run  back  into  the  wildernefs  indefinitely.  This 
patent  did  not  fubfift  long,  the  companies  were  managed 
by  prefidents  and  council,  but  in  a  few  years  made  a 
furrender.  The  Dutch  took  the  opportunity  to  fit  down 
in  fome  parts  of  the  degrees  of  latitude,  that  v/ere  in 
common  to  both  companies,  and  kept  pofTeffion  of  pro- 
perty and  jurifdiftion,  almoft  threefcore  years. 

Capt.  Henry  Hudfon  anno  1608  difcovered  the  mouth 

of  Hudfon's  river  in  N.  L.  40  D.  30  M.  upon  his  own 
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account,  as  he  imagined,  and  fold  it,  or  rather  imparted 
the  difcovery  to  the  Dutch;  the  Dutch  made  fome  fet- 
tlements  there,  but  were  drove  off  by  Sir  Samuel  Argol, 
governor  of  a  fecond  Virginia-company,  anno  161 8,  be- 
caufe  within  the  limits  of  that  company's  grant  -,  but 
anno  1620  King  James  gave  the  Dutch  fome  hberty  of 
refrefhment  for  their  iliips  bound  to  Brazils,  which  they 
afterwards  in  the  times  of  the  civil-wars  and  confufions 
in  England,  improved  to  the  fettling  of  a  colony  there, 
-which  they  called  New-Netherlands,  comprehending  all 
the  prefent  provinces  of  New-York  and  New-Jerfies,  and 
fome  part  of  Pennfylvania  •,  their  principal  fettlements  were 
New-Amfterdam,  at  prefent  called  the  city  of  New-York 
on  Hudfon's  river,  and  fort  Cafimier,  fmce  called  New- 
Caftle  upon  Delaware  river,  weft  fide  of  it ;  Hudfon's  river 
was  called  by  the  Dutch,  Nord-Rivier,  and  Delaware  river 
was  called  Zuid-Rivier.  Beginning  of  King  Charles  II. 
reign,  by  conqueft  1664,  and  the  fubfequent  ceiTion  by 
the  Breda  treaty  1667,  it  reverted  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. The  further  account  of  this  territory  belongs  to 
the  fedions  of  New-York  and  New-Jerfies. 

We  may  in  general  obferve;  that  fpices,  precious 
ftones,  gold,  filver,  other  metals  and  minerals,  were  the 
firft  inducements  and  objefts  of  our  Eaft  and  Weft-India 
difcoveries ;  (the  trade  for  tobacco,  rice,  fifh,  furs,  (kins, 
and  naval  ftores,  feem  to  have  been  only  incidental)  as 
thefe  did  not  fucceed,  our  firft  endeavours  or  adventures 
for  fettlements  did  not  proceed. 

From  hiftorical  obfervations  during  the  laft  century 
and  half,  we  may  learn  many  of  the  fuccefsful  methods 
to  be  ufed,  and  the  inconveniencies  to  be  avoided,  ia 
fettling  of  colonies. 

Article    II. 

Concerning  the  general  nature  and  conflitution  of  ths 

Britifh  North- American  colonies. 

ALL  our  American  fettlements  are  properly  colonies, 
not  provinces  as  they  are  generally  called ;  province 

refpedts 
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refpects  a  conquered  people  (the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  and 
Peru  may  perhaps  in  propriety  bear  this  appellation)  un- 
der a  jurifdidion  impofed  upon  them  by  the  conqueror  5 
colonies  are  formed  of  national  people  v.  g.  Britilh  in 
the  Britilh  colonies,  tranfported  to  form  a  fettlement  in 
a  foreign  or  remote  country. 

The  firft  fettlers  of  our  colonies,  were  formed  from 
various  forts  of  people,  i.  Laudably  ambitious  adven- 
turers. 2.  The  malecontents,  the  unfortunate,  the  ne- 
ceiTitous  from  home.  3.  Tranfported  criminals.  The 
prefent  proportion  of  thefe  ingredients  in  the  feveral 
plantations  varies  much,  for  reafons  which  Ihall  be  men- 
tioned in  the  particular  fedtions  of  colonies,  and  does 
depend  much  upon  the  condition  of  the  firft  fettlers : 
fome  were  peopled  by  rebel  Tories,  fome  by  rebel 
Whigs  (that  principle  which  at  one  time  is  called  royalty, 
at  another  time  is  called  rebellion)  fome  by  church  of 
England  men,  fome  by  Congregationalifts  or  Independ- 
ants,  fome  by  Quakers,  fome  by  Papifts  TMaryland  and 
MonferratJ  the  moft  unfit  people  to  incorporate  with 
our  conftitution. 

••Colonies  have  an  incidental  good  effedl,  they  drain 
from  the  mother-country  the  difaffecled  and  the  vicious 
(in  this  fame  manner,  fubfequent  colonies  purge  the 
more  ancient  colonies)  •,  Rhode-iQand  and  Providence- 
plantations  drained  from  MafTachufetts-bay  the  Antino- 
mians,  Quakers,  and  other  wild  fedaries.  Perhaps  in 
after-times  (as  it  is  at  times  with  the  lord-lieutenants 
and  other  high  officers  in  Ireland)  fome  malecontents  of 
figure,  capable  of  being  troublefome  to  the  adminiftra- 
tion  at  home,  may  be  fent  in  fome  great  offices  to  the 
plantations. 

In  our  colonies  we  have  four  forts  of  people,  i .  Ma- 
ilers, that  is  planters  and  merchants.  2.  White  fervants. 
3.  Indian  fervants.  4.  Slaves  for  life,  moftly  Negroes. 
White  fervants  are  of  two  forts,  viz.  poor  people  from 
Great-Britain,  and  Ireland  moftly  -,  thefe  are  bound,  or  fold 
as  fome  exprefs  it,  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  ro  re- 
c  imburfc 
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imburfe  the  tranrporting  charges,  with  fome  additional 
profit ;  the  others  are  criminals  judicially  tranfported,  and 
their  time  of  exile  and  fervitude  fold  by  certain  under- 
takers, and  their  agents. 

In  our  American  fettlements,  generally  the  defignations 
are,  Province,  where  the  King  appoints  a  governor ; 
colony,  where  the  freemen  eled  their  own  governor : 
this  cuftomary  acceptation  is  not  univerfal  j  Virginia  is 
called  a  colony,  perhaps  becaufe  formerly  a  colony,  and 
the  moft  ancient. 

We  have  fome  fettlements  with  a  governor  only  ; 
others  with  governor  and  council,  fuch  are  Newfound- 
land, Nova-Scotia,  Hudfon*s-bay,  and  Georgia,  without 
any  houfe  or  negative  deputed  by  the  planters,  according 
to  the  effence  of  a  Britiih  conftitution  :  thefe,  may  be 
faid,  not  colonized. 

There  are  various  forts  of  royal  grants  of  colonies. 
I.  To  one  or  more  perfonal  proprietors,  their  heirs  and 
affigns  ;  fuch  are  Maryland  and  Pennfyivania ;  both  pro- 
perty and  government.  2.  The  property  to  perfonal 
proprietors  -,  the  government  and  jurifdidion  in  the 
crown  i  this  is  the  ftate  of  the  Carolinas  and  Jerfies.  3. 
Property  and  government  in  the  crown,  viz.  Virginia, 
New-York,  and  New-Hampiliire,  commonly  called 
Pifcataqua.  4.  Property  in  the  people  and  their  repre- 
fentatives,  the  government  in  the  crown ;  as  is  Maifa- 
chufetts-Bay.  5.  Property  and  government  in  the  gover- 
nor and  company,  called  the  freemen  of  the  colony,  fuch 
are  Connedicut  and  Rhode-ifland. 

This  lad  feems  to  be  the  moft  effectual  method  of  the 
lirft  fettling  and  peopling  of  a  colony  -,  mankind  are  na- 
turally defirous  of  a  parity  and  leveling,  without  any  fixed 
fuperiority ;  but  when  a  fociety  is  come  to  maturity,  a 
more  diftinft  fixed  fubordination  is  found  to  be  requifite. 
Connedicut,  Rhode-ifland,  and  fome  of  the  proprietary  go- 
vernments, are  of  opinion,  that  they  are  not  obliged  to 
attend  to,  or  follow  any  inftrudions  or  orders  from  their 
mojher-country,  or  court  of  Great-Britain  j  they  do  not 

fend 
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fend  their  laws  liome  to  the  plantation-offices  to  be  pre- 
fented  to  the  King  in  council  for  approbation  or  difal- 
lowance :  they  aflume  the  command  of  the  miUtia, 
which  by  the  Britifh  conftitution  is  a  prerogative  of  the 
crown :  fome  time  ago,  they  refufed  not  only  a  preven- 
tive cuftom-houfe  office,  but  Hkewife  a  court  of  vice- 
admiralty's  officers  appointed  from  home ;  but  thefe 
points  they  have  given  up,  efpecially  confidering  that 
the  royal  charter  grants  them  only  the  privilege  of  trying 
caufes.  Intra  corpus  comitatusy  but  not  a-float  or  Super 
ahum  mare. 

As  a  fmall  country,  though  rich  and  thriving,  cannot 
afford  large  numbers  of  people ;  it  ought  not  to  run  upon 
difcoveries  and  conquefts,  beyond  what  they  can  well 
improve  and  protect ;  becaufe  by  over-flretching,  they 
v/eaken  or  break  the  ftaple  of  their  conftitution  :  but 
they  may  in  good  policy  diftrefs  as  much  of  the  enemy's 
country  as  is  poffibje,  and  for  fome  fhort  time  keep 
poffeffion  of  fome  of  their  moft  important  places,  though 
at  a  great  charge,  even,  by  hiring  of  foreign  troops  j 
in  order  to  obtain  fome  fuitable  profitable  equiyalent. 
New-England,  with  the  incidental  countenance  of  a 
fmall  BritiOi  fquadron,  did  eafily  reduce  the  North- 
America  Dunkirk,  or  Louifbourg  in  Cape-Breton  ifland ; 
and  perhaps  luckily,  without  waiting  for  the  diredion  of 
the  Britifh  miniftry.  Confidering  our  large  fea  and  land- 
force,  well  fitted,  upon  the  expeditions,  againft  Havanah 
and  its  territory  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  the  rendezvous 
of  all  the  Spanifh  Plate-fleets ;  and  againft  Carthagena 
the  beft  ftrong-hold  the  Spaniards  have  in  America ;  and 
againft  Canada  called  the  New-France  in  North- America, 
which  would  have  given  us  the  monopoly  of  the  cod-fifh 
and  fur-trade,  many  of  our  American  militia  voluntarily 
formed  themfelves  into  companies  and  regiments  for 
that  purppfe  •,  but  the  miniftry  at  home,  perhaps  for  good 
rsafons  beft  known  to  themfelves,  feem  to  have  baulkt 
thefe  affairs ;  the  above  apparently  intended  conquefts 
would  have  been  eafy. 

Great- 
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Great-Britain  does  not,  like  France,  fwarm  with  a  nu- 
merous people,  therefore  cannot  fettle  colonies  fo  faflr, 
without  allowing  of  a  general   naturalization.      From 
Germany  we  had  many  emigrant  Palatines  and  Saltlburgh- 
ers,  and  in  time  may  have  more :  foreigners  imported, 
fhould  not  be  allowed  to  fettle  in  large  feparate  diftrids, 
as  is  the  prefent  bad  pradlice ;  becaufe  for  many  gene- 
rations they  may  continue,  as  it  were,  a  feparate  people 
in  language,  modes  of  religion,  cuftoms,  and  manners  j 
they  ought  to   be  intermixed  with  the  Britilh  fettlers  ; 
Englifh.  fchools  only  allowed  for  the  education  of  their 
children ;  their  publick  worlhip  for  the  firft  generation 
or  20  years,  may  be  allowed  in  their  original  language 
in  the  forenoon,  and  in  Englilh  in  the  afternoon,  ac- 
cording to  any  tolerated  religion :  as  our  mifiionaries 
do  not  attend  the  fervice  of  Indian  converfions,  fome 
of  them  may  be  employed   in   this   fervice :  after  the 
firft  twenty  years  from  their  firft  arrival,  their  publick 
•worfhip,    Ihall    for  ever    be    in    Englilh ;    all    their 
conveyances,    bonds,    and   other   publick   writings,    to 
be  in  Englilh  \  thus  in  two   or   three  generations  (as 
de   Foe    humoroufly  exprefles  it  )   they   will  all   be- 
come true-born  Englidimen.     We   have  an  inftance  of 
this  in  New-England,  where  many   Iriih   in  language 
and  religion   (  I  mean  Roman  catholicks  )  have  been 
imported  fome   years   fmce  •,  their   children   have   loft 
their  language   and  religion,    and   are   good   fubjeds : 
we  have  a  notorious  inltance  of  the  bad  effeds  in  not 
obferving  this  regulation,  in  Nova- Scotia  \  the  French 
inhabitants  though  in  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great- 
Britain  ever  fince  anno  17 10,  by  allowing  them  a  fepa- 
rate refidence,  with  their  language  and  religion  conti- 
nued,   are   at   prefent,    as   much   eftranged   from   and 
enemies  to  the  Britilh  intereft,  as  they  were  2,1  years 
ago  ;  witnefs  their  behaviour  in  our  prefent  French  war, 
by  their  favouring  and  concurring  with  our  French  Cana- 
da enemies,  and  the  late  expeditions  from  France:  the 
D — ch  in  a  neighbouring  province,  becaufe  not   well 
P  dalhed 
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dafhed  or  intermixed  with  the  Englilli,  though  in  alle- 
giance above  eighty  years  •,  do  not  feem  to  confult  our 
intereft  fo  much,  as  might  be  expeded. 

Although  the  colonies  of  various  Rations  may  learn 
the  juvantia  and  the  Udentia,  from  one  another ;  there 
may  be  feveral  political  regulations  in  colonies  foreign 
to  us,  which  may  have  a  good  effed  with  themfelves, 
but  may  not  fit  our  conftitution  j  for  inflance,  i.  The 
Spaniards  fay,  that  their  vaft  extenfive  fettlements  in 
America,  have  continued  in  due  l^bjedion  about  250 
years,  by  their  principal  officers  ecclefiafcical,  civil,  and 
military,  being  from  Old-Spain  ;  in  China  (a  polite  na- 
tion) no  man  can  be  a  Mandarin  in  his  own  country  or 
diftrift,  where  he  was  born.  2.  The  French,  Spanifh, 
and  Portuguefe  colonies,  are  not  allowed  to  make  wines, 
and  diftil  I'pirits  of  fugar  for  merchandize,  becaufe  it 
v>70uld  hurt  th^-  vent  of  the  wines  and  brandies  of  their 
mother-countries :  fome  fuch  regulations  with  regard 
to  things  commonly  manufadured  in  Great- Britain, 
not  to  be  manufactured  in  the  plantations  have  from 
time  to  time  been  laid  before  the  court  of  Great- Bri- 
tain, by  people  difaffeded  to  the  plantations  v.  g.  by 

Gol.  D r  not  long   fmce;  but  happily,  have   had 

little  or  no  effed. 

The  feveral  colonies,  particularly  thofe  of  New-Eng- 
land, the  moft  fufpeded,  have  it  neither  in  their  power 
por  inclination  to  withdraw  from  their  dependance  upon 
Great-Britain :  of  themfelves,  they  are  comparatively 
nothing,  without  the  affiftance  and  protedion  of  fome 
European  maritime  power  •,  amongft  thofe,  the  French, 
Spanifh,  and  Portuguefe  differ  fo  much  from  them  in  re- 
ligion, the  moft  popular  affair,  and  in  an  abfolute  mon- 
archical government,  inconfiftent  with  our  plantation  le- 
velling fpirit,  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them; 
the  Dutch  being  nearly  the  fame  with  us  in  religion, 
and  apparently  (though  not  really)  the  fame  as  to  a  po- 
pular government,  they  bid  the  faireft  for  carrying  off" 

our 
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our  plantations  from  their  allegiance,  and  ought  in  a 
particular  manner  to  be  guarded  againft  •,  if  in  time  of 
fome  general  difcontent,  a  war  Ihould  happen  with  the 
Dutch. 

As    in   natural   parentage,    fo   infant- colonies  ought 
to  be  tenderly  and  filially  ufed,  without  any  fufpicion  or 
lurmife  of  a  future  obftinate  difobedience,  defertion,  or 
revolt.     Some  of  the  American  colony -legiflatures,  have 
at  times  been  drawn  into  errors  and  inadvertencies,  by 
fome  popular,  wicked,  leading  men,  which  has  obliged 
the  court  of  Great-Britain  to  make,  fome  alterations  in 
their  peculiar  conftitutions ;  we  Ihail   enumerate   them 
in  the  refpedive  colony-fedions,  at  prefent  we  fhall  only 
inftance  a  few  relating  to  this  province  of  Maffachufetts- 
bay.     I.  Upon  a  quo  waranto  from  the  court  of  Kino-'s 
bench  iflued  in  trinity-term  anno  1635  againft  the  go- 
vernor  and   company  of  the  colony  of  Maflfachufetts- 
bay;  and   in   trinity-term,  anno    1637,  judgment    was 
given  for  the  king  to  feize  the  faid  colony,  and  to  take 
governor  Cradock's  body  into  cuftody ;  but  by  reafon  of 
the  enfuing  troubles,  this  judgment  was  never  put  in 
execution.  •   2.  The  heirs  of  Mafon  and   Gorge,  pro- 
prietors of  the  provinces  of  New-Hamplhire  and  Main, 
complainM   to  the  king  of  the  ufurpacions  of  the  ao- 
vernment  of  MafTachuletts  bay  ;  the  king  by  a  manda- 
tory letter,  anno  1676,  to  Maffachufctts-bay  colony,  re- 
quired an  anfwcr  to  thofe  complaints:  the  agents  for 
Maffachufetts-bay,  before  the  court  of  KingVb?nch,  dif- 
claim  d   thefe  lands,  and   by  an  aft  of  affembly  of  the 
colony    1679,  all  their  encroaching  grants  were  vacated. 
3.  Upon  feveral  pretended  complaints  their  charter  was 
vacated  m  chancery  1684,  but  they  obtained  a  new  and 
more  perfecl  charter  anno   i6qi.     4.  Governor  Shute 
anno   1722   earned   home  feven  articles   of  complaints 
concerning  their   houfe  of  reprefentatives    encroachinP- 
upon  the  prerogative;  by  then- agent  in  England,  they 
iubmiffively  gave  up  five  of  thefe  articles,  and  the  ge- 
neral aflembly  accepted  of  an  explanatory  charter,  where- 
P  2  by 
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by  the  other  two  articles  were  explained  away ;  all  thefe 
Ihall  be  related  more  at  large  in  their  proper  place.  5,  Se- 
veral bubling  banks  and  fchenies  defigned  to  defraud 
creditors  and  others,  by  depreciating  the  currency  in  New- 
England,  being  on  foot,  and  not  fuppreffed  by  the  pro- 
per legislature,  (perhaps  becaufe  many  of  their  leading 
members  were  concerned)  feveral  worthy  gentlemen 
applied  home  for  redrefs,  and  obtain*d,  anno  1741,  an 
ad  of  parliament  againft  unwarrantable  fchemes  in  An?e- 
rica. 

Upwards  of  thirty  years  fince,  upon  fome  complaints 
concerning  the  colonies,  particularly  of  South-Carolina  j 
the  court  of  Great-Britain  judged,  that  it  might  be  for 
the  general  Britifh  intereft,  to  have  all  charter  and  pro- 
prietary governments  vacated  by  a6t  of  parliament,  and 
accordingly  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons ;  but  the  New*England  agent  Dummer,  by  an  in- 
genious piece  which  he  publiih'd  at  that  time  giving  the 
true  ftate  of  the  colonies,  by  his  vigilancy,  afliduity, 
proper  folicitations  and  perfonal  addrefs,  and  intereft 
•with  fome  of  the  leading  men,  occalioned  the  bill  to  be 
dropt. 

The  vacating  of  all  charter  and  proprietary  govern- 
ments is  not  the  ultimate  chaftifement  that  may  be  ufed 
"with  delinquent  coionii!s  •,  the  parliament  of  Great-Bri- 
tain may  abridge  them  of  many  valuable  privileges  which 
they  enjoy  at  prefent ;  as  happened  in  an  affair  relating 
to  Ireland  -,  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain  anno  1720 
palTed  an  act  for  the  better  fecuring  the  depend- 
ance  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  upon  the  crown  of 
Great-Britain :  therefore  the  colonies  ought  to  be  cir- 
cumfpect,  and  not  offend  their  mother-country ;  as 
for  inftance,  i.  In  abufing  that  privilege  which  our  co- 
lonies have  of  raifmg  taxes  and  aflfeffing  of  themfelves ; 
South-Carolina  had  not  fupplied  the  necefTary  charges  of 
government,  for  four  years  preceding  anno  1731  ; 
New-Kampfhire  for  five  years  preceding  anno  1736. 
2.  In  time  of  peace  ciiiitting  of  depreciating  publick 

bills 
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bills  of  credit  for  a  medium  of  trade  and  commerce, 
and  making  them  legal- tenders  j  this  is  equivalent  to 
coinage  (and  of  a  bafe  ftandard)  a  prerogative  of  the 
crown. 

Our  Britifh  American  colonies  have  many  valuable 
privileges  :  i .  Ena<9:ing  of  their  own  laws,  with  condition 
of  their  not  being  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  Great-Britain, 
but  may  be  otherways  various  from  them.  2.  Raifing 
their  own  taxes.  3.  No  aft  of  the  Britifli  parliament 
made  fmce  the  firft  fettling  of  our  colonies,  extends  to 
the  colonies,  unlefs  exprefsly  extended  in  the  Britifli  aft 
of  parliament.  4.  No  private  purchafe  from  the  Indians 
ihall  be  valid  (formerly  much  deceit  and  cheat  has  been 
difcovered  in  thefe  purchafes,  tending  to  alienate  the  In- 
dians from  the  Britifli  intereft)  without  the  confirmation 
of  the  governor  and  council  in  fome  colonies,  and  with- 
out the  approbation  of  the  legiflature  in  the  other  colo- 
nies. There  are  lands  in  fome  of  our  plantations,  where 
it  is  not  pofllble  to  fliew  any  Indian  conveyance,  becaufe 
they  were  derelidls ;  fuch  are  all  our  Wefl:-India  iQand  fet- 
dements,  no  Indians  being  there  at  our  firft  landing :  the 
pofleffors,  who  were  prior  to  patent  or  King's  commiflion- 
ed  governor,  have  no  other  title  to  their  lands  but  long 
pofleflion,  a  fort  of  prefcription.  Thus  the  old  fettlers  of 
New-Hampfliire  hold  their  lands,  it  being  fuppofed  that 
Mr.  Mafon  had  negleded  or  relinquiflied  his  grant. 

In  the  beginning  of  our  colony  grants,  there  was  only 
one  houfe  of  *  legiflature ;  the  governor  or  prcfident, 
the  council  or  alTiftantSi  and  the  reprefentatives,  voted 
together.  At  prefent,  in  conformity  to  our  legiflature 
in  Great-Britain,  they  confifl:  of  three  feparate  negatives ; 


*  In  SaxoH  times  the  parliament  did  not  confilt  of  two  diltind 
houfes  i  the  peer?,  being  freeholders  of  great  territories,  were  deemed 
the  hereditary  reprefentatives  of  their  vallals  and  tenants.  In  the  Scots 
parliament  there  ever  was  only  one  houfe,  confiding  of  three  dates, 
•viz.  the  peers,  the  commiffioaers  or  reprefentatives  of  fhires  or  coun- 
ties, and  the  commiffioners  for  boroughs ;  tkey  all  voted  together  in- 
differently, but  in  committees,  and  the  like,  the  proportion  of  com- 
mittee-men from  each,  was  limited. 

P  3  thus. 
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thus,  by  the  governor,  reprefetiting  the  King,  the  co^ 
Ionics  are  monarchical ;  by  a  council  they  are  ariftocrar 
tical ;  by  a  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  or  delegates  froni 
the  people,  they  are  democratical :  thefe  three  are  di- 
flind  and  independant  of  one  another,  and  the  colonies 
enjoy  the  conveniencies  of  each  of  thefe  forms  of  govern- 
ment, without  their  inconveniencies,  the  feveral  negar 
tives  being  checks  upon  one  another.  The  concurrence 
of  thefe  three  forms  of  governments,  feems  to  be  the 
higheft  perfeftion  that  human  civil  government  can  at- 
tain to  in  times  of  \  peace  with  the  neighbouring  ftates : 
if  it  did  not  found  too  profane,,  by  making  too  free  with 
the  myftical  expreinons  of  our  religion,  I  fhould  call  it 
a  trinity  in  unity. 

The  fecond  negative  in  our  legiflatures,  differs  from 
that  of  Great-Britain.  In  Great-Britain  it  is  an  |1  he- 
reditary houfe  of  Lords ;  in  our  American  fettlements, 
the  members  of  their  councils  fo  called  are  only  tem- 
porary, appointed  by  the  court  of  Great-Britain  durante 


•f-  In  times  of  war,  perhaps  a  diftatorial  power  in  one  proper  per- 
fon  would  be  requifite,  upon  account  of  difpatch  and  fecrecy,  but 
accoijntable  to  the  three  negatives.  This  was  the  pradice  amorgft 
mgny  of  the  ancient  polite  nations,  particularly  amongft  the  Romans  ;; 
the  only  inconveniency  feems  to  be,  left  this  diftator,  in  the  height  of 
his  power  and  glory,  fhould  render  himfelf  a  perpetual  didiator,  as 
Julius  Caefar  did,  and  introduce  a  monarchical  tyranny. 

Both  in  times  of  peace  and  war,  if  a  concinued  fuccefCon  of  know- 
ing and  virtuous  princes  were  poflible  in  nature,  abfolute  monarchy 
■would  be  the  perfection  of  civil  government,  becaufe  of  the  wifdom, 
fecrefy,  and  difpatch  that  would  attend  ic :  but  as  no  fuch  race  of  men 
are  to  be  found  upon  earth,  a  limited  monarchy  is  eligible.  The  po- 
litical confritution,  like  the  human,  is  ticklilh  ;  and  in  the  hand?  of  a 
folafool,  would  fuifer  much  ;  there  are  but  few  who  underftand  poli- 
tick health  and  ficknefs. 

II  Hereditary  nobility,  and  other  great  officers,  where  any  conii- 
derable'  truil  attends,  are  great  incitements  to  good  actions  in  proge- 
nitors, v/ho  are  ambitious  of  entailing  honours  upon  their  own  nie- 
mory  or  pofterity,  but  in  nature  teem  abfurd,  as  if  wifdom  were  he- 
reditary. This  does  not  hold  good  as  to  hereditary  raonarchs,  becaufe 
all  eledions  of  a  monarch  wpuid  put  the  nation  in  moil  dangerous 
'  ferments. 

hneplacito. 
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leneplacito,  or  by  annual  eleflions  in  fome  of  our  colo- 
nies. In  Carolina,  at  firft,  there  was  defigned  an  heredi- 
tary fecond  negative  (in  place  of  a  council)  of  Palatines 
and  Caffiqucs,  lords  of  large  manors ;  this  is  dropt. 

There  are  a  few  irregularities  or  exceptions  from  thefe 
three  negatives  in  fome  of  our  colonies,  which  fhall  be 
take  particular  notice  of  in  the  proper  fedions,  and 
doubtlefs  in  time  will  be  reSlified.  i.  In  Connedicut 
and  Rhode-ifland  their  eledive  governor  has  no  nega- 
tive. 2.  In  Penfylvania  the  council  has  no  negative. 
3.  In  Maflachufetts- bay  the  council  is  not  independant; 
it  is  obnoxious  to  the  caprice  of  a  governor's  negative, 
and  to  the  humour  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  who 
cled  them.  In  fome  eledions  the  council  and  reprefen- 
tatives vote  together. 

Notwithftanding  of  a  colony  alTembly'^  being  upon 
the  point  of  diffoiving  in  courfe,  according  to  their  fe- 
veral  and  various  municipal  laws,  the  governors  dilTolye 
them  in  form,  as  in  Great- Britain,  to  keep  up  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown. 

In  proprietary  colonies,  where  the  proprietors  have 
retained  the  jurifdiftion,  the  proprietors  nominate  the 
governor,  with  the  approbation  of  the  King  in  council. 
Excepting  in  proprietary  and  charter-colonies,  all  patents 
for  lands  are  in  the  King's  name,  tejie  his  excellency  in 
council. 

The  municipal  laws,  or  laws  peculiar  to  the  feveral 
colonies,  are  too  various  and  variable,  as  well  as  bulky, 
to " be  inferted  in  a  lummary,  they  are  remitted  home 
from  time  to  time,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  planta- 
tion-offices in  London,  excepting  thofe  of  the  proprie- 
tary and  charter. governments  •,  by  their  patents  they  are 
not  obliged  (this  was  an  original  defeft  in  fuch  patents, 
and  may  be  redlified  by  act  of  parliament)  to  tranfmic 
.them  to  the  crown  for  approbation  or  difallowance. 
The  laws  of  a  colony  may  be  various  from,  but  not  re- 
pugnant to  the  laws  of  Great-Britain. 

In  our  colonies  the  courts  of  judicature  are  various, 
P  4  -         buc 
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but  all  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  courts  in  England  ; 
fviz.  chancery  (in  the  charter- governments  jus  ^  aquum 
are  in  the  fame  court)  common  law,  probate  of  wills, 
^nd  appurtenances ;  a  court  of  vice-admiralty  for  fea  af- 
fairs, and  a  jufticiary-court  of  admiralty  by  Queen  Anne's 
pom  million  7^r//o  regni^  purfuant  to  an  aft  of  parliament 
II,  12  Gul.  in.  called.  An  a^  for  the  more  effeSiual  {up- 
•prejfion  '^of  piracy ^  confifting  at  leaft  of  feven  of  the  no- 
minated from  their  offices  -,  and  for  want  of  that  number 
compleat,  any  three  pf  the  nominated  may  appoint  a 
compliment. 

Cafes  in  chancery  and  common  law  may  be  carried 
home  by  appeal  or  petition  to  the  King  in  council  5 
from  thence  it  is  referred  to  the  lords  of  the  committee  * 
of  council  for  plantation-affairs  ;  from  this  committee  of 
council  it  is  referred  or  fent  down  to  the  lords  commif- 
fioners  for  trade  and  plantations  j  this  laft  board  frequent- 
ly take  the  advice  of  the  attorney  and  folicitor-general, 
and  reports  are  returned  back  from  one  board  to  another, 
^nd  iffued  by  the  King  in  council. 

The  officers  of  the  cuftoms  receiving  or  preventive, 
are  immediately  under  the  diredion  of  the  commiffioners 
of  the  cpftoms  in  Great-Britain. 

The  commiflion  of  vice-admiral  to  our  plantation- 
governors  gives  no  command  afloat ;  their  jurifdidlion 
is  only  relating  to  wrecks,  £s?f.  caft  on  ihore,  to  low- 
water  mark,  being  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  feveral 
vice-admirals  along  the  coaft  in  Great- Britain. 

Every  King's  commiffion  with  inftrudions  to  a  go- 
vernor in  the  plantations,  is  a  fort  of  charter  to  that  cq- 
jony  or  province  durante  heneplaeito. 

Our  plantation-governors  have  no  power  without  or- 
ders from  the  court  of  Great-Britain,  to  grant  letters  of  re- 
prifals.  The  French  and  Dutch  governors  have  this  power. 

*  There  are  four  (landing  committees  of  council,  i.  For  foreign 
affairs.  2.  Admiralty  and  navy.  3.  Trade  and  plantations.  4.  Grie- 
van^pg.    In  f  raixce  thefe  feveral  departments  are  called  diHindt  coun-. 
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All  our  plantation-governors  are  liable  to  be  called  to 
account  (on  complaints)  at  the  King's-Bench  bar  in  Weft- 
minfter ;  for  inftance,  Douglafs  of  the  Leeward-iflands, 
anno  1716,  and  Lowther  of  Barbadoes  1720. 

Formerly  governors,  if  court  favourites,  had  at  times 
plurality  of  governments  Cas  fome  clergymen,  favourites 
of  leading  men,  have  plurality  of  benefices)  •,  Lord  Wil- 
loughby  was  governor  of  Barbadoes,  and  the  Leeward- 
iflands  ;  Sir  Edmond  Andros,  in  the  reign  of  James  II. 
was  governor  of  all  New-England,  New-York,  and  the 
Jerfies  ;  Lord  Bellamont  was  governor  of  New- York, 
Maflachufetts-Bay,  and  New-Hampfhire  5  it  is  not  fo  at 
prefent,  except  in  the  two  diftin<5t  governments  of  Penn- 
sylvania, therefore  under  one  governor. 

In  the  colonies  their  revenue-adts  are  generally  annual ; 
in  Jamaica,  they  are  temporary,  but  of  a  long  period ;  in 
a  few  of  the  colonies  there  arc  fome  perpetual  taxes  ; 
thus  in  Barbadoes  and  Leeward-iflands  the  four  and  half 
per  cent,  upon  produce  exported,  and  in  Virginia  is.  per 
hogfliead  tobacco.  All  their  provincial  treafurers  are 
appointed  by  their  own  affemblies ;  excepting  the  four 
and  half  per  cent,  in  Barbadoes,;and  the  Leeward-iflands; 
the  King's  colledors  are  the  receivers,  and  alfo  receive 
the  plantation  duties  laid  on  by  a6t  of  parliament  167^, 
as  not  appropriated  for  the  ufe  of  the  treafuries  of  the 
feveral  plantations,  but  at  the  King's  difpofal :  the  i  d. 
per  cent,  upon  tobacco  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  is  appro- 
priated for  the  benefit  of  the  college  or  feminary  at  Wil" 
iiamfburg. 

In  the  feveral  colonies  their  general  revenue  is  by  a  tax 
of  fome  pence  in  the  pound,  upon  the  principal  of  real 
eftate,  perfonal  eftate,  and  faculty  \  and  a  pol-tax,  im^ 
polls,  and  excifes. 

The  produce  for  export  in  the  feveral  colonics  Ihall 
be  enumerated  in  the  proper  fedtions.  .  Upon  our  fii-ft 
difcoveries  of  America,  we  found  no  horfes,  afles, 
cows,  fheep,  and  fwine.  In  the  inland  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, efpecially  upon  the  MifTiffippi,  there  was  plenty 

of 
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of  buffaloes,  and  in  the  Weft-India  iflands,  feveral  forts 
(of  wild  hogs,  native ;  every  where  much  deer,  and  the 
American  ftag  or  buck-moofe,  which  differs  from  the 
German  elke,  by  its  branched  brow  antlers  :  variety  of 
geefe,  of  ducks,  and  of  wild  fowl  called  gibier  by  the 
French. 

In  the  colonies  of  the  feveral  European  nations,  they 
have  a  national  exclufive  commerce  amongft  themfelves, 
and  with  their  mother-countries.  St.  Thomas,  a  Danifti 
iettlement,  only,  admits  of  a  free  general  trade.  The 
French  and  Dutch  governors  (perhaps  by  a  private  in- 
ftrudion  from  their  courts  at  home,  and  as  a  confjderable 
perquifite,  do  at  times  allow,  or  connive  at  a  foreign 
importation  of  neceffaries  (provifions,  lumber,  horfes, 
black  cattle,  &c,)  with  which  they  cannot  other  way?  be 
accommodated,  and  are  much  in  want  of. 

By  ad  of  parliament,  anno  1698,  no  veflels,  unlefs 
fegiftred  in  England,  Ireland,  or  the  Plantations  (by  the 
union,  Scotland  is  included)  upon  oath  that  they  were 
built  there  (foreign  prizes  are  alfo  qualified)  and  that  it^ 
foreigner  is  diredily  or  indiredtly  concerned. 

Plantation  produce  or  goods  as  enumerated  (com^ 
monly  called  enumerated  goods)  by  feveral  a£ts  of  par- 
liament,  are  not  to  be  carried,  but  to  Great-Britain  ;  and 
Plantation-bonds  are  given,  and  a  certificate  to  be  return- 
ed to  the  officers  of  the  fhipping-ports,  of  their  being 
loaded  accordingly.  The  enumerated  goods  are  naval 
ftores,  viz.  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  mafts,  yards,  and 
bowfprits  •,  fugars,  molaffes,  cotton-wool,  indigo, 
ginger,  dying-woods,  rice,  beaver,  and'  other  furs, 
copper-oar.  Rice  and  fugars,  by  late  acts  of  parlia- 
Hicnt,  are  indulged  under  certain  conditions  (too  long  to 
be  enumerated  in  a  fummary)  to  be  carried  to  certain 
foreign  parts :  logwood  is  not  the  growth  or  produce 
of  our  plantations,  and  by  rhe  conftrudion  of  the  cpm- 
jniflioners  of  the  cuftoms,  is  exempted  irom  being  an 
enumerated  commodity,  (as  we  have  no  logwood  thp 
growth  of  our  plaatatious)    being  imported  from  the 

Spanifh 
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Spaniih  Weft-Indies  to  our  colonies,  and  re-exported  tQ 
Europe. 

By  an  ad  of  the  parliament  of  England,  anno  1673, 
there  are  impofed  plantation  duties  (produce  carried  from 
one  colony  to  another)  upon  certain  enumerated  goods 
for  a  general  national  ufe,  not  for  the  particular  colony, 
viz. 

s.d.  d. 


Tobacco         i.pr/^. 
Cotton     half  i. 
Indigo  2. 

Coco  nuts        I. 


Mufcavado  fugars  i.6prCt.m. 
White  do.  5. 

Ginger  i. 

Dying  woods  .  6. 

that  upon  tobacco  has  been  appropriated  to  the  college  in 
Virginia  at  Williamiburg. 

.  Our  North- A  merica  trade  to  Great-Britain,  is,  the 
enumerated  commodities  above-mentioned,  pig-iron,  and 
fifh-oi],  fometimes  wheat  and  ftaves  to  Ireland.  Ta 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  dryed  cod-fifli.  To  the 
Weft-India  iflands,  lumber,  refufe  dryed  fifti,  fait  beef 
and  pork,  butter ;  and  cheefe,  flour,  horfes,  and  live 
ftock,  the  returns  from  the  Weft-India  iflands,  are,  fu- 
gar,  molaffes,  rum,  cotton,  indigo,  dye-woods,  Spanifh 
money,  and  cocoa  :  fugar,  rum,  tobacco,  and  chocolate 
are  much  ufed  in  our  colonies. 

Anno  1729  the  attorney  and  folicitor-general,  gave 
it  as  their  publick  opinion,  that  a  negro  flave  coming 
to  Europe,  or  baptized  any  where,  does  not  make  him 
free. 

In  our  colonies  *  computations  of  all  kinds,  weights, 
and  meafures  are  the  fame  as  in  England. 

Our 

*  It  is  r.ot  advifable  in  any  cafe  religious  or  civil,  though  for  the 
better,  to  make  alterations  in  any  affair  where  the  populace  have 
acquired  a  general  Handing  prejudice  (  the  reformation  from  the 
<:hurch  of  Rome  about  two  centuries  fince,  is  an  exception)  imbibed 
from  their  infancy,  or  firft  habitual  way  of  thinking.  The  folar 
years  and  lunar  months  according  to  the  O.  S,  are  not  within  a  po- 
pular ken,  and  being  very  erroneous,  are  perhaps  at  prefent,  under 
the  conlideration  of  the  iBriiilh  legifljture,  W  be  Xeftifjed.    Meafures, 

and^ 
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Our  fettlements  upon  the  eafterly  fide  of  North-Ame- 
rica, are  much  colder  in  winter,  and  much  hotter  in 
iiimmer,  than  the  fame  latitudes,  in  the  wefterly  or 
European  fide  of  the  other  vaft  continent ;  the  globe  of 
our  earth  may  be  faid  to  confift  of  two  large  continents, 
Tiz.  the  ancient  continent  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa, 
and  the  new  continent  called  America.  Every  man  who 
has  refided  fome  time  in  Europe,  and  fome  time  in 
North-America,  is  perfonally  fenfible  of  this  :  in  Europe 
northern  fifheries,  for  inftance,  cod  and  falmon  extend 
fouthward  to  5 1  D.  N.  lat.  in  North- America  they  extend 
BO  further  than  41  D.  N.  lat. 

Mariners  obferve,  that  in  their  paffages  between  Europe 
and  America,  winds  are  f  almoft  three  quarters  of  the 

year 


and  weights,  muft  be  afcertained  for  all  nations  upon  our  earth,  and 
prevent  much  puzzling  by  reduftions,  by  taking  the  fixed  length  of 
a  pendulum,  that  vibrates  feconds  in  any  noted  place  <o.  g.  in  London 
or  Paris,  and  allowing  for  the  fmall  variations,  eafily  inveftigated  for 
Ibme  very  diftant  latitudes,  v.g.  a  pendulum  vibrating  feconds  at 
Porto-BeUo  near  the  Equator,  is  found  to  differ  one  line,  or  the  1 2th 
part  of  an  inch,  from  that  at  Paris :  let  this  pendulum's  length  be 
called  a  Measure,  and  this  divided  into  decimals  (being  the  moft 
eafy  and  general  way  of  exprefljng  fraftions)  be  called  Temths,  and 
this  fubdivided  into  Tenths,  called  Hundreds  :  thus  all  meafures 
inight  be  reduced  to  three  denominations  ;  as  in  England  money  is 
jeduced  to  pounds,  fhillings,  aud  pence :  contentive  meafures  are  eafily 
leduced,  upon  this  foundation,  to  a  like  certainty  :  fuch  a  vefTel  of 
inch  certain  dimenfions,  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  flncere  rain 
water  (which  is  nearly  the  fame  all  over  the  earth)  may  be  called  a 
Pound,  and  this  multiplied  or  divided  may  be  called  by  fome  fixed 
denominations  of  weights. 

-f-  The  trade-winds  may  be  reckoned  to  extend  30  D.  each  fide 
of  the  equator  (being  further  than  the  common  formal  technical  way 
of  reckoning,  to  the  tropicks)  which  proceeds  not  only  from  the 
lun's,  in  his  repeated  courfe,  rarefation  of  the  air  weftward,  and 
confeqaently  the  elaftick  air  naturally  expanding  itfelf  towards  thofe 
weftward  rarified  fpaces  by  an  eaflerly  current;  but  is  complicated 
with  another  caufe  not  much  attended  to,  viz.  the  circumambient 
anr  near  the  equator,  being  of  a  lefs  confiderable  fpecilick  gravity, 
than  Its  correfponding  part  of  the  earth,  it  is  lefs  fufceptible  of  ths 
earth's  '^daiiy  rotatory  motion,  and  with  refpedt  to  the  folid   earth, 

has 
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year  wefterly  ;  baron  Lahontan  a  Canada  officer  writes, 
"  that,  the  winds  from  Canada  to  Europe  are  eafterly  for 
about  100  days  in  the  year,  and  wefterly  about  260  days :" 
this  with  an  attending  wefterly  fwell  or  heaving  of  the  Tea, 
is  the  reafon,  that  the  paflages  from  North-America  to 
Europe  are  much  fhorter  than  from  Europe  to  North- 
America. 

In  North- America  the  dry  freezing  winds  are  from 
north  to  weft,  in  Europe  the  dry  freezing  winds  are 
from  north  to  eaft  •,  proceeding  from  that  great  conti- 
nent which  receives  and  retains  the  northern  effeds  of 
cold,  viz.  fnow  and  ice,  lying  to  the  weftward  of  Ame- 
rica, and  to  the  eaft  ward  of  Europe  ;  the  current  of 
air  gliding  along,  becomes  more  and  more  impregnated 
with  the  cold,  the  terms  of  frigorific  particles,  or  of  a 
peculiar  fait  of  nitre,  I  leave  with  the  virtuofo  idle  no- 
tional philofophers.  The  fituation  of  lands  occafions 
confiderable  differences  in  the  temper  of  the  air;  the 
weather  in  Canada  is  generally  in  winter  colder  (in  pro- 
portion to  its  latitude)  than  in  New-England,  and  more 
fettled  ;  as  being  furrounded  with  land  of  fome  extent, 
and  therefore  the  land  influence  from  all  corners  of  the 


has  an  efFedual  motion  weftward,  that  is,  in  the  appearance  of  aa 
eafterly  current  of  wind.  The  wefterly  winds,  in  latitudes  higher 
than  30  D.  N.  Latitude,  are  natural  eddies  of  th6  eafterly  trade  winds. 
A  northerly  wind,  is  the  natural  tendency  of  a  condenfed  very  dafticlc 
air,  from  the  polar  cold  regions,  towards  the  rarified  air  near  the 
equator.  A  complication  of  this  current  of  air,  from  the  northern 
polar  regions  to  the  fouth  j  and  of  the  eddy  of  the  trade  winds  from 
the  weftward,  makes  the  frequent  North-America  winds  from  north. 
to  weft ;  and  the  north- weft  is  the  moft  frequent,  efpecially  in  the  win- 
ter months.  ~ 

In  the  fummer-time,  when  the  fun- is  much-  to  the  northward  of 
the  equator,  oar  northern  continent  is  much  warmed,  and  thefe  north 
to  weft  winds  gliding  along  a  vaft  warmed  continent,  acquire  more 
and  more  degrees  of  heat.  Therefore  confidering  the  general  cur- 
rent of  the  extratropical  (retaining  the  claflical-terms)  v/inds :  the 
vaft  continent  of  North-America  being  weftward  of  our  fettlements, 
our  leeward  North-America  fettlements  muft  be  in  fummer  much 
hotter  than  the  European  windward  fettlements  in  the  fame  lati- 
tudes. 

8  winds. 
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winds,  of  the  fame  nature;  wtiereas  in  New-England 
to  the  eaftward  is  water  or  fea  of  a  very  different  influ- 
ence frorei  the  land  or  earth's  fpecilick  gravity  or  foli- 
dity  in  receiving  or  retaining  cold  or  heat.  By  the  foft- 
nefs  of  the  vapour  from  the  water,  the  fea-fhore  is 
warmer  than  the  inland,  the  fea  warmer  than  the  fhore, 
and  the  ocean  or  deep  water  warmer  than  the  fea : 
Thus  the  iiland  of  Great  Britain  and  its  appertaining  if-^ 
lands  are  much  warmer  in  winters  than  the  adjacent  con- 
tinent, but  with  this  inconveniency  Ta  digrelTion)  that 
this  foft  vapour  or  damp,  difpofes  the  inhab:r  ;-irs  to  3 
catarrhous  or  colliquative  confiimption  \  this  onb^mper, 
time  out  of  mind,  is  recorded  as  an  Englifh  ' -idemial 
diftemper.  The  fituation  of  the  various  coim;  s  as  to 
iflands,  and  head-lands,  as  to  variety  of  lb;-  f^r.dy 
lands  which  retain  the  heat,  morals,  i'wan-.  and 
wood-lands  which  retain  damps  ;  thefe  a  fiiirri'  -an- 
not  enumerate,  Vv^ith  regard  to  the  winds  or  cu'  of 

the  air  and  as  to  the  temper  of  the  air  in  our  us 

colonies. 

Georgia  excepted  (Nova-Scotia  and  Cape-Brtto.  do 
not  call  colonies)  our  American  colonies  have  ben  no 
charge  to  Great- Britain  •,  a  fmall  matter  of  aitiiit^ry  to 
fome  of  them  muft  be  acknowledged,  but  witijout  am- 
munition. The  Britilh  men  of  war  or  king's  ilation- 
Ihips,  of  late,  have  been  of  no  ufe  only  by  iheir  coun- 
tenance: The  commanders  are  ei:her  indolent,  or  in 
collufion  with  the  purlers  (not  long  fince  they  had  the 
perquifite  of  purfers)  take  advantage  of  the  provifions 
of  the  non-effedlives,  connive  at  their  (hips  being  ill 
mann'd,  and  upon  an  exigency  or  when  called  home, 
diftrefs  the  trade  by  preffing  failors  :  There  are  excep- 
tions ;  I  fhall  only  inftance  Sir  Peter  Warren,  an  afficiu- 
ous,  faithful,  good,  and  therefore  fortunate  man.  Our 
provinces  have  frequently  grumbled  upon  this  account, 
and  have  lately  made  an  experiment  by  fitting  out  a 
province-frigate  at  a  great  charge  in  Maflfachufetts-bay  ; 
but  for  thefe  laft  two  years  fcem  to  be  under   the 

fame 
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fame  cenfurc  ;  where  the  fault  lies>  I  (hall  not^  at  prefeni 

relate. 

In  ail  our  colonies  are  many  good,  induftrious,  frugal, 
pious,  and  moral  gentlemen  ;  I  hope  the  following,  ge- 
neral charafter  of  many  of  the  populace  will  give  no 
offence.  i.  Idlenefs,  intemperance,  luxury  in  diet, 
extravagancies  in  apparel,  and  an  abandoned  way  of 
living.  Our  planters,  efpecially  their  children,  when 
they  go  home  to  Great- Britain,  diftinguiih  themfelves 
too  much  by  their  drefs,  and  expenfive  way  of  living  for 
a  lliort  time.  2.  The  people  of  all  colonies  (Britifh, 
French,  &c.)  do  not  feem  to  have  fo  much  folidity  in 
thinking  as  in  Europe  ;  but  exceed  the  European  msnti 
peuple^  as  to  fome  little  tricks  and  arts  in  bufinefs  acquired 
by  education,  and  a  continued  pradlice.  3.  By  importing 
and  expending  too  much  of  Superfluities  from  Europe  •, 
and  in  fome  colonies  by  fubftituting  a  paper»currency» 
they  impoveriOi  themfelves,  and  are  under  a  neceffity  of 
fending  their  gold  and  filver,  as  returns,  to  Europe.  4. 
A  preknt  profit  prevails  over  a  diftant  intereft. 

To  avoid  prolixity,  but  with  impatience,  I  muft  defer 
the  iniquty  of  a  multiplied  plantation  paper-currency  to 
the  appendix  5  it  Is  of  no  benefit  only  to  the  fraudulent 
debtor,  they  are  notafhamed  to  acknowledge  that  in  equity 
and  natural  juftice,  they  ought  to  repay  the  fame  in  real 
value  which  they  received  -,  but  they  fay,  their  province 
laws  excufe  and  indemnify  them,  by  paying  any  nomi- 
nal value  ;  and  that  the  compaffionate  good  creditor, 
muft  blame  himfelf  for  his  forbearance  and  long  credit, 
while  money  is  depreciating :  that  a  multiplied  paper- 
currency  naturally  depreciates  itfelf,  I  ihall  at  prefent  only 
evince  by  the  inftance  of  the  province  of  Maffachufetts- 
bay,  November  1747  »  where  are  about  two  millions, 
one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  current  publick  bills  of 
credit  not  cancelled  or  burnt,  whereof  a  fmall  matter  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  receivers  of  the  taxes ;  the  opera- 
tion is,  bills  of  exchange  with  Great-Britain  are  rifen  to 
the  extravagant  incredible  height  of  one  thoufand 
5  pound 
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pound  New-England,  for  one  hundred  pound  ftcr* 
ling. 

Timber-trees,  efpecially  white-oaks  for  fhip-building, 
the  belt  grow  in  New-England  ;  further  north  they 
are  dwarfifh,  and  of  an  untoward  grain ;  further  fouth 
they  are  fpungy  and  foft,  and  do  not  afford  compafs 
timber. 

In  countries  far  north  the  mould  is  light  and  fpungy, 
being  much  diftended  by  the  hard  long  frofts. 

Article    III. 

^e  ecdefiajiical  or  religious  conjiitution  of  the  Britifh 
colonies  in  North-America. 

IN  all  the  royal  patents  and  charters  of  our  colonies, 
the  principal  condition  required  of  the  patentees, 
leems  to  be  the  converfion  of  the  Indians ;  and  the 
crown  on  the  other  part  conditions  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  fettlers,  a  free  profeffion  or  liberty  of  confci- 
cnce:  therefore  a  *  Toleration  for  all  Chriftian  pro- 

fefiions^ 


*  Religion  and  civil  government  in  a  general  fenfe  are,  jure  di'vino* 
but  the  varicfus  particular  churches  and  flates,  feem  to  be  oniy  de  fa&oy 
becaufe  none  of  them  have  efcaped  revolutions :  An  indulgence,  or 
rather  a  legal  explicit  toleration  for  all  (communions  they  are  called) 
communities  of  religion  which  are  not  inconfiftent  with  a  virtuous  life, 
and  the  good  of  fociety,  in  good  policy  ought  to  be  allowed ;  the 
Romans,  a  vefy  polite  people  (their  Jus  civile  is  praftifed  every  where 
in  Europe  to  this  day)  made  the  gods  (religions)  of  all  nations  free  of 
their  city  or  empire ;  the  Dutch,  by  an  univerfal  toleration  (but  their 
publick  places  of  worihip  muft  be  licenfed)  have  become  rich  -,  the 
DifTenters  in  England  by  their  riches  are  a  great  prop  to  the  Proteftant 
eftablifliment ;  being  excluded  by  law  from  feveral  vain,  idle,  ambiti- 
ous offices  and  pofts,  they  apply  themfelves  the  more  to  trade  and 
inanufailures,  and  become  generally  richer  than  the  Churchmen.  The 
various  decent  modes,  confident  with  fociety  or  humanity,  of  worfhip- 
ping  a  fupreme  Being,  may  be  tolerated ;  as  proceeding  innocently 
from  the  bias  of  education,  from  the  various  conftitutions  and  tempers 
of  mankind,  and  faibions  of  the  age ;  but  all  with  a  good  intention  or 
confcience. 

The 
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fcffion?  of  religion,  is  the  true  ecclefiaftical  conftitution 
of  our  American  colonies  j  the  f  Roman  catholick  only 


The  difFerenCes  in  reUgion  generally  amount  only  to  this,  viz. 
different  people  worlhipping  the  {auie  GOD  in  different  modes  and 
feftiions :  prieftcraft  (  I  do  not  mean  the  pious,  meek,  charitable 
clergy)  fets  them  by  the  ears  to  the  dilcredit  of  all  religion,  and  they 
make  mountains  of  mole-hill  differences. 

Amongft  all  feftaries,  there  is  a  canker-worm  called  bigots ;  which 
put  their  feft  in  a  ridiculous  light,  they  are  in  a  tacit  fallen  enmity 
with  all  mankind  who  are  not  of  their  frantick  or  fanatical  perfwafion, 
they  believe  implicitly  in  fome  parfon,  an  idol  of  their  own  making, 
but  not  properly  in  God  Almighty. 

-f-  The  Roman  catholicks  commonly  called  papifls,  in  all  well-re- 
gulated governments,  from  moil  evident  civil  political  reafons,  ought 
to  be  excluded ;  the  conftitution  of  their  religion  renders  them  a 
nufance  in  fociety ;  they  have  an  indulgence  for  lying,  cheating, 
robbing,  murdering,  and  not  only  may,  but  are,  in  Chriflian  duty 
bound  to  extirpate  all  mankind  who  are  not  of  their  v.ay  of  think- 
ing, they  call  them  hereticks  :  unlefs  the  Pope  (the  head  and  orade  of 
their  religion)  by  fome  publick  accepted  bull  explain  this  article  of 
their  religion  ;  popery  by  the  lav.'s  of  nature,  and  jus  gentuim,  ought 
to  be  deem'd,  inconfiltent  with  human  fociety. 

A  dodlrine  or  law,  though  iniquitous,  if  not  put  in  execution, 
becomes  obfolete  and  of  no  efteft,  and  its  evil  tendency  ceafes ;  but 
this  moft  execrable  doctrine  has,  in  a  moil  difmal  horrid  manner,  fre- 
quently been  put  in  execution;  1  fliall  give  a  few  inllances.  i. 
The  popifh  perfecution  of  proteilants  by  the  papills  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  from  anno  i  553  to  1557  j  Billiop  Burnet  fays 
that  fhe  was  a  good-natured  woman,  but  of  a  very  ill-natured  re- 
ligion. 2.  The  bloody  maiTacre  of  the  Hugenots  by  tiie  papifts  in 
Paris  of  France.  De  Serres  one  of  the  bcil  hrcnch  hiftorians  begins 
his  account  of  this  mailacre  thus,  O  pia  France  I  les  chimeux  me 
heriffonnent ,  fay  horrcur  de  'voir  fur  It  theatre  de  tan  hifloire  jauer 
une  tres  inhumaine  tragedie.  Upon  a  funday  being  St.  Batholomevv'a 
day,  1572,  in  the  reign  of  Charks  JX.  they  took  the  opportunity 
of' the  time  when  the  marriage  of  Henry  of  Sou rbon  King  of  Na- 
varre a  proteftant,  to  iVIarguerice  de  Valois,  filler  to  tke  king  of  France, 
v/as  to  be  celebrated  j  moll  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  aud  grandees  of 
France,  who  were  of  the  prcteftaiit  or  Hugcnot  religionr  being  ex- 
peded  in  Paris  upon  this  occafion,  they  thought  it  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity to  extirpate  tbem  by  the  furprize  of  a  mafiacrci  -  At  this  blow 
they  maflacrcd  ten  thouiand  perlbn^  in-  Paris.  5.  The  popifh  gun- 
powder-plot difcovered  the  bcgrnning  of  Novem.bcr  1605,  defigned  to 
blow  up  and  deftroy  the  peers  of  Englaiid  at  that  time  in  parliament 
aifembled  :  tlius  they  inugined  to  cauctl  one  of  the  three  nega- 
Q  tivs5 
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is  excepted ;  the  nature  of  our  conftitution,  the  horrid 
principles  of  that  religion,  and  at  prefent  the  popifh 
claims  to  our  royal  fucceffion,  can  by  no  means  admit  of 
it ;  the  papifts  of  Maryland,  Penfylvania,  and  Montferrar, 
feem  to  be  too  much  indulged.  By  an  ad  of  the  Englifh 
parliament  incorporated  with  the  aft  of  union  of  Scotland 
and  England,  anno  1707;  the  church  of  England  is, 
and  for  ever  hereafter  fhall  be,  the  eftablilhed  religion  in 
the  territories  belonging  to  England,  viz.  in  the  planta- 
tions :  therefore,  the  church  of  England  is  at  prefent, 
and  muft  continue  in  perpetuity  the  eftablilhed  national 
religion  of  the  plantations,  being  one  of  the  fundamen- 
tal articles  of  the  union  -,  Earl  of  I — lay,  a  great  law- 
yer, upon  a  certain  occafion,  in  a  fpeech  in  the  houfe 
of  lords  well  obferved,  "  That  there  were  only  two 
articles  of  union  unalterable,  viz.  thofe  relating  to  re- 
ligion, and  the  proportion  of  taxes.**  Antecedent  to 
anno  1707  it  feems  that  a  general  toleration  limited  as 
above  was  the  religious  eftabliihment  of  our  colonies  ; 
I.  In  their  charters  and  grants,  there  is  no  preference 
given  to  the  church  of  England.  2.  The  ad  of  uni- 
formity in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
was  prior  to  the  colonies  in  America.  3.  In  the  ad  of 
uniformity,  beginning  of  King  Charles  lid's  reign,  are 
mentioned  only  "  the  realm  of  England,  dominion  of 
^Vales,  and  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed.'*  4.  By  a 
late  ad  of  the  Britilh  parliament  for  the  naturalizing  fo- 
reigners in  the  plantations ;  receiving  the  facrament  in 
any  proreftant  congregation  is  a  qualification  -,  therefore 
•  it  did  not  extend  to  the  plantations. 
-  I  know  of  no  dodrinal  *  difference  between  the  laity 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  laity  of  the  three 
_,..;.,..  denominations 

'tives  of  the  Englifh  legiflature."  4.  The  butcherly  maffacre  of  the 
-piotelbnts  in  Ireland,  anno  1641,  by  the  Irilh  papills.  Many  fu- 
■  fpected,  that  it  was  by  the  iniligation  and  diredlion  of  the  court  of 
England,  at  that  time  making  precipitate  great  advances  towards  the 
Roraan  catholick  religion. 

*  Piedeftination  and  fiee-will  feem  to  be  only  private  opinions, 

but 
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denominations   of  proteftant   diffenters  j  who   are   thus 
diftinguilhed  from  other  diffenters,  becaufe  they  take  out 

licenfes 


Jbut  not  a  national  church  doftrine,  with  us;  they  feem  both  to  be 
orthodox,  the  firft  from  the  omnifcience  and  prefcience  of  a  fupreme 
being,  the  other  from  the  conftitution  and  inward  feelings  of  mankind  : 
how  to  reconcile  them  is  a  myftery  and  not  to  be  canvaffed  ;  here  we 
muft  fay  with  the  fimply  good  Laplander  (when  queftioned  concerning 
fome  of  our  Chriftian  myiteries,  by  a  Swedifh  miffionary)  God  knows. 

Free-will,  That  all  the  fhyfical  and  moral  evils  nJuhich  njue  perceive 
amongji  mankind,  proceed  from  the  abufe  ive  make  of  this  liberty : 
this  opinion  feems  the  moft  confiftent  with  the  good  of  fociety . 

Predeftination,  That  every  thing  comes  to  pafs  by  a  fatal  necejity^ 
in  a  ftrift  abfolute  fenfe,  is  pernicious  to  a  good  life  and  to  fociety, 
and  encourages  an  abandoned  wicked  life  :  it  annihilates  all  religion, 
if  good  works  do  not  forward,  nor  bad  works  hinder  falvation,  the 
fear  of  GOD,  and  the  keeping  of  his  commandments,  are  of  no  etfefl. 
We  muft  acknowledge  that  predeftination  in  fome  political  views  has  a 
good  eiFeft  ;  this  turns  me  into  an  annotational  digreffion. 

There  are  many  things,  which  in  a  curfory,  not  well  pointed  view 
(as  painters  exprefs  it)  feem  ftiocking,  but  in  a  proper  political  view  are 
beautiful  and  unavoidably  confiftent  with  fociety  j  I  ihall  mention  a 
few  inftances.  i ,  Picdeftination  for  military  men  j  Mahomet,  and 
Cromwell,  found  a  vaft  advantage  by  this  dodrine  ;  the  IVIahometans 
have  improved  this  doftrine  very  much  amongft  their  militia,  viz. 
If  they  conquer  they  have  profit  and  glory  in  this  world,  if  killed  in 
battle,  they  have  paradife  in  the  next.  z.  A  diiToIute  thoughtlefs 
way  of  life,  but  fo  regulated,  as  not  to  be  enormous  and  prejudicial 
to  peace  and  good  neighbourhood ;  without  this  tacit  allowance,  we 
fhould  be  at  a  lofs  for  a  fufficient  number  of  foldiers  and  failora 
upon  occafion.  3.  Pinching  of  the  very  mean  labourers  or  working 
people,  by  lowering  or  keeping  their  wages  much  under;  hereby 
our  merchants  can  afford  in  foreign  markets  to  under-fell  the  merchants 
of  other  countries,  and  confequently  vent  more  of  their  produce  or 
manufafture  :  befides,  let  us  fuppofe,  their  employers  in  generofity 
and  beneficence  to  allow  more  wages  than  are  merely  fufficient  to  pi  o- 
vide  them  the  necelTaries  of  life,  perhaps,  fome  few  of  them,  may  lay 
up  this  furplus,  and  in  a  fhort  time  afpire  higher  than  this^  their 
mean  labour,  thus  their  labour  is  loft  ;  but  the  greateft  part  would 
idle  way  fo  much  time  (a  day  or  two  in  the  week  loft  to  the 
publick  good)  as  this  furplus  could  fupply  with  necelfarieSj  to  the 
lefTening  of  our  manufa£lureF,  i^c.  4.  Encouraging  of  a  great  con- 
fumption  of  Briti.'h  goods  by  luxury  and  extravag;in:  equipage  in 
our  colonies,  is  thought  by  Ibme  wrong-headed  men  to  be  a  benefit 
to  the  mother-country  :  this  is  a  grand  miftake,  becaufe  induftry 
and  frugality  m  all  f'tiblervients,  is  req-jifite,  otherways  they  cannot 
0.2  long 
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licenfes  for  their  meetings  or  religious  aflemblies  m 
England,  I  mean  the  Prefbyterians,  Independants,  and 
Anabaptilts ;  thefe  laft  at  prefent  feem  to  differ  from  the 
others  only  in  the  manner  and  age  proper  to  receive  bap- 
tifm.  My  being  prolix  in  this  point,  is  defigned  not  to 
didate,  but  to  contribute  towards  conciliating  their  af- 
fedions  to  one  another  ;  their  dodlrinal  religion  is  the 
fame,  their  eftablifliment  or  legal  toleration  the  fame  ; 
they  differ  only  nominally,  or  in  denominations  ;  if  any 
of  thefe  denominations  fhould  be  angry  with  me,  I  give 
them  this  Ihort  anticipating  anfwer,  I  am  independaiu, 
and  of  no  party  but  that  of  truth. 

The  differences  in  the  modes  of  Baptifm  are  not  ef- 
fential ;  my  voucher  is  the  bifhop  of  London  our  dio- 
cefan,  noted  by  his  printed  pious  fuper-excellent  pafloral 
Jetters;  in  a  letter  to  the  reverend  Mr.  Miles,  a  reftor 
of  the  church  of  England  in  Bofton,  dated  Fulham  Sept. 
3,  1724.  "  I  have  been  informed  within  thefe  few 
*'  days,  by  a  bifhop  who  had  a  letter  from  Bofton,  that 
"  fome  of  the  minifters  there,  begin  the  difpute  about 
*'  the  validity  and  invalidity  of  baptifm  •,  adminiftred  by 
"  perfbns  not  epifcopally  ordained.  This  was  advanced 
*'  in  England  ibme  years  ago,  by  the  Nonjurors,  ene- 
"  m.ies  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  prefent  govern- 
*'  m.ent.  The  bifhops  in  convocation  then  affembled,  fet 
''  forth  a  paper,  proving  and  declaring,  that  baptifm 
*'  by  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
"  Ghoft,  by  what  hand  foever  adminiftred,  or  however 
*'  irregular,^  is  not  to  be  repeated :  this  doflrine,  the 
*'  great  patrons  of  our  church  maintain'd  againft  the 


long  afford  to  continne  this  confumption  reckoned  a  benefit  to  Great- 
EriLain.     5.  Running  in  debt  produces  depreciating  money-making 

afl' lies  (having  fecured  the  real  value  of  their  own  ufual  fala- 

•  ries  and  wages)  towards  romantick,  &c.  expeditions  or  any  paper- 
:-jnioney  requiring  aitair ;  and  procures  voluntiers  for  fuch  expeditions 
by  fcreening  debtors  from  their  creditors,  thus,  and  by  other  (I  muft  not 
lay  iniquitous)  adls  for  the  relief  of  debtors,  hurt  creditors  and  the 
credit  of  the  country  v^ry  much, 

"  Puritans 
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«  Puritans  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King 
*«  James  I.  Confidcring  the  views  with  which  this  doc- 
*'  trine  has  been  lately  advanced  here  by  the  Nonjurors, 
"  if  any  miflionary  fiiall  renew  this  controverfy,  and  ad- 
*'  vance  the  fame,  I  ihall  efteem  him  an  enemy  to  the 
*'  church  of  England,  and  the  proteftant  fuccefllon,  and 
"  fhall  deal  with  him  accordingly.*'  Dodwel  carried  this 
affair  of  baptifm  to  a  ridiculous  height,  inT.,  that  the 
fouls  of  men  were  naturally  mortal,  but  epifcopal  bap- 
tifm makes  them  immortal. 

The  differences  in  offering  up  their  prayers  to  the 
fupreme  Being  are  not  effential,  whether,  i.  By  liturgy, 
a  printed  form,  called,  in  the  church  of  England,  com- 
mon-prayer. 2.  Memoriter,  though  generally  compofed 
by  fome  direftory,  or  cuftom,  or  habit,  as  amongil  the 
three  denominations  of  proteftant  diffenters.  3.  Random 
extempore  prayers  of  the  fober-minded  •,  I  do  not  mean 
the  profane  enthufiaftick  prayers  of  new-lights  and  others, 
which  they  impiouQy  call,  praying  as  the  Spirit  fhall 
give  them  utterance  ;  infpirations  arc  ceafed.  4.  Mental 
prayers  -,  thefe  are  called  Quietifts ;  fuch  are  the  Englifh 
Quakers,  the  Dutch  iVIennifts  or  Mennonites,  the  Spa- 
nifh,  French,  and  Italian  Molinifts ;  they  are  of  opinion, 
that  in  our  devotions  we  are  to  retire  our  minds  from 
all  exteriors,  and  fmk  into  a  pious  frame  of  filence  ; 
that  ufing  of  words,  or  attending  to  words,  interrupts 
devotion  •,  and  they  reduce  all  the  exe;rcife  of  religion  to 
this  fimplicity  of  mind.  In  fliort,  Quietifts  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  great  God  ought  to  be  adored  in  nience 
and  admiration  i  that  words  and  ceremonies  divert  true 
devotion  to  material  founds  and  objedfs.  Our  Quakers 
fay  that  their  filent  meetings  are  the  moft  edifying.  A 
ftricl  uniformity  in  religion  does  not  people  a  country, 
but  depopulates,  and  particularly  fends  away  the  belt 
of  their  people,  the  induftrious,  peaceable,  confcientious 
diffenters.  The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz  hurt 
France  very  much,  by  fending  away  many  of  their  belt 
manufadurers  and  artificers,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
Q^  3  Great- 
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Great-Britain  and  Holland,  where  an  extenfive,  compaf- 
fionate,  charitable  toleration,  is  eftablifhed  by  laws  and 
plakkaats. 

3.  In  our  colonies  people  of  all  religions  are  under 
the  coercive  power  of  the  civil  government ;  therefore, 
at  prefent,  any  other  government  in  the  feveral  denomi- 
nations of  churches,  might  have  the  bad  efFed  of  impe" 
rium  in  imperio,  i.  e.  confufion.  In  faft,  in  our  planta- 
tions, at  this  time,  there  is  no  real  provincial  church- 
government,  and  confequently  do  not  differ  in  this  re- 
fpe<5l ;  the  bifliop- s  commifTary  is  only  a  nominal  office ; 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  independant  or  congregational 
clergy  in  Bofton  the  end  of  May,  at  the  folemnity  of  the 
eledlion  of  a  provincial  council  ;  and  the  yearly,  pilgri- 
mage of  fome  Quakers,  are  only  upon  a  laudable  friend- 
ly account.  Perhaps  a  fuperintendant  of  the  miffionaries 
from  the  fociety  of  1701,  might  have  a  good  effect  5 
with  a  power  and  inftru<ftions  to  remove  miffionaries 
from  one  ftation  to  another,  as  the  intereft  of  propagat- 
ing the  gofpel  might  require.  As  an  hiftorian,  every 
thing  is  in  my  province.  Some  who  do  not  underftand 
propriety  of  charaflers,  think  I  ought  not  to  mention 
the  clergy  ;  but,  as  a  writer  of  hiftory,  I  cannot  avoid 
it,  without  being  reckoned  deficient  and  partial  in  the 
affairs  of  the  clergy. 

4.  The  veftmencs  of  the  clergy  are  not  to  be  faulted  ; 
they  are  not  effential  to  religion  j  all  communions  feeni 
to  affed  fomething  peculiar  in  this  refped  ;  the  gown, 
cafibck,  girdle,  rofe,  furplice,  <^c.  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ',  the  plain  black  gown  of  the  officiating  clergy  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  Hugenots  of  France  -,  the  black 
gown  with  frogs  in  the  country  minifters  of  Scotland  j 
^he  black  cloak  of  the  independants ;  the  antiquated  ha- 
bit of  the  Quakers,  particularly  of  their  exhorters. 

Perhaps,  at  prefent,  many  religions  are  fo  loaded 
with  verbal  differences  or  controverfies,  and  with  enthu- 
^aftick  devotional  terms,  that  they  are  become  an  affair 
f)0t  pf  piety,  fiHcerity,  and  truth,  but  a  jumble  of  in- 
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fignificant  technical  words,  and  cant-phrafes  :  as  former- 
ly, inftead  of  true  folid  philofophy  and  natural  hiftory, 
there  was  in  the  fchools  only  a  pedantick  metaphyfical 
jargon,  which  by  this  time  has  received  a  notable  refor- 
mation ;  fo  I  doubt  not,  that  religion  in  time  may  admit 
of  the  Hke  purity  and  fimplicity. 

In  Great-Britain  there  are  three  diftind  focieties  for 
propagating  chriftian  proteftant  knowledge  or  religion  in 
foreign  parts,  incorporated  by  royal  charters. 

1.  Anno  1649.  The  parliament  of  England,  granted  a 
charter  to  a  prefident  and  fociety,  for  propagating  the 
gofpel  in  New-England  ;  at  the  reftoration  it  was  laid 
afide,  but  by  felicitation  a  new  charter  was  granted  14 
Car.  II.  February  7,  to  a  fociety  or  company  for  propa- 
gating the  gofpel  in  New-England,  and  parts  adjacent  in 
America,  the  number  of  members  not  to  exceed  45,  and 
the  furvivers  to  fupply  vacancies-,  they  appoint  commif- 
fioners  in  New-England  to  manage  affairs  there :  this 
charity  has  been  helpful  to  fome  of  the  preachers  in  New- 
England  who  have  fmall  provifion. 

2.  Anno  1709.  By  charter  there  was  eftablifhed  in 
Scotland  a  fociety  for  propagating  chriftian  knowledge 
amongft  the  Highlanders  i  4  Geor.  I.  their  charter  was 
extended  to  all  infidel  countries  beyond  feas  •,  they  have 
a  confiderable  fund,  they  have  had  a  miffionary  upon  the 
New-England  weftern  frontiers,  and  another  upon  its 
eaftcrn  frontiers  -,  the  laborious  Mr.  Brainard,  lately  dead, 
was  their  miffionary  amongft  the  Indians  upon  the  northern 
frontiers  of  Pennfylvania,  and  the  Jerfies. 

3.  A  fociety  for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign 
parts,  eftablifhed  by  charter  June  16,  anno  1701,  their 
certain  fund  is  very  fmall,  they  depend  upon  fubfcrip* 
tions  and  cafual  donations ;  their  fubfcribing  and  corre- 
fponding  members  at  prefent,  are  upwards  of  5,000  j 
in  the  American  colonies,  near  60  mifTionaries  •,  their 
annual  expence  exceeds  \,q^q [^.  fter.  We  may  find  by 
their  charter,  by  their  annual  fociety -fermons,  and  by 
the  yearly  narratives  of  the  progrefs  of  this  fociety  \ 
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that  the  principal  defign  is  to  propagate  chriftian  know- 
ledge, that  the  Indians  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  j  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  heathen  -,  the 
care  of  the  Indians  bordering  upon  our  fettlements,  and 
fuch  like  expreflions :  a  fecondary  defign  is,  to  officiate 
where  there  is  no  provifion,  or  only  a  fmall  provifion  for 
a  gofpel  miniftry.  Many  good  things  were  originally 
intended  by  this  charter,  and  doubtlefs  the  fame  good 
intentions  continue  with  the  fociety  ;  but  in  all  pubhck 
diftant  affairs  the  managers  at  home  may  be  impofed 
upon :  here  I  beg  leave  of  the  miffionaries,  as  an  hifto- 
rian  to  relate  matters  of  faft ;  if  any  miffionary  thinks 
that  I  deviate  from  the  truth,  he  may  corredl  me,  and 
I  Ihall  be  more  expHcit  and  particular  in  the  appendix. 
The  remarks  which  I  (hall  make  at  prefent  are,  i.  The 
miffionaries  do  not  concern  themfelves  with  the  conver- 
fions  of  the  Indians  or  heathen  ♦,  the  miffionaries  of 
Albany  in  the  province  of  New-York,  have  at  times  vifi- 
ted  the  Mohawks.  2.  Inftead  of  being  fent  to  refide 
and  ferve  their  miffions  in  our  out-town  new  fettle- 
inents  (where,  in  the  words  of  their  charter)  *^  the 
provifion  for  miniflers  is  very  mean,  or  are  wholly  delli- 
tute  and  unprovided  of  a  maintenance  for  minifters,  and 
the  publick  worffiip  of  God,*'  they  are  fent  to  the  capi- 
tals, richeft,  and  bed  civilized  towns  of  our  provinces ; 
as  if  the  defign  and  inftitution  were  only  to  bring  over 
the  tolerated  fober,  civiHzed  diflinters,  to  the  formaUty 
of  faying  their  prayers  -f  liturgy-fafhion.  In  the  colony 
of  Rhode- Ifland,  difcreet  able  miffionaries  are  requifite. 

The  Britilh  miffionaries  of  the  three  diftincl  focieties, 
are  much  deficient,  when  compared  with  the  miffionaries 
of  other  nations  aniongft  the  heathen,     i.  For  many 

years 


•f  I  do  not  intend  to  derogate  from  the  liturgy  or  common-prayer 
pf  the  church  of  England,  from  their  veflmer.ts.  and  other  deco- 
rations and  ceremonies  (which  feme  Puritans  call  ecclefiaftical  Scene- 
^?)   from    their   fafts   and  feftivals.      BecAufe,   i.  So  much  of  the 
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years  lafl:  pad,  we  have  frequent  accounts  of  many  nu- 
merous converfions  of  the  heathen  in  the  Eaft-Indies  by 
the  Danifh  chriftian  proteftant  mifllonaries,  which  not 
only  *  propagates  our  chriftian  religion,  but  in  a  political 
view  brings  over  the  aborigines,  and  fecures  them  in  a 
national  intereft.  2.  The  French  mifllonaries  in  Canada 
are  indefatigable,  and  thereby  ferve  the  intereft  of  France, 
equally  with  that  of  chriftianity.    3.  The  popifh  miflion- 


Roman  breviaries  and  ceremonies,  were  to  be  retained,  as  were  con- 
fiftent  with  the  reformation ;  that  the  tranjilus  or  clunge  with  the 
vulgar  might  be  more  eafily  compiled  with.  2.  Thofe  of  the  con- 
feflion  of  Aug/burg,  and  Heidelberg  in  Germany,  the  Hugenots  of 
France,  the  Dutch  eftablifhed  church,  iSc.  have  printed  forms  of  prayer, 
and  a  fixed  pfalmody.  3.  The  Greek  and  Armenian  cTiurches  tolerated 
in  the  Turkifh  ,and  Perfian  dominions,  jnuft  have  vanifhed  many  centu- 
ries ago,  if  it  had  rot  been  for  the  outward  fliew  of  the  veftments  of 
their  clergy,  decorations  of  their  churches,  their  fafts  and  feftivals.  /{, 
•To  the  Weftminfter  prefbyterian  confefljon  of  faith,  is  annexed  a  direc- 
tory for  the  publick  worfbip  of  God,  amongft  other  things  the  feveral 
heads  to  be  obferved  in  their  public!:  prayers  are  directed. 

*  Mifllonaries  may  be  ufeful  in  a  double  capacity,  i.  Civil,  that  is, 
by  bringing  thofe  wild  nations  or  tribes,  into  the  intereft  worldly  or  po- 
litical of  their  conftituents,  and  of  keeping  them  ftcady  in  the  fame. 
2.  Religious,  for  this  they  are  principally  defjgned,  to  convert  the  hea- 
then to  the  religion  of  their  own  country  ;  by  purity  of  dodrine  and 
exemplary  life  to  eftabliih  religion  aad  good  manners  amongft  them  ; 
they  ought  chiefly  to  inculcate,  that  true  happinefs  confifts  In  health 
and  virtue  ;  that  the  effentials  of  religion  are  to  be  good  and  wife.  Mr, 
Hubbard,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  troubles  in  New-England  by  the  Indians, 
gives  a  wrong  turn,  in  terming  it,  "  The  Indians  carrying  on  the  de- 
figns  of  the  kingdom  of  darknefs,"  whereas  we  do  not  know  of  any 
Indians,  that  ever  attempted  to  pervert  our  people  in  aiFairs  of  religion, 
nor  to  make  them  abjure  the  chriilian  religion — The  moft  noted  and 
deferving  Englilh  miffionary,  that  hitherto  has  appeared  in  our  Britifh 
North- Am  erica  colonies,  was  the  rev.  Mr.  John  Elliot  of  Roxbury, 
called  the  Indian  Evangelift,  he  was  educated  at  Cambridge  in  Eng- 
land, came  over  to  Nev/England,  anno  1631,  was  60  years  minifter 
of  Roxbury,  adjoining  to  Bofton,  his  fuccefibr  Mr.  Walter  is  now  living, 
a  very  extraordinary  inftance  of  no  more  than  two  incumbents  in  the 
fpace  of  120  years  in  fucceffion.  Mr.  Elliot  died  i6go,  set.  %6.  His 
Indian  bible  (it  was  In  Natlck  Indian)  was  printed  at  Cambridge  1664  J 
after  his  death  it  was  repubJilhed  with  the  corredions  of  Mr.  Cotton, 
minifter  of  Plymouth. 

S  'aries 
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aries  in  China  from  feveral  European  nations,  by  their 
mathematical  ingenuity,  and  their  omnia  omnibus^  have 
been  very  ufeful  to  chriftianity. 

A    Dl  GRESSION 

Concerning  the  fettling  of  colonies  in  general ;  with  an  Uto- 
pian amufement,  or  loofe  propofals^  towards  regulating 
the  Britijh  colonies  in  the  north  continent  of  America. 

It  is  a  common  but  miftaken  notion,  that  fending  a- 
broad  colonies  weakens  the  mother- country :  Spain  is 
generally  adduced  for  the  inftance  -,  but  Spain  being  ill 
peopled  does  not  proceed  from  thence,  it  is  from  their 
native  floth,  from  driving  all  the  Moors  out  of  that 
country,  from  a  rigorous  inquifition  in  religious  affairs, 
from  vaft  numbers  of  friars  and  nuns  who  do  not  labour, 
and  who  are  not  allowed  to  propagate  their  fpecies :  For 
this  reafon,  and  from  the  popes  being  landlords  only  for 
life,  the  pope's  dominions  in  Italy  are  almoft  defolate  of 
people,  but  not  from  fending  out  of  colonies ;  they  have 
no  colonies. 

The  grandeur  of  Phoenicia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  was 
much  owing  to  their  colonies  •,  they  made  no  complaints 
of  their  colonies  depopulating  their  refpedive  mother- 
countries.  The  many  and  large  Dutch  colonies  in  the 
Eaft-Indies,  do  not  depopulate  Holland,  but  are  the  chief 
foundation  of  their  wealth.  How  vaftly  rich  muft 
France  have  been  in  a  very  fhort  time,  if  the  good  car- 
dinal Fleury*s  fcheme  of  trade  and  colonies  had  been 
followed,  in  place  of  their  idle  romantick  land-conquefts 
in  Europe. 

The  people  fent  from  Great-Britain  and  their  progeny 
made  vaftly  more  profitable  returns,  than  they  could  pof- 
iibly  have  done  by  their  labour  at  home :  I  do  not 
mean  idlers  and  foldiers  fent  only  for  the  defence  of  un- 
neceffary  multiplied  colonies ;  this  feems  to  be  bad  po- 
licy, by  exhaufting  their  mother- country  both  of  men 
and  money.  If  any  neighbouring  foreign  fettlement 
becomes  noxious,  let  us  deraolilh  or  difmantle  it,  when 
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in  our  power ;  and  prevent,  by  treaty  or  force  any  fu- 
ture fettlement ;  this  will  be  fufficient  and  profitable. 

The  nations  of  Great-Britain  are  not  a  numerous  peo- 
ple, and  therefore  cannot  fwarm  fo  much  (in  allufion  to 
bees)  as  fome  other  countries  of  Europe :  We  have 
found  and  do  pradice  two  confiderable  expedients,  to 
fupply  this  defedl.  i.  Importing  and  naturalizing  of  fo- 
reigners -,  witnefs  the  late  incredible  growth  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Penfilvania,  from  the  importation  of  Palatines 
and  Stralburghers  from  Germany.  By  an  aft  of  parlia- 
ment, any  foreigners  who,  after  the  firft  of  July  1 740, 
fliall  refide  in  any  of  his  majefty's  colonies  fcven  years 
or  more,  without  being  abfent  above  two  months  at  a 
time  from  the  colonies,  and  fhall  bring  a  certificate  of 
his  having  received  the  facrament  within  three  months  in 
fome  proteftant  congregation,  and  of  taking  the  oaths  to 
the  goverment  before  a  juftice,  and  regiftering  the  fame, 
fhall  be  deemed  as  natural-born  fubjeds.  2.  Importing 
and  employing  of  *  (laves  from  Africa ;  in  the  Weft -In- 
dia or  fugar-idands,  and  in  the  fouthern  diftrift  of  the 
Britilh  colonies  in  North-America,  they  are  about  300,000 
at  the  charge  of  about  30  j.  fterl.  per  annum  per  head. 
Thefe  negro  flaves  are  employed  in  the  produce  of  all 
our  fugars,  tobacco,  rice,  and  many  other  valuable  com- 
modities. 

The  difcouragements  and  hindrances  of  the  growth 
of  our  plantations,  which  require  to  be  remedied,  are  all 
impreifes,  becaufe  hitherto  our  plantations  have  no  fpare 
hands,  i.  Inlifting  of  landmen  as  foldiers  to  ferve 
without  their  feveral  provinces  or  colonies :  All  the  co- 
lonies want  more  people,  and  whites,  natives  of  Ame- 
rica, do  not  well  bear  tranfplantation  -,  of  the  two  com- 
panies fent  from  MafTachufets-bay  in  New-England  many 


*  From  obfervation  and  experience,  it  feems  to  be  an  ellablifhed 
opinion,  that  a  negro  man  of  4021.  is  in  value  equal  to  a  negro 
boy  of  1  o  ast.  and  proportionally  in  their  other  ages  upwards  and 
downwards, 

years 
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years  ago  for  the  relief  of  Jamaica,  not  above  fix  men 
returned  ;  of  the  500  men  fent  to  Cuba  expeditions,  not 
exceeding  50  men  returned;  of  the  4000  men  volun- 
teers upon  the  expedition  to  Louifbouig,  one  half  died 
of  ficknefles ;  and  they  who  returned,  came  home  with 
a  habit  of  idlenefs,  and  generally  con  fumed  more  than 
they  earned,  and  confequently  were  worfe  than  dead  : 
Inliftments  to  be  allowed  only  occafionally  in  cafes  of 
invafions  or  infurreftions  in  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
2.  Imprefling  of  idlers,  and  imprelling  of  failors  from 
the  inward-bound  trade,  leaving  a-board  proper  perfons 
to  take  care  of  the  intereft,  though  in  itfelf  illegal,  is  by 
cuflom  connived  at,  but  this  connivance  is  abufed  by 
fome  commanders,  impreffing  men  who  in  a  fpeciai 
manner  are  exempted  by  a£t  of  parliament,  fuch  as  fo- 
reign failors,  tradefmens  apprentices,  whole  crews  of 
merchant- (hips  outward-bound,  and  cleared  out,  without 
fecuring  the  veffels  from  difafters,  and  the  goods  from 
embezzelmcnts. 

1.  By  ad  of  parliament,  amongft  thofe  exempted  from 
impreffes,  are,  every  foreigner,  whether  feamen  or  land- 
men, who  fhall  ferve  in  any  merchant-fliip  or  privateer, 
belonging  to  the  fubjefts  of  Great-Britain.  There  are 
likewife  exempted  from  being  imprefled  into  his  majefty's 
fervice,  every  perfon  being  of  the  age  of  55  years  or 
under  18;  every  perfon  who  fhall  ufe  the  fea,  fhall  be 
exempted  from  being  imprcfTed  for  the  fpace  of  two 
years,  to  be  computed  from  his  firft  going  to  fea  -,  and 
every  perfon  who  having  ufed  the  fea,  fhall  bind  himfelf 

-  .apprentice  to  ferve  at  fea,  fhall  be  exempted  from  being 
impreiTed  for  the  fpace  of  three  years,  to  be  computed 
from  the  tim.e  of  binding. 

2.  The  navy  may  be  ferved  without  violent  imprefTcs  •, 
we  have  many  inftances  of  brave,  adive,  gallant  com- 
manders, who  have  carried  on  affairs  committed  to  their 
truft  with  good  expedition  and  fuccefs,  without  diftref- 
fmg  of  trade;  but  meerly  by  voluntary  inliftments, 
having  gained  the  aifedion  of  failors  in  general,  by  uf- 
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ing  tbofe  men  with  himianlty  and  benevolence  ;  a  noted 
inltancc  we  have  of  this  in  Sir  Peter  Warren,  a  gentleman 
of  an  univerfally  acknowledged  good  charader,  naturally 
good  and  humane,  always  friendly  to  trade,  benevolent, 
beloved  by  his  officers  and  common  failors,  afliduous  and 
ccnftant,  therefore  fuccefsful  and  fortunate. 

3.  If  the  foremaft  men  aboard  men  of  war  were 
more  humanely  ufed  by  all  their  officers,  perhaps  there 
would  be  no  occafion  for  imprefies :  their  encourage- 
inent  in  times  of  war  is  very  confiderable,  viz.  That 
All  officers,  feamen  and  foldiers,  on  board  every  Britifh 
man  of  war,  Ihall  have  the  fole  property  of  all  fhips 
and  merchandize  they  (hall  take  after  the  4th  of  January 
1739  in  Europe,  and  after  the  24th  of  June  1740  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world ;  to  be  divided  in  fuch  propor- 
tion as  the  crown  fhall  order  by  proclamation,  as  alfo  a 
bounty  of  5  /.  for  every  man  which  was  living  on  board 
any  veiTel  fo  taken  or  deftroyed,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
engagement  j  by  proclamation  the  dividends  were  to 
the  captain  3  8ths,  if  under  the  command  of  an  admi- 
ral w  warrant  commodore,  one  of  three  eighths  is  to 
the  admiral  or  commodore  -,  i  8th  to  the  lieutenants  and 
mafter  ;  i  8th  to  the  warrant  officers  ;  i  Sth  to  the  petty 
officers,  and  2  8ths  to  the  private  men.  By  ad  of  the 
general  affembly  of  MalTachufetts-bay,  the  provincial 
armed  vefTels  in  dividing  their  captures,  2  8ths  is  allot- 
ted to  the  captain,  and  3  8ths  to  the  private  men,  be- 
caufe  the  private  men  of  a  provincial  privateer  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  good  livers  and  inhabitants,  thofe  belonging 
to  men  of  war  are  generally  abandoned  vagrants,  and 
any  additional  pence  renders  them  more  dififoluce  and  in- 
capable or  negligent  of  their  duty. 

There  are  many  other  encouragements  to  provide  the 
navy  with  voluntier  failors  -,  and  to  prevent  arbitrary 
and  violent  impreffes,  unnatural  in  a  free  Britifli  confti- 
tution  ;  for  inftance, 

4.  For  the  better  encouraging  foreign  feamen  to  ferve 
on  board  Britifh  fhips,  it  is  enaded.  that  every  fuch 

foreign 
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foreign  feaman,  who  (hall  after  the  firft  day  of  January 
1739,  have  ferved  during  the  war,  on  board  any  Britifh 
man  of  war,  merchant-fhip,  or  privateer,  for  two  years, 
Ihall  be  deemed  a  natural-born  fubjeft  of  Great-Britain, 
and  fhall  enjoy  all  the  privileges,  &c.  as  an  aflual  na- 
tive of  Great-Britain. — Provided,  that  no  perfon  thus  na- 
turalized, Ihall  be  of  the  privy  council,  or  fhall  have 
any  place  of  truft  civil  or  military,  or  have  any  grant 
of  lands  from  the  crown.  ImprelTing  of  feamen  for 
the  fervice  of  the  navy,  prevents  the  increafe  of  (hipping 
and  feamen  in  the  colonies,  and  occafionally  makes 
*  riots  and  dangerous  tumults ;  the  impreffing  of  fea- 
men has  in  part  been  redreffed  by  a  late  a<fl  of  parlia- 
ment. There  had  long  fubfifted  a  difpute  between 
the  admiralty  and  the  trade,  concerning  the  impreffing  of 
failors :  the  firft  infifted  that,  commanders  of  priva- 
teers, and  mailers  of  merchant- men,  did  encourage  de- 
fertion  from  his  Majefty's  Ihips  of  war  by  entertaining 
and  hiring  deferters  •,  the  merchants  complained  of  the 
great  hardfhips  upon  trade  and  navigation,  from  the 
arbitrary  unreafonable  imprefs  of  hands  by  indifcreet 
captains  and  commanders:  to  accommodate  this  affair 

*  Our  province  in  a  peculiar  manner  (I  am  apt  to  call  MafTachufetts- 
bay  our  province,  becaufe,  at  this  writing,  of  my  refidence  there) 
requires  fome  more  Tevere  adls  againft  riot,  mobs,  and  tumults.  The 
leafl  appearance  of  a  mob  (fo  called  from  Mobile  Fulgui)  ought  to  be 
fupprelfed,  even  where  their  intention  in  any  particular  affair  is  of 
itfelf  very  good  ;  becaufe  they  become  nurferies  for  dangerous  tu- 
mults;  I  ihall  give  an  inftance  or  two  in  Bofton.  1.  A  few  years 
"ago,  a  houfe  of  notorious  evil  fame,  known  by  the  name  of  mo- 
ther Gr n's  was  ranfackt  by  a  fmall  mob  in  the  prefence  of,  fome 

fay,  by  inftigation  of  fome  well-meaning  magiftrates,  the  confequence 
was,  the  mob  a  few  days  afterwards  demolilhed  the  publick  market- 
houfe,  and  carried  off  the  materials  for  their  own  private  ufe.  2. 
For  fome  years  pail  upon  the  5th  of  Nov.  being  the  anniverfary  Gun- 
Powder-Treafon  day,  feveral  mobs,  have  carried  about  pageants  of  the 
Pope,  the  Devil,  and  Pretender ;  thefe  gun-powder-treafon  mobs 
yearly  iiicreafe  i  a  few  days  after  the  gun-powder-treafon  pagean- 
tries or  mobs,  an  imprefs  in  Boilon  harbour,  with  the  recent  accident 
of  two  men  in  Bofton,  being  murdered  by  a  prefs-gang,  occafioned 
a  very  great  tum'oit  in  Bofton. 

8  ^  the 
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the  parliament  of  Great- Britain  in  their  wifdom  paffed 
an  ad  anno  1746,  that  privateers  or  merchant-men  har- 
bouring deferters  from  the  King's  fhips,  Ihould  forfeit 
50/.  fterl.  per  man  •,  and  any  officer  of  a  man  of  war 
impreffing  any  failor  (deferters  excepted)  on  fhore  or  on 
board  (hall  pay  50/.  fterl.  for  each  man  impreffed.  This 
aft  is  only  in  relation  to  the  fugar-ifland  colonies ;  it 
might  eafily  when  in  agitation  have  been  extended  to 
the  continent  colonies  of  North- America  by  proper  ap- 
plication of  their  fevcral  agents ;  in  a  particular  man- 
ner New-England  claimed  this  exemption  (if  their  agents 
had  had  that  addrefs,  intereft,  vigilancy  and  afllduity 
which  their  duty  required)  by  having  lately  fufFered  lb 
much  in  their  perfons  and  purfes  by  a  voluntary  expe- 
dition in  favour  of  their  mother-country  againft  Louif- 
bourg  :  1  am  apt  to  think  that  being  too  forward  beyond 
our  natural  abilities,  may  give  the  miniftry  at  home  Ibme 
reafon  to  imagine,  that  New-England  is  fo  increafed  in 
people,  as  to  have  many  idlers  to  fpare ;  as  appears  by 
their  order  for  two  regiments  of  foldiers  (or  2000  men) 
from  hence,  in  addition  to  the  garrifon  of  Louilbourg : 
at  prefent,  I  hope  the  miniftry  are  convinced  that  New- 
England  cannot  fpare  idlers  fufficient  to  make  one  regi- 
ment compleat.  1  fpeak  for  the  intereft  of  the  country, 
and  impartially  in  general,  my  intereft  being  in  that  coun- 
try fome  may  wrongly  think  that  I  am  partial. 

Before  the  plantation  or  colony  trade  took  place,  the 
trade  of  England  confifted  only  in  the  exportation  of  tin  *, 


*  Britain  furpafles  all  the  world  for  woollen  manufaftures  and  for 
tin  ;  the  Phoenicians  had  colonies  in  the  Caffiteredes  or  Britifli  iflands, 
becaufe  of  their  Tin  :  there  is  no  known  place  of  the  earth,  where 
fuch  quantities  of  tin  are  to  be  found ;  Mr.  Davenant,  a  former  in- 
fpeftor-general  of  the  imports  and  exports,  in  his  reports  anno  171 1, 
writes,  that  the  contract  for  tin,  was  1600  tun  ftannery  weight,  or 
17 14  tun,  508  lb.  avoirdapois  weight ;  which  is  more  than  is  taken  off 
by  foreign  exportation  and  hems  ccnfumption,  and  may  tend  to  make 
the  coramodit)'  a  drug. 

lead. 
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lead,  leather t,  grain,  and  wool*:  by  colonies  ouf 
trade  and  navigation  is  vaftly  improved  ;  Cromwell  and 
the  rump  parliament  had  good  notions  of  trade  in  ge- 
neral, and  particularly  of  the  plantation  trade ;  they  had 
a  fcheme  to  bring  the  Dutch  to  reafon,  for  fome  out- 
rages they  had  done  us  in  our  fpice  trade  and  other 
affairs ;  but  the  fubfequent  reigns  of  the  indolent 
Charles  the  fecond,  and  of  the  popidi  prieft-rid  James 
the  fecond,  were  great  damps.  The  addition  which  the 
factories  and  colonies  have  made  to  our  trade  and  na- 


\  Great-Britain  produces  more  Grain,  than  they  can  confume,  and 
there  are  certain  bounties  given  upon  its  exportation,  when  prices  do 
not  exceed  fpecified  rates  ;  and  upon  the  exportation  of  manufaftures 
from  grain,  there  are  bounties  and  drawbacks,  v.  g.  Upon  malt, 
beer,  malt-ipirits.  In  England  from  a  confumption  of  about  80,000 
quarters  of  malt  are  raanufadlured  about  1,600,000  gallons  of  malt- 
fpirits,  which  pays  upwards  of  150,000/.  ilerl.  per  an.  to  the  publick 
revenue. 

*  Wool  and  woollens  are  the  greateft  and  moft  profitable  commo- 
dity of  the  produce  and  manufadures  of  Great-Bncain,  on  which  the 
•Value  of  lands  and  the  trade  of  the  nation  do  chiefly  depend.  The 
gain  in  mannfafturing  of  wool  is  fo  confiderable,  that  the  greateft 
penalties,  even  to  death,  prohibits  the  exportation  of  wool  not  mann- 
faclured  ;  the  admiralty  appoint  cruizers  on  the  coafts  of  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland,  to  intercept  the  exportation  of  wool ;  thefe  penalties 
were  extended  to  wool  from  Ireland ;  and  afterwards  to  the  planta- 
tions ;  by  Z&.  of  parliament,  after  Dec.  1.  1699,  no  wool  nor  woollens 
the  produce  of  any  of  the  Englilh  plantations  in  America,  to  be  fliipp'd 
cfr  on  any  pretence  wJiatfoever  ;  as  alio  that  no  iuch  wool  or  woollens 
the  produce  of  any  of  the  Englifh  plantations  in  America  fhall  be 
loaden  upon  any  horfe,  cart,  or  other  carriage,  to  the  intent  aad  pur- 
poie  to  be  exported,  tranfported,  carried  or  conveyed  out  of  the  faid 
"Englifh  plantations,  to  any  other  of  the  faid  plantations,  or  to  any 
other  place  whatfoever,  upon  the  fame  pains,  penalties,  and  for- 
feitures ;  which  are  forfeiture  of  goods  and  carriage,  and  500/.  fterl. 
£.'e. 

Our  woollens  are  above  one  third  of  our  unlverfal  export.  At  a 
medium  our  wool  manufadtured  is  double  the  value  of  the  wool  it- 
feif ;  and  dedudling  all  charges,  one  third  of  the  neat  profit  goes  to 
the  landlord.  We  import  about  5000  bags  of  Spanifh  or  Segovia 
wool  per  annum,  it  is  of  a  fine  grain,  without  a  mixture  of  it  no 
fuperhne  cloths  can  be  made ;  but  of  a  Ihort  ftaple,  it  cannot  be 
wrought  without  a  mixture  of  Englilh  or  other  wool  o(  a  longer 
ilaple. 
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vigation  is  immenfe,  viz.  the  India  trade,  fur  and  fkin 
trade,  cod-fifhery  and  fifh-oil,  naval  (lores,  tobacco, 
rice,  fugar,  and  other  Weft-India  Ifland  produce.  Be- 
fides  the  profits  they  atford  to  the  planters,  merchants, 
land  navigation  owners,  they  yield  great  branches  of  re- 
Venue  to  the  publick  treafury,  the  Eaft-India  trade  about 
300,000^.  fterling  per  ann.  tobacco  200.^000 £.  fterling, 
fugars  150,000;^.  fterling,  i^c. 

In  multiplying  of  colonies,  there  are  boundaries  which 
to  advantage  cannot  be  exceeded  :  thus  our  fugar  colo- 
nies produce  as  much  fugar  as  we  can  vent  to  profit ; 
the  fame  may  be  faid  of  rice,  and  perhaps  of  tobacco  ; 
if  we  increafe  in  thefe,  their  prices  at  market  from  their 
plenty  muft  fall,  and  not  yield  a  fufficient  profit. 

The  regulations  in  the  colony-trade,  ought  to  be  al- 
tered according  as  circumftances  of  time,  ^c.  may  re- 
quire ;  for  inftanCe,  feeing  by  an  arret  of  the  council  of 
ftate  1726,  the  French  colonies  are  allowed  to  carry  their 
produce  diredlly  to  other  ports  of  Europe,  but  the  vef- 
lels  to  return  diredly  to  the  ports  of  France  from  whence 
they  fet  out:  therefore  Great  Britain  feems  to  be  under 
a  neceflity  to  take  off  all  enumerations  (that  of  fugar  and 
rice  is  lately  in  part  taken  off)  but  that  the  veffels  which 
carry  plantation-goods  to  foreign  ports,  fhall  clear  out 
from  Great-Britain  before  they  return  to  the  plantations, 
this  would  prevent  their  carrying  foreign  goods  to  our 
plantations  direftly,  and  would  maintain  the  proper  de- 
pendency of  the  colonies  upon  their  mother- country. 

^he  Uiopian  amufement. 

I  Ihall  conclude  the  general  hiftory  of  the  Britifli 
North- America  colonies,  being  the  firft  part  of  our  fum- 
mary,  by  a  fcheme  for  the  better  regulating  thefe  co- 
lonies. It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  fuch  confiderable 
alterations  are  to  be  made,  and  therefore  may  be  called 
an  idle  fcheme  ;  but,  perhaps,  it  may  give  fome  hints 
towards  redifying  feveral  things,  which  much  require 
emendations. 

R  By 
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By  the  general  patent  of  King  James  I.  anno  i6o^, 
the  fea-line  of  the  EngHlli  North- America,  at  that  time 
called  North  and  South-Virginia,  was  to  have  been  di- 
vided into  colonies  -f  of  loo  miles  fquare,  being  for 
each  colony,  lOO  miles  upon  the  fea -,  but  this  patent 
was  foon  vacated,  and  the  propofed  divifions  did  not 
take  place  :  afterwards  royal  grants  were  made  at  fundry 
times,  to  various  grantees  of  fingle  perfons  or  commu- 
nities, of  different  humours  and  views ;  fo  that  bounda- 
ries (the  countries  not  being  well  explored,  inftance, 
Merrimack  river  with  relation  to  the  boundaries  of  Maf- 
fachufetts-Bay,  and  New-Hamp(hire  colonies)  were  un- 
certain, and  their  conftitutions  different.  The  colonies 
at  this  time  are  arrived  to  a  flate  of  confiderable  matu- 
rity, and  the  conveniences  and  inconveniences  of  the 
politia  or  polity  of  the  feverai  colonies  are  now  apparent ; 
perhaps  it  would  be  for  the  intereft  of  the  nations  of 
Great-Britain,  and  for  the  eafe  of  the  miniftry  or  mana- 
gers at  the  court  of  Great-Britain,  to  reduce  them  to 
ibme  general  uniformity  ;  referring  to  their  feverai  gene- 
ral aflfemblies  or  legiQatures,  the  railing  of  taxes,  and 
appropriating  the  fame,  with  the  affairs  relating  to  their 
different  or  fundry  produces  and  trade ;  thefe  may  be 
called  their  municipal  laws. 

Previoufly,  at  the  court  of  Great-Britain,  there  may 
be  conftituted  A  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations 
for  direftion  •,  to  be  compofed  of  gentlemen  returned 
home,  who  have  formerly  been  governors  of  colonies, 
'  judges  of  vice-admiralty,  confuls  at  foreign  ports  of  trade, 
commodores  who  have  ferved  fome  time  in  plantation- 
ftations,  furveyor-generals,  and  coliediors  of  the  cuftoms 
in  the  colonies,  planters,  merchants,  and  factors  who 
follow  the  plantation  trade  :  fome  few  of  thefe  may  have 
fallaries,  and  obliged  to  a  clofe  attendance  ;  the  others 
may  be  honorary,  and  with  equal  power  of  management 
when  prefent :  the  agents  (they  are  properly  their  attor- 
neys) of  the  colonies  to  attend  when  called  upon. 

t  Page  204-  ^,  . 
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This  board  being  conftituted,  their  firft  bufinefs  may- 
be to  compofe  a  draught  of  a  body  of  general  Jaws  for 
all  the  plantations  (it  may  be  called  the  magna  chart  a 
OF  THE  British  colonies  in  America)  by  perufing 
the  prefent  law-books  of  the  feveral  colonies,  and  from 
their  own  perfonal  experience  and  obfervation,  with  the 
affiftance  of  the  attorney  and  folicitor- general,  or  of  fome 
other  eminent  lawyers.  This  draught  of  general  laws 
for  the  plantations  to  be  laid  before  the  Britilh  parliament 
for  their  approbation,  and  to  be  pafTed  into  a  publick 
a<fl  of  parliament ;  in  procefs  of  time,  and  as  things  may- 
require,  fubfequent  parHaments  may  make  additions  and 
amendments.  All  thefe  general  laws  may  be  comprifed 
in  t  one  pocket-volume. 

Some  of  thefe  plantation  general  laws,  may  relate  to  the 
following  articles. 

I.  Property  fhall  permanently  remain  as  at  prefent, 
and  transferable  according  to  law,  with  a  claufe  lor  qui- 
eting poiTeflions. 

Proprietary  and  charter-governments  to  be  vacated  for 
equivalents,  either  in  money,  or  a  further- addition  of 
land-property,  and  all  governments  of  the  colonies  to 
be  vefted  in  the  crown  *. 

The 


•f  The  laws  of  nations  of  long  ftanding  have  been  reduced  with 
great  utility  into  a  fmall  compafs.  The  Roman  pendeds  are  in  iifty- 
one  titles.  Lewis  XIV.  of  France  reduced  all  the  laws  of  that  great 
country  into  two  fmall  pocket  volumes,  called  Code  de  Louis  des  af- 
faires de  7ner,  and  Code  de  Louis  des  affaires  de  terre.  The  laws  of 
Scotland  preceding  the  union,  are  in  three  duodecimo  volumes.  The 
laws  of  Denmark  are  in  one  quarto  volume. 

*  To  fome  original  grantees,  the  government  of  the  colony  was 
equally  their  property,  as  that  of  the  foil.  It  has  been  a  praftice 
time  out  of  mind,  with  the  Biitilli  legillatures,  for  a  publick  good 
ufe,  to  take  away  private  property,  allowing  proper  adequate  com- 
penfation.  In  fuch  grants  of  coloaies,  government  and  land-pro- 
perty are  not  to  be  deemed  for  ever  infeparable  ;  the  Earl  of  Granville 
(formerly  -Lord  Carteret)  had  one  eighth  of  the  governmeat  as  well 
R  2  as 
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The  government  of  all  the  northern  American  conti- 
nent-colonies being  thus  in  the  crown,  that  country 
may,  at  the  plealure  of  the  court  of  Great-Britain,  be 
divided  into  fundry  governments  more  uniform,  equal, 
and  convenient  for  the  attendance  of  perfons  concerned 
in  their  provincial  courts,  than  at  prefent,  without  any 
damage  or  infradion  of  +  property  :  moreover,  the  fc- 
veral  colonies  will  be  more  adequate  checks  upon  one 

another 


as  of  the  foil  of  Carolinas ;  lately  he  refigned  his  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  crown,  retaining  his  eighth  part  of  the  foil,  which  is  laid 
off  diftindl,  but  fome  think  too  amply,  either  as  an  equivalent  for  re- 
figning  his  fhare  in  that  government,  or  by  way  of  indulgence  as  a 
court-favourite  :  the  people  of  New-Jerlies  were  fo  mutinous  for  two 
or  three  years,  that  the  proprietors  (the  proprietors  are  many)  for 
their  own  eafe,  furrendred  the  government  to  the  Queen  in  council,  by 
an  inflrument  dated  April  17,  1702. 

•f-  Where  the  property  belongs  to  one  family  (as  the  Earl  of  Gran- 
ville, Lord  Fairfax,  Lord  Baltimore,  and  Pen's)  there  is  no  difficulty, 
becaufe  no  damage  is  done  to  the  property  of  the  foil,  by  fubjeding 
fome  part  of  it  to  the  jurifdiflion  of  one  government,  and  the  other 
part  of  it  to  the  jurifdiftion  of  an  adjacent  government :  but  where 
the  property  of  the  foil  belongs  to  a  communicy,  as  in  three  of  the  co- 
lonies of  New-England  ;  in  fplitting  of  colonies  for  uniformity  and 
convenience,  there  feems  to  be  fome  difficulty  in  dividing  or  adjufting 
the  property  of  colony -lands  remaining,  not  granted  to  private  per- 
fons, this  diiticulty  vanifhes  in  courfe  of  years.  The  colony  of  Rhode- 
]fiand  has  made  grants  of  all  their  community -lands  to  fundry  private 
perfons  many  years  fince  :  the  colony  of  Connefticut  fold  the  re- 
mainder of  their  colony -lands,  anno  1737,  being  feven  townftiips  in 
its  north- weft  corner,  to  private  perfons  by  publick  vendue  j  the  in* 
tereil  of  the  purchafe-money  is  wifely  applied  towards  the  fupport  of 
free-fehools.  In  the  province  of  Malfachul'ett's-bay  (cheir  govern- 
ment is  in  the  crown,  but  the  property  of  their  lands  or  foil  is  in  the 
community)  of  their  old  charter-colony  lands,  not  exceeding  the  value 
of  four  or  five  townfhips  or  parifhes  of  fix  miles  fquare  each,  remains 
not  granted  to  private  perfons  :  in  their  additional  province  of  Maine, 
a  line  of  two  townfliips  deep  (the  valuable  part  of  that  country)  along 
the  fea  and  rivers  is  already  become  private  property,  fo  that  the  re- 
mainder, cf  !eff  value,  may  be  refigned  to  the  crown  for  fome  valua- 
ble confideradon,  to  be  applied  towards  paying  the  province  debt. 
Befides,  by  ucaty  with  the  Indians  anno  1725,  all  thofe  lands  hither- 
to not  conveyed  to  private  perfons,  were  referved  to  the  Indians. 

N.  B. 
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another  in  cafes  of  mutiny  or  infurredions.  The  feveral 
colonies  as  at  prefent  are  at  length,  and  with  much  dif- 
ficulty, become  well-bounded  and  diftinguifhed  (the  line 
between  Maryland  and  Pennfylvania  excepted)  and  there- 
fore without  any  trouble  may  be  reduced  into  the  follow- 
ing governments. 

1.  Nova-Scotia. 

2.  Sagadahock,  Province  of  Main,  and  New-Hamp- 
fhire. 

3.  Maffachufetts-bay. 

4.  Rhode -iQand,  and  Connecticut. 

5.  New-York,  and  New-JeYfies. 

6.  Pennfylvania,  and  the  three  lower  counties  uppn 
Delaware  river. 

7.  Maryland. 

8.  Virginia. 

^.  North -Carolina. 

10.  South-Carolina. 

11.  Georgia, 

Hudfon*s-bay  is  not  a  colony,  and  confifts  only  of  very 
much  feparated  fmall  factories  or  lodges,  at  the  mouths 
of  fome  confiderable  rivers,  where  the  Indians  in  their 
canoes  come  to  trade  with  furs  and  fkins.  Newfoundland 
is  not  a  colony,  but  only  a  number  of  good  harbours  for 
curing  of  cod-fifh  ;  the  foil  is  good  for  nothing. 

As  the  country  and  rivers  are  now  well  explored  and 
known,  if  the  colonies  were  to  be  new-modelled,  they 
might  be  more  diftinftly  bounded  as  follows. 

Nova-Scotia,  which  is  bounded  by  the  river  and  gulph 
of  St.  Laurence,  by  the  Atlantick  ocean,  and  Bay  of 
Fundi,  Ihall  be  further  bounded  by  boundary,  No.  i. 
being  St.  John's  river,  ^c. 

N.  B.  In  thefe  ccmmunity-colonies,  when  they  made  grants  to  pri- 
vate perfons,  if  they  had  fubjefted  the  granted  lands  to  fome  fmall 
certain  quit-rents,  thefe  quit-rents  would  have  been  a  permanent  branch 
of  the  publick  revenue  towards  the  charges  of  government ;  and  would 
have  prevented  large  tra(Ss  of  granted  lands  from  being  ingroifed,  ly- 
ing idle  and  wafte, 

R  3  In 
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In  the  boundaries  of  the  feveral  colonies  according  to 
this  fcheme,  I  mean  a  due  true  courle,  but  not  according 
to  compafs  or  magnetick  needle,  becaufe  of  the  continued 
irregular  progreffive  variations. 

1.  St.  John's  river,  from  its  mouth  up  to— — N.  lat, 
and  thence  in  a  courfe  true  north  to  St.  Laurence  river, 
called  Canada  river. 

2.  Sagadahock  entrance,  and  up  Qiienebeck  river  to  N. 
lat. — and  then  north  to  the  river  of  St.  Laurence. 

3.  Up  Merrimack  river  to  its  fork  in  N.  lat, — near  En* 
dicot's  tree,  and  thence  north  to  St.  Laurence  river. 

4.  Up  Connecflicut  river  to — N-  lat.  and  thence  north 
to  the  river  of  St.  Laurence. 

■■5.  Up  Hudfon's  river  to  the  carrying-place  to  Wood- 
creek,  by  Woodcreek,  and  the  drowned  lands  to  lake 
Champlain,  by  lake  Champlain,  and  down  the  river 
Chamblais  to  St.  Laurence  river. 

6.  Up  Delaware- bay,  and  river  to  N.  lat.— and  thence 
north  to  lake  Ontario. 

7.  Up  Chefapeak-bay,  and  Sefquahana  river  to  N.  lat, 
—and  thence  north  to  lake  Ontario. 

8.  Up  Chowan  found,  and  Roanoke  river  to long. 

weft  from  London,  and  thence  due  weft  to  the  Apalatiaa 
mountains,  or  further  weft  to  the  river  Miffiilippi. 

9.  Up  Winea-bay,  and  Peddie  river  to W.  long. 

and  thence  weft  to  the  Apalatian  mountains,  or  further  to 
the  river  of  Miftiffippi. 

•   ID.  Up  the  Savanna  river  to W.  long,  and  thence 

weft  to  the  Apalatian  mountains,  or  further  to  the  great 
river  Miffifilppi. 

11.  Finally,  is  the  new  Utopian  colony  of  Georgia, 
which  may  extend  fouth  and  weft  indefinitely. 

Iflands  in  the  dividing  bays  and  rivers  may  be  annexed 
in  whole  to  one  of  the  adjoining  provinces,  or  partly  to 
one,  and  partly  to  the  other. 

II.  In  each  colony  or  province,  there  may  be  a  legl- 
fiature  for  raifmg  of  taxes,   and  for  appropriating  the 

fame 
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fame  to  the  fundry  articles  of  the  charges  of  government, 
and  for  ena6ling  of  municipal  laws,  adapted  to  the  pecu- 
liar circumftances  of  the  colony,  to  be  fent  home  (it  for 
any  confiderable  period)  for  approbation  :  if  prefented, 

and  not  difallowed  by  the  King  in  council  after 

time,  fuch  plantation  laws,  Ihall  be  deemed  good,  as  if 
ratified. 

The  leglQatures  may  confift  of  three  negatives : 
I.  The  governour  with  advice  of  the  King^s  or  go- 
vernour's  council  -f  appointed  by  the  crown,    with  re- 
commendation of  the  Board  of  trade  and  plantations  s 
this  may  be  called  the  King*s  negative. 

2d  negative  may  be  fome  particular  hereditary  lords 
of  large  manors  (v.  g.  Randaer,  Levingfton,  Beekman 
in  New-York  government)  appointed  by  royal  patents : 
The  qualifications  may  be  a  land  eftate  in  conftituted 
townfhips  or  parifhes,  not  lefs  than  three  thoufand  acres, 

and  who  ihall  pay  at  lead £.  fter,  value  in 

every  thoufand  pound  province  rate ;  fomething  of  this 
nature  was  defigned  in  the  beginning  of  Carolina  fettle- 
ment.  Thefe  Patricii  or  hereditary  Optimates  will  be  a 
credit  to  the  country,  and  may  be  called  the  upper  houfe 
of  aflembly.  Thofe  lands  to  be  in  tail  general,  that  is, 
to  females  in  dthdi  of  males  (while  in  females  that 
vote  lies  dormant,  until  a  male,  the  iffue  of  this  female 
fhall  appear)  indivifible  and  unalienable  :  this  feems  to  be 
confonant  to  the  fecond  negative  in  the  parliament  of 
Great-Britain. 

3d  negative  is  the  reprefentatives  of  the  common 
people  from  their  feveral  diftridls  ;  and  may  be  called 
the  lower  houfe  of  affembly,  or  the  common   houfe  of 


-f-  In  all  our  colonies,  Pennfylvania  excepted,  the  council  is  one  of 
the  three  negatives  in  the  legiflaturci  in  King's  governments  it  feems 
unequal  (I  do  not  fay  abfurd)  becaufe  as  the  crown  has  the  appointing 
of  the  governour,  and  of  his  council ;  the  crown  is  veiled  with  two 
negatives  in  three  :  therefore  it  is  propofed,  that  the  King's  or  gover- 
nour's  council,  fhall  have  no  other  concern  in  the  legiflature,  than  by 
advice  to  the  governour  in  his  negative. 

affembly. 
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affembly.  At  prefent  they  are  variously  reprefented,  2l% 
may  appear  in  the  following  fedions,  concerning  the 
feveral  colonies.  Perhaps  a  general  uniformity  might  be 
expedient,  that  is,  two  or  more  reprefentatives  from  each 
county,  and  two  reprefentatives  from  each  fhire  town : 
the  qualification  for  the  eledlors  to  be  40  s.  per  annum 
fterling  value  of  freehold,  or  50;^.  fterling  value  prin- 
cipal in  any  eftate  real  or  perfonal ;  the  qualification  of 
the  defied,  reprefentative,  or  deputy  to  be — • — per  ann. 

land  rent,  or principal  eftate  of  any  kind  clear  of 

all  incumbrances.  As  the  reprefentatives  of  counties 
and  towns  are  not  elefted  as  agents  for  thefe  counties 
or  townfhips  at  the  general  court,  but  as  their  quota  of 
the  commons  reprefentation  in  the  province  ;  wheq 
they  find  a  perfon  well  qualified  in  knowledge  and  ho- 
nefty,  though  not  a  town  refident  (in  the  out-town- 
fhips  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  refidents  or  fettlers 
do  underftand  much  of  ftate-policy  affairs)  they  may 
have  the  privilege  of  eledling  that  perfon,  though  a  * 
non-refident,  but  with  fome  natural  intereft  of  freehold 
in  the  county  or  townfhips. 

As  upon  frivolous  occafions  difputes  fometirnes  hap- 
pen between  the  feveral  negatives  -,  and  thereby  their 
general  affemblies  fpend  much  idle  time,  attended  with 
extraordinary  charge,  ^nd  delay  of  bufinefs :  therefore 
in  times  of^  peace,  they  fhall  not  fit  at  one  fefTion  exceed- 
ing  r 1  days ;  which  will  oblige  the  repre- 
fentatives of  the  people  to  a  quicker  difpatch  of  bufinefs, 
and  will  prevent  the  governours  from  forcing  them  into 
their  own  interefted  meafures,  by  an  inconvenient  long 
attendance. 

As  ih  fome  colonies,  their  affemblies  have  refufed  or 
„__ 1 .   .  ■ ..■» — — 

*  In  the  Maflachufetts-bay  colony,  5  William  and  Mary  it  was 
enaded,  that  no  town  in  the  province  fhall  chufe  any  reprefentative, 
unlefs  he  be  a  freeholder  and  refident  in  fuch  town  for  which  they  are 
chofen  to  reprefent. 

f  The  diet  of  Poland  for  this  reafon,  have  fuch  a  regulation, 
cftablifhed  in  perpetuity. 

neglefled 
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pegle6ted  for  fome  years  following,  to  fupply  the  ordi^ 
nary  charges  of  their  governments :  therefore  if  fuch  a 
negled  happen  in  any  colony  for  two  years  running,  the 
board  of  trade  and  plantations  fhall  be  impowered  to  tax 
that  colony,  and  make  an  afiefiment  in  proportion  to 
fome  former  afTeffment,  and  the  ufual  or  laft  chofen  col- 
lectors  and  conftables  be  obliged  to  colledl  the  fame, 
and  carry  it  into  their  refpedive  treafuries,  to  be  applied 
as  the  faid  board  fhall  dired,  but  for  the  ufe  of  the 
charges  of  the  particular  colony,  and  for  no  other  ufe. 

]n.  Religion.  *'  For  the  greater  eafe  and  encou- 
ragement  of  the  fettlers,  there  fhall  for  ever  hereafter  be 
a  liberty  of  .confcience  (this  is  in  the  words  of  the  charter 
of  the  province  of  MafTachufetts-bay)  allowed  in  the 
worlhip  of  God,  to  all  Chriftians,  *  Papifts  excepted  j'* 
and  without  any  peculiar  religious  qualifications  for  of- 
fices.. As  the  church  of  England  by  the  articles  of  union 
is  the  national  church  of  all  the  Britifh  plantations,  their 
minifters  muft  be  licenfed  by  their  diocefan;  but  all 
other  communities,  their  places  for  religious  worfhip, 
may  be  licenfed  by  the  quarter  fefTions,  and  regiftred. 
Upon  any  complaints  in  cafes  of  life  or  dodrine  of  the 
minifters,  the  quarter  feilions  may  appoint  fome  know- 
ing, difcreet  rpinifters  of  the  gofpel  in  the  neighbour- 
hood (this  is  a  jury  of  their  peers)  to  enquire  into  the 
matter,  and  make  a  report  of  their  opinion  to  the  quar- 
ter fefiions.  Preachers  and  exhorters  -f  not  licenfed  by 
the  quarter  fefiions,  who  fhall  intrude  without  the  invi- 
tation or  confent  of  town  or  parifh-minifter  ( as  by 
their  noife  and  nonfenfe  they  may  alienate  the  minds  of 
weak  people  from  their  own  fettled  minifters}  fhall  be 

deem'd 


*  Page  225. 

-f  Vagrant  enthafiafts,  fuch  as  are,  at  this  prefent  writing,  Mr. 
W — f — d,  and  his  brethren  ;  if  they  could  be  fo  apprivcise  or  tamed, 
as  to  fubmit  to  regulations,  the  edge  of  their  fiery  zeal  might  be  turn- 
ed toward  Indians  converfions,  which  would  be  of  goqd  ufe  in  a  pq- 
litical  as  well  as  religious  view ;  this  is  pradifed  with  good  eiFedt 

by 
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deemed  as  fortune-tellers,  idle  and  diforderly  perfons, 
vagrants  and  vagabonds.  That  the  parfons  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  the  minifters  of  the  tolerated 
communities  be  enjoined  to  live  in  exemplary  charity 
and  -f-  brotherhood.  That  their  pulpit  dilcoyrfes  may 
principally  relate  to  things  which  do  not  fall  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  municipal  laws  -,  to  preach  up  indu- 
ftry,  and  frugality  \  to  preach  down  idlenefs,  a  diflb- 
lute  life,  and  fraud  ;  never  to  intermeddle  in  affairs  of 
Hate;  no  pulpit  invedlives  againft  tolerated  religious 
feds,  that  as  Dr.  Swift  humouroufly  expreffes  it,  "  their 
religious  zeal  having  no  vent  by  their  tongues,  may  be 
turned  into  the  proper  channel  of  an  exemplary  life.'* 

IV.  Judicatories.  That  in  the  feveral  colonies,  the 
legiQatures  or  general  affemblies,  may  have  a  power  to 
jere<5l  judicatories  for  crimes  capital  or  not  capital  j  for 
pleas  real,  perfonal,  or  mixt  ;  and  to  elefl  judges  and 
juftices  not  annually  or  durante  heneplacito,  but  for  life, 
or  quamdiu  fe  bene  gejferint  ;  and  when  by  reafon  of 
age  in  the  judges,  their  intelledual  faculties  become  lan- 


by  our  French  neighbours  of  Canada.  At  prefent  their  zeal  is  ill- 
pointed  ;  in  towns  of  bufinefs,  poor  deluded  tradefmen  and  labour- 
ers (whofe  time  is  their  only  eftate)  are  called  off  to  their  exhorta- 
tions; to  the  private  detriment  of  their  families,  and  great  damage 
to  the  publick  ;  thus,  perhaps,  every  exhortation  of  W — f — d  was 
about  looOj^.  damage  to  Bofton  in  New-England. 

That  the  miffionaries  be  canton'd  along  the  Indian  frontiers,  efpe- 
cially  at  the  truck  or  trading-houfes,  under  the  diredlion  of  a  fu- 
perintendant  or  travelling  milfionary,  one  for  each  of  the  northern  and 
fouthern  diftrifts  of  our  continent  colonies ;  thefe  miffionaries  are 
alfo  to  officiate  in  the  poor  out-townfliips  or  parilhes  not  able  to  main- 
tain a  gofpel-ininiftry. 

f  Dr.  Humphrey,  fecretary  to  the  fociety  for  propagating  the  go- 
fpel  in  foreign  parts,  in  anfwer  to  fome  complaints  fent  to  the  fociety 
againil  fome  of  their  miffionaries  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  William  Williams 
of  Hamplhire,  by  his  letter  dated  London,  Warwick-court,  in  Warwick- 
lane,  May  29,  1735,  writes,  that  "  the  minifters  of  the  church  of 
England,  were  as  little  as  may  be,  to  meddle  with  any  matter?  of 
controverfy,  but  only  to  preach  the  gofpel  and  adminilter  the  facra- 
ments  according  to  the  dodrine  and  difcipline  of  the  church  of 
England." 

guld, 
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guid,  and  their  memories  fail ;  they  may  be  allowed  a 
certain  yearly  penfion  ;  thus  thefe  gentlemen  will  make 
the  law  their  delight,  ftudy,  and  only  bufinefs  ;  and 
be  under  no  temptation  of  being  mercenary  to  provide 
for  a  rainy  day.  It  muft  always  be  fuppofed  that  the 
officers  of  the  court  of  vice-admiralty,  the  officers  from 
the  board  of  cuftoms,  and  the  furveyors  of  the  woods  or 
malting- trees,  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  court  of  Great- 
Britain  ;  the  juftices  of  the  general  feffions  of  the  peace, 
of  the  inferior  court  of  common  pleas,  of  the  fuperior 
court  of  judicature,  affize,  and  general  jail -delivery,  and 
of  probates  to  be  eledive  in  the  feveral  provinces.  ThaC 
appeals  from  the  colonies  fhall  be  to  a  court  of  dele- 
gates, being  a  committee  of  the  board  of  trade  and 
plantations ;  and  from  thence  in  cafes  of  great  confe- 
quence  to  the  houfe  of  lords  in  Great-Britain,  the  der^ 
nier  refort  of  all  juftice  for  the  dominions  of  Great-Bri- 
tain, which  is  a  court  of  law  and  equity  in  itfelf,  as  all 
other  courts  of  judicature  ought  to  be.  * 

The  four  principal  executive  offices  ought  to  be  in 
four  i"  diftindt  perfons  or  boards,  i.  The  governor  with 
his  council.  2.^  The  chancery.  3.  The  judges  of  the 
fuperior  court  of  common  pleas.  And  4.  The  judge 
of  probate  of  wills  and  granting  of  adminiflration. 

As  an  eftate  qualification,  the  judges  of  probates  and 
judges  of  the  fuperior  courts,  fhall  have  a  clear  eftate 
of  any  fort,  above  what  will  difcharge  all  incumbrances  -, 

paying in   every    thoufand   pound   tax :    inferior 

judges  and  juflices  of  the  quarter  feffions  a  hke  eflate 

*  In  all  nations  of  Europe,  England  excepted,  law  and  equity  are 
in  the  fame  court,  in  our  colonies  ic  would  ftiorten  law-fuits,  and  pre- 
vent much  unneceflary  charge,  by  uniting  two  courts  into  one ;  a 
number  of  good  judges  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  have  a  greater 
colledive  knowledge,  and  more  impartial,  than  a  fole  judge  in  equity, 
chancellor  or  mailer  of  the  rolls ;  feveral  chancellors  have  been  con- 
vifted  of  iniquity. 

*  In  Virginia  from  bad  policy  they  are  all  vefted  in  one  board,  the 
governor  and  his  council  :  in  feveral  other  colonies  two  or  more 
cf  them  ^re  in  the  fame  perfon  or  board. 

paying 
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paying in  every  thoufand  pound  colony  or  province 

tax. 

Some  regulations  to  prevent  delay  of  juftice,  that 
caufes  may  fpeedily  be  brought  to  iffue  and  execution  ; 
fome  exception  may  be  made  in  cafes,  where  are  con- 
cerned, infants,  femme  couverte,  non-compos,  and  perfons 
beyond  feas.  In  all  the  ports,  a  court  merchant,  for  the 
fummary  difpatch  or  recovery  of  debts  belonging  to 
Itrangers  and  tranfient  traders. 

That  the  real  eftate  of  inteltates  f  be  indivifible,  and 
go  to  the  next  in  kin. 

V.  To  ENCOURAGE  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  COLO- 
NIES. No  perfon  fliall  be  carried  out  of  the  refpedlive 
colonies,  or  required  to  march,  without  their  own  con- 
fent,  or  by  a  particular  refolve  of  their  legiflature,  no 
levies  of  lands-men  for  foldiers,  excepting  in  cafes  of 
foreign  invafions,  great  incurfions  of  the  Indians,  or  ge- 
neral infurredtions  in  any  of  the  colonies :  thefe  ||  levies 


f  Inteftate  real  eftate  divided  among  all  the  children  or  collaterals, 
and  in  the  next  generation  fubdivided  amongft  their  children  or  colla- 
terals J  will  render  a  colony  for  ever  poor,  becaufe  depending  upon 
a  fmall  pittance  of  land,  fcarce  fufficient  to  produce  the  neceffaries  of 
life,  and  being  under  no  abfolute  neceflity  of  ufing  further  induftry, 
they  continue  idle,  and  miferable  for  life  ;  whereas  the  younger  chil- 
dren, if  inftead  of  being  freeholders,  they  become  tenants  (as  a  pub- 
lick  good)  they  muft  be  more  induftrious,  and  raife,  befides  a  meer 
fubfiftence,  a  fufficient  rent  for  the  landlord,  and  acquire  a  habit  of 
induftry  :  fome  of  their  male  children  will  become  a  nurfery  for  the 
publick  land  and  fea  fervice  ;  as  for  the  female  children,  their  want 
of  real  eftate  will  not  difqualify  them  from  being  good  breeders,  but 
incite  and  oblige  them  to  accept  of  hu (bands  when  they  offer. 

II  There  has  been  no  repartition  for  many  years ;  the  laft  was  in 
this  proportion. 


MafTachufetts-bay 

3;o 

Nevv-Hampfliire 

40 

Rhode-ifland 

48 

Connefticut 

120 

New- York 

200 

Eaft  Jerfey 

60 

Weft-Jerfey 

60 

Penfylvania 

80 

Maryland 

160 

Virginia 

240 

Carolina  at  that  time  was  of  no  confiderable  account.  Since  that 
time  Penfylvania,  from  the  great  importation  of  foreigners  and 
Irifti,  is  become  near  equal  to  MaiTachufetts-bay,  and  the  Jerfies  equal 
to  New-York. 

to 
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to  be  in  certain  proportions  or  quotas  for  each  colony, 
to  be  fettled  from  time  to  time,  according  to  their  pro- 
portional growths  by  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations. 
No  imprefs  of  failors,  it  hinders  the  growth  of  their 
trade  and  navigation,  the  profits  center  in  the  mother- 
country  •,  impreffes  may  occafion  tumults  and  mutinies 
in  the  colonies,  a  noted  inftance  we  have  from  that  ralh 
unprecedented  imprefs  *  at  Bofton  New-England  by  com- 
modore Knowles,  Nov.  1 7,  1 747.  2.  Importing  and  na- 
turalizing 


*  Small  mobs  do  happen  in  all  feaport  towns  upon  imprefles ;  the 
occafion  being  extraordinary  this  was  a  larger  mob,  and  may  be  called 
a  tumult ;  this  occafion  in  a  vote  of  a  legal  town-meeting,  is  term- 
ed an  unwarrantable  imprefs,  and  in  a  refolve  of  the  houfe  of  repre- 
fentatives  Nov.  19,  it  is  expreffed  "  A  grievance  which  may  have  been 
the  caufe  of  the  aforefaid  tumultuous  diforderly  aflembling  together.'* 
The  mob  began  early  in  the  morning,  by  night  were  intoxicated 
with  ftrong  drink,  and  ufed  the  governor,  upon  his  admoniihing  them 
from  the  balcony  of  the  court-houfe,  with  very  indecent,  rude  ex- 
preffions ;  but  with  no  rebellious  defign  ;  as  drunk,  they  were  void  of 
lenfe  or  defign. 

With  fome  difficulty  I  perfwaded  my  felf  to  publifti  this  annota- 
tion ;  becaufe,  i .  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Bofton  legally 
conveened,  alledging  that  Governor  Shirley  in  his  publifhed  letters 
with  regard  to  this  tumult,  had  fet  the  town  of  Bofton  in  a  difad- 
vantageous  light,  and  that  their  character  and  reputation  were  much 
afFeded  thereby  j  occafioned  mifunderftandings ;  but  have  fince  by- 
mutual  explanations,  been  amicably  compofed,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  buried  in  oblivion.  N.  B.  An  expreffion,  in  a  former  fheet  of 
this  hiftory,  is  faid  to  have  occafioned  thefe  mifunderftandings  ;  as 
the  author  hopes  that  this  hiftory  may  live,  he  thinks  himfelf  obliged 
to  explain  that  expreflion.  The  governor's  letters  were  wrote  and 
delivered,  though  not  printed,  prior  to  the  publication  of  that  (heet 
(or  pamphlet  as  it  is  termed)  which  was  done  by  a  private  perfon,  not 
by  the  diredion,  or  in  the  knowledge,  of  the  town  of  Bofton,  con- 
fequendy  the  town  was  not  in  the  queftion ;  the  author  himfelf  was 
under  no  temptation  to  offend  one  party,  or  to  pleafure  the  other 
party;  he  holds  no  place  under  the  governor,  he  is  not  a  town- 
officer,  he  never  had,  nor  ever  ffiall  delire  to  have  any  influence  a- 
mong  the  populace ;  government  he  adores,  tumults  he  abhors. 
The  expreffion  is,  *'  He  was  welcomed  to  town  again  (the  town- 
addrefs  or  petition  to  the  governor,  fays  "  on  your  return  to  town") 
by  the  regiment  of  militia  under  arms,  as  is  ufual  upon  the  recep- 
tion of  a  new  governor,  or  Reassumpsion  of  the  government"  in 

allufion 
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turalizing  of  foreigners  conform  to  two  afts  of  parlia* 
ment,  an.  1740,  fee  p.  234;  naturalized  foreigners  are 

riot 


allufion  to  his  reception  when  he  arrived  from  Cape-Bi-eton  to  reaf- 
fume  the  chair  of  government;  there  was  no  defigned  infinuation 
of  weak  conduft  ;  jf  any  thing  in  the  expreffion  is  exceptionable, 
it  ought  to  be  conftrued  only  as  an  impropriety  in  diclion,  a  lapfe 
may  be  incident  to  any  author.  2.  I  do  not  affeft  fuch  occafional 
articles,  they  debafe  a  hiftory  of  permanent  defign,  to  the  low  cha- 
radler  of  a  tranfitory  news-paper  :  but  as  this  affair  is  too  much  mag- 
nified, and  is  reprefented  home  in  a  falfe  and  bad  light,  to  the  dif- 
advantage  of  this  town  and  province ;  I  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
me,  as  an  hiftorian  in  place  and  time,  to  give  a  ftiort  impartal  relation 
of  this  incident,  more  efpecially  to  obviate  the  imputation  of  being 
rebellious,  which  amongft  other  bad  effedts,  might  retard  the  reim- 
burfement  of  the  great  expence  incurred  by  New-England  in  the  re- 
dudlion  of  Cape-Breton,  and  occafion  a  jealous  regard  from  the  court 
of  Great-Britain ;  from  thirty  years  refidence  in  New-England,  I 
am  convinced  that  no  Britilh  fubjecls  have  a  better  regard  for  the 
Hanoverian  race  or  fuccelhon.  Rebellion  implies  concerted  meafures, 
with  proviiion  of  money,  and  warlike  Ilores  (this  is  not  alledged)  na 
fire- arms,  they  did  not  attempt  to  take  pofTefCon  of  town-batteries 
and  ftores,  they  did  not  take  pofTefTion  of  the  town-gates  (Boflon 
is  a  peninfula,  with  only  one  gate  open  by  day  and  by  night)  or 
court-houfe,  its  lower  floor  or  walks,  is  open  and  free  to  every  body 
without  being  reckoned  trefpaffers.  The  governor's  letters  to  the  fe- 
cretary,  which  furprized  the  town,  do  not  feem  to  be  wrote  with  any 
premeditated  defign  of  hurting  the  charader  of  the  town  ;  but  perhaps 
with  fome  degree  of  warmth,  and  in  "  utmoft  hafte,"  and  calls  it  an 
"  illegible  fcrawl." 

Commodore  K s,  naturally  rafh  and  imprudent,  without  ad- 

vifmg  with  the  governor  and  council,  and  cautioning  his  offi- 
cers afhore  in  Bollon  concerning  a  mob  which  might  probably 
enfue  upon  fuch  an  extraordinary  imprefs ;  in  the  night-time  with 
armed  boats  did  kidnap  or  Ileal  fliip-builders  apprentices,  and  did 
rob  fhips  (cleared  out)  of  their  crews.  Some  of  thefe  vefTels  be- 
long'd  to  Glafgow  in  Scotland,  therefore  he  imagined,  or  was  ill-in- 
formed, that  the  Glafgow  mafters  and  faclors  v.ere  the  managers  of 
the  mob  ;  and  in  a  tranfport  of  pafnon,  as  it  was  rumoured,  faid,  that 
all  Scotchmen  were  rebels ;  if  this  be  made  apparent,  in  quality  of  a 
warrant  commodore  he  is  of  notice,  and  may  be  obnoxious  lo  fcan- 
dalum  magnatum  of  all  the  Scots  peers,  and  to  the  refcntment  of  every 
Scots  loyal  fubje<ft,  in  hiftory,  or  otherwife,  even  to  the  minutia  of 
his  charadler. 

In  the  morning  Nov.  17,  1747.  Upon  this  arbitrary  unprecedented 

too 
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not  to  fettle  in  feparate  peculiar  diftrids,  but  intermix  • 
€dly  with  the  original  Britifli,  fee  page  209.  Papifts  or 
Nonjurors,  fliall  reeifter  their  names  and  eftates. 

VI.  Publick 


too  rigorous  imprefs,  fome  failors,  ftrangers,  belonging  to  two  or  three 
veffels  bound  to  Guinea  and  privateering,  fearing  tlie  like  fate,  did  in 
their  own  defence  affemble  or  aflbciate,  but  without  any  fire-arms,  only 
with  the  rully  cutlaffes  belonging  to  their  veffels,  fome  clubs  and  cat- 
llicks;  this  appearance,  as  is  ufual,  attrafted  fome  idle  fellows  of  low 
circumllances,  and  lower  character,  boys  and  children,  which  made 
the  mob  appear  large :  This  mob  fufpeding  that  fome  of  the  prefs- 
gangs  were  in  town,  went  in  fearch  for  them,  and  fome  wicked  aban- 
doned fellows  (a  mob  is  like  a  brute  flock  of  llieep,  they  implicitly  and 
without  reafoning  follow  a  ringleader  or  fpeaker ;  therefore  a  ring- 
leader or  fpeaker,  if  convifted  as  fuch,  ought  to  fufFer  for  all  felonies 
and  other  damages  committed  by  the  mob)  propofed  to  make  reprifals 
of  the  commodore's  officers,  as  hoftages  for  the  releafe  of  the  town  in- 
■habitants. 

This  mobbifn  aflembly  imagining  that  thofe  officers  had  Iheltered 
themfelves  (the  government  was  in  duty  obliged  to  protedl  them)  in  the 
governor's  houfe,  or  in  the  provincial  court-houfe ;  at  noon  they  ap- 
peared before  the  governor's  houfe,  and  in  the  evening  before  the  pro- 
vincial court-houfe  ;  by  this  time  being  much  intoxicated  (which  after 
a  few  hours  flecp  fubfides)  they  ufed  the  governor,  who  appeared  in 
the  balcony,  with  indecent  language ;  and  fome  naughty  boys  and 
children,  who  in  frolicks  take  pleaiure  in  the  rattling  of  glafs  (fome- 
times  they  ufe  the  window-glafs  of  their  parents  houfes  with  the  fame 
freedom)  with  brick-batts  broke  fome  window-glafs  of  the  court-houfe, 
but  were  reproved  by  the  real  mob. 

This  mob  was  lefs  impetuous  than  the  generality  of  mobs ;  they  ufed 
the  fea-officers  well,  and  difmiiled  them  before  the  commodore  had  dif- 
mifTed  the  imprefled  town-inhabitants :  They  did  not  feize  capt.  Auf- 
cough  or  Erfkine,  but  left  him  at  large  upon  his  parole. 

After  the  tumuk  had  fubfided,  the  commodore  advanced  with  his 
fleet  to  infult  Bofton,  which  he  imagined  had  infulted  him.  The  go- 
vernor in  his  letter  from  callle-ifland  to  the  fecretary,  Nov.  19,  writes 
"  1  will  endeavour  to  divert  him  from  fuch  thoughts,  and  to  influence 
him  to  difcharge  the  inhabitants,  and  as  many  as  I  can  in  the  end,  but 
I  cannot  promife  fuccefs  from  the  prefent  temper  he  is  in  ;"  this  infi- 
nuates  that  the  commodore  was  not  mailer  of  his  temper,  which  is  ab- 
folutely  requifite  in  a  flatefman,  commander  of  an  army,  or  commo- 
dore of  a  fquadron  of  men  of  warlhips. 

Nov.  19,  in  the  morning  after  the  tumult  had  fubfided,  the  c:>m- 
modore  makes  an  offer  to  the  governor,  to  come  in   perfon  to  the 

caaie 
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VI.  PuBLiGK  Schools  and  Hospitals.  For  thd 
education  of  youth,  there  fliall  be  one  publick  fchool  or 
more  in  each  townfhip  or  diftridb,  for  teaching  of  read^ 
ing  Englifh,  writing,  and  arithmetick :  In  each  fhire 
town  a  gram  mar- fchool  for  the  learned  dead  languages 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  fof  Hebrew  roots  recourfe  may  be 
had  to  the  divinity  colleges ;  the  mafters  of  the  town 
and  country  fchools  to  be  approved  of  by  the  quarter 
feflions:  In  each  province,  z  fcbo/a  iliujlris,  or  college, 
for  what  are  called  arts  and  fciences,  to  be  regulated  by 
the  legiflatures :  And  near  the  center  of  the  North- 
America  continent  colonies  (therefore  not  in  Bermudas, 
Dr.  Berkley's  fcheme)  an  univerfity  or  academy  to  be 
regulated  by  the  board  of  plantations,  to  initiate  young 
gentlemen  in  the  learned  profeffions  of  divinity,  law, 
and  medicine  ;  in  the  modern,  comrhercial  and  travelling 
languages  of  French,  Spanifli,  and  Dutch  -,  in  other  cu- 
rious fciences  of  mathematicks,  belles  lettres,  (^c.  and 

caftle  for  the  defence  of  the  governor's  perfon  and  of  the  fort ;  this 
appears  with  an  air  of  vanity  and  affuming;  but  the  governor  in  an- 
fwer,  juftly  and  Vi^ith  propriety  of  charafter,  acquaints  him,  *•  That  he 
"  did  not  retire  to  the  caftle  for  fafety  of  his  perfon,  and  that  he  had 
**  not  the  leaft  apprehenfion  of  the  caftle's  being  in  danger  from  any 
•'  mob."  Finally  the  commodore  found  it  advilable  to  retire  with  his 
fquadron,  and  after  a  few  days  put  to  fea  for  the  Weft-India  iflands. 

The  affair  of  the  town-militia  not  appearing  in  arms  when  called 
upon,  is  not  eafily  to  be  accounted  for.  Some  fay,  that  i .  The  mili- 
tia apprehended  that  the  tumult  was  at  an  end,  upon  the  rioters  leaving 
the  governor's  houfe  in  the  forenoon.  2.  That  as  they  were  called  up- 
43Ti,  in  quality  of  fo^g  comitatus,  that  is,  in  aid  of  the  civil  officers, 
and  as  the  civil  officers  did  not  appear  to  do  their  duty,  they  might 
think  it  prepofterous  to  appear  firft ;  but  in  exigencies  fuch  formalities 
muft  not  be  infjfted  upon.  3.  There  was  no  legal  alarm,  and  no  writ- 
ten figned  orders  to  the  militia  ;  efpecially  in  cafe  of  being  aflaulted  by 
the  tumult,  in  going  to  their  rendezvous,  or  at  their  rendezvous,  in 
their  own  defence  to  fire  (harp  (hot.  4.  I  conjedlure,  that  they  were 
fo  ftunned  by  this  rigorous  unprecedented  imprefs,  and  imagining  the 
affair  was  in  fupport  of  the  imprefs,  as  being  illegal,  they  thoug,ht  in 
confequence  they  could  not  be  required  to  fupport  it.  I  am  convinced 
it  was  not  from  any  rebellious  motive  ;  that  is,  difafFedlion  to  the  king 
and  his  fucceffion,  or  to  the  three  branches  of  legiflature  then  convened 
in  Bofton. 

I  gentleman 
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gentlemen  exercifes  of  riding  the  great  horfe,  fencing  and 
dancing  ;  from  fchool  to  college,  from  college  to  travel, 
and  from  travel  into  bufinefs,  are  the  gradations  of  a 
liberal  education,  but  for  want  of  effeds  the  hnk  of  travel 
is  frequently  wanting. 

In  every  (hire-town  there  Ihall  be  a  work-houfe,  to 
oblige  and  habituate  idlers  to  fome  work:  it  is  a  better 
charity  to  provide  work  for  the  idle  poor,  than  to  'it^di 
them  ;  as  alfo  an  alms-houfc  for  the  aged,  infirm,  and 
incurable  poor  of  the  county :  but  %  principally  and 
efpecially,  an  orphan-houfe  for  poor  children  ;  where 
parents  are  dead  or  unable  to  provide  for  their  children, 
theie  children  become  children  of  the  common-wealth 
not  to  be  brought  up  to  *  idle  learning  (readine;  and 
writing  excepted)  but  to  trades  and  labour :  crenerally 
thefe  poor  children  may  be  bound  to  proper  mailers  as 
apprentices  or  fervants,  the  boys  to  2 1  iEt.  the  girls  to 
18  Ri.  by  the  county  courts,  or  by  three  juftices 
'^orum  unus,  -^ 

VII.  II  To  ENCOURAGE  TraDE  AND  NAVIGATION  IN 

THE 


,.iTl  S  "^^^.'^™'''^'    "  ''  ^^^a'%  in  a  political  view 

as  well  as  in  humanity  .•  they  may  become  ufeful  members  of  the 

«felefs,  and  a  dead   weight  upon  the  community  ;  in  counrries  lefs 

food  for  their  multitudes  of  people,  as  mcumbrances  they  deprive  them 

ofLedbefn  GreTR°>  ^^^^^^^^'9"  ^^^e  notice,  that  the  late  humour 
fchoob  "f  a  dSnl  ;f '"^  ^  mulciplicity  of  freefchools  and  charity- 
iciiools,  IS  a  detriment  to  the  common -wealtii;  bringing  up  fo  manv 
youth  to  learnmg;.  renders  thpm  f^^Ki^    ;^i  j'"'fe"'5    "P  ^o  many 

hbour  ;  the  life  of  a  coumJy  '      "'  ""'*  ^""""'^  ""'"°"  ''"<' 

nerrcalkd  c!!"ifiL7°"/  V"  ""^  ^'P'^  ""M^n.s,  of  making  a  M- 

an  mnocent,  idle  amufement  to  gentlemen  of  eftates  ^  ^ 

II  The  enumerated  commodoties  fi.  e.  which  are  nn^  fn  K«  .      •  j 
a,realy  to  .ny  other  ports,  b«  ,i  thof^  of  GrL^E.  "ai„Var:'"at 
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THE  Colonies,  i.  All  enumerations  be  taken  off,  eji- 
cepting  upon  fuch  commodities,  that  are  the  peculiar 
produce  of  our  plantations,  and  which  no  foreign  nation 
can  purchafe  ot  any  other  nation.  2.  As  *  animofities 
fometimes  happen  between  colonies,  from  the  mutual 
impofing  of  high  duties  upon  the  mutual  importation  or 
exportation  of  goods,  which  may  tend  to  alienate  their 
mutual  affedlions,  and  may  prevent  or  much  obllrufl  a 
very  ufeful  national  intercourfe  amongft  the  colonies : 
therefore  no  fuch  colony-duties  Ihall  be  impofed,  but 
by  fpecial  acts  of  parliament.  3.  That  all  t  combinations 
and  agreements,  between  workmen  concerning  wages, 
&c.  fhall  be  unlawful :  that  the  employer  fhall  pay  the 
full  prices  agreed  on,  in  money,  not  in  goods,  or  by 
way  of  truck,  with  certain  penalties.  4.  That  the  legi- 
flatures  in  each  colony,  may  make  their  own  1|  municipal 
or  local  laws.  5.  That  the  governors  of  the  feveral 
colonies  or  provinces,  fhall  have  their  falaries  out  of  the 
civil  lift  from  home,  but  fhall  have  no  falaries,  or  gra- 
tuities from  the  refpedive  affemblies  •,  it  has  happened 
at  times  in  all  our  colonies,  that  fome  defigning  evil 
men,  having  obtained  a  wicked  majority  in  the  affembly, 
have  thus  biafled  and  corrupted  their  governours.  6. 
"When  townfhips  exceed  500  legal  voters  for  a  town- 
meeting  j    the   legiflature,    or  the  governour  with  his 


pitch,  turpentine,  hemp,  marts,  yards,  bowfprits,  beaver-fkins,  and 
other  furs,  copper-ore,  tobacco,  rice,  fuflick,  and  other  dying  woods, 
indigo,  cotton-wool,  ginger,   fugar,  and  molaffes. 

*  iVloft  of  our  colonies  have  pafTed,  at  times,  fuch  a6ls  in  difpite 
to  fome  other  colonies;  for  inftance,  anno  1721,  Maffachufetts-Bay, 
and  New-Hamp(hire  by  acts  of  their  general  affemblies,  did  impofe 
unreafonable  duties  upon  their  mutual  imports  and  exports. 

f  This  is  conform  tQ  an  aft  of  Britifli  parliament,  anno  1726,  with 
relation  to  workmen  employed  in  the  woollen  manufadures. 

II  R.oman  colonies  were  foreign  lands  peopled  (Coloniam  ducere) 
by  native  Roman  families,  though  governed  by  Roman  laws  and  ofh- 
cers ;  they  had  alfo  municipal  by-laws,  made  by  the  Prafeiius,  Senu' 
tusy  Populu/que  of  the  colony,  that  is,  in  our  idiom,  by  the  governor, 
council,  and  reprefentatives. 

council, 
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touncil,  may  appoint  a  certain  ||  number  for  life  or  num-. 
ber  of  years,  of  the  mod  knowing,  difcreet,  and  fubftan- 
tial  men  of  the  town,  to  ad  in  every  thing,  in  place  of 
a  general  town-meeting,  excepting  in  elections  of  repre- 
fentatives  or  deputies  for  the  general  affembly  ;  in  every 
townfliip  all  papifts  to  regifter  their  names  and  eftates, 
*j.  That  all  veflfels,  thole  from  Great-Britain  not  ex- 
cepted, be  liable  to  tunnage  or  powder-money,  it  being 
towards  the  protedion  of  their  trade  and  navigation. 
8.  That  no  man  (even  with  his  own  confent)  Ihall  be 
inlifted  in  aclual  land  or  fea-fervice  under  20  ^t.  nor 
above  52  ^t.  This  is  conformable  to  a  late  a6t  of  par- 
liament for  enlifting  marine  foldiers. 

VIII.  Taxes.  The  different  nature  of  the  feveral 
colonies  will  not  admit  of  any  general  taxations  5  there- 
fore the  various  taxes  muft  be  local,  adapted  to  the  con- 
Veniencies  of  each  colony.    Here  I  Ihall  only  obferve, 

1.  That  in  thefe  colonies  (in  North-Carolina  there  is  no 
other  tax)  where  there  is  a  poll-tax  upon  all  male  whites 
from  16  lEt.  and  upwards  ;  it  feems  not  equitable  that  a 
chimney-fweeper,  or  the  meaneft  of  the  people,  fhould  pay 
as  much  (as  at  prefent  in  Maflachufetts-bay)  as  a  counfellor 
or  prime  merchant ;  the  people  ought  to  be  claifed,  and 
pay  in  proportion,  according  to  their  rank  and  fubftance, 

2.  That  as  wines  and  fpirits  are  not  the  neceflaries  of 
life  (and  therefore  hardfhip  upon  the  poor  is  not  in  the 
cafe)  there  may  be  a  confiderable  impoft  or  cuftom  up- 
on this  importation  \  and  where  fpirits  are  manufadured 
(for  inftance  rum  in  Bofton)  an  excife  at  the  ftill-head. 
Thus  private  tippling-houfes,  that  pay  no  excife,  will 
have  no  advantage  over  the  licenfed  houfes  •,  upon  ex- 
portation to  draw  back  the  duties  of  impoft  or  excife. 

3.  That  there  be  a  licenfe-tax  upon  all  taverns,  inns, 
and  other  publick  houfes  of  that  nature.     4.  A  *  fump- 

S  2  tuary 


II  In  the  towns  of  Holland  the  njroedfchap  is  generally  from  twenty 
to  forty  men. 

*  Sumptus,  amongft  the  Romans,  was  ufed  to  fignify  luxury,  and 
their /umpiuaria  Jex,  was  alio  called  cibaria  lex  ;  but  at  pretent  it  is 
generally  ufed  to  fignify  excel's  in  apparel  and  equipage. 
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tuary  excife  or  duty  upon  extravagancies  ufed  in  diet  or 
apparel,  excepting  upon  materials  that  are  the  produce 
or  manufacture  of  Great-Biitain.  5.  As  vexatious  fuits 
in  law,  are  a  great  nuifance  in  all  countries,  and  the 
fmaller  the  t  charges  of  courts,  the  greater  is  the  en- 
couragement to  fuch  fuits  •,  therefore  there  fliould  be  a 
ftamp  duty  upon  all  writings  or  inftruments  ufed  in  law- 
affairs  :  whereas  appeals  from  one  court  to  another,  are 
generally  vexatious,  no  appeal  to  be  allowed,  unlefs  the 
appellant  J  depofite fum  of  money  :  if  the  appel- 
lant is  caft,  this  money  to  be  applied  towards  the  charges 
of  the  province  or  county.  6.  In  the  affair  of  1|  rates,  as 
in  Great-Britain,  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  county 
in  the  land-tax  aft  are  nominated  ascommiffioners  for  the 
county,  whereof  but  a  very  fev/  are  ading.  In  the  plan- 
tations the  juftices  of  the  quarter- feflions  in  the  counties, 
feem  to  be  the  proper  commifiloners  to  appoint  affeffors 
in  each  parifli  of  the  moft  fubftantial  men  ;  and  in  cafes 
of  grievance,  appeals  in  the  firft  inftance  may  be  made 
to  the  quarter  feffions. 

IX.  *  That  for  the  benefit  of  the  Britifh  trade,  and 
navigation,  more  efpeciallywith  regard  to  the  American 

colonies. 


f  In  Mafiachufetts-bay  fince  the  law-charges  have  been  enhaunfed 
by  afls  of  ajrembly,  law-faits  in  number  are  much  diminifhed. 

%  As  in  private  life  all  good  inen  learn  from  the  example  and  prac- 
tice of  one  another,  fo  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  amongll:  nations  or  coun- 
tries. In  Holland,  upon  an  appeal  from  the  Laage  Raad  to  the  Hooge 
Raaa,  75  guilders  is  depofited,  and  if  he  reviews  from  the  Hooge 
Raad,  he  depofites  zoo  guilders. 

II  In  Great-Eritain  taxes  are  generally  of  thefe  three  denominations, 
land-tax  (which  comprehends  the  income  of  real  eilate,  of  perfonal 
eftate,  and  of  faculty)  cuitoms  or  impou,  and  excife  or  confumption. 

*  Many  veffels  have  been  loft  near  the  channel  of  England  and  elfe- 
where,  by  not  giving  proper  allowance  for  the  difference  of  variation 
fince  the  date  of  Dr.  Halley's  chart  anno  (700. 

The  utility  of  frequent  well-vouched  general  maps  of  the  varia- 
tions is  apparent  alfo  in  inland-affairs  ;  I  Ihall  only  inftance  in  the 
affairs  of  Maflachufetts-bay  colony  (the  place  of  my  refidence)  in 
fettling  the  lines  or  boundaries  with  the  neighbouring  colonies.     Anno 
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colonies,  and  fadories  in  Africa,  thcEaftJndics,  and  China: 
and  for  the  better  adj Lifting  the  boundaries  of  the  colonies 
or  grants  in  North- America,  there  fhail  be  fitted  out 
at  certain  periods  of  years  by  the  board  of  admiralty  or 
navy  board,  a  few  finall  vc-IIc-l?,  fuch  as  are  the  man  of 
v/ar  fnows  called  floops,  v/ith  able  obftrvers  or  mathe- 


171.9,  they  agreed  with  Rhode-ifland  to  run  their  line  weft  7.  D.  N, 
anno  1713  they  run  their  hne  with  Connedicut  W  9  D.  N.  -^nno 
1741  according  to  the  deiernunation  of  tlie  King  in  council,  upon  an 
appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  commiflioners  appointed  to  fe:tle 
the  lines  ;  their  line  with  New-Hampfhire  w;is  run  W.  10  D.  N.  as 
if  the  variation  were  conitant  or  upon  the  iacreale,  whereas  it  v.as  upon 
l^iie  decreafe :  i.  About  anno  1700,  Dr.  Halley's  period,  the  well 
variation  in  Maffachufettc-bay  was  about  10  D.  and  without  giving  any 
allowance  for  its  decreafe  in  the  fpace  of  half  a  century,  did  ia  the 
lafl:  cafe  fettle  it  according  to  iialley's  chart ;  anno  1741,  the  vari- 
ation was  fcarce  8  D.  and  the  error  or  gore  was  in  favour  of  Mafla- 
chufetts-bay.  2.  The  other  line,  between  Maffachufetts-bay  pur-' 
chafe,  called  the  Province  of  Maine,  and  New-Hampfhire,  vvas  adjudged 
to  N.  2  D.  W.  true  courfe,  and  was  laid  oat  with  the  fame  error  N. 
§  D.  E.  variation,  and  the  guiTet  was  in  flivour  of  New-Hampfhire. 
3.  Line,  or  the  Rhode-ifland  line  with  Mafiachufetts-bay  was  fettled 
anno  171 9,  when  the  variation  vvas  about  g  D.  laid  out  by  agrcer-aent, 
W.  7  D.  N.  and  the  error  or  guffet  was  in  favour  of  Mailachufetts- 
bay ;  thefe  guflets  contain  no  inconfiderable  traft  of  land,  for  in- 
rtance,  this  gore  though  from  the  ilation  called  Safrries,  and  Wosd- 
ward,  it  runs  only  about  24  miles,  it  acquires  a  bafe  of  360  rod,  be- 
ing one  mile  and  forty  rod,  commonly  called  the  mile  of  land ;  it  is^ 
true,  that  after  fome  time  MafTachufetts-bay  gave  to  Rhode-ifland  an* 
equivalent  in  walle  lands,  as  to  property,  but  not  jurifdiftion.  4.  The 
line  between  Maflachufettsbay  and  Connecticut  (a  government  of  wife, 
circumfpeft  hufbandmen)  was  laid  out  juft,  being  g  D.  variation,  Mr. 
Brattle,  an  ingenious,  accurate  man,  obfervcd  in  Bollon,  the  variation 
W.  9  D.  N.  anno  1708. 

Doubtlefs  fundry  navigators  have  good  accounts  of  variations  in 
their  journals,  and  fome  curious  landfmen  have  at  times  amufed  them- 
felves  in  this  affair,  but  fcarce  any  have  been  publi'hed  to  the  world  ; 
the  only  continued  fet  of  variation  obfervations,  in  my  knowledge,  is 
that  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  for  Paris,  thefe  obfervations 
are  annual  and  generally  made  in  the  months  of  December,  from  anno 
1700  down  to  this  time,  and  are  to  be  continued  by  learned  men  well 
difciplined,  in  pay,  and  therefore  obliged  to  regular  duty  :  our  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Society  for  philofophical  tranfadions  in  London  are 
voluntiers,  not  in  pay,  not  obliged  to  duty  ;  fom.e  of  phern  at  firft 
feiting  out,  perform  fome  Cou{)  d' Eclat,  but  are  foon  tired. 

S  3  maticians 
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maticians,  and  a  proper  apparatus  •,  in  dififerent  routs 
along  the  feas  of  trade,  to  obferve  the  variations  for 
the  time  being  -,  and  to  reduce  them  to  a  general  chart 
of  variations,  in  imitation  of  the  chart  (the  firfl:  of  that 
kind)  for  anno  1700,  delineated  by  the  ingenious,  affi- 
diious,  learned,  and  of  bleiTed  memory  Dr.  Halley  •, 
from  his  own  knowledge  and  obfcrvations,  from  the  good 
accounts  of  others,  and  from  the  analogy  of  the  whole  ; 
it  was  foon  cavill*d  at  by  our  competitors  the  French 
academicians  and  navigators ;  but  afterwards  conceded 
to  and  applauded  by  the  French  *  academicians.  In  thefe 
voyages,  when  on  fhore  by  obferving  the  eclipfes  of 
Jupiter's  moons,  and  of  our  moon  when  to  be  had,  they 
may  adjuft  the  f  longitudes,  and  other  requifites  of 
places.  The  other  nations  of  commerce,  particularly 
France  and  Holland  may  do  the  fame  at  apublick  charge. 


*  The  French  are  our  rivals  in  every  thing,  and  more  particularly 
in  matters  of  learning ;  they  keep  up  a  laudable  emulation ;  thus  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  and  his  followers  did  inveftigafe  the  earth  to  be  an  ob- 
late fpheroid,  the  French  academicians  aflerted  it  to  be  an  oblong  fphe- 
roid  J  that  is,  the  degrees  of  the  meridian  are  Ihorter  towards  the 
poles;  from  aftual  menfurations  (by  triangles)  of  degrees  of  the  me- 
ridian, from  the  north  to  the  fouth  of  France ;  but  lately  (after  a 
contefl  of  above  fifty  years)  by  their  miifions  to  Torneo  under  the 
polar  circle,  a«d  to  Peru  under  the  equinoftial,  they  have  given  up 
the  point. 

■f  The  longitudes  determined  by  fea-journals,  by  eclipfes  and  oc- 
cultations,  before  the  ufe  of  tclefcopes,  micrometers,  and  pendulums, 
were  not  fo  exaft  as  at  prefen: ;  formerly  the  South-America  fhore  was 
reckoned  6D.  of  longitude  too  much  diHant  from  Europe  ;  by  an  ob- 
fervation  of  the  moon  eclipfed,  Dec.  21,  anno  1740,  from  captain 
Legge,  of  the  Severn  man  of  war  at  the  ifland  St.  Catliarine,  on  the 
coall  of  Brazil,  S.  lat.  27  D  30  M.  49  D.  20  M.  W.  from  Greenwich. 
Senex's  maps  have  placed  that  coall  about  6  D.  too  much  eaftward. 
The  China  mifiionaries  (they  carry  the  credit  of  able  mathematicians 
to  enforce  the  truth  of  their  religious  dodrines)  find  that  formerly 
the  eaftern  coaii:  of  China  was  reckoned  25  D.  long,  too  much  diftant 
from  Paris.  Dr.  Halley,  anno  iSyy,  was  fenc  at  a  government- 
charge  to  St.  Helena,  to  obferve  and  take  a  catalogue  of  the  fixed 
flars  in  the  high  fouthern  latitudes,  which  he  accordmgly  reduced  to 
a  catalogue  and  tables :  At  that  time  the  variation  was  40  M.  E.  of 
St.  Helena. 

thu^ 
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thus  by  means  of  fo  many  checks,  we  may  attain  from 
time  to  time  fome  certainty  as  to  the  variations ;  this  in- 
fenfibly  brings  me  to  a  digreffion. 

A  digrejfion  concerning  the  magnetick  needle,  commonly  called 
the  mariner'' s  compafs. 

That  the  magnet  or  loadftone  attradled  iron,  was 
known  to  the  higheft  antiquity  in  record :  But  the  pola- 
rity of  an  iron  rod  or  wire,  touched  by  a  magnet  and  af- 
terwards poifed,  was  not  obferved  until  the  13th  century 
of  the  chriftian  asra.  The  mariner's  compals  is  faid  to 
have  been  firft  ufed  in  Italy  (the  principal  place  of  traf- 
fick  in  thofe  days)  anno  130'!.  Cabot  a  Venetian  makes 
the  firft  mention  anno  1 544  of  the  variation  or  defledion 
of  the  magnetick  meridian  from  a  true  meridian,  vari- 
ous in  various  places.  Gaffendi,  about  a  century  and 
half  fince,  dilcovercd  that  this  declination  of  the  needle 
in  each  particular  place,  in  procefs  of  time,  had  fome 
variation.  It  is  not  long  fince  that  the  dip  of  the  needle, 
various  in  various  places  i  and  the  variation  of  this  dip- 
variation  in  the  fame  place,  has  been  difcovered  :  A 
needle  poifed  before  it  is  touched,  upon  the  magnetick 
touch,  its  north  point  v/ith  us  dips  from  a  horizontal  po- 
fition  J  for  inftance,  anno  1723  Mr.  George  Graham  in 
London  obferyed  it  to  dip  75  D. ;  he  obferves,  the 
ftronger  the  touch,  the  greater  the  dip  :  This  needle 
muft  be  afterwards  properly  loaded  to  bring  it  again  to 
an  horizontal  poife  to  ferve  in  the  compafs.  As  the  va- 
riations of  the  dip  are  at  prefcnt  of  no  Life  in  navigation, 
therefore  having  no  relation  to  our  hiftory  of  the  Britifh 
American  colonies,  we  drop  them. 

Magnetifm  is  fome  power  in  nature,  hitherto  inexpli- 
cable, as  are  gravity  and  electricity;  whereby  a  load- 
ftone  (an  iron  ore  or  mineral)  draws  to  itfelf  loadftone 
or  iron.  No  interpofed  body  can  hinder  this  mfluence 
or  attraction  -,  a  large  magnet  broken  to  pieces,  each 
frpftum  or  fragment,  retains  the  attradion  and  polarity ; 
S  4  fted 
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fteel  is  more  receptive  and  retentive  of  magnetifm  than 
common  iron.     The  north  poles  of  touched  needles  do 
not  attrad  but  repel  one  another,  and  attradl  fouth  poles  : 
Like  wife  fouth  poles  do  not  attrad  but  repel  fouth  poles. 
If  the  different  diredions  of  the  magnetick  needle  were 
permanent  for  the  fame  place,  it  might  be  imagined  to 
prcceed  from  different  accumulations  of  magnetick  mat- 
ter in  thefe  different  pai  ts  of  the  earth.     Halley's  amu- 
fing  farxy,  that  the  globe  of  the  earth  was  one  great 
magnet,  with  two  contained  nuclei  (which  humorouQy 
may  be  termed  wheels  within  a  wheel)  whofe  four  poles 
are  different  from  thofe  of  the  earth,  and  from  one  ano- 
ther;  and  in  cafe  a  third  line  of  no-variation  fhould  be 
difcovered  in  the  South-Seas  (which  he  feems  to  fufpedt 
from  the  accounts,  anno  1670,  of  fir  John  Narborough, 
of  the  variation  upon  the  weft  coaft  of  South- America 
decreafing  very  faft)  he  was  to  introduce  a  third  nucleus: 
Thefe  nuclei  he  fuppofes  detached  from  the  earth  and 
from  one  another,  and  to  have  a  circulatory  or  libratory 
motion,  equal  or  unequal,  according  as  the  folution  of 
the  phosnomena  might  require  ;  but  this  pleafant  novel 
does  in  no  manner  account  for  the  irregularities  in  the  va- 
riations, as  hereafter  related  ;  and  until  by  future  obfer- 
vations  they  be  reduced  to  fome  rules,  it  feems  in  vain 
to  attempt  any  hypothefis. 

Dr.  Halley,  upcm  his  return  from  his  long  voyages,  de- 
lineated the  variations  as  they  were  anno  1700  in  all  the 
oceans  and  feas,  the  pacifick  ocean  excepted,  from  58  D. 
K.  lat.  to  58  D.  S.  lat  •,  DeliOe  delineates  the  variations 
20  D.  further  N.  than  Halley.  This  chart  of  Halley's 
being,  ths  firft  of  its  kind,  will  perpetuate  his  memory 
better  than  brafs  or  marble,  and  will  be  a  permanent 
credit  to  our  Britifh  nation.  Since  Pr.  Halley's  chart 
of  variations  for  anno  1700,  near  half  a  century  is  elap- 
fed,  which  has  produced  great  alterations  in  the  varia- 
tions, feeing  Halley's  Atlantick  and  Ethiqpick  line  of  no- 
variation,  in  about  the  fpace  of  a  century  from  i6oo  to 
}  708,  had  moved  (it  pailed  ^.nno  j5oo  by  cape  Agulbas, 

'the 
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the  fouthernmoft  cape  of  Africa,  by  the  Morea,  and  the 
north  cape  of  Europe,  in  N.  lat.  7 1  D.  24  M.  and  22  D. 
10  M.  E.  long,  from  H  London)  by  its  north  parts  through 
Vienna  anno  1638,  through  Paris  anno  1666,  weftward 
in  all  about  1400  leagues,  and  by  its  fouth  parts  only  a^ 
bout  500  leagues. 

The  anomalies  or  bizarreries  of  the  variations,  are  un- 
accountable, and  no  length  of  time,  or  feries  of  years  is 
likely  to  bring  them  to  a  mean. 

1.  The  variations  for  the  fame  place,  fometimes  have 
a  dired  progreffive  motion  but  unequally,  fometimes  are 
ftationary,  and  fometimes  retrogade :  I  fhall  inftance  the 
variations  at  Paris  for  about  a  century  and  three  quarters 
of  a  century,  anno  1580  the  variation  was  11  and  half 
D.  Ej  anno  1666  no  variation,  is  at  a  medium  about  8  M. 
per  an.  Anno  17 15  variation  was  12  D.  30  M.  W.  for 
that  interval,  is  about  14  M.  per  an.  From  that  time  to 
anno  1720  it  was  generally  retrogade  j  from  1720  va- 
riation about  13  D.  W.  for  five  years  it  was  ftridily  ftati- 
onary ;  from  anno  1725  it  was  at  a  medium  direftly  in- 
creasing or  progreffive  to  an.  1732,  variation  15D.  45M. 
W.  From  1732  to  1743  (fo  far  the  memoirs  of  the  Paris 
academy  of  fciences  are  publilhed)  the  variation  was  15D. 
5  M.  W.  that  is  a  little  upon  the  decreafe  with  a  libratory 
motion  :  Therefore  (as  1  may  conjedure)  the  general  in- 
creafeof  the  European  weft  variations  feem  to  be  retard- 
ed, or  ftationary,  or  upon  the  decreafe. 

2.  Mr.  George  Graham  of  London,  an  ingenious  and 
accurate  mechanicien,  obferves  anno  1722  from  Februa- 
ry 6,  to  May  10  (the  compafs-box  remaining  unmoved 
all  that  time)  above  one  thoufand  times  ;  the  greateft 
variation  (weftward)  was  14  D.  45  M.  the  leaft  13  D. 
50  M.  he  obferves,  that  the  variation  is  confiderably  dif- 
ferent in  different  days,  and  in  different  hours  of  the 
fame  day  ;  without  any  relation  to  heat  or  cold,  dry 
or  moift  air,  clear  or  cloudy,  winds  or  calms,  nor  the 


II  We  always  mean  longitude  from  London,  if  not  otherwife  expreffed. 
I  height 
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height  of  the  barometer.  In  the  fame  day  he  obferved 
the  greateft  variation  from  noon  to  4  hours  afternoon, 
and  the  leaft  about  6  or  7  hours  in  the  evening.  Mr. 
Jofeph  Harris,  in  his  return  from  Jamaica  to  London, 
anno  1732  obferved,  that  the  wefterly  variations  were 
lefs  in  the  morning  than  in  the  afternoon.  The  curves 
of  no-variation,  and  of  each  particular  variation,  do  al- 
ter their  curvatures  fo  irregularly  and  undulatory  •,  they 
are  not  reducible  to  any  equation  expreflive  of  their 
nature. 

3.  The  variations  have  no  relation  to  meridians  -,  ac- 
cording to  Halley's  chart  anno  1700,  at  the  entrance  of 
Hudfon's  ftreights,  variation  was  29  and  half  D.  weft ; 
at  the  mouth  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  nearly  under  the  fame 
meridian,  the  variation  was  20  and  half  D.  eaft.  As  to 
parallels  of  latitude  it  is  obferved,  that  the  further  north 
or  fouth  from  theequinodlial,  the  variations  are  the  greater, 
but  in  no  regular  progreflion  either  as  to  diftance  from 
the  equinodtial  or  difference  of  time.  M.  des  Hayes 
andDuGlos  anno  1682  at  Martinique,  found  the  varia- 
tion 4  D.  10  M.  eaft  -,  anno  1704  it  was  6  D.  10  m.  E. 
this  is  2  D.  in  21  years ;  in  the  fame  interval  of  time, 
it  increafed  at  Paris  5  D.  30  M.  The  further  from  the 
lines  of  no-variation,  the  variations  feem  to  increafe  or 
decreafe  the  fafter. 

4.  Capt.  Hoxton  from  Maryland,  relates  a  ftrange  phe- 
nomenon of  his  magnetick  needles  or  compafTes,  anno 
1725,  Sept.  2,  a  little  after  noon,  fair  weather,  fmall  fea, 
inN.  Lat.  41  D.  10  m.  28  D.  E.  long,  from  cape  Henry 
of  Virginia,  all  his  compafTes  (an  azimuth,  and  4  or  5 
more)  carried  to  feveral  parts  of  the  Ihip  continued  for 
about  one  hour,  traverfing  very  fwiftly,  fo  as  he  could  not 
fteer  by  them,  but  all  of  a  fudden,  every  one  of  them 
flood  as  well  as  ufual.  Capt.  Middleton,  in  his  Hudfon's- 
bay  voyage  of  1725,  fays,  that  his  greateft  variation 
was  40  D.  W.  in  N.  Lat.  63  D.  50  M.  78  D.  W.  from 
London ;  where  the  compafs  would  fcarce  traverfe  :  he 
fays,  a  great  cold  or  froft  hinders  the  needle  from  tra- 

i  verfing ; 
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verfing :  where  near  a  great  body  of  ice,  there  were 
great  complaints  of  the  compafs  not  traverfing :  he 
'fufpe6led,  that  the  age  of  the  moon  had  fome  influence 
upon  the  variation. 

5.  The  three  hnes  of  no-variation  feem  to  be  of 
different  natures ;  that  line  in  the  Atlantick  and  Ethiopick 
ocean  gives  eafterly  variations  weft  of  its  line,  and  wefterly 
variations  eaft  of  its  hne  \  that  line  in  the  Indian  ocean  re- 
verQy  gives  wefterly  variations  weft  of  its  line  ;  and  eaft»rly 
variations  eaft  of  its  line ;  that  in  the  pacifick  ocean  or 
fouth-fea,  unexpefledly  gives  eafterly  variations  both  fides  ; 
Dr.  Halley  and  others,  before  this  third  line  was  difco- 
vered,  feem  to  have  laid  it  down  as  a  law  in  nature,  that 
where  an  eafterly  variation  terminated,  a  wefterly  varia- 
tion muft  begin,  and  where  a  wefterly  variation  termi- 
pated  an  eafterly  variation  was  to  begin,  but  further  ob- 
fervations  evince  this  to  be  no  ftated  law. 

There  is  a  magnetick  influence  all  over  the  furface  of 
our  globe  or  earth  ;  the  magnetick  needle  in  fome  places 
has  a  true  meridian  diredion,  in  others  the  magnetick 
meridian  has  a  deflection  more  or  lefs  in  different  places, 
eaft  or  weft  :  the  points  or  places  of  no-variation,  and  of 
the  feveral  quantities  of  variation,  when  connefted,  form 
(Curves,  but  fo  irregular  as  not  reducible  to  any  equation, 
and  of  no  permanent  figure,  and  not  eafily  to  be  claffed : 
we  (hall  only  obferve. 

There  are  at  prefcnt  three  lines  of  no-variation,  i. 
Between  Europe  with  Africa,  and  America  in  the  Atlan- 
tick and  Ethiopick  ocean  ;  the  variations  eaft  and  north  of 
this  line  are  wefterly,  and  the  further  diftant  from  this 
line  the  greater,  and  their  increafe  or  decreafe  the  fwifter, 
this  is  a  general  principle  in  variations  j  Halley  fays  that 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  all  over  Europe  the  va- 
riations were  wefterly  and  upon  the  increafe  \  but  at 
prefent,  thefe  weft  variations  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope feem  to  be  ftationary  (at  Nuremberg  in  Germany  the 
W.  variation  was  ftationary  at  1 1  D.  from  1 700  to  1 708)  or 
upon  the  decreafe  5  torinitance  at  Torneo  in  N.  Lat.  6^  D. 

50 
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5Q  M,  23  D.  E.  from  London  -,  M.  Bilberg  anno  1695 
found  the  variation  7  D.  W-,  anno  1736  the  French  aca- 
demiciens  found  it  5  D.  5  M.  W.  therefore  upon  the  de- 
creafe,  and  perhaps  belonging  to  the  fyftem  or  clafs  of  the 
Indian  ocean  line  of  no-vai  iation  (the  line  is  not  afcertain'd 
where  the  increafe  ends,  and  the  decreafe  begins)  as  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Afia  they  belong  to  this  clafs  of 
Indian  ocean  variations  \  foF  inuance.  at  Aftracan  near 
the  Cafpian  fea,  N.  Lat.  46  D.  15  M.  and  45  D.  E. 
Long,  while  the  eaft  variations  decreafed  at  London,, 
there  the  weft  variations  increafed  even  to  24  D.  -,  and 
as  the  weft  variation  increafed  in  London  it  diminiftied 
at  Aftracan  Our  North  America  variations  belong  to 
this  firft  hne  of  no- variations,  and  are  wefterly  N.  and 
E.  of  this  line,  and  eafterly  S.  and  W.  of  it  \  thefe  E. 
variations  along  the  coaft  of  South- America  increafe  very 
flow  J  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  in  N.  Lat.  19  D.  12  M.  anno 
1727  it  was  only  2D.  15  M.  E;  at  Pariba  in  Brazil  be- 
gining  of  this  century  S.  Lat.  6  D.  38  M.  it  was  5  D. 
35  M.  E  ;  at  Buenos  Ayres  S.  Lat.  34  D.  50  M.  it  was 
anno  1 708,  1 5  D.  3  2  M.  E ;  at  Cape-Horn  20  D ;  fouth 
of  Cape-Horn  in  S.  Lat.  c^6  D.  42  M.  it  was  1 7  D.  E.  be- 
ing upon  the  decreafe,  and  ftretching  along  the  Pacifick 
ocean  weftward  or  northward  thefe  caft  variations  de- 
creafed. 

This  line  of  no-variation  moves  the  quickeft  ;  anno 
i6oo  it  paflcd  Cape  Agulhas  (about  2  D.  E.  of  Cape 
Good- Hope)  the  Morea,  and  north  Cape  of  Europe  ;  at 
this  Cape  Agulhas  the  variations  afterwards  became  weft, 
viz.  anno  1622  2D;  anno  1675  8  D ;  anno  1691  11  D; 
anno  1 732  1 7  D  ;  At  St.  Helena  the  variations  were  anno 
1600  8  D.  E;  anno  1623  6D.E;  anno  1677 Halley  found 
40M.  E,anno  1690  1  D.W-,  anno  1700  Halley  found  2D. 
W;  anno  1732  8  D.  W-,  Halley  anno  1700  afcertains  this 
line  of  no-variation  from  four  obfervations  N.  Lat.  31  D. 
W.  Long.  64.  D,  N.  Lat  2  D,  Long.  1 8  D.  W-,  S.  Lat.  1 7  D, 
Long.  10  D.  W  ;  S.  Lat.  37  D,  Long.  4  D.  W. 
This  line  of  no-variation  feems  to  move  quick  to  the 

weftward, 
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weftward,  in  S.  lat.  35  D.  from  anno  1700,  to  1709,  ic 
moved  50  leagues  weftward.  A  French  fhip,  anno  1706 
(being  the  firft  that  made  this  traverfc)  from  Rio  de  Galle- 
guas  upon  the  eaft  coaft  of  America  in  S.  lat.  51  D.  68  D. 
W.  long,  from  Paris,  variation  23  D.  E  made  1 350  leagues 
to  Cape  of  Good-Hope  in  34  D.  1 5  M.  S.  lat.  1 7  D.  45  M. 
E.  long,  from  Paris,  found  the  variation  lines  tending  to- 
wards the  S.  pole,  to  become  nearly  parallel,  and  in  fome 
.places  alter  only  one  degree  for  two  degrees  of  longitude. 

The  fecond  line  of  no-variation,  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
■anno  1600,  pafTed  through  the  Moluccas  or  Spice-iQands, 
and  a  little  eaft  of  Canton  in  China ;  in  a  century  follow- 
ing, that  is,  anno  1700,  it  had  not  advanced  eaft  ward 
above  100  leagues;  the  W.  point  of  Java  fand  in  the 
influence  of  this  line)  anno  1676  was  3D.  10 M.  weft 
variation  ;  anno  1732  it  was  only  3  D.  20  M.  but  the  fur- 
ther weft  thefe  variations  increafed,  the  quicker  to  the 
common  axis  of  the  variation  parabolick  curves,  and 
then  began  to  decreafe  and  terminate  in  the  firft  line  of 
no-variation.  The  common  axis  of  the  infcribed  parabo- 
lick curves,  anno  1700,  pafled  throug]^  Madagafcar,  and 
the  ftreights  of  Babelmandel,  about  50  D.  E.  long,  from 
London,  where  the  increafing  W.  variations  terminate, 
and  the  fame  W.  variations  begin  to  decreafe  ;  Flalley 
places  the  higheft  of  thefe  weft  variations  27  D.  S.  lat. 
about  530  leagues  eaft  of  Cape  Good-Hope. 

The  third  line  of  no-variation  was  found  by  Captain 
Rogers  in  the  Pacifick  ocean  in  N.  lat.  14D.  W.  long, 
from  London  125  D.  and  in  N.  lat.  13D.  W.  long.  193 
D  was  12D.  E.  (and  afterwards  decreafmg  to  the  fecond 
line)  the  largeft  of  thefe  eaft  variations  which  reign  all 
over  the  Pacifick  ocean  ;  French  navigators  fince  anno 
1 7 10  have  traverfed  this  ocean  fouthward  of  the  equi- 
nodical  line,  as  Capt,  Rogers  did  iiorthward  of  it,  and 
found  the  no-variation  line  nearly  upon  the  above-faid 
meridian,  and  the  other  variation  lines  nearJy  parallel 
with  the  meridians.  Sir  John  Narborough,  Dr.  Halley, 
and  Capt.  Rogers  were  miftakcn  in  their  conjedure,  that 

fouth 
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foMth  of  the  equino6lical  in  the  middle  parts  of  this  oceaif 
there  mufl:  be  a  tract  of  weftern  variations. 

This  3d  no-variation  line  feems  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  firit  infledled  wefiward  into  a  circular  arch  whofe 
vertex  at  prefent  feems  to  be  in  about  34  D.  N.  lat.  and 
80  D.  W.  long,  from  London. 

All  variations  within  this  curve  made  by  the  firfl  and 
third  line,  being  a  fpaceof  140  D.  upon  the  equinodlical, 
are  eafterly  ♦,  all  without  it,  on  its  eaft-fide,  being  a  fpace 
of  115  D.  to  the  fecond  line  are  wefterly ;  all  without 
it,  on  its  weft-fide  are  eafterly,  being  a  fpace  of  105D. 
to  the  faid  fecond  line.  It  is  obfervable,  that  all  variation 
lines,  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  poles  of  our  earth, 
the  more  they  converge  towards  a  parallelifm  with  the 
meridians,  as  if  to  terminate  in  the  poles.  The  feveral 
variation  lines  feem  to  receive  their  flexures  from  the 
influence  of  their  eafterly  and  wefterly  no-variation  lines, 
fo  as  to  form  parabolick  curves,  or  circular  arches. 

The  alterations  in  the  variations  are  not  from  any  uni- 
form circulatory  or  libratory  power  ;  but  as  thefe  magne- 
tick  powers  feem  to  be  accumulated  and  ad  connededly, 
it  muft  be  by  fome  kind  of  fludluation  -,  in  oppofition  to 
this,  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  flufluation  of  any  denfe  or 
fpecifically  heavier  confiderable  part  of  the  earth  would 
alter  the  equilibrium  and  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth, 
and  make  ftrange  changes  in  the  fluid  furface  of  the  earth 
by  inundations  and  ebbs. 

This  digreftion  is  too  abftrufe  and  philofophical  for 
moft  readers :  the  defign  of  it  is,  to  incite  the  curious, 
to  attend  the  ufeful  fpeculation  of  variations,  more  than 
heretofore. 

As  the  variations  of  the  magnetick  needle  or  compafs 
have  not  been  m.uch  attended  to  in  the  colonies  •,  I  can- 
not pretend  to  be  particular  in  that  affair,  and  ftiall  only 
relate  fome  loofe  hints  that  are  come  to  my  knowledge. 
The  line  of  no-variation  (which  for  diftinftion  I  call  the 
firft)  from  the  eaftward,  enters  the  continent  of  North- 
America,  in  Carolina  about  33  D.  N.  lat,  at  this  writing 

anno 
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anno  1748  •,  and  by  a  flattifh  flexure  crofles  the  conti- 
nent of  North- America,  and  in  the  Pacifick-ocean  con- 
verges foLithward,  and  forms  what  is  now  called  the  third 
line  of  no-variation.  Capt.  Rogers,  anno  1 708,  in  14D. 
N.  lat.  125  D.  W.  long,  from  London  fell  in  with  this 
line  of  no-variation. 

To  the  northward  and  eaftward  of  this  No.  i.  no- va- 
riation line  upon  the  eaftern  coaft  of  North-America, 
the  variations  are  weft  •,  and  the  further  north  the  great- 
er, but  all  upon  the  decreafe  ;  and  the  further  north,  the 
quicker  is  the  decreafe. 

The  greateft  variation  known  was  anno  161 6,  in  N. 
lat.  78  D.  at  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  found  in  Baffin's-bay, 
the  variation  was  57  D.  weft. 

Capt.  Middleton  publifties  that  at  the  mouth  of  Churchill 
river  (N.  lat.  59  D.  weft  long,  from  London  94  D.  50 
M.  from  an  immerfion  of  Jupiter's  firft  Satellite)  anno 
1725,  the  variation  was  21  D.  W.  Anno  1738  it  was  18 
D.  W.  Anno  1742  it  was  17D.  W.  decreafing  very  faft. 

At  Quebec  in  Canada,  anno  1649  the  variation  was  i5 
D.  W.  Anno  1686  it  Was  15  D.  30  M.  is  half  a  degree  in 
37  years ,  but  after  this,  according  to  M.  Deiifle,  it  va- 
ried I  D.  in  eleven  years. 

In  New-England  Mr.  Brattle  obferved  at  Bofton,  anno 
1708,  the  variation  9  D.  weft  •,  anno  1 741,  upon  a  com- 
miflion  for  fettling  lines  between  MafTachufetts-bay  pro- 
vince, and  the  colony  of  Rhode-ifland,  a  little  to  the 
fouthward,  the  commiffioners  found  che  variation  7  D. 
30  M.  weft. 

In  New- York  city  (by  eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  firft  Satel- 
lite, governor  Burnet  found  it  74  D.  c,y  M.  W.  of  Lon- 
don, being  in  N.  lat.  40  D.  40  M.)  LMr.  Wells,  furveyor- 
general  of  the  province-lands,  anno  1686,  found  the  va- 
riation 8  D.  45  M.  weft;  governor  Burnet  anno  J  723 
found  it  7  D.  20  M.  weft. 

In  New-Jerfeys,  anno  1 743,  the  line,  between  the  pro- 
prietors of  Eaft  and  Weft-Jerfeys  was  run  150  miles,  20 
chains,  0  D.  19  M.  weft;  but  becaufe  of  the  difterence 
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of  variation  which  mufl:  be  fuppofed  at  the  fouth  and 
north  terminations  of  this  line,  it  was  alledged  that  it 
muft  not  be  a  direct  line :  and  upon  examination  it  was 
found  that  this  line  was  in  all  refpefts  erroneous,  at  the 
fouth  point  near  Egg-Harbour  the  variation  was  only 
5  D.  25  M.  weft,  and  at  the  north  point  on  Delaware- 
river  in  41  D.  40  M.  it  was  6  D.  35  M.  weft,  this  was- 
te the  prejudice  of  the  Eaft- Jerfey  proprietors. 

The  ftreets  of  Philadelphia  anno  1682,  were  laid  out 
with  great  precifenefs  N.  18  D.  E.  Anno  1642,  they  were 
found  to  be  15  D.  eaft  ;  this  is  3  D.  in  60  years. 

In  the  parallel  of  39  D.  running  the  line  between  Pen- 
fylvania  and  Maryland,  anno  1686,  the  variation  was 
found  to  be  9  D.  weftetly.  Anno  1739,  in  running  this 
eaft  and  weft  line  it  was  found  5  D.  30  M.  W.  differ- 
ence is  3  D.  30  M.  in  ^^  years. 

In  Virginia,  Cape-Henry  in  37  D.  N.  lat.  y^  D.  weft 
from  London,  anno  1732  the  variation  was  4  D.  40  M. 

In  the  Carolinas,  navigators  upon  the  coaft  give  no 
allowance  for  variation,  becaufe  near  the  line  of  no- va- 
riation ;  inland,  in  running  a  divilional  line  between  the 
two  governments  or  jurifdidions  of  South  and  North-Ca- 
rolina, and  in  laying  off  Carteret's  eighth  part  of  the  pro- 
perty of  Carolina,  no  account  was  made  of  variation. 

From  the  line  of  no- variation  in  N.  lat.  33  D.  fouth- 
ward  the  eaft  variation  takes  place,  increafing  very  flow  ^ 
becaufe  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  N.  lat.  19  D.  12  M.  W.  long. 
97  D.  30  M.  anno  1727  the  variation  was  only  2  D. 
15  M.  eaft. 

Here  ends  the  firft  or  general  part  of  the  fummary, 
concerning  the  Britifti  colonies  in  America,  with  fome  in- 
terfperfed  hints  relating  to  the  colonies  of  the  other 
"European  nations.  In  the  following  part  we  ftiall  give 
particular  accounts  of  our  feveral  colonies,  in  order,  as- 
they  are  enumerated  page  15  and  16. 

The  END  of  Pari  Firji. 
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SECT.     V* 

Concerning  the  Hudfon's-bay  company,  their  terri* 
tories  and  trade, 

TH  E  advehturets  who  endeavoured  a  N.  W.  paflage 
to  China,  the  Spice-iQahds,  and  the  Eaft-Indies, 
and  in  fearch  for  copper-mines,  gave  occafion  to  the 
difcovery  of  Hudfon's-bay,  and  its  fubfequent  fur  and 
fkin  trade. 

*  The  Cabots,  anno  1496,  obtained  from  Henry  VIL 
of  England,  a  grant  of  all  lands  they  fhould  difcover  and 
fettle  weftward  of  Europe.  In  quell  of  a  N. W.  paflage, 
they  coafted  the  eaftern  fhore  of  North- America,  arid 
took  a  general  poflefllon  for  the  crown  of  England,  but 
made  no  fettlement ;  the  firfl  land  they  made  was  Weft- 
Greenland,  in  N.  lat.  66  D. 

-f- From  that  time  this  navigation^  and  thefe  difcove* 
ries,  were  entirely  negleded,  until  anno  1576^  1577J  and 
1578,  Sir  Martin  Frobilller  made  three  voyages  to  a  ftrait 
which  retains  his  name,  but  he  made  no  difcoveries. 

Sir  Hurtiphry  Gilbert,  by  diredion  of  fecretary  Wal* 
fingham,  coafted  the  north-eafterly  Ihore  of  America ; 
particularly  he  took  pofleflion  of  Newfoundland,  and  St* 
Laurence  or  Canada  river,  for  the  crown  of  England,  and 
began  fome  fifhing-trade  there,  anno  1583. 

*  Short  repetitions  or  recapitulations,  are  foinetimes  ufed  to  render 
the  matter  more  diftinft  and  fluent. 

f  See  page  no. 
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Capt.  John  Davis  from  Dartmouth,  made  three  voyages 
this  way,  anno  15S3,  ^o^^-*  ^"^  ^S'^l-^  t>ut  made  nodif- 
Coveries  :  that  branch  of  the  opening  (the  opening  at  Cape 
Farewell,  in  6dD.  N.  lat.  a  little  further,  at  Cape  Defo- 
lation,  branches  into  twa  openings)  which  reaches  north- 
weftward,  retains  the  name  of  Davis' s-ftraits,  and  is  the 
whaling- ground  of  Weft-Greenland,  where  the  *  Eng- 
Jifli,  Dutch,  Bifcayers,  Hamburghers,  Bremers,  and 
Danes,  kill  large  whales  of  500  to  600  barrels  of  oil, 
and  1 8  feet  of  bone :  this  whaling  continues  for  about 
ieven  or  eight  weeks. 

Henry  Hudfon,  after  two  N.  E.  fuccefslefs  trials,  and 
one  in  vain  north-weftward  navigation,  he  effayed  the 
other  opening  above-mentioned,  and  failing  weftward 
and  fouthward,  he  difcovered  the  ftraits  and  bay  called  by 
his  n^nae.  Anno  1 6 1 1 ,  proceeding  upon  further  difco- 
veries,  he  was  never  more  heard  of.  In  his  time  he  was 
as  much  an  enthufiaft  for  a  N.  W.  paffage,  as  Mr.f 

D— bs 


*  Anno  1732,  the  South-fea  company  had  14  fhips  in  Eaft-Green- 
land,  and  7  Ihips  in  Weft-Greenland,  or  Davis's-ftraits,  and  got  24 
and  a  half  whales :  this  fifhery  did  not  anfwer  the  charges  of  fitting 
out,  and  it  is  dropt,  notwithftanding  of  the  encouragement  given  by 
aft  of  parliament  anno  1724  :  That  any  of  his  Majelty's  fubjeds  may 
import  whale-fins,  oil  and  blubber  of  whales,  taken  and  caught  in 
Greenland-feas  in  Britifh  {hips,  navigated  according  to  law,  without 
paying  any  cuftom,  fubfidy,  or  other  duties  for  the  fame. 
■  -f-  Mr.  D- — bs  of  Ireland  was  the  projedor  of  Middleton's  N.W. 
difcovery  voyage  :  becaufe  it  did  not  fucceed,  he  charges  Middleton 
with  negled,  mifconduft,  and  fufpicion  of  corruption  ;  he  fays,  Mid- 
dleton was  bribed  by  the  company  not  to  make  any  difcovery,  or  to 
conceal,  or  to  falfify  a  N.  W.  difcovery  ;  Middleton  told  Mr.  D — bs^ 
by  letter  jan.  21 ,  anno  1737,  the  company  judged  it  their  intereft  ra- 
ther to  prevent  than  to  forward  a  N.  W.  dilcovery  in  that  part  of  the 
world  ;  and  that  they  offered  him  5000  j^.  to  aft  and  report  in  their 
favour  ;  fome  of  Middleton's  officers  made  affidavits  concerning  his 
bad  conduft ;  upon  the  defign  of  the  admiralty's  fitting  out  captain 
Middleton  for  the  N.W.  difcovery,  the  governor  and  council  of  the 
Hudfon's-bay  company,  wrote  to  the  governor  at  Prince  of  Wales's 
Fort  upon  Churchill-river,  to  refufe  them  refrefhment,  but  afterwards, 
upon  further  confideration,  they  revoked  this  order,  and  allowed  the 

gover- 
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D — bs  is  at  prefent,  as  appears  by  the  prefent  paper-wai: 
between  D — bs  and  Middleton. 


governor  to  fupply  captain  Middleton  if  in  diflrefs.  Notvvithftanding 
of  this  difappointment,  Mr.  D — -bs  procured  an  aft  of  parliament  for 
20,00c  £.  publick  reward  for  a  difcovery,  and  accordingly  the  Dobbs- 
Galley  and  California  failed  from  England  in  May  1746. 

Mr.  D — bs  runs  much  into  the  novel ;  he  feems  co  be  a  wild  pro- 
jeflor,  and  notorioufly  credulous  :  he  gives  particular  accounts  of  large 
countries  and  iflands  in  the  Pacifick  Ocean,  efpecially  from  S.  lat.  g  D. 
to  N.  lat.  I  5  D.  very  rich  and  populous,  abounding  in  nutmegs,  mace, 
ginger,  pepper,  cinnamon,  filk,  and  ebony  ;  the  natives  with  reddifh 
complexions,  grey  eyes,  high  nofes,  beards  and  hair  curled.  In  the 
N.  W.  parts  of  America  were  veffels  or  (hips  with  prows  (heads  or 
lions  we  call  them)  of  gold  and  filver :  W.  S.  VV.  the  Indians  come 
to  a  fea,  where  were  great  veffels,  and  men  with  caps  and  beards  ga- 
thering of  gold.  About  a  century  fince,  anno  1640,  Bartholomew  de 
Foutes,  vice-roy  ^f  Mexico  and  Peru,  liearing  that  the  Engliih  were 
endeavouring  a  N.  W.  paflage,  he  failed  to  the  river  of  Los  Reys  in 
53  D.  N.  lat.  upon  the  weft-fide  of  America,  and  detached  capt.  Eer- 
nardi,  who  failed  to  77  D.  N.  lat.  (here  Jie  found  it  as  warm  as  10  D. 
lefs  N.  lat.  upon  the  eaft-fide  of  the  American  continent)  upon  this  coaft 
te  met  with  capt.  SKapley  from  New-England  (this  is  an  unaccountable 
flretch  to  prove  a  north-weft  paffage);  there  is  no  record  nor  tradition 
of  this  in  New-England  in  my  knowledge.  Mr.  D — bs  is  as  particular 
in  giving  accounts  of  diftant  not-frequented  countries,  as  if  he  were  de- 
fcribing  Great-Britain  or  France  j  and  propofes  that  Great-Britain  IhaU 
fettle  an  extent  of  countries,  more  than  all  Europe  could  efFeft. 

Mr.  D— bs,  from  the  ftories  of  the  French  fathers,  and  of  the  Cou- 
reurs  des  Bois,  relates  ftrange  things.  From  lieut.  Jerome  (doubtlefs  a 
native  of  Gafcony)  he  relates,  that  in  the  diftridl  of  Hudfon'sbay,  are 
to  be  feen  10,000  rein-deer  in  a  herd,  and  large  mines  of  virgin  copper. 
The  French  were,  at  this  rate,  moft  egregious  fools  to  give  up  fo 
eafily,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  anno  17 13,  two  fuch  valuable  articles 
of  deer-fkins  and  copper.  Northward  is  a  ftrait  with  floating  ice,  pro- 
bably a  paffage  to  the  weftern-ocean  or  South-feas,  the  north  wind 
raifmgthe  tide  10  feet  above  the  ordinary  tides.  At  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
in  Quebec  were  4000  to  5000  troops  in  garrifon.  On  the  weft  main 
are  the  copper-mines,  on  the  eaft  main  are  the  lead-mines.  He  gives 
large  lifts  of  names  of  imaginary  tribes  of  Indians,  their  lakes  and  ri- 
vers ;  whereas  the  feveral  iflands,  head -lands,  bays,  rivers,  ij'c.  do 
not  retain  their  Indian  names,  as  in  fome  of  our  colonies,  but  are  called 
by  the  names  of  the  feveral  adventurers  or  difcoverers.  Mr.  D-4)s 
names  and  defcribes  all  thefe  things  minutely,  and  with  the  fame  eafe 
as  if  they  were  the  beft  known,  moft  polite,  and  well-regulated  coun- 
tries upon  earth. 

T  2  Sir 
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Sir  Thomas  Button,  fitted  out  by  prince  Henry  anno 
i6i2,  pafled  Hudfdn*9-ftraits,  and  failing  weftward,  dif- 
covered  a  large  continent,  and  called  it  New- Wales  ♦,  its 
fea  and  bay  retain  the  difcoverer's  name  ;  he  could  not 
proceed  further  than  65  D.  N-  lat.  and  called  it  Ne  Ul- 
tra ;  he  wintered  miferably  upon  that  weft  continent  at 
Port  Nclfon  in  57  D.  N.  lat. 

Capt.  Thomas  James,  from  Briftol  anno  1631,  made 
further  difcoveries  in  Hudfon's-bay ;  he  wintered  near 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  at  Charleton-ifland  in  N.  lat.  52  D. 
and  publilhed  a  good  journal  of  his  voyage. 

Anno  1616,  Mr.  Baffin,  by  the  north- wefterly  open- 
ing called  Davis's-ftraits,  carried  the  north-weft  affairs 
fo  high  as  N.  lat.  80  D.  to  no  purpofe,  and  gave  his 
name  to  the  fea  or  bay  in  that  high  latitude, 

Capt.  Fox,  anno  1632,  failed  into  Hudfon's-bay  upon 
the  difcovery,  where  he  faw  many  whales  the  end  of 
July  ;  he  proceeded  no  further  than  Port  Nelfon  in  N. 
lati  57  D.  he  wintered  there  ;  tide  14  feet. 

The  beginning  of  the  laft  century  the  Danes  went  upon 
the  north- weft  difcovery,  and  took  pofTefllon  of  the  north- 
eafterly  fhore  of  Davis's-ftraits,  and  called  it  New-Dane- 
mark,  and  made  a  miferable  fettlement  in  N.  lat.  64  D. 
From  that  time  they  have  affumed  the  fovereignty  of  the 
feas  in  Davis's-ftraits,  and  keep  a  royal  frigate  ftationed 
there  during  the  whaling-feafon,  which  does  not  continue 
above  feven  or  eight  weeks. 

The  civil  wars  in  England  prevented  any  further  at- 
tempts of  fuch  difcoveries  for  fome  time,  until  Prince 
Rupert  and  company,  anno  1667,  fitted  out  capt.  Gui- 
1am  i  he  landed  at  Rupert-river  in  N .  lat.  5 1  D.  upon  the 
eaft  continent  of  Hudfon's-bay,  built  Charles's  Fort, 
traded  with  the  Indians  to  good  advantage,  and  laid  a 
foundation  for  the  companies  fur  and  deer-fliin  trade. 

A  royal  charter  was  granted  May  2,  anno  1669,  to  a 
governor  and  company  of  adventurers  of  England  trad- 
ing into  Hudfon's-bay,  whereof  here  follows  an  abftrad ; 
Topince  Rupert  count  Palatine  oj  m  Rhine,  to  George 

"  '       "       duki^ 
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Buke  of  Albemarle,  to  William  Earl  of  Craven,  atid  to 
fifteen  others^  and  to  others  whom  they  Jhall  admit  into  f aid 
body  corporate^  power  to  make  a  common  feaU  cind  to  alter 
it ;  to  chufe  annually  fome  time  in, November^  a  governor^ 
a  deputy- governor^  and  a  committee  of  feven,  any  three  of 
the  committee  with  the  governor  or  deputy -governor,  to  be 
a  court  of  dire^ors :  fre^en  to  be  admitted  {their  fa^lors 
and  fervants  may  be  admitted  freemen)  at  a  general  court, 
a  power  to  difmifs  the  governor^  deputy  governor,  or  any 
of  the  committee,  before  the  year  expires  -,  and  upon  their 
difmiffion,  or  death,  to  ele^  others  in  their  room  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year :  to  have  the  fole  property  of  lands, 
trade,  royal-fifhery,  and  mines  within  Hudfon's-flraits, 
not  a^ually  poffejfed  by  any  Chriflian  prince,  to  be  reputed 
as  one  of  our  colonies  in  America,  to  be  called  "f  Rupert's 
land,  to  hold  the  fame  in  free  and  common  foccage,  to  pay 
thejkins  of  two  elks,  and  two  black  beavers,  as  often  as  the 
king  or  queen  fhall  come  into  thofe  lands :  power  to  af- 
femble  the  company,  and  to  make  laws  for  their  government 
and  other  affairs,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England  ; 
an  exclufive  trade,  without  leave  obtained  of  the  company^ 
penalty  forfeiture  of  goods  and  fhipping,  one  half  to  the 
king,  one  half  to  the  company.  In  their  general  meetings 
for  every  loO;^.  original  flock  to  have  one  vote  ;  may  ap^ 
point  governors,  favors,  and  other  officers,  in  any  of  their 
ports  i  the  governor  and  his  council  to  judge  in  all  mat- 
ters civil  and  criminal,  and  execute  jufiice  accordingly  : 
where  there  is  no  governor  and  council,  may  fend  them  to 
any  place  where  there  is  a  governor  and  council,  or  to  Eng- 
land, for  jufiice :  liberty  to  fend  fhips  of  war,  men,  and 
ammunition  for  their  protection,  ere^  forts.  Sec.  to  make 
peace  or  war  with  any  people  who  are  not  Chriflians,  may 
appeal  to  the  ki?tg  in  council. 

Anno  1670  Mr.  Baily,  with  20  men,  was  fent  over  by 
the  company  to  Rupert  river.  Pqrt  Nelfon  was  the  next 
fettlement,  anno  1673  ;  and  Mr.  Bridge  was  lent  over 


-f  This  name  has  never  been  ufed,  it  is  called  Hudfon's-bay  colony. 
T  3  governor 
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governor  of  the  weft  main  from  Cape  Henrietta- Maria. 
Anno  1683  the  faftory  was  removed  from  Rupert-river 
to  Moofe-river :  Rupert-river  is  not  ufed,  becaufe  ex- 
pofed  to  the  depredations  of  the  French  ;  from  Tadoufac 
30  leagues  below  Quebec  upon  Canada-river,  there  is 
water-carriage  to  lake  Miftafin,  which  communicates 
with  Rupert-river.  The  trade  at  the  mouth  of  all  the 
rivers  which  fall  into  Hudfon's-bay  is  fecured  to  Great- 
Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  but  the  heads  of  the 
fouthern  rivers  are  within  the  French  bounds,  and  the 
French  have  trading-houfes  which  do  very  much  inter- 
cept and  leffen  our  Indian  trade :  the  company  do  not 
much  ufe  the  eaft  and  fouth  parts  of  the  bay,  becaufe  of 
the  bad  neighbourhood  of  the  French. 

In  the  fummer  anno  1 686,  in  time  of  peace,  the  French 
from  Canada  became  matters  of  all  our  Hudfon's-bay  fac- 
tories, port  Nelfon  excepted.  Anno  1693  the  Englifh 
recovered  their  fadories,  but  the  French  got  pofTefTion  of 
them  again  foon  after.  Anno  1696  two  EngliQi  men  of 
war  retook  them.  In  Queen  Anne's  war,  the  French 
from  Canada  were  again  mafters  of  thefe  factories  ;  but 
by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  anno  17 13,  the  French  quit- 
claim'd  them  to  the  Englifh  fo  far  fouth  as  49  D.  N.  lat. 
hitherto  we  have  not  heard  of  any  attempt  made  upon 
them  by  the  Canadians  in  this  French  war  which  com- 
menced in  the  Ipring  1744. 

Mr.  Dobbs  reckons  that  this  country  called  Hudfon's- 
bay,  may  be  efteemed  from  51  D.  to  6^  D.  N.  lat.  and 
from  78  D.  to  95  D.  W.  long,  from  London ;  the  true 
definition  of  it,  is,  from  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  1713-, 
viz.  from  a  certain  promontory  on  the  Atlantick  ocean 
N.  lat.  58  D.  30  M.  runs  S.  W.  to  lake  Miftafin  (this 
includes  the  weftern  half  of  ^erra  Labradore)  thence 
S.  W.  to  N.  lat.  49  D.  and  from  this  terinination  due 
weft  indefinitely  ;  the  northern  boundary  may  be  rec- 
koned Davis-firaits,  becaufe  of  the  Daniih  claim,  and 
Otherways  north  indefinitely. 

The  entrance  of  Hudfon's-ftraits  at  Refolution-ifland 

is 
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IS  about  15  leagues  wide,  tide  flows  4  fathom,  winds 
N.  W.  about  9  months  in  the  year,  not  free  of  ice  abov« 
2  months  in  the  year;  fails  and  rigging  freeze  in  July, 
it  is  140  leagues  ip  length  to  the  bay  :  at  tlie  bottom 
of  the  bay  only  4  feet  tide,  Capr.  Middlcton  in  23 
voyages  never  could  arrive  at  the  fadories,  above  5  or 
6  times,  before  the  loth  of  Auguft  ;  and  it  is  a  (landing 
order  not  to  attempt  coming  back  the  fame  year,  unlefs 
they  can  fail  from  the  faftories  by  Sept.  10  j  it  is  gene- 
rally pleafant  weather  •,  Middlcton  in  all  his  voyages  never 
fuffered  fhipwreck  i  Auguft  is  the  proper  month  for  the 
.navigation  of  Hudfon's-bay  and  itraits  ;  always  good 
foundings. 

This  grant  is  divided  into  the  weft  main  or  continent 
formerly  in  charts  called  New-North  and  South-Wales, 
and  the  eaft.  main  called  Terra  de  Labradore  or  Nevv- 
Britain  :  the  French  claim' d  the  bottom  of  the  bay  as 
belonging  to  New- France  or  Canada,  but  they  difclaim'd 
it  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

Becaufe  of  the  unhofpitablenefs  of  the  country,  no 
towns  or  plantations,  can  ever  be  fettled  there;  it  muft 
for  ever  remain  a  number  of  fcattered  difmal  lodges  or 
faftories.  Hudfon's-bay  and  Georgia  are  improperly 
called  colonies,  they  have  no  houfe  of  reprefentatives ; 
the  Hudfon's-bay  company  in  London  make  their  Jaws 
and  regulations,  as  the  truftees  for  Georgia  in  London 
do  for  the  fettlers  in  Georgia. 

Hudfon's-bay  colony,  as  it  is  called,  confifts  of  feveral 
lodges  at  the  mouths  of  feveral  rivers  for  trade  with 
the  Indians,  viz.  on  the  weft  continent  are  Churchill 
river,  Nelfon's  river,  Severn  river,  Albany  river,  and 
Moofe  river;  on  the  E.  continent  are  Rupert,  river  and 
Slude  river. 

Churchill  river  (Prince  of  Wales  fort)  is  the  moft  north- 
erly, being  in  about  59  D.  N.  lat.  and  94  D.  50  M.  W. 
long,  from  London,  the  moft  wefterly  part  of  Hudfon's 
bay  ;  here  Capt.  Middleton,  anno  1742,  upon  a  N.  W. 
difcovery  wintered  miferably.  At  the  mouth  of  this  ri-  . 
T  4  ver. 
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ver,  the  tide  comes  from  N.  b.  E,  2  knots  5  theyretura 
about  20,000  beaver-fkins  per.  an.  the  company  keeps 
here  about  28  men  :  it  is  navigable  150  leagues. 

Nelfon's  river  (Fort  York)  called  by  the  French  Bour^ 
bon  river  ;  its  port  lies  in  N.  lat.  57  D  ;  it  is  the  fineft 
and  largeil  river  in  the  bay,  it  communicates  with  great 
lakes,  and  branches  of  rivers  of  Indian  trade :  tide  1 4 
feet;  the  company  have  here  25  men. 

New -Severn  river,  the  French  call  it  St.  Huiles,  inN. 
lat.  55  D,  it  is  at  prefent  flighted  or  negleded,  a  bar'd 
river. 

Albany  river  in  N.  lat.  52  D.  W.  long.  85  D.  20  M.^ 
4  feet  tide  :  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
September  fine  warm  weather;  anno  1731,  nS  canoes 
came  there  to  trade;  the  company  keep  here  25  men. 

Mooie  river  in  N.  lat.  5 1  D.  4  feet  tide ;  it  is  a  much 
larger  and  finer  river  than  Albany  river  -^  the  company 
have  here  25  men. 

P.  Rupert  river  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  bay,  N.  lat.  51 
p.  is  at  prefent  negledted. 

Slude  river  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  bay,  in  N,  lat.  52  D, 
Jiere  are  8  or  9  men  kept  by  the  company. 

The  company's  profits  are  very  great,  and  engroffed 
by  a  few  ;  their  ftock  has  been  fold  at  300  for  100  ori- 
ginal;, they  pnay  export  annually  about  3,000;^.  fter.  va- 
lue, and  their  half-yearly  fales  are  about  25,000^.  fter. 
8  or  9  merchants  have  engroffed  about  nine  tenths  of  the 
flock;  the  charge  of  the  company  is  about  120  fer- 
vants,  2  or  3  annual  fliips,  having  in  time  of  war  about 
120  men  aboard.  They  import  deer-lkins,  caftoreum 
or  beaver- ftone,  feathers,  whale-bone  and  blubber ;  but 
beaver- flcin  is  two  thirds  of  the  whole,  and  is  the  ftand- 
ard  of  their  truck  or  currency. 

Mr.  Dpbbs  thinks  it  woujd  be  a  publick  national  be- 
nefit, that  the  Hudfon's-bay  company's  charter  were  va- 
cated, and  the  trade  laid  open;  thus  we  fhall  underfell 
the  French,  and  carry  on  a  greater  trade  with  the  Indians 
/the  company  keep  the  price  pf  goods  too  high)  and 
' '    ■  we 
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we  would  have  trading-houfes  up  the  river,  the  com- 
pany have  no  fuch  trading-houfes  j  the  company  by 
their  charter  are  obliged  to  endeavour  a  N.  W.  palTage, 
which  on  the  contrary  they  difcourage. 

As  this  is  a  country  of  exclufive  trade  and  navigation, 
we  are  too  much  confined  to  the  accounts  of  their  own 
navigators.  As  a  fpecimen  we  fhall  take  a  medium 
voyage  of  Capt.  Midleton*s  anno  1735.  He  fet  out 
from  London  May  2 1 ,  June  1 2  made  Cape  Farewell  in  N. 
lat.  about  59  D.  W.  long.  45  D.  50  M.  var.  29  D.  W. 
July  I.  in  N.  lat.  61  D.  W.  long.  yoD.^ioM.  var.  41- 
p.  W,  he  was  faft  in  thick  ice  with  fogs  and  rain  j 
Auguft  3,  he  arrived  in  Moofe  river,  N.  lat.  5 1  D.  W. 
long.  83  D.  var.  22  D.  W,  he  failM  from  thence  Sept. 
I.  makes  no  mention  of  ice  in  his  return  •,  arrived  in 
England  06t.  7.  As  for  the  climate,  Middleton,  in  the 
journal  of  his  N.  W.  dilcovery- voyage  anno  1741  and 
1742,  fays,  he  arrived  in  Churchill  river  Auguft  10 ;  firft 
fnow  was  Sept.  i.  geefe  flying  to  the  fouthward ;  Sept.  27, 
thermometer  as  low  as  in  London,  time  of  the  great  froft  ; 
06t.  21,  ink  and  water  froze  by  the  bed-fide  ;  beginning 
of  Nov.  a  bottle  of  fpirits  full  proof  froze  in  the  open 
air  ;  after  Nov.  1 1,  no  going  abroad  without  being  froze 
(N.  B.  forgetting  himfelf,  he  frequently  mentions  the- 
company's  fervants,  and  Indians  being  abroad  after  that 
time)  April  2,  begins  to  thaw  in  the  fun,  about  this  time 
the  ice  at  the  (hip  was  10  feet  thick  with  13  feet  fnow 
over  the  ice.  April  10,  large  fleaks  of  fnow  (in  the  pre- 
ceding months  the  falling  fnow  was  as  fine  as  duft)  a 
fign  of  the  winter's  being  fpent ;  April  22,  a  fhower  of 
rain  fno  rain  for  7  months  preceding)  beginning  ot 
May  geefe  begin  to  appear-,  May  13,  got  the  Ihip  into 
the  ftream,  and  July  i,  we  fail'd  upon  the  N.  W.  dil- 
covery ;  he  proceeded  no  farther  north  than  66  D.  44  M. 
becaufe  beginning  of  Auguft  from  a  high  mountain  vvc 
perceived  to  the  S.  E.  at  about  20  leagues  diftance,  a 
llrait  covered  with  an  impenetrable  folid  body  of  ice,  and 
therefore  no  communication  with  the  ealkrn  fea  j  an4 
4  the 
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the  tide  of  flood  coming  from  thence,  we  had  no  hopes 
of  pafling  that  way  into  the  weftern  or  Pacifick  ocean  \ 
and  Auguft  8,  we  bore  away  to  the  fouthward. 

In  the  northern  faftories,  the  great  thaws  begin  end 
of  April ;  the  waters  inland  are  froze  up  from  the  begin- 
ning of  O6tober  to  the  beginning  of  May,  In  North- 
America  we  judge  of  the  inclemencies  of  their  feveral 
climates,  by  the  times  of  the  flights  of  their  paflage- 
birds :  in  thefe  factories  wild  geefe  and  fwans  fly  fouth- 
ward beginning  of  Oftober,  and  return  northward  end 
of  April,  and  beginning  of  May.  Seldom  a  night  in 
winter  without  an  aurora  borealis.  Some  deer  12  to  13 
hands  high  ;  here  are  white  bears,  fwans,  ducks  of  feve- 
ral kinds,  and  other  water- fowl ;  in  their  meadows,  in- 
ftead  of  cerealia  and  gramina^  that  is,  bread  corn,  and 
grafles,  they  have  only  mofs,  fome  fcurvy-grafs,  and 
forrel.  Hares,  rabits,  foxes,  partridges,  beginning  of 
Oflober,  from  their  native  colour,  become  fnow- white, 
and  continue  fo  for  6  months,  till  the  feafon  produces  a  new 
coat :  wind  blows  from  the  N.  W.  about  9  months  in  the 
year,  they  have  9  months  ice  and  fnow  •,  the  cold  fogs  and 
mifl:s  damp  the  pleafure  of  their  fhort  fummers. 

I  formerly  hinted  the  vafl:  advantage  that  the  European 
weftern  north  latitudes  had  of  the  American  eaftern  north 
latitudes  i  by  way  of  amufement,  I  continue  further  to 
obfcrve,  that  in  50  D.  (for  inftance)  N.  lat.  in  the  N. 
eafterly  parts  of  America,  it  is  as  cold  as  in  60  D.  or 
upwards  N.  lat.  in  N.  wefterly  parts  of  Europe ;  the 
ocean  and  its  mellow  vapour  being  to  the  windward  of 
Europe  i  but  a  rude,  rigorous,  chilly,  frozen,  and  fnowy 
continent  is  to  the  windward  of  the  other.  I  vouch  this 
by  a  few  inftances.  i.  From  Churchill  river  fort  there 
was  no  going  abroad  without  being  frozen  in  winter ;  from 
Torneo  in  Lapland,  anno  1736,  nearly  under  the  polar 
circle,  to  inveftigate  the  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude  there, 
the  French  academiciens  in  the  feverity  of  the  winter, 
were  6'^  days  in  the  defert,  procuring  a  compleat  fet 
of  triangles.  2.  The  bottom  of  Hudfon's-bay  is  fcarce 
I  habitable 
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habitable  in  winter,  though  fcarce  To  far  north  as  London, 
a  moft  agreeable  calum  or  air.  3.  In  the  Orkneys  (where 
the  Hudfon*s-bay  fbips  call  in  to  hire  men  and  boys  at  5  to 
20^.  fter.  per  ann.  according  to  the  years  of  their  in- 
dented continuance  -,  they  are  called  N.  W.  men)  there 
is  good  wintering;  barley,  peafe,  and  oats,  cabbages, 
other  pot-herbs,  and  ufual  roots,  grow  kindly  ;  not  much 
fnow  and  ice ;  Orkneys  is  a  little  north  of  Churchill- 
river. 

*  Capt.  Middleton,  in  his  too  minute  journals  of  his 
many  voyages  from  England  to  Hudfon's-bay,  obferved, 
that  in  Hudfon*s-bay,  in  the  fame  longitudes  from  Lon- 
don, in  failing  north,  the  variations  increafe  fafter  than 
in  any  known  part  of  the  earth  ;  for  inftance,  in  one  of 
his  voyages  he  obferved,  that  in  about  84  D.  W.  long, 
from  London  ;  the  variations  increafe  thus. 

In  N.  lat.  50  D.  variation  was  19  D.  W» 

55  25 

61  30 

62  40 

Capt.  Scrogs,  anno  1722  (he  had  Mr.  Norton  late  go- 
vernor of  Churchill  fort  aboard,  with  two  northern  Indians 
to  difcover  the  much  enquired  after  copper- mines)  he 
traded  with  the  Indians  for  whale-bone,  at  Whale-bone 
point  in  N.  lat.  6^  D.  here  the  tide  flowed  5  fathom. 

A  Digression 

Giving  fome  further  accounts  of  late  endeavours  towards 

a  north-wefi  paffage  to  China. 

A  pafTage  by  the  north- weft  ward  or  Davis's-ftraits 
feems  to  be  given  up  or  relinquifhed  by  all  European 
adventurers ;  but  the  paffage  by  the  foutherly  branch, 
or  Hudfon's-bay,  is  ftill  in  profecution :  the  Britifli  par- 

*  Thefe  are  not  defigned  as  ftrift  ftiffly  connedled  hiftorical  accounts, 
but  as  loofe  occafional  obfervations,  in  fome  manner  reduced  under 
general  heads,  therefore  although  we  have  already  made  a  digreffion 
<;oncerning  variations,  this  ma/  be  admitted. 

liament 
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Kament  lately  enafted  a  reward  of  20,000^.  fter.  to  the 
difcoverer,  if  from  Hudfon's-bay ;  upon  this  encourage- 
ment, the  Dobi>s-galIey  and  California,  as  a  private  ad- 
venture, failed  from  England  May  1746  ;  in  our  know- 
ledge, they  are  not  as  yet  returned  to  England.  Their 
^iginal  propofal  was  to  fail  eaftward  to  the  Eaft-Indies  and 
China  (but  there  is  no  a6t  of  parliament  to  indemnify  them, 
in  a  trefpafs  upon  the  exclufive  navigation  granted  to  the 
Eaft-India  company  in  thefe  feas,  by  charter  and  aft  of 
parliament)  and  from  the  eaftward  to  fail  to  the  north- 
ward of  California,  and  from  thence  to  endeavour  an 
eafterly  paiTage  to  Davis's-ftraits  or  Hudfon's-bay. 

The  laft  tentative  for  a  N.  W.  paffage  was  by  Capfr. 
Middleton  from  Hudfon's-bay,  anno  1 741,  and  1742,  ac- 
cording to  order  and  inftrudtions  from  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty May  20,  anno  1 741 :  there  was  no  occafion  for  his 
ViTintering  in  Hudfon*s-bay,  before  he  fet  out  upon  the 
difcovery  ;  he  fhould  have  failed  from  England,  fo  as  to 
arrive  in  Hudfon's-bay,  middle  of  July ;  pulh  the  difco- 
very,  month  of  Auguft ;  and  return  in  September. 

A  fhort  abftraft  of  his  difcovery-journal,  is :  Wc 
failed  from  Churchill -river  July  i  ;  in  N.  lat.  65  D.  10 
M»  E.  long,  from  Churchill-river  9  D.  we  doubled  a 
head-land,  and  called  it  Cape  Dobbs ;  and  the  following 
opening,  we  called  Wager  river,  tide  5  or  6  knots  from. 
the  eaft,  and  full  of  ice,  Efkimaux  Indians  came  aboard, 
but  had  no  trade :  proceeding  further  north,  we  doubled 
another  head-land,  and  called  it  Cape-Hope  -,  and  failing 
further  to  N.  lat.  6y  D.  E.  from  Churchill  fort  12  D.  20 
M.  from  the  mountains  we  faw  a  narrow  dangerous  ftrait 
frozen  over,  and  no  probability  of  its  being  clear  this 
year,  deep  water,  no  anchorage ;  being  afraid  of  freez- 
ing up^,  we  returned  to  N.  lat.  64D.  here  were  many 
whale- bone  whales ;  we  examined  all  along  to  N.  lat. 
62  D.  tide  from  the  eaftward  :  Auguft  15  we  bore  away 
for  England,  and  Sept.  15,  we  arrived  at  Kerfton  in  the 
Orkneys. 

I  IhaJl  by  way  of  amufement  mention  the  arguments 

ufed 
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ufed  on  both  fides  of  the  queftion,  in  favour  of,  and  ia 
prejudice  againft  a  N.  W.  pafTage  to  China. 

In  favour  of  a  N.W.  paffage.     i.  The  whales  found 
m  plenty  on  the  weft  fide  of  HudfonVbay,  as  there  is 
no  mention  of  whales  in  Hudfon's-ftraits,  they  do  not 
come  that  way  -,  they  cannot  come  from  Davis's- ftraits  by 
the  frozen  ftraits  of  Middleton,  becaufe  of  a  wide  and 
large  field  of  ice  j  whales  cannot  pafs  under  a  large  trad: 
of  ice,  they  cannot  live  without  blowing  at  times  in  the 
open  air ;  therefore  thefe  whales  muft  come  from  the 
^weftern  or  pacifick  ocean,  by  fome  ftraits  or  thorough- 
fare in  Hudfon's-bay :  It  is  more  probable  that  the  great 
whales  in  Davis*s-ftraits,  when  the  fea  there  begins  to  be 
froze  up,  pafs  into  the  ocean,  or  deeper  water,  becaufe 
warmer:  Thus  the  cod-fifti  upon  the  coaft  of  New- 
England  in  very  cold  winters  retire  into   deep  water: 
Mr.  Dobbs  affirms  that  Middleton  faw  no  whales  near 
Cape  Hope,  or  the  frozen  ftraits ;  he  judges  the  frozen 
ftraits  to  be  only  a  chimsera  -,  therefore  the  whales  in 
Button* s-bay  muft  come  from  the  weftward.     2.  Wager 
river,  where  was  Middleton's  principal  enquiry,  in  N. 
Jat.  65  D.  24  m.  W.  long.  88D.  37M.  ;  from  7  miles 
wide  at  its  entrance,  further  up  increafed  to  8  leagues 
wide,  and  from  14  to  80  fathom  water,  and  whales  were 
feen  20  miles  up  the  river.     Dobbs  conjedures  that  the^fe 
whales  came  from  the  wcftern  ocean,  by  fome  ftrait  or 
paffage  fouth  of  Wager  river,  from  N.  lac.  6^  D.  to 
62  D.  ;  here  it  is  where  the  Efkimaux  Indians  follow 
whaling,  and  traded  with  capt.  Scrogs,  anno  1^722..     3. 
Middleton,  from  fome  undue  influence,  did  not  well  in- 
fpe£t  the  coaft,  where  the  greateft  probability  was  of  a 
paffage,  defignedly  he  kept  too  great  an  offing  •,  and  de- 
fcry*d  pretended  land  and  mountains  in  the  clouds ;  con- 
cluding there  were  no  thorough-fares,  he  did  not  fend  his 
boats  aftiore  to  try  for  inlets.     Fox,  anno  1632,  failing 
upon  this  coaft,  faw  much  broken  land  and  iQands,  and 
plenty  of  whales  end  of  July.     4.  Middleton*s  officers 
laid  that  the  tide  was  three  hours  fooner  at  the  mouth  of 

Wager 
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Wager  river  than  at  cape  Frigid  -,  therefore  the  tide  did 
not  come  from  the  frozen  flraits  and  BafEn*s-bay  eaftward, 
but  from  fome  ftraits  weftward  •,  the  fame  malecontenc 
officers  aflured  Mr.  Dobbs,  that  the  higher  up  Wager 
river,  the  water  became  the  falter,  and  the  flood  was 
from  W.  S.  W.  Middleton  faj'S  the  tide  came  from  north- 
eafterly. 

To  evince  the  imprafticablenefs  of  a  N.  W.  paffage. 
I.  The  French,  very  inquifitive  and  mindful  of  their  in- 
terefb,  feem  to  give  up  any  profpeft  of  this  paffage,  be- 
caufe  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  they  readily  renounced  for 
ever  to  Great-Britain,  the  fole  and  exclufive  benefit  of  a 
N.  W.  paffage  to  China  from  Hudfon*s  bay  or  Davis*s- 
ftraits,  when  difcovered.  2.  The  whales  on  the  weft  fide 
of  Hudfon's  bay,  by  the  frozen  ftraits,  came  from  Davis's 
ftraits,  where  they  are  plenty.  3.  Middleton  fays  (we 
cannot  anfwer  for  his  vouchers)  that  Indian  travellers  have 
gone  by  land  from  Churchill  river,  as  high  as  the  arflick 
circle,  but  met  with  no  thorough-fares  ;  his  northern  In- 
dians which  he  took  on  board  in  Churchill  river,  were 
chiefly  defigned  to  ftiew  him  the  copper-mines.  4.  The 
further  up  Wager  river,  the  tides  rife  lefs ;  the  water 
from  fait  becomes  brackifh,  and  the  higher  the  more 
frefli.  5.  Middleton  writes,  that  from  his  own  experi- 
ence, there  is  no  thorough-fare  from  Churchill  river  in 
N.  lat.  59  D.  to  N.  lat.  67  D.;  and  further  north,  if 
there  be  any  ftraits  or  thorough-fare,  it  cannot  be  clear 
of  ice  (if  ever  clear)  above  a  week  or  two  in  the  year, 
and  therefore  impraflicable :  From  the  river  Wager  to 
N.  lat.  62  D.  he  ftood  into  every  bay  and  fearched  the 
coaft  narrowly.  6.  As  the  winds  there  are  generally  from 
the  N.  W.  and  exceffively  cold,  there  muft  be  a  long 
continued  or  connefled  tra6l  of  land  weftward,  covered 
with  perpetual  fnow  and  ice,  and  therefore  imprafticable. 
Moreover,  if  there  is  any  fuch  ftrait,  it  is  narrow  and 
long ;  the  adventurers  would  run  a  certain  rifle  of  being 
froze  up  and  of  perilhing. 

SECT. 
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S  E  C  T.     VI. 

Concerning  the  ijland  of  Newfoundland,  and  its  Cod- 
Fifhery. 

THIS  is  a  fifhery  of  longer  {landing,  than  are  any  of 
our  colony  or  plantation  fettlements  -,  it  is  no  colony, 
it  is  not  confined  to  any  patent  or  exclufive  company,  but 
is  an  open  general  Britifli  cod-filhery,  coafifting  of  many 
lodges,  or  commodious  harbours  for  curing  of  cod-fifh, 
for  the  Spaniih,  Portuguefe,  and  Italian  markets. 

*  Our  claims  of  difcoveey,  not  occupancy,  run  fo  high 
as  the  times  of  the  Cabots  coafting  along  the  eadern 

fl-iore 


*  The  Cod-fifliery,  profitable,  and  fufficient  to  fupply  many  and 
large  markets,  is  peculiar  to  Newfoundland,  Nova-Scotia,  and  New- 
England  :  a  monopoly  of  this  iifhery  in  tliefe  feas,  to  be  called  a 
Mare  claufunty  would  be  a  vaft  advantage  to  the  trade  and  navigation 
of  Great- Britain,  if  it  could  be  obtained  at  the  enfuing  congreis  for 
a  general  peace  amongft  the  ftates  in  Europe  :  it  is  true,  the  Erench- 
and  Spaniards  have  a  confiderable  claim  to  fome  intereft  in  the  New- 
foundland Cod-fi(hery,  becaufe  the  Guipufcoers  of  Spain,  and  the  Bayon- 
ners  of  France  were  contemporary,  if  not  more  early  in  that  filhery 
than  England.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Guipufcoeans,  and  the 
other  fubje<5ts  of  Spain,  were  allowed  their  claimed  privilege  of  fifhing 
at  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland  :  by  the  fame  treaty  the  French  were 
allowed  to  fi(h,  and  cure  their  filh  on  that  part  of  Newfoundland  from 
Cape  Bonavifta,  N.  lat.  49  D.  30  M.  to  the  northermoft  part  of  the 
ifland  in  N.  lat.  5 1  D.  30  M.  and  from  thence  running  down  by  the 
weftern  fide  to  Point-Rlche  in  N.  lat.  50  D.  30  M.  by  the  cod-fifh 
being  more  plenty,  and  by  falling  in  nearer  the  ihore,  the  Cod-fifhery 
of  the  north  part  of  the  ifland  feems  to  be  more  profitable  than  upon 
the  fouthern  harbours  of  the  ifland  ;  by  this  conceffion  before  the  war, 
anno  1744,  the  French  had  the  better  of  us  in  the  Cod-fifhery  trade  — 
King  Charles  I.  bubbled  by  the  French,  gave  them  a  liberty  of  fifhing 
and  curing  fifh  in  Newfoundland,  upon  the  filly  pretext  of  fupplying. 
an  Englifh  convent  in  France  with  fifh. 

This  Cod-fifhery  is  not  only  a  confiderable  addition  to  the  trade 
and  wealth  of  Great-Britain ;  but  by  the  many  men  employed  in 
catching  and  curing  of  the  cod-fifh,  is  a  good  nurfery  for  our  navy 
and  other  navigation  (the  plantation- trade,  the  fifhery  of  Newfound- 
land, the  coal  trade  of  Newcaftle,  and  the  watermen  upon  the 
river  of  Thames,  are  the  great  nurfcries  or  feminaries  of  our  navi- 

gatign) 
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Ihore  of  North- America  upon  a  N.  W.  difcoVetyi  and 
their  taking  poflefTion  for  the  crown  of  England,  from 
place  to  place ;  they  fettled  no  fifhery  there,  but  gave 
it  the  name  anno  1507  of  Terra  de  Baccaleos  with  good 
propriety  ;  that  is,  cod-fifli  land :  the  French  called  it^ 
Terre  Neuve,  we  retain  their  name,  and  call  it  Newfound- 
land. 

Secretary  Walfingham,  anno  1583  Cabout  this  time  all 
the  trading  nations  of  Europe  were  intenfe  upon  a  N.W. 
paflage  to  China,  and  the  Eaft- Indies)  being  informed  of 
a  wefterly  opening  north  of  North- Virginia  (the  prefent 
Nova-Scotia)  fent  out  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  a  gentleman 
of  eftate  upon  the  difcovery  •,  this  gentleman  failed  up 
the  gulph,  and  fome  part  of  the  river  St.  Laurence ;  and 
in  form  took  pofleflion  of  Newfoundland  and  Canada  for 
the  crown  of  England  ;  he  fettled  a  fifhery  at  Newfound- 
land, but  being  caft  away  upon  his  return  to  England,-  the 
fifhery  was  foon  relinquifhed  ;  but  profecuted  by  the 
French,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguefe. 

Anno  1608  this  filhery  was  again  undertaken  by  John 
Guay  of  Briftol  merchant ;  feveral  Englilh  men,  women, 
and  children  wintered  there,  anno  1613. 

Anno  16 10  King  James  gave  to  the  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton Lord-keeper,  and  others,  a  grant  from  Bonavifta  to 
Cape  St.  Mary  W.  of  Cape  Raze ;  fome  families  were 
fent  over ;  it  did  not  anfwer,  they  returned  to  England. 

Anno  1620,  or  1623,  Sir  George  Calvert  principal  Se- 
cretary of  State,  afterwards  Lord  Baltimore,  obtained  a 
patent  for  fome  part  of  Newfoundland,  from  the  bay  of 
Bulls  to  Cape  St.  Mary's ;  he  fettled  a  fort  and  plantation 
at  Fairyland  ;  but  in  the  time  of  the  troubles  in  the  civil 
war  of  England,  it  was  difcontinued,    and  was  outed 


gation)  if  the  French  could  by  treaty  be  excluded  from  this  filhery,  it 
would  contraft  their  navigation-feminary  very  much.  Canada  does  not 
increafe  their  navigation  much,  their  trade  employs  a  very  fmall  incon- 
fiderable  number  of  vefl'els :  their  inland  fur  and  flcins  bufinefs  is  mana- 
ged by  a  few  French  Coureurs  des  Bois,  and  Indians  called  Les  Hommes 
des  Boh  i  therefore  Canada  cannot  people  fait. 

by 
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by  Sir  David  Kirk.  A.  1654.  having  retained  fome  claim 
until  that  time,  lord  Baltimore  a  zealous  Roman  Catho- 
Jick  came  abroad  (as  the  firft  fettlers  of  New-England 
did  in  their  religion  way)  to  enjoy  the  freeexercife  of  his 
religion  in  quiet:  from  Newfoundland  he  removed  to. 
Virginia,  but  the  Virginians  being  as  zealous  for  the 
church  of  England  way,  as  he  was  for  the  church  of  Ronoe 
way,  he  became  uneafy,  and  went  further  up  the  bay  of 
Chefapeak  above  the  Virginian  fettlements ;  and  after- 
wards obtained  a  mod  beneficial  patent  of  thofc  lands 
now  called  Maryland,  which  the  family  enjoy  to  this 
day;  at  prefent  this  family  is  Chriftinn  Protellant. 

The  French  made  a  fettlementat  Placcntia  in  the  fouth 
part  of  the  idand  where  the  cod-fifh  firft  fet  in  yearly  ; 
this  was  relinquifhed  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  A.  17 13,  and  by  way  of  equivalent,  the  French 
had  given  to  them,  the  iflands  of  Cape  Breton,  and  all 
tht  other  iflands  in  the  gulph  of  St.  Laurence,  and  li- 
berty to  catch  and  cure  fifh  in  the  northern  harbours  of 
Newfoundland  :  the  French  pretend,  that  they  have  had 
a  conftant  fifhery  at  Newfoundland  ever  fince  it  was 
taken  poffefllon  of,  for  Francis  I,  king  of  France,  by 
Verazano  a  Florentine.  In  Cromwell's  time  Sir  David 
Kirk's  family  refided  fome  years  in  Newfoundland,  he 
invaded  Canada  feverai  times,  and  had  a  grant  of  lands 
north  of  St.  Laurence  river,  called  Canada  :  but  king 
Charles  II,  always  more  in  the  French  intereft  (kings 
may  be  bought  to  betray  their  own  countries  intereft) 
than  in  that  of  Great  Britain,  quit  claimed  Canada,  as 
slfo  Placentia,  St.  Peter's,  &c.  of  Newfoundland  in  the 
gulph  of  St.  Laurence,  to  the  French. 

The  Englifh  have  been  for  a  long  time  in  the  life  of 
this  fifhery.  A.  1 545,  there  was  an  adt  of  the  Englifh  par- 
liament, for  encouragement  to  the  Englifh  merchants 
trading  to  Newfoundland  :  the  firft  family  fetdements 
with  continuance  feems  tO  have  been  A.  1610  ;  at  prefent 
there  are  nine  or  ten  fetdements  called  harbours,  not 
towns,  where  they  cure  and  fhip  off  their  dry  cod-fifh  : 

Vol,  I.  T  at 
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at  this  writing  A.  1748,  there  are  about  4000  people 
winter  there :  they  fifh  and  cure  fifh  from  May  to  O6I0- 
ber,  the  fifhery  is  generally  off  the  mouths  of  their  har- 
bours, they  do  not  fifli  much  upon  the  banks. 

M.Bellin  fays,  that  from  good  obfervations  Cape  Raze, 
its  fouthernmoft  point  lies  in  n.  lat.  46  d.  50  m ;  its 
northernmoft  land  in  the  ftraits  of  Belle  Ifle,  lies  in  n. 
Jat.  5  id.  30  m. :  its  greateft  breadth  (the  ifland  refembles 
an  ifofceles  triangle)  or  bafe  is  from  Cape  Raze  to  Cape 
Raye  about  80  leagues.  From  the  northern  part  of  Cape 
Breton  ifland  or  St.  Paul  are  15  leagues  to  Cape  Raze,  or 
rather  Cape  Sud,  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  St.  Lau- 
rence :  the  north  cape  of  Breton  ifland  lies  in  n.  lat.  47  d. 

5  ^' 

The  great  bank  of  Newfoundland  lies  from  n.  lat.  41 

d.  to  49  d.  and   90  leagues  from  E.  to  W  ;  diftance 
from  Cape  Raze  about  ^5  leagues. 

As  to  the  regulations,  difcipline,  or  oeconomy  of  New- 
foundland. Differences  amongft  the  fifhermen  of  the  fe- 
veral  harbours,  are  at  fir  It  inftance  determined  by  the  ad- 
mirals fo  called,  being  the  firfl;  fhip  maflers  who  arrive 
for  the  feafon  in  the  refpeclive  harbours;  from  this  judg- 
ment, appeal  lies  to  the  commodore  of  the  king's  ftati- 
oned  iLips,  v/ho  determines  in  equity.  Felonies  in  New- 
foundland are  not  triable  there,  but  in  any  county  of 
Great  Britain.  Newfoundland  having  no  legiflative  af- 
fembly  or  reprefentative  of  the  debtors  of  the  country, 
their  currency  is  not  perverted  but  continues  at  a  fterling 
value.  At  prefent  the  commodore  of  the  king's  fliips 
Rationed  for  the  protedion  of  the  lifliery  of  Newfound- 
land, is  governor  of  Newfoundland,  during  his  conti- 
nuance there,-  by  the  title  of  governor  and  commodore  in 
chief  of  Newfoundland,  and  of  the  forts  and  garrifons 
there;  there  are  alfo  lieutenant  governors  of  the  forts  of 
Placentia  and  St.  John's  at  10  s.  Iferl.  per  day.  ~  As  we 
hinted,  the  mafrer  of  the  veflel  who  firft  arrives  in  the  fe- 
veral  harbours,  is  called,  admiral  of  that  harbour,  and 
ads  as  a  magifiratea  and  is  cdkd  lord  of  the  harbour. 

The 
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*  The  annual  quantity  of  cod-fiOi  (hipt  off  by  BriniTi 
fubjecfcs  from  Newfoundland"  is  various  from  100,000 
quintals  to  300,000  quintals;  generally  they  make  cnu- 
ble  the  quantity  in  proportion  to  what  is  nude  in  New- 
England. 

Capr.  Smith,  a  man  of  credit,  writes  A.  1623,  that 
there  fifhed  upon  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland  yearly  about 
250  fail  of  Engiifh  veffcls,  at  a  medium  of  60  runs,  and 
returned  the  value  of  135,000].  fterling  annually :  their 
method  of  fharing  at  that  time,  was  one  third  to  the 
owners,  one  third  for  victualling,  and  one  third  to  the 
fhip's  company. 

The  commodore  of  the  king's  fhips  at  Newfoundland, 
when  the  fifhing  feafon  is  over,  receives  from  each  har- 
bour a  report  in  diftinft  columns.  I  fhall  inftance  the 
year  1701,  being  in  time  of  peace,  a  medium  year,  and 
the  accounts  the  mod  diilinct. 


The  flate  of  Newfoundland,  Anno  1701. 

Number  of  fhips,  fifliers,  y^ 

Sacks  or  purchafers  46 

Burthen  of  faid  fliips  7^99"^  ^^"S 

Number  of  men  belonging  to  faid  fhips  ■ 

Number  of  fifhing  Iliips  boats  338 

Number  of  inhabitants  boats  558 

Number  of  by-boats  97 

Quantity  of  fifh  made  by  fhips  79,820  quint. 

Quantity  of  fifh  made  by  inhabitants  i  36,50oquinc. 

Q^of  train  or  liver  oil  made  by  fhips  1,264  hhds. 

Train  or  liver  oil  made  by  inhabitants  2,534  hhds. 

Number  of  flages  544 

Number  of  men  461 

Number  of  women  166 

Number  of  children  256 

Number  of  fervants  2,698 

*  The  ellimates  in  a  late  pamphlet,  called.  The  Importance  of 
Cape  Breton  confidered,  are  too  much  at  random,  and  erroneous. 

T  2  Anno 
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Anno  1716,  exported  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy 
106,952  quintals. 

The  nfli  fhipt  off  from  the  feveral  harbours,  I  fhall 
inllance  a  year  of  fmall  fifhery. 

Anno  1724  were  fliipt  off 


Frorn  the  harbours 

N°.  velTels 

Quantity  offifh 

St.  Peter's  and  Placentia 

2 

3^500  c|uint. 

Trepsfiay 

3 

3^700 

Formoofe 

2 

3'300 

Renufe 

I 

1,200 

St.  John's 

20 

37,000 

Conception-Bay 

4 

11,000 

Trinity 

5 

11,200 

Bona  Vida 

I 

4,000 

Fairyland 

17 

29,000 

Bay  of  Bulls 

4 

7,200 

59  111,100 

Anno  1732,  were  Hiipt  off  from  Newfoundland  about 
200,000  quintals;  laft  year  being  A.  1747,  were  ex-» 
ported  fomewhat  more. 

In  Newfoundland  they  reckon,  when  well  fifh'd,  200 
quintals  to  the  inhabitants  boat  or  fhallop,  and  500 
quintals  to  a  banker. 

The  liberty  allowed  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  the 
French,  for  fifliing  and  curing  of  fi(h  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Newfoundland,  abridges  us  of  an  exclufive  navi- 
gation ;  fuch  as  the  French  fully  enjoy,  by  an  edid:  A. 
1727  (by  virtue  of  the  5th  and  6th  articles  of  peace  and 
neutrality  in  America,  concluded  November  6,  A.  1686) 
jfis  peremptorily  declared,  that  all  Englifh  veffels  fail- 
ing within  a  league  of  the  (hores  of  any  French  ifland, 
ihall  be  feized  and  confifcated,  without  any  other  proof 
pf  trade.  St.  Malo  and  Granville  are  the  principal 
Frer.ch  cod-fiiliery  in  North  America ;  there  are  fome 
from  Si.  Jean  de  Luz,  Bayone,  and  Nantes ;  before  Cape 
Breton  lately  fell  into  the  poffeffion  of  Great  Britain,  th^ 
yrcnqh  bankers  wJien  long  our,  went  to  water  and  refrefh 
;%t  Cape  Breton,  -^    ■  '    ■  ^^^^ 
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Four  to  five  thoufand  Newfoundland  frefli  cod-filh 
are  reckoned  to  make  one  hundred  quintals  of  well  cured 
dry  cod,  or  3  quintals  wet  fifli  make  i  dry.  The 
livers  from  100  quintals  dry  cod,  afford  about  onc- 
hogfliead,  or  60  gallons  of  liver  oil.  After  the  fiih  are 
headed,  boned,  fplit,  and  falted,  the  fhoremen  deliver 
one  half  the  weight,  the  overplus  goes  for  their  labour. 

The  cod-fifli  annually  appear  firft  at  St.  Peter's  and 
Placentia  in  May,  and  thence  proceed  northward  along 
ihore  to  St.John's,Trinity,  &c.  and  in  Autumn  are  fiHi'd 
by  the  French  in  the  north  parts  of  Newfoundland.  Cod 
follow  the  bait  fifh,  as  they  appear  near  the  fhore  fuccef- 
fively  during  thefifhing  feafon  ;  firft  are  the  caplin,Jnext 
come  the  fquid,  the  herrings  take  their  courfe  in  Au- 
tumn, at  other  times  a  mufcle  is  their  bait. 

Their  fifh-lliips  are  diftinguifhed  into,  filhing-fhips 
which  by  their  own  boats  and  men  catch  and  cure  their 
fifli-cargoes,  and  fack-fhips,  which  purchafe  their  fiih 
from  the  inhabitants. 

The  foil  is  rocks  and  mountains  *  inhofpltable; 
their  trees  are  pine,  fir  called  fpruce  f,  and  birch ; 
ftrawberries  and  rafpberries  here  are  good  and  plenty. 
In  Newfoundland  there  are  no  land-eftates ;  but  many 
of  their  falmon  flreams  or  falls  belong  to  patentees.  In 
the  winter,  they  make  feal-oil,  and  fave  their  lldns. 
The  great  iflands  of  ice  which  appear  upon  or  near  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  come  from  Davis's  Straits. 

Goods  imported  to  Newfoundland  and  confumed  there, 
are  only  fait,  bread,  flour,  rum,  and  molalTes  ;  payable 
either  in  fifh  as  the  price  Ihall  break,  which  is  generally 
at  10  f.  ft.  per  quintal,  or  in  bills  of  exchange  upon 
Great  Britain  j  thefe  bills  of  exchange  are  from  the  fack 
Ihips,  who  purchafe  their  fifii  or  cargo  from  the  inha- 
bitants  by  bills:  bills  purchafe  thefe  goods  cheaper, 

♦  No  fledding,  no  wheel-carriages ;  their  fire-wood  is  carried  fo me 
miles  upon  men's  fhoulders, 

f  Spruce-leaves  and  buds  decoded  in  place  of  hops,  make  ail 
agreeable  beer  or  drink^  and  is  efteemed  good  in  the  fcurvy. 

T  3  thaa 
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than  the  fifh  truck,  btcaufe  the  fifhermen  impofe  any 
fifh  in  pay. 

The  feveral  bickerings  that  have  happened  in  New- 
foundland between  the  Britifli  and  French,  cannot  be  re- 
hearfed  minutely  in  a  fummary ;  we  fhall  only  mention 
a  few.  Anno  1704,  Augufi:  18,  about  140  French  and 
Indians,  in  two  floops  from  Placentia,  ]and  in  Bonavifte 
harbour,  and  burnt  four  vefiels.  Anno  1705,  in  the 
winter,  M.  Subercaffe  governor  of  Placentia,  afterwards 
governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  550  foldiers  and  inhabi- 
tants of  Placentia,  and  from  Canada  with  fome  Indians, 
ranfack  all  the  fcuthern  fettlements  in  a  few  days,  car- 
ried away  140 prifoners ;  laid  Confumption-Bay, Trinity, 
and  Bonavifte  under  contribution?,  having  burnt  their 
flages  and  craft;  they  befieged  the  fort  of  Sr.  John's 
(capt.  Moody  and  40  foidiers  in  garrifon)  5  weeks  in 
vain  ;  St.  John's  is  the  principal  Bricilh  ftfhery  fettlement 
in  Newfoundland ;  Anno  17 10  the  garrifon  of  St. John's 
was  reinforced  by  two  companies  of  marines. 

Placentia  was  quit-claimed  by  France  to  Great  Britain, 
and  Anno  1 714,  June  i,  col.  Moody  being  appointed 
lieutenant  governor  of  Placentia,  received  pofleffion 
from  M.  Caftabeila  who  fucceeded  M.  SubercafTe  as 
governor  of  Placentia  anno  1706,  when  SubercafTe  was 
removed  to  the  government  of  L'Accadie  or  Nova  Sco- 
tia ;  this  Caftabella,  was  made  governor  of  Cape  Breton 
iflands,  and  continued  in  that  government  many  years. 
Anno  1719,  col.  Gladhill  was  appointed  It.  governor  of 
Placer  I '"a  in  place  of  col.  Moody.  This  prefent  anno 
174S,  It.  governor  of  Placentia  is  major  Hamiilton  ;  and 
It.  governor  of  St.  John's  is  capt.  Erc'dftreet. 

The  following  accounts  of  Hlheries  fall  in  naturally 
with  this  fedion,  and  carries  along  with  it  Tome  account 
cf  the  New  England  fifnery.  :■•"'  — 

A  Digression  concerning  fijherws. 

The  principal  and  extenfive  branches  of  fiil-pi  y  in  com- 

merce,are  i.Whaling,which  is  in  common  roa)]  ui..tiCJme 

nations,  but  followed  to  beft  advantage  by  ths  Dutcl- ;  it  is 

2  called 
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called  the  gr?at  fifhery,as  hernng,and  cod  fifhing  are  cal- 
led the  fmall  fidieries.    2.  Herrings,  of  thefe  the  Dutch 
alfo  make  the  moft  gain,  although  the  only  herring  fifhe- 
ry,  known  to  us,  ot  quantity  and  quality,  fufficient  and 
proper  for  the  markets,  is  confined  to  the  Britilh  feas, 
which  is  a  Mare  claufum,  and  in  all  refpefls  is  the  Britifh 
peculiar  property,  excepting  that  it  is  a  natural  thorough- 
fare or  high  way  to  all  nations  in  their  outward  bound 
and  inward  bound  voyages;    and  Great  Britain,    with 
greater  propriety,  may  be  called  Herrings  iflAnd,  than 
Newfoundland  called  Terra  de  Baccaleos.  The  Dutch  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I,  agreed  to  pay  annually  to  Great 
Britain,  30,000  1.  fterling  for  licence  or  liberty  of  fifhing 
for  herrings  upon  the  coal^s  of  Great  Britain,  they  paid  on- 
ly for  one  year,  1636,  and  no  more  ;  Cromwell  in  his  De- 
claration of  war  againll  the  Dutch,  made  a  demand  of 
the  arrears  of  this  licence  money  (at  the  fame  time  he  in- 
filled upon  fatisfadion  for  the  A mboyna  affair)  but  the 
principal  differences  which  occafioned  the  war  being  foon 
accommodated,  thefe  demands  were  dropt.   3.  Cod-fifh. 
The  European  north  fea  cod,  the  cod  from  the  banks 
of  Holland  and  coafl  of  Ireland  are  much  fuperior  in 
quality  to  the  American  cod  •,  but  in  no  degree  adequate 
to  the  Spanifh,  Portuguefe,  and  Italian  markets :  the 
cod  fifhery  to  fupply  markets,  is  peculiar  to  Newfound- 
land, Nova  Scotia,  and  New  England  :  if  Great  Britain, 
pending  this  French  war,  continue  with  fuccefs  to  reduce 
the  French   trade  and  colonies,  we  may  give  the  law ; 
and  have  Newfoundland,  the  iOands  in  the  gulph  of  St. 
Laurence,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  England,  confirmed 
to  us  in  perpetuity  ;  with  an  exclufive  trade  and  navi- 
gation  upon  the  coafts  thereof  to  the  extent  fcaward  of 

leagues ;  thus  we  fliall  have  the  monopoly  of  the 

cod  fifhery  *,  at  a  low  eftate,  we  can  afford  at  a  medium 
300,000  quintals  per  annum,  whereof  Bilboa  the  dry 
cod  fifhery  br.rcadicr  takes  off  from  70,000  to  80,000 
quintals  per  an.  to  fupply  Madrid,  and  fome  other  inland 
countries  of  Spain. 

T  4  To 
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To  render  thefe  accounts  diftin6t,  I  (hall  reduce  them 
to  five  heads,  i.  The  Whale-fifliery.  2.  Herring- 
fifhery.  3.  Cod-fifhery.  4.  The  fmaller  fifheries  ex- 
portable, but  of  no  great  account.  And,  5.  Some  fi(h 
not  exportable  or  merchantable,  but  of  great  benefit  in 
prefent  fpending,  efpecially  for  the  poor. 

I.  Whales.  See  a  digreffion  concerning  whaling, 
p.  ^6.  We  fhall  further  add  the  following  remarks ; 
Whales,  that  is  the  true  or  bone  whales  go  fouthward 
(they  are  palTengers  according  to  the  feafons)  towards 
winter,  and  return  northward  in  the  fpring.  Formerly 
in  New  England  Cape-cod  embayed  them,  but  being 
much  difturbed  (they  feem  to  have  fome  degree  of  rea- 
fon)  they  keep  a  good  offing.  The  fmaller  whales,  viz. 
fperma-ceti,  fin-backs,  hump- backs,  &c.  which  ne- 
ver go  far  to  the  northward,  but  ftroll  confiderably  fouth- 
ward, are  apt  to  ftrand  upon  the  fhoals  of  North-Caro- 
lina and  Bahama  banks :  they  become  drift  whales,  and 
fome  afibrd  drift  fperma-ceti.  In  their  paflages  north 
and  fouth,  having  kept  an  ofiing  to  the  banks,  though 
they  were  incommoded  by  the  whale- fifhers-,  at  prefent 
in  their  paflages  they  keep  deep  water ;  and  upon  a  peace 
the  whalers  are  to  fifh  for  them  in  deep  water. 

New  England  whaling  at  prefent  is  by  whaling  fioops 
or  fchooners  with  two  whale-boats  and  13  men;  each 
boat  has  an  harpooner,  a  fteerfman,  and  four  rowers : 
the  whale-boats  do  not  ufe  thaughts  JDUt  noofes  for  their 
oars,  upon  account  of  expedition  ;  becaufe  only  by  let- 
ting go  their  oars,  without  loofing  of  them,  they  keep 
expeditioufly  long  fide  of  the  whale.  The  beft  place  of 
ftriking  a  whale  is  in  her  belly,  about  one  third  from 
her  gills ;  the  fad  is  a  rope  of  about  25  fathom  ;  then  a 
drudge  or  ftop-water,  a  plank  of  about  2  feet  fquarc, 
with  a  fliick  through  its  center  ;  to  the  further  end  of 
this  (lick,  is  faftened  a  tow-rope,  called  the  drudge  rope, 
of  about  15  fathom;  they  lance,  after  having  faftned 
her  by  the  harpoon,  till  dead. 

The 
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The  New  England  whalers  reckon  fo  many  ct.  wr. 
bone,  as  bone  is  feet  long :  for  inftance,  7  foot  bone 
gives  700  wc.  bone  :  New  England  bone  fcarce  ever  ex- 
ceeds 9  feet ;  and  100  barrels  oil  is  fuppofed  to  yield 
1000  wt.  of  bone :  whales  killed  in  deep  water,  if  they 
fink,  never  rife  again. 

Spermaceti  whales  do  not  go  far  north ;  they  are 
gregarious,  or  in  Ihoals  -,  they  go  fouthward  to  the  Ba- 
hama iflands  in  Odober,  and  return  in  the  fpring  :  moft 
of  the  Bermudas  whales  are  finbacks,  20  to  30  per  an. 

caught.  .  ,  1  J 

A  whale  ftranded  back  of  Cape- Cod,  yielded  134  bar- 
rels oil,  and  —  wt.  of  bone  •,  this  whale  was  fo  fat,  that, 
fome  poor  people  tried  the  mufcular  flefli,  and  made  30 
barrels  more  of  oil.  In  New  England  whaling,  they  go 
upon  ihares,  one  quarter  to  the  veffel  or  owners,  the  reft 
to  the  company,  finding  themfelves  vidualling  and  whal- 
ing geer.  The  whalers  in  deep  water,  or  at  a  confider- 
able  diftance  from  Nantucket,  f^t  out  in  the  beginning 
and  middle  of  March.  Third  week  of  July,  anno 
1738,  arrived  our  whalers  from  Davis  Straits.  The 
New  England  true  whale,  is  the  fame  with  the  European 
North-cape  whales,  are  not  eafily  killed,  being  agile  and 
very  wild  ;  the  Dutch  do  not  fifh  them.  Sperma-ceti 
whales  do  not  go  far  north,  they  pafs  by  New  Eng- 
land in  O6lober,  and  return  in  the  fpring.  Grampus's, 
bottle-nofes,  and  the  other  fmall  cetaceous  kind  are 
called  black  fifh. . 

It  is  not  eafily  to  be  accounted  for,  that  whales  do  not 
in  courfe  of  years  become  fcarcer  j  confidering  the  con- 
tinued great  (laughter  of  them  by  the  whaling  nations  ; 
they  bring  only  one  calf  at  a  time  after  many  months 
geftation,  whereas  other  fifh  fpawn  multitudes. 

Filh-oil  is,  i.  That  from  the  true  or  whale-bone 
whale,  and  the  other  large  whales.  2.  Vitious  oil  from 
the  fperma  ceti  whales.  3.  Black  fifh  oil  from  gram- 
pus's, bottle-nofes,  porpus's,  &c.  of  the  fmall  cetaceous 
kind.     4,  Liver-oil   from  the  livers  of  fundry  fifhes, 

efpecially 
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efpecially  of  cod-fifh.  5.  That  from  the  blubber  or 
penicula  adipofa  of  feals  and  fea-cows.  There  are  two 
forts  of  feaJs,  one  fort  has  its  fkin  dappled  or  in  fmall 
fpots,  the  other  fort  called  the  Ice-feal,  hath  a  large  black 
patch,  runs  flow,  and  is  killed  by  a  fmall  blow  on  the' 
head  ;  500  have  been  killed  in  a  harbour  at  Newfound- 
land in  a  morning  ;  the  fkins  and  blubber  is  their  mer- 
cantile produce.  The  fea-cow  or  morfe  is  plenty  upon 
the  coafts  of  Nova-Scotia  and  the  gulph  of  St.  Laurence, 
particularly  at  the  ifland  of  St.  John's ;  it  is  of  the  big- 
nefs  of  a  middling  cow  (it  is  not  the  fame  with  the 
manatee  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico)  a  very  thick  fldn  with 
hair  like  that  of  a  feal. 

In  cold  winters  the  whales,  as  do  other  filh,  keep  in 
deep  water.  The  New-England  people  whale  with  a 
drudge  or  ftop-water,  not  with  long  ropes  or  warps  as 
the  Hollanders.  Upon  the  coaft  of  New-England, 
whales  go  northward  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  May.  i^bout  30  years  ago,  coinmunihus 
arinis,  were  exported  from  New-England  about  5,000 
barrels  of  fifh-oil,  at  this  writting  anno  1748,  about 
10,000  barrels,  notwithftanding  the  whales  keeping  a 
greater  offing. 

2.  Herrings.  In  this  tribe  of  fifhes  there  are  many 
fpecies  or  diftind  kinds,  viz.  The  fhadd,  the  true  her- 
ring, the  alewife,  the  Sardinia,  the  anchovie,  &c.  In 
this  article,  I  write  only  of  the  true  or  merchantable 
herring;  in  good  quality  and  large  quantities,  they 
feem  peculiar  to  the  coads  of  the  Britifh  iflands,  and  I 
ihall  in  the  firft  place  mention  thefe  as  a  ftandard. 

Upon  the  coafts  of  Great  Britain,  herrings  make  their 
firft  appearance  northward  fat  the  Weftern  Iflands  of 
Scotland  they  appear  in  the  fpring)  as  it  is  commonly 
laid,  at  the  *  Shetland  iflands  in  n.  lac.  61  d.  beginning 

of 

*  Shetland  iflands  are  the  ulthin  Thule  of  the  ancients :  in  the 
.Winter  the  Teas  are  open,  but  hanafied  with  coutinued  Ilcrir.s,  {0  as 

to 
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of  June  ;  by  cuftom-the  Hollanders  do  not  begin  to  fifli 
until  *  June  24,  and  return  to  Holland  in  Auguft  and 
September:  2000  bufles  (a  pink-fterned  catch  of  about 
40  to  50  tun)  have  at  one  time  fiflied  in  BrafTa  found  ; 
about  Midfummcr  herrings  are  in  the  greateft  perfetflion. 
It  is  faid,  they  come  from  the  northern  deep  waters  (we 
hear  of  no  herrings  about  Ifeland  under  the  Northern 
Polar  Circle  ;  a  cod-fifhery  has  been  attempted  there, 
but  turns  to  no  good  account)  in  a  large  body  or  fhole, 
and  meeting  with  the  iflands  of  Great  Britain  this  fhole 
is  fplit  •,  one  part  or  wing  takes  along  the  eaftern  fnore, 
and  make  in  fuccelTively^  into  all  the  Friths  of  Scotland, 
more  cfpccially  in  Auguft  to  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  Dun- 
bar and  Fife  Side ;  their  next  great  apppearance  is  at 
Yarmouth  roads  upon  the  coaft  of  England,  where  the 
Dutch  prefume  again  to  fidi  for  them ;  thence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Thame?,  and  thence  to  the  fouthern  and 
weftern  parts  of  England  ;  at  lifracombe,  n.  !at.  5 1  d.  10 
ni.  within  the  mouth  of  tiiC  Severn  river  about  two  leagues 
to  fea,  they  fifli  herrings  from  Michaelmas- to  Chriftmas, 
and  make  10,000  to  12,000  barrels  per  an.  In  the  au- 
tumn the  herrings  fpawn,  become  lank  or  lean,  and  are 
only  fit  for  being  cured  by  fmoaking  called  red  her- 
rings •,  it  is  imagined  that  foon  •.■fter  fpawning  they  dif- 
appear  in  deep  water  fouth  of  the  Britifh  iflands :  the 
weftern  flioai  or  wing  of  this  great  body,  pafs  amongft 

to  have  no  communication  with  the  other  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
JDutch  Eaii  Tndia  fnips  by  a  Handing  order  always  return  between  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  iflands.  In  Slietland  their  mother  or  indigenous 
tongue  or  language  is  Norfe  or  Norwegian;  it  was  origlnaily  a  Danifh. 
property,  and  upon  king  James  VI  of  Scotland  marrying  a  daughter 
ofDan^mark  it  was  quit- claimed  to  Scotland.  The  people  of  any 
confiderable  b afinefs  there  fpe-ak  Englifh,  Norfe,  and  Dutch. 

*  By  a  refolve  of  the  fenate  of  Hamburg,  no  herrings  are  deemed 
to  be  in  maturity,  fit  to  be  imported  to  a  market  until  Midfummcr. 
Hamburg  is  a  principal  mart  for  herring?,  it  fupplies  the  north-eall 
parts  of  Germany  by  the  river  Elbe  and  its  branches,  as  Dantzick  fup- 
plies Poland  by  the  Wefel  or  Viilula  and  its  branches. 

Lewis's 
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Lewis's  or  *  Scots  weftern  iflands,  thence  this  part  of 
body  of  herrings  fubdivides  when  they  meet  with  Ire- 
Jand,  one  column  proceeds  to  the  weftern  coaft  of  Ireland, 
the  other  column  pafs  along  St.  George's  or  the  Irifh 
chanel  to  the  mouth  of  the  Severn. 

Itfeems  more  reafonable  to  think,  that  thefe  herrings 
are  conftant  retainers  to  the  iflands  of  Great  Britain,  fome 
times  difappearing  in  deep  water,  and  at  other  times  ap- 
pearing in  fhoal-water,  according  to  their  various  feed- 
ing and  fpawning  grounds ;  fo  as  annually  to  make  the 
circuit  of  thefe  iflands ;  and  as  is  the  m.anner  of  all  Paf- 
fenger  fifli,  go  northward  towards  fummer,  and  fouch- 
ward  towards  winter  or  cold  weather,  and  in  very  cold 
weather  take  to  deep  or  warmer  water.  And  in  fa6t  or 
obfervation  we  find  the  herrings  appear  amongfl:  the 
wefl:ern  iflands  of  Scotland  in  fpring,  they  are  at  Shetland 
and  the  north  parts  of  Scotland  in  fummer,  they  are  a- 
long  the  eafl:  and  fouth  coafts  of  Great  Britain  in  au- 
tumn, and  in  St.  George's  chanel  in  winter. 

TheBritifli  herrings  fpawn  in  Auguftand  September: 
when  they  fpawn,  the  fifliermen  call  it  fouling  of  the  wa- 
ter ;  it  is  faid  they  go  by  pairs  to  the  bottom,  and  rub 
their  bellies  in  the  mud  and  land  until  their  -f-  milts  and 
rows  are  difcharged  ;  foon  after  this  the  herring-fifliery 
is  fuppofed  to  be  over,  and  that  the  herrings  take  to 
fea  or  deep  water. 

Dantzick  is  the  principal  market  for  the  Scots  and 
Dutch  white  or  pickled  herrings  -,  next  are  Hamburg  and 
Stockholm ;  theDutch  re-pickle  their  herrings  in  Holland. 

The  herrings  of  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  England,  are  either  of  a  different  fpecies,  or  of  a  bad 
quality,  and  if  in  curing  their  quality  could  be  remedied, 
they  are  not  of  a  fufficient  quantity  to  fupply  the  her- 
ring markets :  they  are  caught  in  feans  or  maflies ;  they 

*  Called  by  the  ancient  geographers  ^-^ibudae  or  Hebrides.  Here 
are  plenty  of  cod  and  long  fifh  :  may  confift  of  about  40,000  fouls  or 
inhabitants. 

t  Lacles. 

have 
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have  been  pickled  and  barrelled  for  the  Negroes  in  the 
WeftJndia  iflands,  but  turned  out  not  merchantable, 
and  that  branch  of  fifhery  was  dropt.  In  Newfoundland 
they  come  in  by  autumn,  being  their  Jaft  bait  fidi.  In 
New  England  notwithftanding  of  their  being  a  periodical 
fifh,  their  periods  are  uncertain  ;  at  prefent  they  are  not 
fo  plenty  as  formerly  and  generally  fet  in  to  fpawn  to- 
wards the  end  of  winter. 

Periodical  fnoals  or  paffengers  of  north  fea  fifh  upon 
the  eaftern  fhore  of  North-America,  are  not  found  fouth 
of  41  d.  n.lat.  fome  ftragling  cod  and  falmon  are  fome- 
times  caught  to  the  fouth  of  Nantucket  or  this  latitude, 
but  do  not  anfwer  the  curing. 

3.  Cod-Fishery.  The  Scots  or  north  fea  dry  cod, 
and  the  New  England  winter  dry  cod,  are  of  the  prime 
quality  ;  they  will  bear  watering  ;  fummer  fifli  of  New 
England  when  watered,  breaks.  Large  winter  cod  dry 
filh,  is  the  beft  for  Bilboa  market ;  it  retains  its  mellow- 
nefs  and  will  bear  land-carriage  to  Madrid  ;  fmaller  fifh 
will  anfwer  in  other  markets ;  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, they  are  not  reckoned  merchantable  if  under  1 8 
inches  in  length,  from  the  firft  fin  to  the  fetting  on  of 
the  tail,  and  are  allowed  no  fait  debenture  or  bounty. 
Auguft  and  September  are  the  beft  times  for  felling  a  fi(h 
cargo  in  the  Roman  Catholick  countries,  their  Lent  flock 
by  that  time  is  expended. 

The  New  England  fifhery  have  their  fait  from  Salt- 
tortugas,  Cape  de  Verde  iflands,  Turks  iflands  or  Baha- 
mas, Lifbon,  and  Bay  of  Bifcay.  The  fifhermen  victual 
with  fait  pork  only,  bifcuit,  and  rum.  AH  cod-fifh  caught 
from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  beginning  of  Ocflober 
are  called  fummer  fifh,  the  others  are  called  fpring  and 
fail  fifh  or  winter  fifh,  and  are  of  the  better  quality. 
The  fait  fleet  from  Tortugas  generally  arrives  in  New 
England  about  the  middle  of  April. 

New  England  dry  cod-fifh,  is  more  fait  burnt  than 
^Jiofe  of  Newfoundland,  becaufe  in  New  England  they 

generally 
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generally  ufe  fait  from  Tortugas  and  the  Ide  of  May, 
which  is  too  fiery ;  at  Newfoundland  they  make  ufe  of 
ialt  from  Liibon  and  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  of  a  milder 
quality  :  in  Newfoundland  they  work  their  fifh  belly 
down,  in  New  England  they  work  them  belly  up,  to  re- 
ceive more  fait,  and  add  to  their  weight.  No  fun-burnt, 
falt-burnt,  or  that  have  been  a  confiderable  time  pickled 
before  dried,  are  to  be  deemed  merchantable  fifli. 

Marblehead  in  New  England  (hips  off  more  dry'd 
cod,  than  all  the  reft  of  New  England  befides ',  Anno 
1732,  a  good  fifh  year,  and  in  profound  peace.  Marble- 
head  had  about  120  fchooners  of  about  50  tuns  bur- 
then, 7  men  aboard,  and  one  man  alhore  to  make  the 
fifh,  is  about  1000  men  employed  from  that  town,  be- 
fides the  feamen  who  carry  the  fifli  to  market ;  if  they 
had  all  been  well  fiflied,  that  is  200  quintals  to  a  fare, 
would  have  made  120,000  quintals;  at  prefent  anno 
1747,  they  have  not  exceeding  70  fchooners,  and  make 
.  5  fares  yearly ;  firft  is  to  the  IQe  of  Sable,  the  cod-fifii  fet 
in  there  early  in  thefpring,  and  this  fare  is  fullof  fpawn; 
formerly  ihey  fitted  out  in  February,  but  by  ftormy  wea- 
ther having  loft  fome  velTeis,  and  many  anchors,  cables 
and  other  gear,  they  do  not  fit  out  until  March  ;  their 
fecond  fare  is  in  May  to  Brown's  Bank,  and  the  other 
banks  near  the  Cape-Sable  coaft,  thefe  are  alfo  called 
fpiing-fiftii  their  third  and  fourth  fares  are  to  St. 
George's  Bank,  called  fummer  fifli ;  their  fifth  and  laft 
fare  is  in  autumn  to  Ifte  of  Sables,  thefe  are  called  winter 
fifli.  New  England  cod  is  generally  cured  or  dry'd  upon 
hurdles  or  brufti.  Anno  1721,  were  cured  at  Canfo  off^ 
Nova-Scotia  20,000  quintals  of  cod-fifti ;  but,  as  it  is 
faid,  the  officers  of  that  garrifon  ufed  the.fifhermen  ill, 
and  no  fifliery  has  been  kept  there  for  many  years.  At 
prefent  anno  1747,  there  is  cured  in  all  places  of  Britifli 
North-America  about  300,000  quintals  dry  merchant- 
■  able  cod. 

There  are  feveral  other  particulars  relating  to  the  cod- 
llfliery  interfperfed  in  the  former  flieets,  which  we  fhall 

HOC 
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not  repeat,  left  we  Ihould  deviate  from  the  charafler  of  a 
fummary.  We  fliall  obferve,  that  the  French  have  been 
too  much  connived  at  in  carrying  on  a  confiderablecod- 
filhery  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Laurence  at 
Gafpee,  contrary  to  treaty,  becaufe  it  lies  in  Nova-Scotia. 
Continued  wefterly  or  dry  winds  are  not  requifite  in  cur- 
ing dry  cod,  becaufe  they  muft  be  fweated  in  piles  by 
fome  damp  eafterly  weather.  Winter  fifli  ought  not  to 
be  Ihipt  off  till  May  ;  for  although  the  preceedingfrofts 
makes  them  look  fair  and  firm,  if  fhip'd  off  too  foon, 
the  fubfequent  heat  of  the  hold,  makes  them  fvveat  and 
putrify.  The  fiock  fifh  of  Norway  and  Ifeland,  are  cod 
cured  v/ithout  fait,  by  hanging  in  the  frofts  of  winter 
upon  fticks,  called  ftocks  in  Dutch. 

4.  Smaller.  Fisheries  ufed  in  commerce;  we  fhall 
mention  a  few. 

Scale  Fifli  fo  called,  viz.  Haddock,  Hake,  and  Pol- 
luc,  which  in  New  England  are  cured  in  the  fame  manner 
as  dry  cod  ;  thofe  together  with  the  dry  cod  that  is  not 
fit  for  European  markets,  are  fhip'd  off  to  the  Weft-India 
iflands,  towards  feeding  of  the  Negro  Haves,  and  make  a 
confiderable   article  in  our  trade  to  the  fugar-iflands. 

Mackrel,  fplit,  faked  and  barreled  for  the  Negroes  in 
the  fugar-iflands,  are  caught  either  by  hook,  feans,  or 
mafhes ;  thole  by  hook  are  the  beft,  thofe  by  feans  are 
worft,  becaufe  in  bulk  they  are  bruifed  ;  mackrel  will 
nof  rake  the  hook,  unlefs  it  have  a  motion  of  two  or 
three  knots,  if  quicker  they  will  take  the  hook,  but  their 
jaw  being  tender  gives  way,  and  the  mackrel  is  loft. 
There  are  two  feafons  of  mackrel,  fpring  and  autumn, 
the  autumn  mackrel  are  the  beft;  thofe  of  the  fpring 
appear  about  the  middle  of  May,  very  lean,  and  vanifti 
in  two  or  three  weeks. 

Sturgeon  very  plenty,  fome  are  12  feet  long,  and 
weigh  400  wr.  formerly  a  merchant  of  Bofton  contra6t' 
ed  with  fome  fifhmongers  in  London.  Anno  1 72 1 ,  he  fent 
1500  cags  of  40  to  50  wt,  (the  contract  was  for  5000 

cags 
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cags  per  an.j  the  fifh  v/ere  good  but  too   fait  or  ill- 
ciired  ;  this  fifhery  did  not  anfwer,,  and  it  was  dropt. 
London  is'fupplied  with  fturgeon  from  Dantzick,  Ham- 
burg and  Pilau. 

Salmon  are  plenfy  in  all  the  Britifli  North-America 
rivers  from  Newfoundland  to  about  n.  Jat.  41  d.  they 
fet  in  to  Maffachufetts-Bay  about  the  middle  of  April ; 
they  do  not  chufe  warm  weather,  therefore  do  not  con- 
tinue there  long  after  having  fpawn'd  •,  further  north 
they  continue  many  months.  This  falmon  is  not  of  a 
good  quality,  and  is  not  fo  good  for  a  market,  as  the 
falmon  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland. 

Alewives  by  fome  of  the  country  people  called  herrings ; 
they  are  of  the  *  herring  tribe,  but  fomewhat  larger  than 
the  true  herringj  they  are  a  very  mean,  dry,  and  infipid 
fifh;  fome  of  them  are  cured  in  the  manner  of  v/hite 
herrings,  and  fent  to  the  fugar-iHands  for  the  (laves,  but 
becaufe  of  their  bad  quality  they  are  not  in  requell :  in 
fome  places  they  are  ufed  to  manure  land;  they  are  very 
plenty,  and  come  up  the  rivers  and  brooks  into  ponds 
in  the  fpring,  having  fpawn'd  they  return  to  fea  ;  they 
never  take  the  hook. 

5.  For  SPENDING  FRESH.  Befidcs  the  abovc  men- 
tioned fifh,  which  are  alfo  eat  when  frefh,  there  are  many 
forts  which  are  not  cured  and  Qiip'd  off.  InNew-Eng- 
jand  they  are  generally  well  known,  and  are  much  the 
fame  as  in  Britain :  we  Ihall  refer  them  to  the  fedionsof 
New- England. 

Many  filh  go  up  the  rivers,  and  into  ponds,  earlier  or 
Liter  in  the  fpring  to  fpawn,  viz.  falmon,  fhad,  ale- 
vives,  tom-cod,  fmelts,  &c-,  and  many  good  laws  have 
been  made  in  New-England,  to  prevent  their  pafTages 
from  being  ftopt  by  wares,  &c.  as  they  are  of  great  bene- 
m  to  the  inhabitants  near  thefe  rivers  and  ponds. 

*  The  pilchard  or  halecula  is  not  found  in  thefe  parts ;  it  is  nO 
■where  heard  of,  but  upon  the  coafts  of  Devonlhire  and  Cornwall  in 
England  ;  Dartmouth  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  pilchard  fifliery  ;  they 
are  caught  from  the  beginning  of  Auguft  to  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember:  It  is  fmaik'r  than  a  herring.  S  E  C  T» 
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SECT.    vir. 

Concenmig  Nova  Scotia,  or  VAccadie. 

^T^H  I S  country  was  called  Nova-Scotia  by  rirWiJIIam 
X  Alexander,  fccretary  of  Ihue  for  Scotland;  by  means 
of  fir  Ferdinando  Gorge,  prefident  of  the  New- England 
or  Plymouth  company,  he  obtained  a  royal  grant,  Sept. 
10,  anno  1621  ;  he  was  afterwards  created  lord  Alex- 
ander, vifcount  of  Canada,  and  earl  of  Stirling,  anno 
1633.  The  French  call  it  L'Accadie,  an  abbreviation 
or  corruption  of  Arcadia  in  the  Morea  of  Greece,  a  north- 
ern hilly  country  of  the  Peloponnefus :  Hitherto,  it  can- 
not be  called  a  colony;  it  is  only  an  impotent  Britifh 
garrifon  in  an  ill-regulated  French  fcttlement  :  The 
French  fettlers  and  the  Britifh  garrifon  officers  (with 
much  impropriety)  call  the  inhabitants  Neutrals,  though 
under  the  proteflion  and  in  allegiance  to  the  crown  of 
Great-Britam;  there  are  no  BritiOi  fettlers  to  compofe 
an  affembly  or  legiflature  for  making  of  laws  and  raifmg 
of  taxes. 

^  The  French  had  early  fettiements  in  L*Accadie  or 
Nova-Scotia;  capt.  Argol  from  Virginia,  anno  1613,  vi- 
fited  Port-Royal  and  St.  Croix,  and  brought  away  two 
French  veffels.  M.  Biencourt  was  at  that  time  governor 
of  Port-Roya! :  Argol  broke  up  fome  French  fettiements 
in  Sagadahock  and  L*Accadie,called  paitof  NewFrance, 
or  Terra  Canadenfis ;  at  prdent  the  country  north  of  St. 
Laurence  river,  only,  retains  this  name:  this  expedition 
of  Argol's  made  way  for  Hr  William  Alexander's  patent. 
Sir  William  admitted  fome  affociares,  anno  1623;  they 
fent  over  a  fh^p  with  fome  fettlers,  but  they  all  returned 
to  England  the  fame  year,  and  the  French  proceeded  in 
their  fettiements.  K.  Charles  I,  anno  1625,  upon  his 
marriage  with  Henrietta  Maria,  a  daughter  of  France, 
quit-c]aim*d  Nova  Scotia  to  the  French. 

There  have  been  many  revolutions  in  the  property  and 
dominion  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Vol.  J.  U  J.  Anno 


3o6  A  Summary,  Historical  andPoLitiCAt-,&c. 

1.  Anno  1627  and  anno  1628,  fir  David  Kirk  and 
afifociates,  upon  a  private  adventure,  but  by  commiflion 
from  the  king  or  crown  of  England,  conquered  the 
French  fettlements  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  *,  and 
patents  were  obtained  from  the  court  of  England,  by 
•which  the  lands  called  Canada,  north  of  the  river  St. 
Laurence  were  granted  to  fir  David  Kirk,  and  the  lands 
called  Nova  Scotia  fouth  of  the  faid  river  were  confirm- 
ed to  fir  William  Alexander. 

2.  Sir  William  fold  the  property  to  M.  Claude  de  'la 
Tour  D'Aunay,  a  French  proteftant,  and  anno  1632, 
March  29, by  treaty  kingCharlesquit-claim'd  ittoFrance. 

3.  Cromwell  fent  col.  Sedgwick  ;  he  reduced  it  anno 
1654,  and  it  was  confirmed  to  England  by  treaty  in  the 
year  following ;  M.  St.  Eftienne,  fon  and  heir  of  the 
above  Claude  de  la  Tour,  came  to  England,  made  out  his 
claim,  and  had  the  property  furrendered  to  him-,  this 
La  Tour  fold  the  property  to  fir  Thomas  Temple,  who 
was  governor  and  in  pofiTeffion  of  the  property  until  anno 
1662  ;  it  was  then  delivered  up  to  the  French  by  king 
Charles  II  (that  race  ought  to  be  called  fons  of  France, 
not  fons  of  Great- Britain)  who  agreed  with  the  Temples 
for  a  fum  of  10,000 1.  fterl.  to  be  paid  them  (but  it  never 
was  fatisfied)  upon  account  of  their  right. 

Menival  was  appointed  governor,  and  built  a  fmall 
ftockaded  fort,  called  Port-Royal,  upon  a  bafon,  nine 
miles  from  the  bay  of  Fundy  •,  Nova  Scotia  was  confirm- 
ed to  the  French  by  the  Breda  treaty,  anno  1667,  in  the 
manner  of  a  quit-claim.  La  Tour,  a  French  proteftant, 
upon  his  returning  to  the  Roman  Catholic  way  cf  vvor- 
fliip,  had  it  confirmed  (as  to  property)  to  him  by  the 
court  of  France.  La  Tour  in  the  various  viciffitudes, 
was  Proteftant  when  the  country  was  under  the  dominion 
of  England,  and  Roman  Catholic  when  it  was  fubjecl  to 
the  king  of  France.  La  Tour  built  a  fort  at  St.  John's 
river;  M.  Donnee  the  French  governor  of  L'Accadie, 
deemed  it  irregular,  and  inconfiftent  with  the  royal  pre- 
rogative ;  while  La  Tour  was  in  France,  he  reduced  it, 
A.  and 
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and  inhumanly  deftroyed  La  Tour's  wife  and  family.  La 
Tour  became  poor,  borrowed  a  large  fum  of  money  of 
M.  Belle  Lie,  a  rich  merchant  and  trader  to  North  A- 
merica,  and  afllgned  over  to  him  one  half  of  the  pro- 
vince or  feigneurie. 

4.  The  French  of  L'Accadie  being  troublefomc 
neighbours,  New  England  fitted  out  an  expedition  of  700 
men  under  col.  Phipps,  at  their  own  charge,  anno  1690, 
(Menival  governor,  the  fort  ill  fortified,  and  ill  provided) 
they  demolifhed  the  fort;  the  French  took  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the  crown  of  England,  but  foon 
revolted  in  conformity  to  Roman  Catholic  and  French 
faith,  and  continued  their  fettlements ;  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Ryfwick,  anno  1697,  Great  Britain  quit-claim'd 
it  to  France.  N.B.  The  New  England  expedition  failed 
from  Bofton  (Nantafket  is  in  Bofton  harbour)  28th 
April,  came  before  Port-Royal  nth  May,  in  two  or 
three  days  Menival  furrendered,  and  the  French  garrifon 
was  fhipped  off\ 

Anno  1704,  major  Church  with  550  voluntiers  vifited 
PenobfcutjPafTamaquady,  and  Les Mines;  they  brought 
off  about  100  prifoners  ;  in  July  they  attempted  Port- 
Royal,  but  in  vain. 

Capt.  Rowfe  of  CharlePcown,  anno  1706,  as  a  flag  of 
truce  was  fent  to  Annapolis  to  exchange  or  redeem  pri- 
foners ;  he,  with  fome  of  his  owners  and  afTociates  in 
Bofton,  were  under  fufpicion  of  fecret  contracts,  *  to 
fupply  the  French  enemy,  indidments  were  laid  againft 
them  for  high  mifdemeanours  •,  they  were  fined,  but  their 
fine  remitted  :  one  trip  they  brought  home  17  prifoners, 
next  trip  only  7  prifoners. 

*  At  prefent,  anno  1747  and  1748,  the  fame  game  is  played,  im- 
fiuie,  from  Rhode  Ifland,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  ;  if  this  illicit 
trade  fupplied  the  enemy  only  with  fuperfluities  and  extravagancies 
at  a  good  price,  perhaps  in  policy  it  might  be  connived  at ;  but  to 
relieve  their  necelTities  inftead  of  diilreffing  them  (which  the  procla- 
mation of  war  in  exprefs  words  requires)  feems  to  be  a  degree  of 
trealon,  or  at  leaft  of  high  mifdemeanor. 

U  2  Anno 


5o8  A  SuMMARVjHisTop.icAL  and  Political,  &c.. 

Anno  1707-8,  March  13,  from  New  England  there 
proceeded  an  expedition  againlt  Port-Royal,  under  col. 
March,  with  two  regiments  of  militia,  Wainwright  and 
Hilton,  covered  by  the  Deptford  man  of  war  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  province-galley  •,  this  expedition  had  no 
effecl,  and  the  officers  of  the  Deptford  were  blamed  as 
negligent  or  refraftory. 

Anno  1709,  col.  Nichollbn  and  capt.  Vetch  apply  at 
the  court  of  Great- Britain,  for  fea  and  land  forces  to  re- 
duce Canada ;  there  being  at  that  time  a  fort  of  court 
war,  it  was  not  attended  to,  but  upon  their  Iblliciting  an 
expedition  of  lefs  confequence,  viz,  to  reduce  Port-Royal 
and  the  country  of  Nova  Scotia,  this  was  obtained. 

'5.  Nova  Scotia  continued  with  the  French  from  anno 
1662  (fir  William  Phipps's  redu6lion  and  polTeflion  of  it 
anno  1690  may  be  faid  to  be  only  momentary)  until 
anno  17 10,  it  was  then  reduced  by  a  force  from  Great 
Britain,  and  from  New  England,  under  col.  Nicholfon, 
and  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
and  thus  it  remains  to  this  day. 

This  expedition  under  general  Nicholfon  (with  in- 
flructions  to  all  the  governors  of  New  England  to  be  af- 
fifting)  and  adjutant  general  Vetch,  was  as  follows,  anno 
1710,  July  15,  Nicholfon  with  fome  Britifh  officers,  and 
col.  Rer:ding's  marines  arrive  at  Bofton  from  England, 
for  the  intended  expedition:  the  armament  fet  out  from 
Boflon,  Sept.  18,  confifting  of  the  Dragon,  Falmouth, 
Leoftaff,  and  Feverlham  men  of  war,  the  Star  bomb, 
and  the  MafTachuffets  province-galley,  with  tranfports,  in 
all  36  lail ;  the  land  forces  on  board  were,  one  regiment 
of  marines  from  England,  two  regiments  of  MalTachuf- 
fets-bay,  one  regiment  of  Conne6licut,  and  one  regiment 
of  New  Hampfhire  and  Rhode  Ifland,  commiffioned  by 
the  queen,  and  armed  by  her  gift ;  they  arrived  at  Port- 
Royal  in  fix  days;  (the  grenadiers  of  Vv-'alton's  regiment 
Were  commanded  by  Marcarene,theprefent  governor  of 
Annapolis  fort,  and  commander  in  chief  of  NovaScotia) 
after  a  fmall  affair  of  cannonading  and  bombarding,  the 
:     -.  French 
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French  governor  Subercaffe  capitulated,  and  O6lober  5, 
the  fort  was  delivered  up,  and  col.  Vetch  according  to 
inflruflions  becomes  governor.  The  terms  of  capitu- 
lation were,  that  all  the  French,  being  481  perfons  with- 
in the  BanJieu,  or  three  miles  of  the  fort,  lliall  be  under 
the  proteflion  of  Great  Britain,  upon  their  taking  the 
proper  oaths  of  allegiance  ;  the  other  French  fectlers 
wer^j  left  to  difcretion,  that  in  cafe  the  French  make  in- 
curfions  upon  the  frontiers  of  New  England,  the  BritiiTi 
fhall  make  reprifals  upon  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia,  by 
making  fome  of  their  chief  inhabitants  flaves  to  cur  Indi- 
ans; yet  notwithftanding,  the  French  of  L'Accadie  com- 
mit hoflilities,  but  the  Port- Royal  and  Cape  Sable  Indians 
defire  terms  of  amity  and  alliance  •,  the  garrifon  allowed 
to  march  out  with  fix  cannon  and  two  mortars,  afterwards 
bought  by  Nirholfon  for  7499  livres  10  fols:  the  garrifon 
confided  of  258  foldiers  with  their  officers,  and  other  in-- 
habitants,  in  all  481  perfons  male  and  female,  were  fiiip- 
.ped  to  Rochelle  in  France;  general  Nicholfon  fent  major 
Livingfton,  and  M.  Subercaffe  fent  baron  St.  Cafteen  ta 
the  marq.  De  Veaudril  general  of  Canada,  to  acquaintr 
him  with  this  event ;  they  arrived  at  Quebec,  Dec.  16, 
The  men  of  war  and  tranfports  fail  for  Bodon,  Oct.  14, 
leaving  a  garrifon  in  Port  Royal,  now  called  Annapolis 
Royal,  of  200  marines  and  2  50  New  England  voluntiers ; 
they  were  relieved  nextyear  by  400  of  the  troops  deflined 
forCanada.  The  NewEngland  charge  in  this  expedition 
was  upwards  of  23,000!.  ft.  reimburfed  by  parliament. 

The  French  governor's  commifTion  was  in  thefe  words; 
Daniel  Auger  de  Subercaffe,  knight  of  St.  Louis,  go- 
vernor of  L'Accadie,  of  Cape  Breton  iQands  and  lands 
adjacent  from  cape  Rozier,  of  the  great  riverSt.  Laurence 
as  far  as  the  eaft  parts  of  Quenebec  river. 

Here  it  is  not  improper  toannex  the  followingdigreiTion. 
A  Digrejfion  concerning  fome  late  Britifi  expeditions  a-' 
gainfl  Canada. 

Anno  1690  the  New  Englanders  having  reduced  Port- 
Royal,  and  all  the  reft  of  Nova  Scotia  or  L'Accadie, 
U  3  were 
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were  encouraged  to  attempt  Qiiebec  in  Canada  the  fame 
year ;  they  fet  out  too  late  in  the  year,  want  of  experi- 
ence in  their  principal  officers,  ficknefs  amongft  their 
men,  and  the  army  of  looo  Englifh  with  1500  Indians, 
who  at  the  fame  time  were  to  march  from  Albany,  by 
the  way  of  Lake  Champlain  to  attack  Monreal  by  way 
ofdiverfion,  to  divide  the  French  forces,  not  proceeding, 
occafioned  a  mifcarriage,  with  the  lofs  of  1000  men,  and 
a  lofs  of  many  of  their  tranfports  in  their  return,  with  a 
great  charge  incurred,  which  charge  occafioned  the  firft 
emiflion  of  a   pernicious  *  Paper  Currency  by  way  of 


*  The  odium  which  I  bear  to  this  fallacious  and  defigned  cheat 
of  a  plantation  government  public  Paper  Currency,  leads  me  to  anti- 
cipate a  little  upon  the  article  of  Paper  Currencies  defigned  for  the 
Appendix ;  this  pindaric  or  loofe  way  of  writing  ought  not  to  be 
confined  to  lyric  poetry ;  it  feems  to  be  more  agreeable  by  its  va- 
riety and  turns,  than  a  rigid  dry  connected  account  of  things :  fome 
perhaps  of  no  taile  blame  me  for  want  of  method  ;  and  on  the  other 
lay  a  ftrift  obfervance  of  the  propriety  of  words,  they  call  pedantry. 

I  have  obferved,  that  all  our  Paper-Money-making  aflemblies  have 
been  legiflatures  of  debtors,  the  reprefentatives  of  people  who  from 
incognitancy,  idlenefs,  and  profufenefs,  have  been  under  a  neceffity 
of  mortgaging  their  lands :  lands  are  a  real  permanent  eftate,  but  the 
debt  in  Paper  Currency  by  its  multiplication  depreciates  more  and 
more ;  thus  their  land  eftate  in  nominal  value  increafes,  and  their 
debt  in  nominal  value  decreafes ;  and  the  large  quantities  of  Paper 
Credit  is  proportionably  in  favour  of  the  debtors,  and  to  the  difad- 
vantage  of  the  creditors  or  indultrious  frugal  part  of  the  colony  : 
this  is  the  wicked  myftery  of  this  iniquitous  Paper  Currency. 

A  public  credit  Paper  Currency,  is  a  great  promoter  of  expediti- 
'ons.  I'.  Thefe  bills  to  defray  the  charge  are  foon  expedited,  but 
with  a  confequent  difiant  but  certain  ruinous  effeft.  2  This  afflu- 
ence of  paper  credit  invites  or  encourages  people  to  borrow  and  run 
in  debt,  beyond  what  they  ever  can  extricate.  ^.  Debtors  when  cal- 
led upon  by  their  creditors,  from  inliiling,  by  acSts  of  their  legislatures, 
are  indulged  or  refpited  for  fome  confiderable  time ;  thus  towards  the 
Cape  Breton  e  pedition,  anno  1745,  ^"  ^^^^  ^^^"  ^^^°  months,  in  the 
province  of  MalTachuilets-Bay,  out  of  20000  fencible  men  capable  to 
march,  3000  enlilled,  and  were  a  dead  lofs  to  the  province  :   2000 

more,  that  is  two  regiments,  were  propofed  by to  be  added  to 

the  garriion  of  Louilburg,  bat  cannot  be  com.pleated  j  and  two  or 
three  thouiand  more  towards  demolifliing  of  a  French  out-fort  called 
Crown-Poiftt,  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  mantain,  but  abandon  to  be 

public 
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public  bills  of  credit  to  pay  this  charge:  there  failed  from 
Bofton  frigates  and  tranfports  32,  having  2000  land- 
men aboard;  the  admiral  called  the  Six  Friends  carried 
44  gunsi  they  failed  from  Bofton,  Augufl:  9,  did  not 
arrive  before  Quebec  till  06lober  5,  landed  1400  men 
under  general  Walley  about  one  league  and  half  from 
the  town,  were  repulfed  two  or  three  times  with  great 
lofs.  Baron  La  Hontan,  who  was  then  at  Quebec,  fays, 
•*  The  New  England  men  did  not  want  courage,  but 
wanted  military  difcipline  •,  that  fir  William  Phipps's 
conduct  was  fo  bad,  that  he  could  not  have  done  lefs 
than  he  did,  if  he  had  been  hired  by  the  French,  to 
ftand  ftill  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets ;  if  they  had 
come  diredlly  againft  the  town,  it  would  have  furren- 
dered,  but  they  were  dilatory  in  their  confultations  at  a 
diftance,  which  gave  time  to  reinforce  the  place  with 
regular  troops,  militia,  and  favages ;  fir  William  bom- 
barded the  town  from  four  veflels,  and  did  damage  to 
the  value  of  five  or  fix  piftoles  -,  in  the  town  were  only 
12  great  guns,  and  very  little  ammunition." 

Anno  171 1,  the  fcheme  and  expedition  for  reducing 
of  Quebec  and  Placentia,  and  confequently  all  Canada 


rebuilt  by  the  French  for  one  tenth  of  the  charge  which  it  may  cofl: 
us  in  reducing  it :  (Quebec  reduced  by  a  force  from  Great- Britain 
will  fave  us  both  men  and  money,  and  effeftually  bring  all  Canada 
into  our  hands.)  Some  evil  genius  feems  to  prefide  or  prevail  at 
prefent,  by  the  apparent  deftrudlion  of  the  perfons  and  effefts  of 
this  jaded  province  of  MaffachufTets-Bay, 

When  1  happen  upon  this  fubjeft,  1  cannot  avoid  being  more  fan- 
guine  (but  in  truth)  than  fome  Paper-Money  patriots  may  judge 
leafonable  :  that  I  may  not  preclude  what  is  to  be  faid  in  the  Appen- 
dix, concerning  Plantation  Paper-Currencies,  I  (hall  only  inftance  the 
vaft  incredible  damages  that  perfonal  eftates  have  fuffersd  in  New 
England,  by  depreciation  of  denominations  from  the  multiplying  of 
a  nominal  Paper-Currency.  Anno  171 1,  by  aft  of  affembly  the 
exchange  of  the  government  bills  upon  account  of  the  fham  Canada 
expedition,  was  lixed  at  140  New  England  for  100  fterl.  At  pro- 
fent  in  the  fpring,  anno  1748,  it  is  with  merchants  1000  New  Eng- 
land for  ICO  ikrl.  perhaps  from  male  adminiHration  only. 

and 
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and  Newfoundland,  to  ingrofs  the  Cod  fifhery,  f  was 
concerted  by  the  new  minifiry,  foliicited  by  Nicholfonj 
J  the  regiments  of  Kirk,  Hill,  Windrefs,  Clayton,  and 
Kaine,  from  Flanders,  together  with  Seymour's, Difnay's., 
and  a  battalion  of  marines  from  England,  under  the  com- 
mand of  brigadier  Hill,  brother  to  the  new  favourite  Mrs. 
Mafham,  in  40  tranfports,  with  a  fquadron  of  12  line  of 
bat'le  fhips,  feveral  frigates,  two  bomb-veflels,  a  fine 
train  of  artillery  under  col.  King,  with  4ofinehorfes,  and 
fix  (lore-fhips;  they  failed  from  England,  April  28,  ar- 
rived at  Bofton,  June  25  :  by  order  from  home  there  was 
acongrcfsaiNewLondon  of  all  our  plantation  governors 
north  of  Penfylvania  with  Nicholfon,  to  concert  meafures ; 
to  the  Rritifh  troops  were  joined  two  regiments  from  Maf- 
fachuflcts-Bay,  Rhode  Ifland,  and  NewHampfhire,  to  at- 
tack Quebec,  while  the  militia  from  Connecticut,  New 
York,  and  Jerfeys,  with  the  Indians  of  the  FiveNations,  {o 
calledj  under  general  Nicholfon,  marched  by  Jand  from 
Albany,  Auguft  20,  to  attack  Monreal  for  diverfion:  it  |{ 
was  alledged  that  they  were  retarded  at  Bofton  for  want  of 
provifions  ;  they  did  not  fail  till  July  00 ',  there  were  68 
veflels,  carrying  6463  troops ;  Auguft  1 8  they  anchored 

■f  Or  rather  to  draw  ofi  fome  of  our  troops  from  annoying  the 
French  in  Flanders,  and  finally  by  mifcarrying  to  contribute  towards 
making  the  people  of  Great  Britain  tired  of  the  war  with  France. 

J  Four  of  the  principal  men  of  the  five  Indian  Tribes  or  Nations, 
who  lie  between  our  fettlements  and  Canada,  called  the  Four  Kings, 
were  fent  over  to  England  to  perfuade  this  expedition. 

II  Sir  Hovenden  Walker  wrote  to  governor  Dudley  in  Bofton,  "  I 
concur  with  the  opinion  of  all  the  fea  and  land  officers  here,  that  the 
government  of  this  colony  have  prejudiced  the  prefent  expedition 
inftead  of  affixing  it." 

Admiral  Walker  having  demanded  a  fupply  of  failors,  the  gover- 
nor and  council  reprefent.  That  the  ordinary  guards  for  the  fea- 
coaft,  and  inland  forces,  with  thefe  detached  for  the  prefent  expe- 
dition, are  upwards  of  two  tI)Oufand  men  ;  which,  upon  a  ftriiSl 
examination  into  the  mufter-rolls,  is  more  than  one  fifth  of  all  the 
perfons  within  this  government  capable  of  bearing  arms  ;  therefore 
it  was  inconfiilent  with  the  fafety  of  this  her  majefty's  province  to 
fpare  any  more  men  :  there  were  '1  iCo  efredive  land-forces  and  160 
failors  in  our  tranfports. 

in 
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in  the  bay  or  harbour  of  Gafpee  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  en- 
trance of  St.  Laurence  river,  to  wood  and  water,  Aug.  23 
in  the  night-time,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  pilots, 
in  a  fog  they  fell  in  with  the  north  fl:iore,  and  upon  the 
iflands  of  eggs  loft  *  eight  tranfports,  and  884  men.  In 
a  council  of  war,  it  was  relblved,  that  by  reafon  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  pilots,  it  was  impradlicable  to  proceed  ; 
and  that  advice  Ihould  be  fent  to  recall  gen.  Nicholfon 
from  proceeding  to  Monreal.  The  fleet  anchored  in 
Spanidi  river  off  Cape-Breton,  Sept.  4.  and  in  a  general 
council  of  war,  it  was  refolved  not  to  attempt  any  thing 
againfl;  ^  Placentia,  but  to  return  to  Great  Britain.  They 
faiTd  from  Spanifli  river  Sept.  16,  and  in  21  days  were 
in  foundings  near  the  chanel  of  England.  061.  16,  at 
St.  Helen's,  the  Edgar,  with  the  admiral's  journals  and 
other  papers,  was  blown  up,  and  the  voyage  (as  feme 
fay)  in  that  inhumane  wicked  manner  fettled.  The 
charge  incurred  by  the  province  of  MafTachufetts-Bay 
was  fomething  more  than  24,000  1.  fterl.  allowed  by  par- 
liament, and  converted  into  debentures  transferrable,  and 
bearing  intereft;  it  is  probable  the  MaffachuiTetts  de- 
mand of  1 78,000  1.  fterl.  charges  incurred  in  reducing 
Louifbourg,  may  be  fatisfied  in  the  fame  manner  •,  thefe 
debentures  to  be  transferable  only  towards  cancelling  the 
provincial  bills  of  public  credit,  that  accursed  paper 
CURRENCY,  in  which  the  honeft,  induftrious,  frugal  peo- 

•  Whereof  one  was  a  New-England  vidualler,  whofe  men  were 
faved. 

-f  By  an  intercqjted  letter  from  Cafta  Bella  governor  of  Placentia, 
to  M.  Pontchartrain  French  fecretary  of  ftate,  it  appears,  that  the 
French  had  not  exceeding  yco  men  in  that  garrifon  and  country,  con- 
fequently  mult  have  proved  an  eafy  conquell:. 

Vv'hen  they  muilered  at  Spanifli  river,  the  number  of  men  aboard 
the  men  of  war  and  tranfports  were  7643  ;  although  they  had  not 
exceeding  10  weeks  provifion,  at  ftiort  allowance;  in  two  or  three 
days  Placentia  might  have  been  reduced,  garrifoned,  and  the  fleet 
difpatchcd  to  Great  Britain  without  fufFering  for  want  of  provifions; 
I  cannot  fay  fuch  was  the  fatality,  but  fuch  was  the  deftination  of  the 
^ffairbya  wicked  miniltry. 

pie 
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pie  have  loft  almoft  the  whole  of  their  perfonal  cftates 
by  depreciations  •,  but  not  to  be  inirufted  in  any  fhape 

with   fallacious   money-making  and   indebted  g rs 

and  a — lies. 

Our  *  next  Canada  expedition  proved  abortive  in  a 
Ihorter  time  from  the  conception  ;  but  may  befuppofed 
to  have  been  occafioned  by  fome  natural  good  f  policy 
caufes,  and  not  from  premeditated  defigned  means  of 
mifcarriage,  as  in  the  former.  By  orders  dated  — April 
1 746  from  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  fecretary  of  ftate  at 

*  Romantic  expeditions  have  been  the  bane  of  our  no'rthern  co- 
lonies, by  incurring  a  paper  public  credit,  made  a  currency  and  le- 
gal tender.  The  ill  concerted,  and  worfe  executed,  expedition  anno 
1 690,againft  Canada,  introduced  this  vicious  currency  :  the  very,  very, 
very  raft:,  but  very,  very,  very  fortunate  expedition  againg  Cape-Bre- 
ton or  Louilbourg,  I  hope  may  terminate  public  paper  currency  ; 
the  damage  to  all  induftrious  frugal  people  is  flagrant;  that  is,  filver 
(by  this  expedition  from  30  s.  per  oz.  was  depreciated  to  60s.  peroz.) 
thus  all  good  honeft  men  (real  eflates,  fpecialties,  the  falaries  and 
wages  of  our  legiflatures  excepted)  loft  one  half  of  their  eftates ;  and 
by  taxes  to  cancel  this  debt,  do  lofe  in  courfe  of  years,  perhaps  one 
quarter  more  of  their  principal  eftates ;  that  is  the  induftrious  and  fru- 
gal, from  the  beginning  of  the  projeft  of  the  Cape  Breton  expedition, 
in  the  fpace  of  two  years  have  loft  three  quarters  of  their  eftates:  if 
reimburfed  from  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  the  taxes  being  only 
one  quarter  wiil  be  eafed  :  forae  fay  this  is  the  natural  confequence 
from  the  indebted  members  of  the  legiflature. 

+  Vulgar  minds  cannot  dive  into  myfteries  of  ftate,  no  more  than 
into  myfteries  of  religion  ;  that  is,  whether  this  not  followed  Canada 
expedition  was  only  a  feint,  to  make  the  French  fecure  and  guardlefs 
upon  the  coaft  of  Britany  ;  that  the  fhips,  merchandize,  and  ftores  at 
Port  Lewis,  Port  L'Orient,  &c.  might  fall  an  eafy  prey  :  or  whether  the 
allovving  duke  d'Anville's  fquadron  with  land-forces  to  fail  early  in 
the  fummer  without  moleftation  in  Europe  and  America;  was,  that 
Cape  Breton  might  fall  into  the  French  hands  again,  or  that  they  might 
reduce  Annapolis  with  Nova  Scotia  to  be  delivered  up  again  to  Britain 
at  a  peace,  as  an  equivalent  for  Louifbourg  with  Cape-Breton  iflands, 
if  not  retaken  by  the  French;  this  may  be  imagined  from  the  delay 
of  Leftockand  lieutenant-general  St.  Clair's  failing,  'till  too  late  in 
the  year,  and  afterwards  by  a  feint,  converting  the  expedition  into  a 
defcent  upon  the  coaft  of  Britany,  to  abate  the  popular  clamour  for 
their  not  proceeding  againft  Canada  ;  all  this  to  prevent  puzzling  in 
z  fubfequent  congreis  for  a  peace. 

the 
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the  court  of  Great-Britain  •,  all  the  Britifh  governors  in 
North-America  are  required  to  raife  each  of  them,  fo 
many  independent  companies  of  100  men,  as  they  can 
fpare  and  effed  :  thofe  of  New- York,  Nevv-Jerfeys,  Pen- 
fylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  to  be  formed  into  one 
corps,  to  be  commanded  by  brigadier  Gooch  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Virginia  ;   the  king  to  be  at  the  charge  of 
arming,  paying,  and  cloathing  of  thefe  troops,  but  the 
feveral  colonics  to  furnifh  levy-money  and  vidualling^ 
Virginia  fent  2  companies,  Maryland  3,  Penfylvania  4, 
Jerfeys  5,  New- York  15,  being  29  companies-,    thefe 
were  defigned  againft  Crown-Point,   and  from  thence 
againfl:  Monreal  ;  the  two  Virginia  companies  remained 
in  the  fort  of  New- York,  the  regular  troops  were  fent 
upon  the  expedition  ;  the  yellow  fever  at  this  time  pre- 
vailed at  Albany,  therefore  the  troops  for  the  expedition 
rendezvous  at  Saratago  about  30  miles  higher  up  Hud- 
fon*s  river :  MafTachufetts-Bay  raifed  accompanies,  Con- 
nedicut.io,  Rhode-Ifland  3,  New-Hampfbire  2,  being 
35  companies-,  thefe  were  to  join  the  Britifh  land-forces 
under  lieutenant-general   St.  Clair,   with  a  fquadron  of 
men  of  war  from  England  to  reduce  Quebec  and  all  Ca- 
nada, while  Gooch  was  making  a  diverfion  at  Monreal, 
60  leagues  further  up  the  river  of  St.  Laurence ;  thefe  co- 
lony militia  w^ere  to  receive  part  of  the  booty,  and  to  be 
fent  home  when  the  fervice  is  over. 

Admiral  Leftock's  being  appointed  commander  of  the 
fquadron  deflined  for  this  expedition,  in  place  of  admi- 
ral Warren,  a  man  of  integrity,  and  the  delays  until  too 
Jate  in  the  year,  plainly  evinced  that  the  redu6tion  of 
Canada  at  that  time  was  not  intended.  As  the  gover- 
nors of  the  fcveral  colonies  had  no  inftruflions  ro  difmifs 
their  levies ;  thefe  levies  were  continued  on  foot  ;  the 
Mafiachuretts  men  were  difpofed  into  two  regiments 
Waldo's  and  Dwight's  -,  at  the  requeft  of  governor  Maf» 
carene  5  or  6  of  Waldo's  companies,  the  3  companiesof 
Rhode- Ifland,  and  the  2  companies  of  New-Hampfhire, 

were 
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were  *  fent  for  the  protection  of  Nova  Scotia  -,  the  other 
1500  men  were  defigned  to  join  the  fouthern  levies,  in 
order  to  reduce -f- Crown- Point  fort,  built  by  the  French 
as  a  rendezvous  and  place  of  arms  for  difturbing  our  fet- 
tlements  of  New-England  and  New- York,  fee  p.  11. 
Some  mifunderftandings  between  the  feveral  governments, 
and  the  contagious  ficknt-flcs  which  prevailed  about  Al- 
bany, prevented  the  profecution  of  this  defign  :  the  or- 
der for  difmifllngor  difbanding  of  the  Canada  levies,  did 
not  arrive  until  Oclober,  anno  1747,  they  were  accord- 
ingly difmiffdd,  and  have  produced  another  crop  of  i- 
dlers,  the  bane  of  all  countries. 

Here  we  (hall  continue  the  hiflory  of  the  feveral  bick- 
erings or  fkirmlfhes  which  we  have  had  in  Nova  Scotia 
with  the  Canadians,  the  other  French,  and  their  Indians. 

After  the  redudion  of  Port-Royal  or  Annapolis-Royal 
by  general  Nicholfon,  anno  17 10,  notwithftanding  that 

*  The  three  companies  from  Rhode- Ifland  were  fnipwrecked  near 
Martha's  vineyard,  the  two  companies  of  New-Hampfhire  went  to  ' 
fea,  bat  for  forae  trifling  reafon  put  back,  and  never  proceeded  ;  the 
wantof  thefe  five  companies  was  the  occafion  of  our  forces  being 
overpowered  by  the  Canadians  at  Minas  with  a  confiderable  fiaugh- 
ter.  I  ufe  this  exprefiion  becaufe  many  of  them  were  not  fairly  killed 
in  a  military  manner. 

Here  I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  the  impropriety  of  the  exprefiion 
AUXILIARIES,  which  properly  fignifies  foreign  troops  in  aid;  where- 
as the  troops  fent  from  New-England  for  the  protedion  of  Nova 
Scotia,  belonged  to  the  fame  crown  or  dominion,  and  perhaps  may 
more  properly  be  called  fuccours,  or  re-inforcements. 

-}-  Formerly  New- England  was  generally  in  time  of  the  French 
wars  annoyed  from  the  north-eaftward  :  but  this  war  our  annoyance 
is  north-weftvvard,  that  is  from  Crown-Point  ■,  in  former  wars  there 
was  a  neutrality  between  the  New-York  or  Mohawk  Indians,  and 
the  French  Indians;  fo  that  a  confiderable  trade  was  eafily  carried 
on  between  Albany  and  JVIonrcal,  to  the  advantage  of  the  people  of 
Nev/-York  and  difadvantage  of  Canada :  the  French  eretiled  this 
fcrt,  I.  To  prevent  this  difadvantagious  intercourfe  of  trade.  2. 
To  extend  their  claims  of  dominion  and  foil.  3.  The  better  to  dif- 
turb  our  fettlements  in  times  of  war.  New-York  government  in 
former  French  wars  did  not  fuficr,  in  this  war  they  have  fuff"ered 
much. 

by 
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by  the  capitulation,  the  inhabitants  without  the  Banlieue 
were  to  be*  Neutrals,  they  continued  their  hoftilities ; 
hoftilities  continuing,  the  French  miffionary  prieft,  and 
five  of  the  principal  inhabitants  upon  the  river  of  An- 
napolis, were  feized  and  kept  as  hoftages,  for  the  inha- 
bitants future  good  behaviour  ;  even  notwithftanding  of 
this  precaution,  capt.  Pigeon  with  60  men  being  fent  up 
the  river  for  timber  to  repair  the  fort,  they  were  way- 
Jaid  by  the  French  and  their  Indians,  this  party  were  all 
killed  or  made  captives.— Many  other  hoftilities  were 
committed. 

After  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  a  continued  tranquillity 
till  the  war  between  New-England  and  their  eaftern  In- 
dians ;  the  French  miffionaries  perfuaded  the  Indians, 
that  the  Englifli  had  encroached  upon  their  lands.  Anno 
1721,  in  June,  capt.  Blin  a  Nova  Scotia  trader,  Mr. 
Newton  colledor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  others,  were  cap- 
tivated by  the  Indians  at  Pafamaquady,  but  were  foon 
releafed,  becaufe  gov,  Doucet  of  Annapolis  had  made  a 
reprifal  of  22  Indians.  Along  Cape-Sable  fnore  the  In- 
dians began  to  infulc  our  fifning  velTels  :  in  July  thefe 
Indians  take  feveral  fifhing  veflels  on  the  Cape-Sable 
coaft,  kill  and  captivate  many  of  their  men;  governor 
Philips  at  Canfo  fits  out  two  armed  floops,  they  kill  and 
captivate  many  Indians,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Indian  lea- 
roving,  anno  1724.  Anno  1723,  July  15,  the  Indians  at 
Canfo  upon  Durrel's  ifland  kill  capt.  Watkins,  two  more 
men,  one  woman  and  one  child.  Anno  1724,  in  July,  a 
party  of  Indians  attack  Annapolis  of  Nova  Scotia,  they 
burn  two  houfes,  and  kill  one  ferjeant,  and  one  private 

*  At  prefent  it  feems  an  impropriety  in  the  officers  of  the  troops 
and  garrifon  of  Annapolis,  and  in  the  neighbouring  governments  of 
New  England,  to  call  the  French  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia,  neu- 
TRA  ts,  becaufe,  i.  Thefe  French  inhabitants  with  their  Indians  con- 
tinued our  enemies,  and  in  fa£l  did  kill  and  captivate  many  Bricifh 
people,  in  breach  of  this  neutrality.  2.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the 
whole  province  of  Nova  Scotia  or  L\*iCcadie,  vi^as  ab'.blutely  ceded  to 
Great  Britain.  3.  The  principal  men  of  the  French  inhabitants  have 
taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 

man 
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man  of  a  party  that  failied  :  in  the  fort  they  *  fhot  and 
fcalp'd  one  of  the  Indian  prifoners  as  a  reprifal  for  the  In- 
dians fhooting  and  fcalping  of  ferjeant  Mc  Neal ;  and 
burn  two  French  houfes  as  a  reprifal  for  the  two  EngHfli 
houfes  burnt  •,  feveral  Englifli  living  without  the^forc 
were  captivated,  but  foon  ranfomed  by  the  French. 

From  this  time  until  the  French  war  in  the  fpring, 
anno  1744,  this  negleded  non-efFedlive  garrifon  of  An- 
napolis continued  in  a  profound  peace,  and  fupine  indo- 
lence. In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  French  war,  the 
fort  of  Annapolis  was  in  a  miferable  condition  ;  the  gar- 
rifon foldiers  did  not  exceed  eighty  men,  capable  of  fa- 
tiguing duty  ;  hogs  and  fheep  from  without  pafied  the 
foffces  or  ditches,  and  mounted  the  ramparts  at  plea- 
fure. 

War  was  declared  by  Great  Britain  againft  France  (the 
French  had  declared  war  fome  weeks  before)  ann.  1744, 
March  29-,  the  proclamation  of  war  did  not  arrive  in 
Bofton  until  June  2  ;  the  French  of  Cape-Breton  were 
more  early  in  their  intelligence,  and  the  garrifon  of  the 
not  tenable  poft  of  Canfo  could  not  (in  cafe  the  general 
inftrudions  were  fuch)  have  timely  advice  to  abandon 
it ;  accordingly  about  900  men,  regular  troops  and  mi- 
Jiua,  were  by  M.  Duquefnel  governor,  fent  under  M. 
Du  Vivier  from  Louifbourg;  they  feize  Canfo  May  13, 
there  were  four  incompleat  companies  of  Phillip's  regi- 
giment  in  garrifon,  not  exceeding  80  men,  with  a  man 
of  war  tender;  the  French  burn  the  fmall  fettlement, 
conditions  were,  to  be  carried  to  Louifbourg,  and  to 
continue  there  one  year,  and  thence  to  be  km  to  Bofton 
or  Annapolis;  but  were  fent  to  Bofton  fooner. 

In  June  a  few  fmall  veffelsCDelabrotz,  afterwards  taken 
by  the  Maffachufetts-Bay  province  fnow  privateer,  com- 
mander) from  Louifbourg  annoy  St.  Petei's,  and  fome 

*  In  fome  Chriftian  countries  fuch  reprifais  in  cold  blood  upon 
people  not  perfonalJy  guilty,  would  have  been  deemed  barbarous  and 

inhumane. 

other 
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other  fmall  harbours  of  Newfoundland  well  of  Placentia, 
and  threatened  PJacentia  fort. 

*  Beginning  of  June  about  300  Cape-Sable  and  St. 
John's  Indians,  under  the  diretftion  of  a  French  miffionary 
pried,  M.  Luttre,  did  atrempt  the  fort  of  Annapolis  ; 
they  b'Jrnt  the  out-houfes,  deftroyed  fome  cattle,  killed 
two  men,  fummoned  the  garrifon  to  iurrender,  promif- 
ing  good  quarters,  otherwife  threatened  to  ftorm  them, 
upon  the  arrival  of  fome  French  forces  which  they  ex- 
peded  from  Louifbourg ;  but  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
province  fnow  privateer  beginning  of  July  from  Bofton 
with  the  firft  company  of  mihtia  (the  government  of 
Maffachufetts  Bay  raifed  4  companies  to  reinforce  the 
garrifon  of  Annapolis)  they  broke  up,  and  returned  to 
Minas  (or  Ics  Mines)  and  the  women  and  children  of 
Annapolis  removed  to  Boflon  for  fafety. 

'  In  September,  Du  Vivier  with  60  regular  troops  from 
Louill)ourg,  and  about  700  rpilitia  and  Indians  (the  above 
mentioned  Indians  joined  him)  upon  the  arrival  of  all 
the  Maffachufetts  fuccours,  particularly  of  capt.  Gorham*s 
Indian  rangers  (Du  Vivier  had  lain  fome  weeks  near 
Annapolis  fort)  he  retired  to  Minas:  feveral  mefiages 
which  have  been  cenfured,  palled  between  him  and  the 

*  Here  we  may  obferve  the  forwardnefs  and  aftivity  of  the  French 
nation,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  who  thereby  have  a  conii- 
derable  advantage  over  the  unpreparednefs  and  dilatorinefs  of  their 
enemies :  from  that  national  nufance,  Cape-Breton,  an  effeftual 
French  place  of  arms  to  diftrefs  the  Britifh  north  America  colonies,  at 
once  and  before  we  had  notice  from  home  of  a  French  war,  there 
iffued  three  expeditions,  viz.  againft  Placentia,  Canfo  and  Annapolis- 
Royal ;  Duquefnel  (otherv/ife  a  good"  officer)  governor  of  Cape- 
Brecon,  erred  in  being  too  forward  ;  he  had  inftruclions  along  with 
the  declaration  of  war,  not  to  attempt  any  expedition  (this  I  learnt 
from  M.  le  Marquis  de  la  Maifon  fort,  commander  of  a  French  man 
of  war,  the  Vigilant  of  64  guns,  taken  by  commodore  Warren  and 
captain  Dooglafs)  until  further  orders  from  the  French  court ;  per- 
haps, as  Louilbourg  was  ill  garrifoned,  it  was  fufpefted  that  fuch  ex- 
peditions might  alarm  the  neighbouring  popu'ous  Britifh  colonies, 
and  prompt  them  to  the  redudion  of  Louilbourg,  as  it  really  hap- 
pened with  good  fucccf?. 

garrifoti 
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garrifon  officers  of  Annapolis :  the  mofl:  favourable  ac- 
count, is,  That  Du  Vivier  acquainted  them  that  he  ex- 
pe6ted  (in  the  mean  time  they  might  have  good  terms  of 
capitulation)  from  Louifbourg  fome  men  of  war,  one  of 
70  guns,  one  of  ^6  guns,  and  one  of  30  guns,  with  can- 
non, mortars,  and  ftores,  and  a  reinforcement  of  2 50  more 
troops;  the  anfwerof  the  garrifon,  was.  That  when  this 
force  arrived,  it  was  time  enough  to  make  propofals : 
after  he  had  tarried  there  three  weeks,  difappointed  and 
difcontented,  he  retired  to  Minas  ;  next  day  after  his  de- 
camping fome  trifling  vefTels  with  cannon,  mortars,  and 
warlike  lucres,  arrived  in  the  bafcn  of  Annapolis,  and 
hearing  of  Du  Vivier's  being  withdrawn,  they  were 
afraid  of  our  frigates  annoying  of  them,  they  foon  re- 
moved, and  as  it  happened,  they  narrowly  efcapcd  our 
vefTcls :  Du  Vivier  from  Minas  went  to  *  Bay  Vert,  and 
thence  to  Canada,  and  from  thence  home  to  France. 

As  the  Cape-Sable  and  St,  John's  Indians,  perfifted  in 
their  hoftilities  againft  the  fubjeAs  of  Great  Britain  ;  in 
November  1 744,  the  government  of  the  MafiTachufetts- 
Bay  declares  war  againft  them,  declaring  them  enemies 
and  rebels ;  becaule  they  had  joined  the  French  enemy  in 
blocking  up  of  Annapolis,  had  killed  fome  Britifh  fub- 
jecls,  and  had  committed  other  depredations-,  the  Pafa- 
maquady,  Penobfcot,  Noridwoag,  Pigwocker,  and  other 
Indians  weftward  of  St.  John's,  are  forbid  to  have  any 
correfpondence  with  thole  Indian  rebels  *,  for  all  Indians 
eaftward  of  a  line,  beginning  at  three  miles  eaft  of  Pafa- 
maquady,  and  running  north  to  St.  Laurence  river  ;  the 
government  fettles  for  a  fliort  time  premiums,  viz.  100  1. 
new  -f  tenor,    for  a  male  of  i  2  ^t.  and  upwards  fcalp'd, 

*  Bay  Vert  is  the  embarkadier  from  Canada  to  annoy  Annapolis, 
and  other  places  in  Nova  Scotia  ;  here  are  only  four  miles  land- 
carriage  to  Chiconed^o  bay,  which  falls  into  the  great  bay  of  Fundi 
of  Nova  Scotia  :  upon  this  pafs  a  fort  would  be  of  good  fervice  to 
prevent  Canada  incurfions,  and  to  obviate  the  perverting  of. the 
French  inhabitants  of  L'Accadie  from  their  allegiance  to  the  crdwn 
of  Great  Britain. 

f  Whereof  at  prefent  anno  1748,  50s.  is  eqaal  to  20s."ft  ;  old 
tenor  k>  only  one  cuartcr  of'nevv  tenor. 

and 
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and  105!.  new  tenor  if  captivated;  for  women  and 
children  50  1.  fcalps,  55  1,  captives.  Sometime  after- 
Avards  it  was  found  that  the  Penobfcot  and  Noridgwog 
Indians  alfo  joined  with  the  French  ;  the  afTembly  of 
MafTachufctts-Bay  colony  Auguft  23,  1745,  extend  the 
premiums  for  fcalps  and  captivated  Indians  to  all  places 
W.  of  Nova  Scotia,  250 1.  new  tenor  to  voluntiers,  and 
100  1.  new  tenor  to  troops  in  pay  *. 

Anno  1 745  in  May,  M.  Martin,  a  lieutenant  from  Ca- 
nada, captain  of  a  company  of  Salvages  or  Indian  rangers, 
a  true  partizan,  with  about  900  reggamuffins;  Canadi- 
ans, other  French  and  Indians  -,  comes  before  Annapolis; 
they  continued  but  a  fhort  time  and  returned  to  Minas, 
and  I  fuppofe  by  orders  from  Louifbourg,  went  to  relieve 
Louifbourg  at  that  time  befieged  :  capt.  Donahew  in  the 
fervice  of  the  MafTachufetts  colony  met  with  them  in 
Afmacoufe  harbour  June  1 5,  being  2  (loops,  2  fcooners, 
and  about  60  large  Canoes ;  upon  the  further  appearance 
of  Beckert  and  Fones,  this  body  of  French  and  Indians; 
retired  and  returned  to  Minas.  From  that  time  until 
de  Ramfay's  attempt  in  Sept.  1746,  the  garrifon  of  An- 
napolis fufFered  no  infults. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  French  war  there  have' 
been  quartered  at  Minas  and  Chiconifto  and  the  neigh- 
bouring French  villages,  a  diTperfed  number  of  officers 
and  folcliers  from  Canada  ;  but  from  Marin's  leaving  of 
Annapolis  in  the  beginning  of  July,  1745,  to  the  arrival 
ofdeRamfayin  September,  1746,  the  garrifon  of  An- 
napolis enjoyed  their  wonted  reft. 

In  the  fummer  1746,  a  force  of  about  1 600  men,  re- 
gular marine  troops,  Canadian  militia,  and  Coureurs  des 
Bois,with  French  Indians,  under  the  command  of  M.  de 
Ramfay,  arrive  in  Minas,  to  join  the  forces  expedled  from 

*  If  Du  Vivier  with  his  900  men,  which  reduced  Canfo,  had  di- 
reftly  proceeded  to  Annapolis,  and  been  joined  by  the  Cape- Sable  and 
St.  John's  Indians,  he  muit  infallibly,  and  with  eafe,  have  reduced 
Annapolis. 

Vol.  I.  X  France 
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France  under*  the  duke  d'Anville,  they  were  much  ca- 
refled  by  our  French  fubjeds  there;  and  our  Minas  fub- 
jefts,  gave  to  the  garrilbn  of  Annapohs  deceitful, and 

no 

*  In  the  fpring  i  746,  the  French  fitted  a  Jlrong  armament  at  Breft 
to  be  commanded  by  duke  d'Anville  lieutenant-general  des  Armees 
navales,  to  recover  Louifbourg,  and  diftrefs  the  Britifh  Norch- Ame- 
rica,- they  did  not  fail  from  Rochelle  until  June  22,  they  efcaped  or 
were  overlooked  by  the  Britiih  admiral  Martin's  fquadron  of  ob- 
fervation  ;  the  court  of  Great  Britain  had  certain  information  of  their 
being  failed,  and  of  their  deftination;  but  perhaps  for  certain  reafons 
of  ftate,  did  not  fend  after  them,  though  we  had  at  that  time  an  equal 
or  better  armament  ready  to  fail.  This  French  fleet,  after  a  tedious 
pafiage,  and  having  fufFered  in  a  florm  near  the  ifland  of  Sable,  did 
not  arrive  olr  of  Chebufto  in  Nova  Scotia  until  Sept.  i  o.  The  arma- 
ment confiHed  of  r  i  line  of  battle  fliips,  fome  frigates,  2  fire-fhips, 
tranfports,c^c.  having  3  I  50  land-forces  aboard.  Duke  d'Anville's 
inftruflions  were,  to  proceed  againfi;  Louifboiirgh,  and  when  taken  to 
difmantle  it,  thence  to  proceed  againft  Annapolis  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
when  taken,  to  garrifon  it :  thence  he  was  to  fail  for  Bofton,  and  burn 
it;  afterwards  m  ranging  along  he  was  to  annoy  and  diftrefs  the 
coaft  of  North- America,  and  finally  to  vifit  our  Weft- India  fugar 
ifland  3. 

D'Anville  detached  3  capital  fliips  and  a  frigate  under  the  com- 
mand of  M.  Conflans  to  convoy  :he  trade  to  Cape  Francois  in  Hifpa- 
niola,  ar.d  to  return  and  join  the  grand  fquadron;  thefe  were  the  4 
French  men  of  war  which  near  Jamaica  fell  in  with  a  Britifli  fqua- 
dron coinm.anded  by  commodore  Mitchel ;  but  Mitchel,  in  effect,  re- 
fufqd  taking  of  them.  M.  Conflans's  orders  were,  that  for  advice,  he 
vvab  to  cruii'e  upon  the  Cape  Sable  fliore  between  Cape  Negroe  and 
Cape  Sambro  for  a  limited  time,  and  then  to  fail  direftly  for  France  ; 
they  received  no  advice,  and  never  joined  D'Anville's  iquadron  ; 
thefe  were  the  fhips  that  fpoke  with  fome  of  our  fifhing  fcooners,  and 
gave  a  feint  chace  to  the  Hinchinbrook  man  of  war  fnow  Sept.  15, 
they  avoided  giving  any  alarm  to  our  LouiflDOurg  fquadron. 

This  French  armament,  from  their  being  long  aboard  before  they 
failed,  and  from  a  tedious  paflage,  v.-ere  become  very  fickly  (dukcD' 
Anville  died  andv\as  buried  at  Chcbufio;  they  put  in  to  Chebufto har- 
bour, landed  and  encamped  to  recruit  their  health  ;  in  this  place,  near 
one  half  of  their  people  died  of  fcorbutick  putrid  fevers  and  dyfen- 
teries;  the  Nova  Scotia  Indians  frequented  them  much,  and  this  camp 
i  liners  becoming  contagious,  the  Nova 'Scotia  Indian?  were  reduced  by 
above  one  third:  they  Were  fupplied  with  frefh  provifions  from  our 
French  diitrids  of  fvlinas,  Cobequid,  Pifaquid,  and  Chiconifto  ;  the 
'Frenofecommiflaries  or  pur/ers  of  the  fquadron  paid  according  to  in- 
jhuclions,  not  only  for  tliis  ii-cQ-i  ftock,  but  forall  the  provifions  furnifli- 

cd 
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no  other  intelligence  :  here  they  continued  feme  months, 
but  the  winter  feafon  approaching,  and  no  tidings  of  the 
French  armament,  the  French  troops  deemed  it  advif- 
abie  to  return  to  Canada  ;  in  their  return,  duke  D'An- 
villc's  arm.ament  arrives  in  Chebudo  of  Nova- Scotia, 
and  an  exprefs  was  fcnt  to  recall  them  ;  about  400  of 
them  were  overtaken,  and   returned  with  De  Ramfay, 

ed  to  the  Canadians  and  their  Indians,  from  the  commencement  of 
this  war.  Our  fquadron  at  Cape  Breton  under  admiral  Townfhend, 
did  not  vifit  the  French  fleet  when  diflreffed. 

The  feafon  of  the  year  being  too  far  advanced,  their  ftrength 
much  impaired,  the  detached  four  men  of  war  not  having  joined 
them,  and  from  difappointments,  and  the  officers  in  a  fret  witli 
one  another,  it  was  refolved  in  a  council  of  war  to  proceed  againft 
Annapolis-Royal  of  Nora  Scotia  :  they  failed  from  Chebu6lo,  Oft. 
1  3  ;  after  four  days  they  met  with  a  frorm  oft  of  Cape  Sables,  and  in 
a  council  of  war  it  was  refolved  to  return  direftly  for  France.  Two 
of  the  fquadron  were  in  the  bay  of  Fundi,  fhips  of  60  and  36  guns  ; 
that  of  ^6  guns  came  into  the  bafon;  our  Ihips,  theCheiler,  Shirley, 
and  Ordnance  frigate,  well-mann'd  with  land-forces,  went  in  chace 
of  them,  the  Cheller  ran  aground ;  the  French  fhips,  after  having 
put  afliore  an  exprefs,  with  advice  to  De  Ramfay  that  the  French  fleet 
were  returned  to  France,  efcaped  and  continued  their  voyage  home. 

This  French  armament  upon  the  coa'.t,  for  very  good  reafons,  a- 
Jarmed  Boflon  ;  in  a  few  days,  with  great  expedition,  it  was  rein- 
forced by  b^-.o  country  inland  militia;  the  militia  of  the  fea  coafl 
countries  remained  at  home  for  their  own  defence,  to  prevent  depre- 
dations :  upon  o:cafion  ConneAicut  was  to  have  fint  us  6000  men, 
being  about  one  half  of  their  militia. 

The  French  in  Chebuflo  were  eight  fhips  of  the  line;  whereof 
the  Perfait  was  burnt,  as  incapable  to  proceed ;  upon  the  coaft  of 
France  the  Nottingham  took  the  Mars,  the  Exeter  drove  the  Ardent 
afhore,  and  burnt  her  ;  this  was  the  fate  of  the  great  French  armada 
or  armament  againft  the  Britifh  North  American  colonies. 

The  Britifh  fcjuadron.  commanded  at  firft  by  admiral  Warren,  and 
afterwards  by  admiral  Leftock,  with  land  forces  under  the  command 
of  lieut.  general  St.  Clair,  which  feenied  delb'ned  againft  Canada, 
and  to  obferve  the  French  fquadron  in  North  America,  after  many 
delays,  on  account  of  contrary  winds  and  other  pretences,  was 
converted  to  an  invafion  upon  the  coaft  of  Britanny  :  the  troops 
landed  at  Quimperley  bay,  Sept.  20,  and  bombarded  Fort  I'Orient; 
Sept.  26,  the  troops  retreated,  and  left  4  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a 
ten-inch  mortar,  ammunition,  and  ftores;  fome  marines  and  failors 
were  left  behind  ;  061.  i  embarked  at  Quimperley  ;  aftervva:rds  fomfi 
land  at  Quiberon,  and  did  a  fmaii  matter  of  damage. 

X  %  Culon, 
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Culon,  and  La  Corne,  three  captains  of  marines,  and 
chevaliers  or  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis.  Towards 
the  end  of  September,  De  Ramfay  comes  before  Anna- 
pohs,  made  no  afTaiilt,  but  encamped  at  feme  diftance  ; 
the  Cheftcr  man  of  war  of  50  guns,  the  Shirley  frigate 
of  20  guns,  and  the  Ordnance  fchooner,  at  that  time 
were  in  the  bafon  of  Annapolis ;  three  companies  of  re- 
inforcements for  the  garrifon  from  Bofton  were  arrived, 
and  De  Ramfay  having  had  advice  of  the  French  fleet 
being  returned  to  France,  made  the  French  decamp 
Ocftober  22,  and  return  to  Minas. 

His  defign  was  to  quarter  at  Minas  and  Chiconido, 
during  the  winter,  and  to  join  the  French  fi'eet  and  land- 
forces  which  were  expedled  to  reduce  Annapolis,  in  the 
fummer-,  governor  Mafcarene  of  Annapolis,  judged  that 
in  addition  to  the  three  companies  of  voluntiers  which 
arrived  from  Bofton  in  autumn,  1000  men  of  reinforce- 
ments from  New  England,  might  be  fufficient  to  diilodge 
the  French  enemy,  and  to  confume  (by  purchafe)  all  the 
French  inhabitants  provifions  produced  there,  in  time 
coming  to  prevent  the  fubfiftence  of  the  enemy,  who 
might  lodge  there  and  corrupt  the  inhabitants ;  and  Bri- 
tifh  forces  being  quartered  among  them,  might  influence 
them  to  continue  in  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  :  MaflachulTcts-Bay  afl^embly  vote  500  men  to 
befent,  Rhode Ifl.ind  300  men,andNewHamp[hire  200 
men  ;  the  Rhode  Uland  men  were  fliipwrecked  neariVIar- 
tha's  V^ineyard,'  thofe  from  New  Hampfhire  kt  cut,  but 
put  back  upon  fome  trifling  excufe,  and  never  proceed- 
ed, the  500  men  from  Bofton  only  arrived;  the  difap- 
pointment  of  the  Rhode  IQand  and  New  Hampfhire  men 
was  the  reaibn  of  our  fubfequent  difafter  at  iMinas. 

Our  firft  parcel  under  capt.  Morris  arrived  at  Minas, 
Dec.  I2-,  when  all  were  arrived  they  did  not  exceed  470 
men  befides  officers-,  water-carriage  in  ihe  winter-feafon 
be;ng  impratTcicablc,  they  marched  by  land  30  leagues, 
v.-ith  much  hardfhip,  in  eight  days;  every  man  fcl  out 
V/irh  14  diys  piov.fion  upon  his  back  -,  the  main  body 

was 
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Was  quartered  at  Grand  Pre,  in  a  very  Joofe,  ill-contriv*d, 
fcattered  fituation,  but  upon  alarm  to  repair  to  the  main 
guard  i  col.  Noble  fuperfeded  co).  Gorham  in  the  chief 
command  -,  Gorham  and  major  Phillips  with  a  fmall  ef- 
corte  fct  out  for  Annapolis,  Jan.  29;  they  were  but  nine 
miles  on  their  way,  when  the  French  began  their  attack. 

The  French,  well  informed  of  our  fcattered  fituation, 
as  to  cantonment,  and  not  regularly  provided  with  am-^ 
munition  and  provifion,  kt  out  from  Chiconido,  Jan.  8, 
for  Minas,  which  by  heading  of  creeks  and  rivers  isabout 
30  leagues  diftance,  and  by  excurfions  to  bring  along  as 
many  of  the  fettlers  and  Indians  as  poffible,  did  not  ar- 
rive at  Minas  until  Jan.  31,  and  began  about  three  hours 
in  the  morning  by  many  diftant  attacks  or  onfets  at  the 
fame  time,  in  parties  of  70  to  50  men  •,  they  were  about 
600  of  the  enemy,  Canadians,  inhabitants,  and  French 
Indians  i  they  killed  many  of  our  men  in  a  moft  inhu 
mane  bafe  manner ;  col.  Noble,  lieuts.  Lcchemore  (ne-- 
phew  to  the  late  lord  Lechemore)  Jones,  Pickering,  en- 
fign  Noble,  with  about  70  ferjeants,  corporals,  and  pri- 
vate men  ;  made  prifoners  capt.  Dcane,  lieut.  Gerrifli, 
and  enfign  Newton,  in  all  about  69  men,  the  wounded 
included  •,  many  of  the  prifoners  were  fet  at  liberty. 

The  French  were  well  provided  with  fnow-fhoes; 
this  neceffiry  winter-marching  article  we  neglected : 
however,  a  confiderable  number  of  our  men  got  toge- 
ther, but  as  they  had  not  exceeding  8  (hot  per  man,  and 
provifions  being  fcanty,  they  capitulated,  i.  We  are  to 
march  off  with  arms  fhouldcred,  drums  beating,  colours 
flying,  through  a  lane  of  the  enemy  with  refted  fire- 
locks. 2.  To  be  allowed  fix  days  provifion,  one  pound 
of  powder,  with  ball.  3.  Not  to  carry  arms  in  the  bays 
of  Minas  and  Chiconidto  for  fix  months. 

De  Ramfay  being  iame  was  not  in  this  onfet,M.Culon 
had  the  command  ;  and  after  Culon  was  wounded,  M. 
La  Corne  commanded  j  this  affair  being  oyer,  they  re- 
turned to  Chiconitlo,  and  expedfing  La  Jonquiere*s  fqua- 
dron  with  land-forces  from  France  in  the  lummer,  they 
X  3  continued 
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continued  at  Minas  and  Chiconiclo,  until  they  received 
advice  by  fome  itorefhips  for  Canada,  which  had  efcaped 
*  of  La  Jonqaiere's  fleet  being  dcftroyed.  May  3,  1747  : 
then  they  returned  toCanada,  and  have  given  no  further 
diflurbance  to  Nova  Scotia  :  notvvithftanding,  for  the 
belter  f?rurity  of  the  fort  and  garrifon  of  Annapolis, 
Maffichuflcts  Bay  this  fpring,  174S,  fends  a  reinforcc- 
jiTcnt  of  7  companies  of  miJitia. 

Having  bricny  related  the  French  bickerings  with  us 
in  Nova  Scotia,  we  proceed  to  fome  turthcr  accounts  of 
that  country. 

Annapolis  in  44.  d.  40  rn.  N.  Lat.  tide  33  kct,  lies 
upon  a  fine  bifon,  but  the   rapid   tides   in  the  bay   of 

*  Anno  1717,  in  the  fpring,  the  French  BrcH:  and  Rqchcfort  fleets 
joined  atRochelle,  and  failed  from  thence  i  they  confifted  of  3  8  fail, 
viz.  feven  men  of  war  from  74  to  44  guns  ;  of  thefe  the  Invincible 
of  74  gnns,  and  a  frigate  of  44  <^,uns  (the  only  man  of  war  that  ef- 
caped being  taken)  were  to  convoy  the  fix  Eaft  India  fiiips ;  the  o- 
ther  five  men  of  war,  with  tranfports  and  merchantmen,  having  fol- 
diers,  flores,  and  goods  aboard,  were  defigncd  I'br  Nova  Scotia  and 
Canada.  Admirals  Anfon  and  Warren,  with  13  line  of  battle  fhips, 
2  frigates,  and  a  firenoip,  fell  in  with  them.  May  3,  in  N.  Lat.  43  d. 
46  m.  and  frullrated  two  French  expeditions,  to  North-America  and 
to  the  Eait-Indies ;  fix  of  the  men  of  war  were  taken,  all  the  fix 
Eaft-India  company  fnlps,  and  many  of  the  tranfports ;  we  had  4000 
to  50CO  French  prifoncrs,  with  their  commodore  or  admiral  M.  De 
la  Jonquiere  chef  d  Efcadre,  an  old  man  of  70  af. ;  all  this  was  ef- 
fected with  a  very  inconfiderable  lofs  of  men  ;  feven  companies  of 
Erampton's  regiment  were  aboard  (the  other  three  companies  were 
in  the  grand  l-attery  of  Louifbourg  in  Cape  Breton)  and  behaved  well. 
M.  De  vSt.  George,  a  knight  of  Malta,  commanded  that  part  of  the 
fleet  which  was  bound  to  the  Eaft-Indies, 

I  fhall  but  jull  mention  (becauie  not  nearly  related  to  our  fubjeft) 
the  afiion  of  admiral  Hawke,  Oft  14,  1747,  near  Cape  Finiftre, 
with  a  icfuadron  of  14  capital  fhips ;  he  fell  in  with  a  French  fleet 
commanded  by  M.  De  TEntendiere  chef  d'Efcadre,  of  8  large  line 
of  battle  fliips,  and  »  80  merchant-men  ;  four  of  the  men  of  war  were 
dcilined  to  bring  home  a  fleet  from  Martinique;  only  two  of  the 
French  men  of  \var  efcaped  ;  the  merchant-men  in  time  of  the  adtion 
made  the  bcft  of  their  way,  but  fome  were  picked  up  by  our  priva- 
ttvjrs  foon  after,  and  in  the  .Weft-Indies. 

Fundi 
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Fundi  make  a  difficult  navigation  ;  into  this  bafon  comes 
a  river  of  good  water-carriage,  without  falls  for  25 
miles,  and  near  it  are  fcveral  fmall  villages  or  parcels  of 
French  fettlements,  which  in  time  of  peace  plentifully 
and  cheap  fupply  the  garrifon  with  frefli  pro-v'ifions  and 
other  neccfluries  :  from  cape  Anne  near  Bofton  harbour, 
to  cape  Sables  are  87  leagues,  from  c^pe  Sables  to  Anna- 
polis are  30  leagues;  capt.  Campbell  in  the  Squirrel  man 
of  war,  failed  from  Marblehead  near  Bofton  harbour 
(fhorteft  courfe)  in  23  hours.  The  Englifh  have  no  other 
footing  in  this  province,  befides  the  fort  of  Annapolis  j 
^nd  before'this  French  war,  a  fmall  filliery  at  Canfo. 

Aglate  la  Tour,  grand-daughter  to  the  before  menti- 
oned La  Tour,  by  management  and  for  fmall  confidera- 
tions,  obtained  procurations  and  quit-claims,  from  all  the 
heirs  of  La  Tour,  and  Belle-ide  ;  Ihe  married  a  fubalcern 
officer  in  l^hillips's  regiment ;  (he  v/ent  to  England,  and 
fold  the  feigneurie  or  property  of  all  the  province  to  the 
crown  ot  Great  Britain,  Anno  173  i,  for  2000  guineas  ; 
the  fole  property  of  all  the  province  is  now  in  the  crown, 
and  at  prelent  yields  not  exceeding  17I.  fterl.  per  ann. 
quit-rent:  By  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  French  in  Nova 
Scotia,  upon  their  taking  the  Britifh  government  oaths, 
v/ere  to  continue  in  their  pofleffions ;  the  not  appropria- 
ted lands  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain's  inftruflions  were 
referved  for  proteftant  fubjecls ;  f  notwithftanding  of 
this  inftruflion,  the  French  Roman  Catholic  fubjeds,  as 
they  fwarm  (as  they  multiply  in  families)  make  free 
with  thefe  crown  lands. 


t  Perhaps  governor  Phillips  and  lieut.  governor  Armftrong,  for 
fecrcc  valuable  confiderations,  made  lo  the  French  inhabitants  i"ome 
conceCions,  indulgeacies,  or  connivances.  When  we  recollecl  fuch 
mercenary  connivances  oF  governors;  and  while  our  French  inhabi- 
tants retain  a  language  and  religion  the  fame  with  France,  our  natural 
enemy,  and  entirely  diiTerent  from  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  they  mult 
naturally  and  unavoidably,  upon  any  mifunderltanding  between  the 
Britiih  and  French,  favour  the  French  interell:  therefore  they  muft 
be  removed  by  fome  fubfequent  treaty,  or  be  elbowed  out,  or  their 
language  and  religion  muil:  gradually  be  changed. 

X  4   '  Ajino 
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Anno  1717  col.  Phillips  was  appointed  governor  of 
Nova  Scotia  in  place  of  Vetch,   and  of  Newfoundland 
in  place  of  Moody  j   the  four  independent  companies 
of  Annapoh's,  and   the  four  independent  companies  of 
Piacentia,  with  two  more  additional  companies  were  re- 
gimented in  his  favour,  making  a  reduced  or  reformed 
regiment  of  445  men,  officers  included.  After  the  French 
redii<fi:ion  of  Canfo,  our  foldiers  prifoners  arrived  at  An- 
napolis, being  about  60  men,  the  poor  remains  or  re- 
prefentatives  of  four  companies;  three  of  thefe  compa- 
nies were  incorporated  with  the  live  companies  of  Anna- 
polis, and  with  the  fourth  company  of  Canfo;  thus  at 
Annapolis  were  fix  companies,  at  Placentia  one  company, 
and  the  three  new  companies  to  be  fent  from  England  to 
Si.  John's  in  Nev;fo'jndland,   made  up  the  reginient  of 
ten  companies,   to  be  compleated  to  815  men,  officers 
included,   the  compliment  of  a  Britifh  marching  regi- 
ment: the  reinforcements  and  recruits  for  this  regiment 
from  England,  by  mifmanagement  and  ncglcfl  were  very 
unfortunate  ;  and  the  regiment  remains  in  an  abjc<5l  low 
eftate,  tho'  in  time  of  war,  and  continual  jeopardy,,  from 
our  neighbouring  French,  and  armaments  from  France. 
In  order  to  colonize  this  country,  governor  Phillips 
had  a  royal  inftruftion  to  form  a  council  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  civil  affairs  of  the  province;  and  according- 
ly in  April  1720,  did  appoint  12  councilors,  viz.  John 
Douccr,  lieur.  governor,  Laurence  Armftrong,  Paul  Maf- 
rarene,  Cyprian  Southack,  John  Harrifon,  Arthur  Savage, 
John  Adams,  Herbert  Newton,  William  Skeen,  William 
SherrifT,  Peter  Boudrie,  and  Gillam  Phillips,  efqrs;  By 
the  fifth  inM:ru(ftion,  if  any  of  the  council  be  abfent  from 
the  province  exceeding  12  months,  without  leave  from 
the  commander  in  chief,  or  abfent  two  years  without  the 
king's  leave,  his  place  ihall  be  deemed  void  or  vacant. 
In  the  abfcnce  cf  the  governor  and  lieuf.  governor,  the 
t'Idell  counfellor  is  .to  act  as  prefident  of  the  council, 
and  to  take  upon  him  the  government :  thus  ann.  1739, 
upon   the  death  of  litut.  governor  Armftrong,  major • 

Mafcarene, 
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Mafcarene,  a  foldier  from  his  youth,  a  gentleman  of  pro- 
bity and  exemplary  good  life,  became  and  continues  pre- 
fidentof  the  council,  and  commander  in  chief  for  the  time 
being,  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia.     As  Mafcarene 
was  only  major  of  the  regiment,  and  Cofby  h'eut.  col.  of 
the  regiment,  and  lieut.  governor  of  the  fort  of  Annapolis, 
and  confequently  his  fuperior  officer ;  Cofby  feemed  to 
difpute  the  command  of  the  province,  but  by  an  order 
from  home,  it  was  determin'd,  "  That  whatever  rank 
any  perfon  may  have  out  of  the  council,  he  muft  fubmit 
to  the  laws  of  fenioriry,   which  in   civil  government 
ought  never  to  be  difpenfed  with,  but  by  his  majefty's 
fpecial  order   under  his  fign   manual.**     The  governor 
Phillips  difputes  the  moiety  of  the  falary  which  the  com- 
mander m  chief  of  the  province  claims  in  the  ablence 
of  the  governor ;    but  by  an  inftrudtion  or  order  from 
home,  the  42  inftrudion  to  the  governor  of  Virginia,  is 
alfo  direded  to  take  place  in  Nova  Scotia,  viz.  Upon 
the  governor's  abfence,  one  full  moiety  of  the  falary,  all 
perquifites,   and    emoluments  whatfoever,  fliall  be  paid 
and  fatisfied  unto  fuch  lieut.  governor,  commander  in 
chief,  or  prefident  of  our  council,  who  ihall  be  refident 
upon  the  place  for  the  time  being,  for  the  better  fup» 
port  of  the  dignity  of  the  government." 

Col.  Phillips,  governor  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfound- 
land, and  col.  of  a  regiment  in  garrifons  there,  arrived 
in  Bofton  1720,  Od.  4;  upon  his  arrival  in  Nova  Scotia 
880  effedive  men  of  the  French  Inhabitants,  took  the 
oaths  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  ;  at  this  time  anno 
1748  we  reckon  French  inhabitants  in  Nova  Scotia  from 
3000  to  4000  fencible  men  j  Indians  in  Nova  Scotia  not 
exceeding  250  marching  men,  the  contagious  diltempers 
of  D*AnviJle's  fleet  reduced  them  very  much. 

Col,  Phillips,  with  advice  and  conlent  of  his  counci', 
is  impowered  to  grant  lands  under  certain  limitation*^, 
but  in  general  at  id.  fieri,  per  an.  per  acre  quit- rent,  Ro- 
man Catholicks  are  excepted.  Col.  Ph — ps  had  fundry 
iums  allowed  by  the  board  of  ordnance  for  repairing 

fortu 
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fortifications  and  the  like,  at  Annapolis  and  Canfo  ;  and 
were  converted,  as  is  faid,  to  his  own  .proper  ufe.  In 
time  of  peace  the  garrifons  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New- 
foundland, v/ith  a  reduced  regiment  of  foot,  and  detach- 
ments from  the  train,  coit  Great  Britain  about  15,000  1. 
per  annum. 

When  Maflachufetts-Bay  colony  obtained  a  new  char- 
ter (their  former  charter  was  taken  away  at  the  fame 
time  with  many  corporation  charters  in  England  in  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  and  beginning  of  the  like 
or  more  arbitrary  reign  of  James  II)  7  October,  1691, 
Nova  Scotia  at  that  time  in  poffefllon  of  the  French,  was 
annexed  (as  was  alfo  Sagadahock,  or  duke  of  York's 
property)  to  the  Maflachufetts  jurifdi6lion,  to  keep  up 
the  claim  of  Great  Britain  •,  Nova  Scotia  has  fince  been 
conftituted  a  feparate  government ;  and  has  continued 
about  40  years  to  this  time,  a  nominal  Britifh  province 
without  any  Britifli  fettlemenr,  only  an  *  infigniScant 
preventive,  but  precarious  fort  and  garrifon. 

As 

*  The  regiments  In  garrifon  at  Louifoourg,  nia}'  be  conveyed  to 
Nova  Scotia,  and  cantoned  amongll:  the  French  fettlements ;  after 
fome  Ihori:  time  to  be  dilhanded,  with  fome  encouragement  of  lands 
and  other  things  as  fettiers:  thus  we  may  by  degrees  elbow  the 
French  out  of  their  language  and  religion,  and  peri^saps  out  of  their 
lands,  as  many  of  them,  dhTatisfied  with  our  neighbourhood,  will 
chufe  to  remove  home  to  France,  or  retire  to  Canada  ;  the  remainder 
will  in  courfe  continue  in  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Nova  Scotia  has  continuedly  been  in  the  jarifdiftion  of  Great 
Britain,  for  about  40  years,  and  from  the  bad  management  of  thofe 
concerned,  in  all  that  time,  not  any  family  natives  of  Great  Britain, 
or  of  Briciih  extract,  have  been  induced  to  fettle  there  ;  there  area 
few  families  in  and  belonging  to  the  garrifon  of  Annapolis. 

Notwithilanding  of  the  expediency  in  giving  up  and  demolifhing  of 
Louifbourg,  it  may  prove  a  puzzling  affair,  1 .  Becaufe  contrary  to 
the  prevailing  popular  opinion.     2.  As  the  French  have  made  no  land 

.  conquefts  in  any  of  the  Britifli  dominions,  the  French  have  no  equi- 
valent rcifitution  to  make  for  Cape  Breton,  unlefs  by  connivance  of 
our  miniftry,  in  ncgleding  the  defence  of  Annapolis  and  Nova  Sco- 
tia, we  give  it  to  the  French,  to  be  made  ufe  of  as  an  equivalent ;  if 

■•  this  could  be  fuppofed,  the  prcfent  minifters  will  not  heartily  thank 
the  bold  Nev.'  Englandcrs  for  their  great  cxyence  of  men  and  money 

iu 
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As  this  country  is  rude,  a  geographical  defcription  of 
it  cannot  be  expeCled ;  it  is  a  large  extent  of  territory, 
bounded  weftward  by  the  Bay  of  Fundi,  and  a  line  run- 
ning northward  from  St.  John's  river  to  St.  Laurence  or 
Canada  great  river  ;  northward  ic  is  bounded  by  the  faid 
St.  Laurence  river  ;  eailward  it  is  bounded  by  the  gulph 
of  St,  Laurence  and  gut  of  Canfo,  v/hich  divides  it  from 
the  illand  of  Cape  Breton,  and  forith-cafterly  it  is  bound- 
ed by  Cape-Sabie  fhore. 

The  moH:  valuable  article  in  this  province  is  the  Cape- 
Sable  coaft,  where  is  a  continued  range  of  cod-fifhing 
banks,  and  many  good  harbours-,  it  is  true,  that  along 
the  Cape-Sable  fnore  and  Cape- Breton,  for  fome  weeks 
in  funimer,  there  are  continued  fogs  (as  upon  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland)  from  the  range  of  banks  to  the  ealt- 
ward,  that  the  fun  is  not  to  be  feen  ;  but  without  ftorms 
or  bad  weather  ;  the  reft  of  the  year  is  clear  weather, 
very  fuitable  for  dry  cod-fiili — along  this  coafl:  to  keep 
clear  of  lands-ends  or  promontories,  of  rocks,  and  of 
fhoais,  the  courfes  are,  from  Cape  Anne  near  Bofton 
to  Cape- Sables     E.  by  N.  87  leagues 

to  Cape-Sambro  E.  by  N.  half  N.  50 
to  Canfo  E.  N.  E.  45 

to  Louifbourg    E.  northerly  18 

200  leagues. 
Some  of  thefe  harbours  are  called  Port  Latore,  PortRof- 
way.  Port  Metonne,  Port  Metway,  La  Have,  Malagalh, 
Chebudlo.  In  Chcbudo  in  the  autumn  1 746  lay  the  French 
armada  under  duked'Anville,  deftined  to  deflroy  or  dif- 
trefs  all  theBritifh  North  America  fettlements :  this  bay 

in  the  redaftion  of  Lcuirnourg,  and  prefervation  of  Annapolis,  but 
reckon  them  officiouily  daring  :  notwithilamding  the  reprieve  which 
thefe  expeditions  give  to  debtors,  and  by  ftretching  our  paper-credit, 
depreciate  the  nominal  currency  in  favour  of  our  landed  debts;  per- 
haps a  majority  of  the  leg — lUre;  we  may  favourably  conftrue  it 
as  done,  in  duty  to  their  country,  and  to  the  interell  of  all  the  domi- 
nions of  Great  Britain. 

and 
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and  river  of  Chebudo  bids  fair  in  time  to  become  the 
principal  port  of  Nova  Scotia  and  its  metropolis ;  from 
this  there  is  good  wheel  land-carriage  communication 
•with  the  bay  of  Minas ;  that  is,  with  La  Riviere  des  Ha- 
bitants or  La  Prarie,  with  the  river  of  Cobaquid ,  with  the 
river  of  Pifaquid,  and  the  beft  parts  of  the  province.  Ic 
is  true  Annapolis  lies  upon  a  fine  bafon,  and  is  more  in- 
land for  a  large  vent  or  confumption  (thus  London,  Brl- 
ilol,  LiverpooljGlafcow  have  become  rich)  but  the  coun- 
try round  it  is  bad,  and  the  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundi  ren* 
<lers  the  navigation  difficult. 

Upon  the  oppofite  or  wefterly  fhore  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundi  are  the  rivers  of  Pafamaquady  and  St.  Croix,  being 
about  17  leagues  N.  W.  from  the  gut  or  entrance  of  the 
bafon  of  Annapolis ;  the  river  St.  Croix  is  the  boundary 
between  Nova  Scotia  government,  and  the  territory  of 
Sagadahock,  or  the  duke  of  York's  property  ;  for  the 
prefent  in  jurifdidion, annexed  to  the  neighbouringNew- 
England  province  of  Maffachu fetes-Bay.  Upon  this 
Ihore  further  northward  is  the  river  ol  St.  John's  10 
leaguesdiftantfromthegutof  Annapolisj  this  is  a  profit- 
able river  of  long  courfe,  a  confiderable  tribe  of  the  Ab- 
naquie  Indians  are  fettled  here,  but  always  (from  the  in- 
dolence of  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia)  in  the  French 
or  Canada  intereft  :  the  prodigious  falls  or  rather  tides  in 
this  river  near  its  mouth  of  30  fathom,  are  not  a  cataradt 
from  rocks,  but  from  the  tide  being  pent  up  in  this  river 
between  two  fieep  mountains:  by  this  river  and  carry- 
ing-places there  is  a  communication  with  Qciebec  the 
metropolis  of  Canada.  When  we  reduced  Fort- Royal 
1710,  major  Livingfi:on  and  St.  Cafteen  went  by  this  ri- 
ver to  acquaint  the  general  of  Canada  concerning  that 
event.  Higher  or  more  northward  is  Cape  Dore,  about 
30  leagues  from  Annapolis  •,  here  is  plenty  of  mineral 
coal  for  firing-,  fome  years  fince,  this  afiair  was  under- 
. taken  by  a  company,  but  foon  dropt  with  lofs;  here  are 
fome  ilender  veins  of  crpper  ore,  fome  thin  laminse  of 
■  virgin  copper,  and  a  gold  fulphur  marcafite. 

Up:)a 
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Upon  the  eaflerly  fhore,  or  gulph  of  St.  Laurence,  is 
Canlb  gut,  a  fafe  and  fhort  pafiage  from  the  Britifh  fet- 
tlements  to  Canada  river,  6  leagues  long,  i  league  wide  ; 
a  good  navigation,  from  the  journals  of  Capt.  Gayton 
anno  1746,  upon  a  cruize  to  Bay  Verte.  About  25 
leagues  further  is  Tatamaganahou,  a  confiderable  No- 
va Scotia  French  diilrid:  or  fcttlement,  and  good  road 
for  vefieis  ;  14  leagues  further  is  Bay  Verte,  fhallow  wa- 
ter, but  the  embarquadier  from  Canada,  to  diflurb  us  in 
Nova  Scotia ;  from  this  are  only  4  miles  land  carriage  to 
the  river  of  Chiconifto  ;  here  we  may  obferve,  that  up- 
on the  Chiconifto  bay  fide  are  1 1  fathom  tide,  upon  the 
gulph  of  St.  Laurence  or  Bay  Verte  fide,  are  only  4  to 
5  feet  tide.  Further  (Ifle  Bonaventure  and  Ifle  Percee 
intervening,  where  the  French  by  treaty  of  Utrecht  do 
rightfully  cure  dry  cod  fifh)  at  the  fouth  entrance  of  the 
river  of  St.  Laurence,  is  Gafpee,  a  deep  bay  and  good 
harbour  -,  here  unrighteoufly  the  French  dry  cod  fi(h  5 
1  obferve  in  the  late  French  charts  publifhed  by  autho- 
rity, there  is  a  territory  prickt  off,  called  Gafpee,  as  if 
not  belonging  to  Nova  Scotia  or  L'Accadie,  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  fuch  a  paper 
encroachment,  if  not  attended  to,  may  be  conftrued  after 
many  years  a  juft  claim  by  prefcription  ;  fuch  is  at  pre- 
fent  the  difpute  between  the  Baltimore  family  of  Mary- 
land, and  the  Pen's  family  of  Penfylvania  concerning  the 
old  Dutch  charts,  and  our  new  charts  in  relation  to  Cape 
Cornelius  the  fouth  cape  of  Delaware  Bay,  and  Cape 
Henlopen,  20  miles  fouth  wefterly  from  the  mouth  of  De- 
laware Bay,  in  running  the  line  between  the  three  lower 
counties  of  Penfylvania  and  Maryland. 

Nova  Scotia  is  divided  into  10  or  12  diftridls;  each 
diftridl  annually  chufes  one  deputy  to  be  approved  by 
the  commander  and  council  at  Annapolis ;  he  is  a  fort 
of  agent  for  thediftridt,  and  reports  the  ftate  of  thedi- 
ftrid  from  time  to  time  ;  they  are  in  no  legiflative  or 
executive  capacity  -,  the  French  miffionaries,  who  are  not 
only  appointed  by  the  biihop  of  Quebec  in  Canada,  but 

under 
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under  his  dire6tion  (a  fcandal  to  the  indolent  govern- 
ment and  garrifons  of  Nova  Scotia)  in  their  feveral  di- 
flridls  and  villages,  a6t  as  magitirates  and  juftices  of  the 
peace;  but  all  complaints  may  be  brought  before  the 
commander  in  chief  and  council  at  Annapolis. 

The  New-England  bills  of  publick  credit,  ever  fince 
the  celTion  by  the  treaty  of  U[recht,  have  been  their 
common  currency  ;  until  the  late  intolerable  deprecia- 
tion by  immenfely  multiplying  this  credit  beyond  its 
bearings,  by  expeditions,  and  in  fad  the  credit  of  thole 
bills  is  almoll  funk  *,  or  rather  loft  -,  the  French  inhabi- 
tants abfolutely  refufe  them  in  currency. 

IJIaud  of  Sables. 

This  ifland  muft  be  deen-red  in  the  jurifJidion  of  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  it  lies  upon  the  latitudes  of 
that  coaft,  though  at  a  confiderable  diftance-,  and  the 
Britifli  exclufive  line  of  fifliery  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
1713  beginning  at  this  iQand,  imphes  the  fame  to  be- 
long to  Great  Britain  ,  the  name  is  French,  and  we  re- 
tain it  with  much  impropriety  ;  we  oughr  to  have  tranf- 
lated  it  to  Sandy  ifland,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  have 
turned  Point  de  Sable  (a  former  French  diftrid  in  St. 
Chriftophei's)  to  the  prefent  Britifli  name  Sandy  point. 
The  property  is  loudly  '^that  is  in  the  publick  news-pa- 
per*;) claimed  by  fonie  private  perfons-,  Flhall  not  in- 
quire into  the  merit  of  the  affair. 

I  am  informed  by  people  v/ho  were  fliipwreck'd  there, 
and  lived  fome  months  upon  the  ifland,  that,  from  Canfo 

*  In  amefiageNov.  5,  1747,  from  the  hoafe  of  reprefentatiyes  of 
the  province  of  Maffachufetts- Bay,  relating  to  the  pay  of  Canada 
^  forces,  to  their  governor,  it  is  reprefented,  "  Should  fuch  a  further 
fum  be  emitted,  as  is  neceflary  for  the  purpofe  mentioned  in  yourEx- 
cellency's  meffage,  we  apprehend  it  muft  be  followed  by  a  great  im- 
pair, if  not  utter  lofs  of  the  publick  credit,  which  has  already  been 
greatly  wounded.'"  Thus  the  odium  of  this  iniquitous  or  bale  mo- 
ney currency  Is  thrown  upon  Mr,  S ley,  by  the  pi-oper .  money 

branch  of  the  legiflature. 
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to  the  middle  of  the  ifland  are  ^^  leagues  fouth;  it  is  a 
iow  land,  with  fmall  rifing  knowies  of  fand  called 
downs,  in  form  of  an  elbow,  the  bite  to  the  northward, 
about  20  miles  in  length,  and  narrow  ;  by  reafon  of 
Iholes  of  fand,  fmall  tides  5  or  6  feet,  and  a  great  furf  j 
it  is  inaccefTible,  excepting  in  the  bite,  where  boats  may 
land.  Formerly  fome  perfons  of  humanity  put  cattle 
afliore  to  breed,  for  the  relief  of  the  fhipwreck'd,  and 
by  multiplying,  they  anfwered  that  benevolent  charitable 
end  •,  until  fome  wicked,  mean,  rafcally  people  from  our 
continent,  deftroyed  them  to  make  gain  (thefe  robbers 
of  feafaring  people,  called  thefe  depredations,  making  of 
a  voyage)  of  their  hides  and  tallow.  The  fouth  fide  is  in 
43  d.'  50  m,.  n.  lat.  no  trees,  their  principal  growth  is 
juniper  budies  *,  huckle-berry  bufhes,  f  cranberries, 
§  bent-grafs  •,  fome  ponds,  abundance  of  foxes  and 
feals  -,  great  fnows  in  winter,  but  do  not  lay  long. 

At  this  ifland,  which  is  deemed  30  leagues  eaftward 
from  tbe  Cape  Sable  ihore  of  Nova  Scotia  or  L'Accadie, 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  1713,  begins  the  Britifh  exclu- 
five  line  of  fifliery,  running  S.  W.  indefinitely,  and  in- 
cluding the  fifhing  banks  belonging  to  the  ifland. 

Cape  Breton  IJlands. 

CipeBre!:on  cannot  properly  be  called  aBritifh  colony, 
until  confirmed  by  fome  fabfequent  treaty  of  peace,  and 
annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  •,  but  notwith- 
llanding  its  retarding  the  profecution  of  this  hiftory,  I 
cannot  avoid  taking  notice  of  the  reduction  of  Louif- 

*  Vltisid,£a  argulofa,  I.E.  Vaccinia  nigra ^  Park,  black  whorts, 
or  bill-berries. 

t  Oxycoccus  Ji-ve  'vaccinia  palufois,  T.  B.  Mofs-berries,  or  marftl 
whortle- berries  j  the  French  of  Canada  call  it  Canneberge  ;  it  is  plen- 
ty all  over  the  northern  parts  of  North-America  ;  and  is  a  moft  ex- 
quiutely  agreeable  acid  lauce  for  all  roaft  meats,  and  for  paftry  tarts. 

§  Gr,  nienf^catittn,  fecalinum,  iriaritiinum ,  maximum,  /pica  longiore 
%.Spartiitm,  f^icatum,  pnngcns  oceanicum,  I.  B.  Englifh  or  Dutch 
fea  matweed. 

bourg, 
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bourg,  being  in  our  neighbourhood,  an  event  recent  and 
very  memorable.  Ifhall  endeavour  to  relate  it  with  ex- 
aftnefs  and  impartiality.  By  afcribing  every  ftep  of  it  to 
Providence,  I  hope  it  will  not  beconftrued  as  detrading 
from  the  merits  of  the  country  of  New-England,  the 
place  of  my  abode  or  home.  The  motto  may  be  Audaces 
fortuna  jwuat^  and  with  good  propriety  may  be  termed 
Dignus  vindke  nodus,  and  without  imputation  of  canr,  be 
afcribed  to  fome  extraordinary  interpofition  of  Provi- 
dence in  our  favour  :  Governor  Shirley  in  a  fpeech  ob- 
ferves,  that  "  fcarce  fuch  an  inftance  is  to  be  found  in 
hiftory  :'*  A  colonel  in  this  expedition  gave  it  this  turn^ 
«*  that  if  the  French  had  not  given  up  Loaifbourg,  we 
might  have  endeavoured  to  ftorm  it  with  the  fame  pro- 
fpedt  of  fuccefs,  as  the  devils  might  have  ftormed  Hea* 
ven."  The  annual  convention  of  the  New-England  mi- 
rifters,  in  their  addrefs  to  the  KING,  call  it,  "  The 
wonderful  fuccefs  GOD  has  given  your  American  for- 
ces:'* A  clergyman  from  London  writes,  "  This  prof- 
perous  event  can  hardly  be  afcribed  to  any  thing  fhort  of 
an  interpofition  from  Above,  truly  uncommon  and  extra- 
ordinary.'* Thefe  expreffions  of  the  Governor's,  &c. 
ought  not  to  be  conftrued  as  derogating  from  the  moft 
bold  adventure  of  the  New-Englanders. 

The  redudlion  of  Louifbourg  was  much  above  our 
capacity;  in  ihort,  if  any  onecircumftance  had  taken  a 
wrong  turn  on  our  fide,  and  if  any  one  circumftance 
had  not  taken  a  wrong  turn  on  the  French  fide,  the  ex- 
pedition muft  have  mifcarried,  and  our  forces  would 
have  returned  with  fhame,  and  an  inextricable  lofs  to 
the  province ;  as  this  was  a  private  or  corporation  ad- 
venture without  any  orders  from  the  court  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  charges  would  not  have  been  reimburfed  by 
the  parliament  j  and  the  people  of  New-England  from 
generation  to  generation  would  have  curfcd  the  advifers 
and  promoters  of  this  unaccountably  rafh  adventure. 

In 
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In  the  congrefs  of  Utrecht  when  the  French  demanded 
Cape  Breton  ifland,  it  was  propofed,  that  it  fliould  lie  in 
common  for  the  ufe  of  the  Britifh  and  French  fifhery, 
without  any  fettlements  or  forts,  but  open  ;  the  French 
would  have  acquiefced  ;  but  in  this,  as  in  fome  other  ar- 
ticles, our  abandoned  wicked  miniftry  of  that  time  gave 
the  French  nation  more  than  they  really  expefted,  viz. 
the  exclufive  property  and  dominion  of  the  ifland,  with 
the  liberty  of  fortifying.  It  is  generally  thought,  that 
by  next  peace  Louifbourg  will  be  demolifhed,  and  the 
ifland  laid  open  and  in  common  to  both  nations  :  It  is 
certain,  that  the  duke  D*ilnville  had  an  inftruftion,  if 
he  fucceeded  in  recovering  Louifl^ourg,  to  demoliih  it. 

As  this  was  a  private  adventure,  upon  furrender,  we 
might  have  demolifhed  it  foon,  and  converted  the  artille- 
ry, other  warlike  ftores,  and  many  other  valuable  things, 
to  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  the  New  England  colonies  con- 
cerned, and  fo  have  put  an  end  to  a  great  accruing 
charge :  The  charge  of  maintaining  a  garrifon  there 
with  men,  provifions,  warlike  llores,  and  repairs  in 
time  of  peace,  will  be  a  great  and  unprofitable  article  of 
national  expence,  and  as  both  nations  are  much  in  debt, 
neither  of  them  will  incline  to  be  at  the  charge,  but 
agree  to  demolifli  it.  As  Great  Britain  are  a  fmall  peo- 
ple, but  at  prefect  mafters  at  fca,  their  game  is  to  pro- 
cure all  the  advantages  of  an  extenfive  commerce  -,  we 
are  not  capable  of  peopling  and  maintaining  land-ac- 
quirements :  Perhaps  the  promoters  of  this  very  popular 
adventure  do  not  receive  the  lincere  thanks  of  the  mini- 
ftry or  managers  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain  (this  may 
be  the  reafon  of  the  remoras  in  our  foliciting  a  *  reim- 

*  Perhaps  our  agent  or  agents  at  home  (who  are  in  the  nature  of 
attornies  for  the  province  or  corporation)  to  ingratiate  themfelves 
with  our  legiflature,  have  reprelented  the  affair  wrong,  which  has 
induced  them,  inquality  of  a  colony  legiflature,  to  count  their  chick- 
en before  they  are  hatched,  and  in  fome  fenfe,  to  prefcribe  to  the 
foverei&,n  legiilature  of  Great  Britain,  concerning  the  difpofition  of 

Y  burfement 
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bLirfemenc)  becaufe  thereby  they  have  incurred,  to  pleafe 
the  populace,  an   annual  charge  of  60,000 1.  fter!.   per 
ann.  or  600,000  1.  New-Eng!and  currency,  a  confider- 
able  article  where  ways  and  means  were  difficult. 

If  the  ad  of  parlianrent  agaicft  impreffing  of  feanfien 
in  the  fugar-iflands,  had  been  extended  to  the  northern 
American  colonies,  we  (liould  have  been  eafy  under  a 
Britifh  fquadron  fbationed  at  Boflon,  and  their  bills  home 
for  fupplics,  would  have  made  good  returns  for  our  mer- 
chants -,  our  traders  could  not  have  fufFcred  above  2  of 
3  per  cent,  difference  of  infurance,  which  is  a  trifle  com- 
pared with  the  great  charge  incurred  by  reducing  of 
Louifbourg,  and  of  maintaining  it  during  the  war. 

Here  I  fhall  give  fome  (hort  account  of  evenements 
in  the  northern  parts  of  North  America,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  prcfent  French  war  to  the  prefent  time 
May  1748  ;  I  fhall  not  notice  fmall  affairs,  which  do 
not  require  mention  in  a  general  hiilory. 

The  French  declared  war  againfl:  Great  Britain  March 
15,  1744,  N.  S.  Great  Britain  declared  war  againfl 
France  March  29,  1744,  O.  S.  The  French  in  thefe 
parts  had  more  early  intelligence  of  the  war  ;  at  Boflon 
we  did  not  proclaim  this  war  until  June  2.  May  13,  M. 
Du'Vivier  with  a  fev^  armed  fmall  veffels,  and  about  900 
regular  troops  and  militia  from  Louifbourg,  takes  Canfo 
without  any  refiftancc,  and  carries  the  nominal  four 
compar:ics,  being  70  to  80  foldiers,  and  the  few  inhabi- 
tants, prifoners  to  Louifbourg. 

Here  is  a  notorious  inftance  of  the  French  too  forward 
rafh  conduct  -,  contrary  to  cxprefs  inthudions  fent  by  the 
court  of  France  to  the  garrifon  of  Louifbourg,  along  with 
the  dfcla ration  of  v«/ar  (my  information  was  from  M.  le 
Marquis  de  la  Mai fon  Forte,  Capt.  of  the  Vigilant)  that 

this  money.  There  is  a  late  incident  not  in  our  favour,  the  Duke  of 
Newcaule,  concerned  in  all  our  colony  expeditions,  is  removed  from 
being  eldcit  Secretary,  that  is'  of  the  fourhern  provinces,  to  which  Ire- 
land and  the  PJantatious  are  annexed. 

confidering 
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confidering  the  weak  and  mutinous  ftate  of  their  garri- 
fon,  it  was  not  advifeable  for  them,  until  further  orders, 
to  attempt  any  expedition  which  might  alarm  the  popu- 
lous neighbouring  Britifli  colonies.  2.  If  inftead  of 
taking  the  infignificant  poft  (did  not  deferve  the  name 
of  fort)  of  Canfo  in  their  neighbourhood,  the  fooner  to 
humour  the  vanity  of  an  eclat ;  had  they  with  the  fame 
force  gone  direflly  to  Annapolis,  by  furprize  it  would 
have  eafily  fubmitted. 

About  the  fame  time  a  fmall  inconfiderable  arma- 
ment from  Louifbourg,  commanded  by  M.  de  la  Brotz, 
made  fome  depredations  about  St.  Peter's  of  Newfound- 
land, and  threatned  Placentia  fort.  This  de  la  Brotz, 
in  a  French  privateer  Hoop  of  18  guns  and  94  men,  was 
foon  after  this  taken  by  the  MafTachufetts  province  fnow 
Capt.  Tyng,  upon  the  coaft  of  New- England,  and  car- 
ried into  Bofton.  A  fmall  privateer  from  Louifbourg 
takes  a  floop  with  whale-oil  aboard  from  Nantucket 
ifiand  bound  to  Bofton. 

See  the  fecflion  of  Nova  Scotia,  p.  319,  for  the  at- 
tempts againft  Annapolis  in  June,  by  fome  Indians  under 
the  diredion  of  M.  Lutrej  a  French  miffionary  prieft  ; 
and  in  September,  by  fome  French  and  Indians  com- 
manded by  M.du  Vivier,    who  burnt  Canfo  in  May. 

End  of  July  Capt.  Roufe  in  a  Bofton  privateer,  arrived 
at  St.  John's  harbour  in  Newfoundland  from  the  great 
banks  -,  he  brought  in  8  French  fhips  with  90,000  mud- 
filh.  In  Auguft,  Capt.  Roufe  in  confortfhip  v/ith  Captw 
Cleves  in  a  fhip  and  fome  fmall  craft,  and  50  marines, 
fitted  out  by  the  Britifli  man  of  war  ftationed  at  New- 
foundland, fail  in  queft  of  the  French  fhips  that  cure 
cod-fifh  in  the  northern  harbours  of  Newfoundland  5 
Auguft  18  at  Fifliot,  they  took  five  good  French  fhips^ 
fome  dried  filh  but  not  well  cured,  and  70  tons  of  liver- 
oil  ;  thence  they  proceeded  to  the  harbours  of  St.  Ju- 
lian and  Carrous.  Capt.  Roufe  hereby  merited,  and 
accordingly  v/as  made  a  poft  or  rank  captain  in  the  Bri- 
tifli navy. 

Y  2  In 
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In  September  dies  Du  Quefnel  the  French  governor 
of  Cape- Breton,  a  good  oJd  officer,  and  was  fucceeded  in 
command  by  M.  duChambon  an  old  poltroon. 

In  06lober  Capt.  Spry  in  the  comet-bomb,  upon  the 
coaft  of  New-England,  takes  a  French  privateer  in  her 
firfl:  voyage  or  cruize,  Capt.  Le  Grotz,  i6  guns  lOO 
men,  whereof  fome  were  Irifh  Roman-catholick  foldiers 
formerly  of  *  Phillips's  regiment  from  Canfo  ;  this  pri- 
vateer was  called  Labradore,  from  a  gut  in  Cape- Breton 
where  (he  was  built ;  fhe  had  taken  two  or  three  of  our 
coafters  from  Philadelphia.  About  this  time  Capt.  Wa- 
terhoufe  in  a  Bofton  privateer  refufcd  a  French  Eaft-In- 
diafhip  richly"  laden  j  and  Capt.  Loring  in  a  fmall  Bo- 
fton  privateer  was  taken  by  a  new  French  man  of  war 
from  Canada  bound  to  Louifbourg. 

Nov.  19,  fails  from  Louifbourg  the  French  grand 
fleet  of  fifh  (hips  of  fur  fliips  from  Canada,  &c.  This 
fleet  confifted  of  3  French  men  of  war,  6  Eafl-India 
fhips,  31  other  fhips,  9  brigantines,  5  fnows,  and  2 
fchooners ',  7  vefifels  remained  to  winter  at  Louifbourg. 

This  is  a  fhort  hiftory  of  the  fea  campaign  (as  the 
French  exprefs  it)  in  the  northern  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica for  anno  1 744. 

Anno  1 745  in  March,  -f  La  Renommee  a  French  fri- 
gate of  32  guns,  350  feamen,  and  50  marines,  charged 
with  publick  difparches,  and  defigned  for  obfervation,  in 
cruizing  along  the  Cape  Sable  coaft,  met  with  feveral  of 
our  fmall  armed  veflcls,  and  with  the  Connecticut  tranf- 
port<?,  which  upon  any  other  occafion  fhe  might  have 
cleflroyed  with  eafe  :  If  flie  had  put  into  Louifbourg,  by 
the  addition  of  good  officers,  of  men,  and  of  (tores, 
the  garrifon  would  have  been  encouraged,  and- perhaps 
have  rendered  our  expedition  vain  :  But  having  difcover- 

*  In  this  regiment  they  have  been  much  guilty  of  inlifting  Roman- 
catholicks,  becaufe  cheap  and  gafily  to  be  got. 

t  This  was  the  beft  advice  boat  the  French  had,  ihe  was  taken  in 
3  voyap^e  to  Hiroaniola. 
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ed  an  expedition  againft  LouinDOurg  in  great  forward- 
nefs,  fhe  made  the  beft  of  her  way  to  carry  immediate 
advice  thereof  to  France;  and  a  fquadron  under  the 
command  of  M.  Perrier  was  foon  fitted  out  from  Breft 
for  the  relief  of  Louifburg;  Ja  Renommee  failed  in  this 
fquadrO'S  fhe  was  an  exquifite  failor,  and  at  length  taken 
by  the  Dover,  1747. 

In  May  the  f  Vigilan',  a  French  man  of  war  of  64 
guns  and  560  men,  with  a  good  land-fall,  inftead  of  go- 
ing directly  into  the  harbour  of  Louifbourg,  attacked  a 
Britifh  man  of  war  of  40  guns,  the  Mermaid,  capr. 
Douglafs;  this  prudent  officer  by  a  running  fight  decoy 'd 
the  French  fnip  into  the  clutches  of  commodore  Warren 
in  the  Sup^rbe  of  60  guns;  in  company  were  alfo  theEl- 
tham  of  40  guns,  the  MafTachufTcts  frigate  of  20  guns, 

t  Commanded  by  M.  le  Marquis  de  la  Maifon  Forte,  fon-in  law 
to  M.  Chiconeau  firft  phyfician  to  the  French  king.  This  gentleman 
was  too  rarti  in  firing  ;  as  he  met  with  Britifh  men  of  war,  he  fhould 
have  made  the  beft  of  his  way  to  port,  and  only  have  put  his  men 
in  a  pofture  to  prevent  boarding,  without  firing,  which  flops  the 
fliips  way,  and  have  received  the  fire  of  our  fhips  filently.  Not- 
withftanding  this  mifconducl,  the  marquis  was  a  man  of  good  fenfe 
and  obfervation  ;  he  made  this  good  remark,  that  the  French  officers 
of  Louilbourg,  in  bdd  policy,  hinde-ed  the  Engiifh  from  viewing  at 
all  times  the  Itrength  of  their  forts ;  becaufe  if  the  Englilh  had  been 
well  informed  of  us  ftrength,  the  mofl  fanguine,  rafh,  wrongheaded. 
perfon,  if  not  a  natural  fool,  could  not  have  imagined  fuch  a  redudion 
without  regular  troops,  and  without  artillery  ;  our  proper  cannon 
(the  10  guns  of  i8lb.  ihot  i>'nt  js  from  New  York  excepted)  were 
bad,  old,  and  honey-comb'd,  4  of  them  fplit  in  firing.  He  further 
well  obferved,  tna;  our  aiiowing  the  French  officers  prifoners  freely 
to  view  Boflon  and  t  e  country  of  Nev/  England,  would  effeciually 
difcourage  and  forbid  any  French  attempt  to  invade  a  country  fo 
well  peopled. 

Here  we  may  obferve,  thac  t'-e  warlike  names  of  the  French  men 
of  war,  found  more  elegant,  proper,  and  bold,  than  the  flat  appella- 
tions of  the  Britifh  men  of  war,  by  the  names  of  counties,  towns, 
and  perfons :  for  inftance,  in  the  French  navy  there  are,  lelerrible, 
I'Ardent,  le  Fougueux,  ie  vjar^,  le  Neptune,  le  Jafon  ;  le  Vigilant, 
leGloire,  la  Renommee,  Sec.  In  the  Engiifh  navy  our  names  are 
flat,  tiie  Kent,  the  Devoniliire,  tne  eumberiand,  the  London,  theE- 
dinburg,  the  Cheilerj  the  Fri nee  Frederick,  the  Princefs  Mary,  the 
Wager,  &c. 

Y  s  and 
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and  the  Shirley  galley  of  20  guns ;  the  Vigilant  (Irutk  to. 
the  Mermaid,  May  18,  and  was  manned  chiefly  from 
New- England  :  if  the  Vigilant  had  arrived  in  Louifbourg 
confidering  the  many  good  officers  aboard,  a  large  num- 
ber of  failors  and  marines,  with  great  quantities  of  {lores, 
we  fhould  have  been  difappointed  in  the  redudlion  of 
Louifbourg. 

If  the  propofal  made  threq  days  before  the  Vigilant  was 
feized,  had  taken  place,  viz.  of  laying  up  the  men  of 
war  in  Chapeau  rouge  bay,  and  landing  the  failors  and 
marines  tp  join  our  fieging  army  •,  the  Vigilant  would 
have  got  in  and  fruftrated  the  redudlion  of  Louifbourg. 

M.  Marin,  after  a  vain  attempt  againft  Annapolis 
in  Nova  Scotia,  with  900  French  and  Indians,  in  fmall 
iloops  and  canoes,  was  bound  to  the  relief  of  Louifbourg. 
by  molefting  the  fiege,  in  Afmacoufe  harbour  they  were 
difperfed  by  fome  of  our  fmall  armed  vefTels  June  15  ; 
fee  Nova  Scotia  fedion,  p.  32 1. 

The  French  fquadron  of  7  men  of  war,  commanded. 
by  M.  Perrier,  defigned  for  the  relief  of  Louifbourg,  fee 
out  from  France  too  late.  July  19,  in  N.  lat.  43  d.  45 
m.  W.  long,  from  London  40  d.  30  m.  E.  off  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  took  our  prince  of  Orange  mafl-fhip, 
lieutenant  governor  Clark  of  New- York  aboard;  here  the 
French  learnt  that  Louifbourg  had  furrendered  ;  without 
this  intelligence,  they  would  have  become  a  prey  to  our 
Louifbourg  fquadron  -,  the  French  altered  their  meafures, 
^nd  in  a  florm  were  difperfed ;  la  Galette  of  32  guns  did 
not  rendezvous  -,  the  Mars  66  guns,  St.  Michael  62  guns, 
and  the  Renommee  of  3  2  guns,  put  back  to  France  ;  the 
Parfait  46  guns,  Argonoute  46  guns,  and  le  Toumoir 
32  guns,  put  into  the  harbour  of  Carrous  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Newfoundland  5 1  d.  5  m.  N.  lat.  lay  there  three 
weeks,  and  failed  a  convoy  for  the  French  fifh  fhips. 

Some  homeward-bound  rich  French  fhips,  ignorant  of 
this  event,  came  before  Louifbourg  to  refrefh,  and  were 
taken  by  our  Ibips  ;  as  all  the  Britilb  men  of  war  had 
£;ittrcd  into  a  contrail  of  joint  fharing,  I  fhall  not  parti- 
cularize 
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cularize  the  fliips  that  made  the  fcizures :  July  24,  they 
took  an  Eaft-India  fhip  from  Bengal, v;lue  75,000  I.  ftcrl. 
foon  after  they  take  another  Eaft-Jndia  fhip.  Augafl:  22, 
was  taken  a  South-Sea  fhip  (decoy'd  by  the  Bofton 
packet  capt.  Fletcher)  value  about  400,000  1   fter]. 

In  July,  we  fent  fome  fmall  craft  to  St.  John's  ifland 
to  bring  away  the  French  inhabitants,  to  be  tranfported 
to  France:  fome  of  our  men  imprudently  and  too  fe- 
curely  went  afhore,  they  were  ambufcaded  by  fome 
French  and  Indians,  wc  loll;  28  men  killed  and  captivated. 

Od.  5.  failed  5  men  of  war,  via  Newfouridland  with 
the  two  Eafl-India  Jliips  for  England,  to  be  condemned 
there,  conform  to  an  a6t  of  parliament -,  the  South-Sea 
Ihip,  for  certain  realbns,  was  condemned  as  unfit  to  pro- 
ceed :  the  Vigilant,  Chefter,  and  Louifbourg  fire-fhip 
were  left  to  winter  there. 

Our  provincial  privateer  fnow  capt.  Smithurft,  was 
loft  in  a  ftorm,  and  all  the  men  drowned. 

Our  fea  campaign,  anno  1746,  was  as  follows.   In  the 
autumn  1745,  were  fliipt  off  from  Gibraltar  the  two  re- 
giments foot  of  Fuller  and  Warburton,  with  three  com- 
panies of  Frampton's  regiment-,  they  arrived  in  the  win-' 
ter  upon  this  bad  coaft  (I  mean  the  winter  coaft  of  New- 
England,  Nova- Scotia,  and  Cape-Breton)  and  therefore 
put  into  Virginia  to  wait  the  fpring  feafon  •,  they  arrived 
at  Louifbourg  May  24,  1746,   and  relieved  our  New- 
England  militia  of  about  1 500  men  that  had  kept  gar- 
rifon  there  at  the  charge  of  Great  Britain  from  the  fur- 
render  of  the  place  June  17,  1745;  commodore  Vv^arrcn 
received  a  commiffion  as  Governor,  and  col. Warburton 
as  lieutenant  Governor  of  the  garrifon  of  Louifbourg  and 
territories  thereunto  belonging.     Admiral  Warren's  oc- 
cafions  called  him  home,  and  Mr,  Knowles  was  appointed 
Governor  and  Commodore  of  a  fmall  fquadron  there,  it  is 
faid,  he  behaved  in  a  moft  imperious,  difguliful  manner. 
Admiral  Townfhend  with  a  fquadron,  was  ordered 
from  our  Weft-India  fugar  iflands,  for  the  protedlion  of 
Y  4  Loaif- 
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Loaifbourg,  he  connniied  there  in  harbour  all  the  rime 
that  Duke  d'Anville's  French  fquadron  was  upon  our 
coaft,  without  giving  them  any  moleftation  in  their  great 
diftrefs,  doubtlefs  trom  fome  fccret  inftrucftions,  which 
he  did  not  think  proper  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Knowles. 
Townfhend  with  eight  fhips  failed  in  November  from 
Louifbourg  for  England. 

The  ftory  of  d'Anville's  expedition  that  autumn  in 
thefe  feas,  we  have  already  related  in  the  fedtion  of  Nova 
Scotia,  p.  322. 

In  the  fummer  by  an  order  from  home,  the  feveral 
northern  colonies  did  raife  forces  towards  the  reducing  of 
Canada-,  fee  p.  324:  this  was  perhaps  only  a  ftate- 
amufement,  wichout  a  real  defign  to  prcfecute  the  af- 
fair: the  IV[affu:hufctts-Bay  voted  3000  men,  whereof 
2000  were  inhfted,  and  by  an  order  from  home,  they 
Were  difmiOeu  in  October  1747,  after  having  further  in- 
volved the  province  in  a  confiderable  debt  for  inlifting, 
vidualling,  and  proviuing  of  tranfports. 

Anno  1747.  In  the  fpring,  a  French  fquadron  with 
Tranfports  and  land  forces,  fitted  out  in  France,  for  the 
annoyance  of  Cape  Breton,  .and  reduftion  of  Annapolis 
in  Nova-Scotia,  were  intercepted,  beginning  of  May,  by 
admirals  i\.nfon  and  Warren's  fquadron;  fee  p.  326. 
M:  de  Ramfay,  with  his  party  of  Canadian  French  and 
Indians,  had  wintered  at  Chiconicloy  to  join  the  land 
forces  from  France;  but  upon  the  news  of  La  Jonquiere's 
difafter,  they  returned  to  Canada ;  and  from  that  time 
to  this  prefent  writing  May  1748,  Annapolis  has  been 
in  perfed:  fecurity  and  tranquillity;  there  is  at  this  time 
a  rumour  of  fome  ejjpedition  on  foot  in  Canada. 

Beginning  of  winter  commodore  Knowles  from  Louif- 
bourg with  a  fmall  fquadron,  was  joined  at  Boflon  by  the 
ftarion  fhips  of  North- America,  leaving  their  trade  ex- 
pofcd  to  the  depredations  of  French  and  Spanifli  priva- 
teers ;  he  failed  to  our  windward  fugar  iflands,  and  from 
thence  to  Jamaica;  having  m^cie  up  a  confiderabJe  fqua- 
dron • 
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dron  with  land  forces  aboard,  he  was  to  diftrefs  the 
French  harbours  and  fetclements  on  Hifpaniola  (the 
French  call  the  ifland  St.  Domingue)  as  much  as  poffi- 
ble,  he  has  already  reduced  and  demolifhed  a  ftrono-fort 
in  Port  Louis-,  here.  1741,  lay  a  large  French  fquadron 
under  the  marquis  d'Antin,  defign'd  to  prevent  the  junc- 
tion of  Verr(;n  and  Cgie,  or  to  awe  our  expedition 
againft  Carthageiia,  or  to  carry  home  the  Spanifh  plate 
fleet ;  neither  of  thefe  were  effeded,  but  returned  to 
FVance  in  a  very  dlftrcffed  condition. 

Anno  1748.  The  adjacent  Britifli  provinces,  or  co- 
lonies, are  negotiating  an  expedition  againft  a  French 
fort  at  Crown  P<jinr,  upon  the  Dutch  fide  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  confequently  within  the  jurifd;(5tion  of  New- 
York  ;  when  the  affair  is  narrowly  canvafled,  perhaps  it 
will  be  deem'd  *  a  filly,  but  chargf-ab'e  affair  :  as  hither- 
to nothing  is  concluded  upon,  we  muft  drop  it. 

Cape-Breton  was  formerly  in  the  Nova  Scotia  diftri^l, 
the  French  call  it  L'lQv  Royal  ;  by  commifiion,  M. 
Subercaffe,  the  iaft  Frcncn  Governor  of  L'Accadie,  is 
called  Governor  of  L'Aicacie  and  Cape  Breton  iflands, 
from  Cape  Rofiers  at  the  entrance  of  St.  Laurence  ri- 
ver. 


*  As  to  the  reduflion  of  Crown-Point  a  French  fort,  and  lately  a 
place  of  arms  for  the  annoyance  of  the  Britifh  fettlements  of  New- 
York  and  the  N.  W.  frontiers  of  New  England,  i .  Unlefs  all  Ca- 
rada  were  in  courfe  to  be  reduced,  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  effedl 
without  an  armament  from  Great  Britain  ;  this  when  reduced,  muft 
either  be  demolifhed,  but  foon  rebuilt  again  by  the  French,  at  one 
tenth  of  our  charge  in  reducing  it  j  or  garrifoned  ftrongly,  at  a  great 
'charge,  becaufe  of  its  great  diliance  from  us,  and  vicinity  or  eafy  wa- 
ter communication  with  Canada,  z.  It  is  not  in  the  New-England 
diflrift,  jurifdidion,  or  government,  and  corfequently  not  under  our 
direftion  fo  as  to  make  any  advantage  of  it  in  the  fkin  and  furr 
trade.  3.  If  we  were  to  ad;  with  the  fame  fordid  private  intereft 
views,  as  has  formerly  been  pradifed  by  the  Dutch  fettlement,  but  at 
prefent  Englifli  government  of  New-York  ;  for  inilance,  in  the  late 
queen  Anne's  war  with  the  French,  thefe  cur  Dutch  fubjeds  contrived 

a  neu- 
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ver,  to  Quenebec  river :  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  1715, 
all  L' Accadie  or  Nova  Scotia  was  quit-claim'd  by  France 
to  Great  Britain  ;  excepting  the  Cape- Breton  iflands, 
that  IS,  all  the  iflands  m  the  gulph  of  St.  Laurence  :  thefe 
Great  Britain  quit-ciaim'd  to  France. 

The  great  iOand  of  Cape-Breton  lies  from  45  d.  to 
47  d.  n.  lat.  us  moft  northerly  point  diftant  15  leagues 
from  Newfoundland,  the  gulph  of  St.  Laurence  inter- 
vening; here  a  few  cruizers  might  preclude  the  French 
Canada  trade;  it  is  feparated  from  Nova  Scotia  by  a 
thorough-fare,  which  we  call  the  Gut  of  Canfo  •  the 
French  call  it  the  PafTage  of  Fronfac ;  the  Mermaid  a 
Britifh  man  of  war  of  40  guns,  1747,  upon  a  cruize, 
iailed  through  this  gut,  found  it  fix  leagues  long,  is 
narrow,  but  good  anchorage,  flood  from  the  north  ; 
from  the  Gut  ot  Canfo  40  leagues  to  Bay  Verte,  where 
are  about  10  on  2  French  huts,  upon  the  Nova  Scotia 
Ihore,  fliallow  water  ;  here  is  the  communication  of  the 
Canadians  with  our  perfidious  French  of  Nova  Scotia, 
by  a  Ihort  Jand-carriage  or  neck  of  about  4  miles  to 
Chiconido.  Tatamaganahoe  is  a  larse  French  village, 
14  leagues  weft  foutherly  from  Bay  Yene,  a  harbour  lor 
large  Ihips. 

Louifbourg,  formerly  called  Englifli  harbour,  is  in  n. 
Jat.  45  d.  g^  m.  the  paflage  by  fea  from  thence  to  Que- 
bec IS  about  200  leagues,  and  has  been  performed  in  3 
days.  In  Cape-Breton  ifland,  there  is  a  gut  lake  or  in- 
land fea,  called  Labradore  about  20  leagues  long,  and  three 

a  neutrality  between  the  New- York  or  Five  nation  Indans  and  the 
1  rench  Indians  and  thereby  ingroffed  the  French  and  Indian  trade  of 
thofe  parts,  and  the  French  of  Canada  with  their  Indians  were  all  let 
oofe  to  diftrefs  Nova  Scotia  and  the  eaftern  fettlements  of  New-Eng- 
land ;  at  prefent  it  might  be  advifeable,  tacitly  to  confent  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  Crown-Point  as  a  rendezvous  and  place  of  arms  for  the 
i^rench  and  their  Indians ;  thus  the  eaftern  frontiers  of  New  England 
would  be  lafe,  formerly  much  harrafied  by  the  enemy  Indians  T  this 
war  they  have  net  fuffered  much ;  our  weftern  frontier  expofed  to 
jhe  excurfions  from  Crown-Point  are  covered  by  New-York  and  the 
laie  acduion  to  tlie  government  of  New-KampHiire  when  fettled. 

■'  or 
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or  four  leagues  wide  -,  here  they  build  fmall  vefTcls ;  the 
French  privateer  called  Labradore,  capr.  Le  Grotz,  ta- 
ken by  the  Comet  bomb,  1745,  was  built  there.  In  the 
north  part  of  the  ifland  is  a  good  harbour,  St.  Anne's, 
in  a  good  foil  ;  here  was  laid  out  fort  Dauphin,  to  be 
found  in  the  French  charts,  as  if  finifhed. 

The  other  iQands  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence  are  pri- 
vate French  property ;  St.  John's  and  the  Magdalene 
iflands  were  granted  to  the  Conte  De  St.  Pierre  ;  St. 
John's  is  about  twenty  leagues  long,  good  land,  many 
French  and  Indians;  Governor  Knowles  of  Louifbourg 
negleclcd  the  poiTcffion  of  it;  the  illand  of  Anticofti  is 
the  property  of  Sieur  Joliet  a  Canadian;  it  lies  in  the 
mouth  of  the  river  St.  Laurence,  is  large  but  inhofpi- 
table,  no  good  timber,  no  good  harbour,  plenty  of  large 
cod-fifh  :  below  Gafpee  on  the  coaft  of  Nova  Scotia,  at 
L'Ifle  Percee  and  L'lde  Bonaventure  already  mention- 
ed, the  French  make  cod-fifh. 

After  a  fliort  defcription  of  the  late  French  colony 
of  Cape  Breton  iflands,  I  fhall  briefly,  without  interrup- 
tion and  at  one  view,  relate  that  memorable  event  of 
reducing  Louifburg,  the  French  American  Dunkirk,  by 
a  few  New  England  militia,  with  the  countenance  of 
fome  accidental  Britifli  men  of  war. 
^^  When  Louifbourg  was  given  to  us  by  theFrench,  we 
found  600  regular  troops  in  garrifon,  with  about  1300 
militia,  whereof  about  one  half  were  called  in  from  the 
adjacent  fettlements;  the  main  foilee  or  ditch  80  feet 
wide,  the  ramparts  30  feet  high,  (the  fcalado  or  fcaling 
ladders  which  we  fent  by  the  direcflion  of  Mr.  Bradllreet, 
at  prefent  lieut.  Governor  of  a  fort  in  St.  John's  harbour, 
Newfoundland,  were  too  fliort  by  10  feet,  and  never 
were  ufed)  upon  the  town  ramparts  were  moi^nted  up- 
wards of  6^  cannon  of  various  fizes ;  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour  defended  by  a  grand  battery  of  about  30' 
guns  of  42  pound  ball,  and  by  the  ifland  battery  of  30 
guns  of  2  8*  pound    ball;    provifions   for  fix   months, 

ammunition 
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ammunition  lufRcient,  if  well  hufbanded  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  ten  mortars  of  thirteen  inches,  and  fix  of  nine 
inches. 

Mr.  Vaughan  of  Damarafcote,  in  the  territory  of  Sa- 
gadahoc, in  the  dominions  of  New  England,  a  whimfi- 
cal  wild  projeftor  in  his  own  private  concerns,  entirely 
ignorant  of  military  affairs,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
defence  or  ftrength  of  a  place  regularly  and  well  forti- 
fied at  an  immenfe  expence,  dreamr  or  imagined  that 
this  place  might  be  reduced  by  a  force  confiding  of  1500 
raw  militia,  feme  *  Tcaliug  ladders,  and  a  few  armed 
fmall  craft  of  New  KngUnd. 

It  is  faid,  that  -f  Governor  Shirley  was  taken  with 
this  hint  or  conceit,  but  imagined  that  3000  militia 
with  two  forty  gun  king's  fliips,  might  do  better;  this 
expedition  was  refolved  upon  and  profecuted,  without 
any  certainty  of  Britifii  men  of  war  to  cover  the  fiege, 
and  prevent  fupph'rs ;  a  packet  was  fent  to  commodore 
Warren,  ftationed  at  our  Weft  India  fugar  iflands,  by 
a  loaded  lumber  (loop,  defiring  the  affiftance  of  two 
Ihips  of  50  or  40  guns,  and  if  he  could  not  fpare  two, 
to  lend  one,  which  perhaps  might  be  fufficient :  Mr. 
Warren's  anfwer  was,  that  for  want  of  further  inftruc- 
tions  from  the  Admiralty,  he  could  in  courfe  fend  only 
two  fhips  to  the  New  York  and  Bofton  ftations  •,  but 
foon  after  this  he  received  inftrudions  to  proceed  to 
North  America  with  the  Superbe  60  guns,  Launcefton 
40  guns,  and  Mermaid  40  guns,  in  order  to  fuccour 
Annapolis,  or  any  of  his  majtfty's  fettlements  againft 
attempts  of  the  enemy,  and  to  make  attempts  againft 
the  enemy  :  in  proceeding  to  Boilon  for  provifions  and 
other  fupplies,  fvjme  lifbing  fchooners,   by  letters  from 

*  The  ladders  fent  with  this  expedition  were  10  foot  too  fhort, 
from  bad  intelligence  ;  but  if  fufliciently  long,  they  were  r.ot  prac- 
ticable. 

t  In  o'.ir  plantations  feme  capt.  generals,  and  colonels  even  of 
regular  troops,  are  nor  to  be  fuppofed  military  men. 

Governor 
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Governor  Shirley  informed  him,  that  the  expedition  had 
proceeded,  and  defiring  that  he  would  immediately  co- 
ver them  by  his  protedlion,  without  touching  in  at 
Boflon ;  the  good,  afllduous,  and  public-fpirired  Com- 
modore Warren  diredly  proceeded  and  joined  this  ad- 
venture ;  he  is  now  an  Admiral  in  the  navy,  and  Knight 
of  the  Bath,  in  reward  for  his  good  fervices. 

Theafllmbly  of  Maflachuflets-Bay,  Jan.  25,  1744-5, 
by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  refolved  upon  this  expedition; 
Feb.  2,  the  inliflments  began  for  voluntiers,  and  (ailed 
end  of  March  for  Canfo  3000  men  compieat ;  we  had 
in  good  condu6l  and  precaution,  three  weeks  before  this, 
fent  out  fome  privateers,  to  block  up  the  harbour  of 
Louifbourg.  At  Canfo  they  remained  three  weeks-,  at 
this  time  .the  fhore  of  Cape  Breton  was  impracticable 
from  fields  of  ice  which  came  down  by  thaws  from  the 
river  of  St.  Laurence  or  Canada,  and  by  eafterly  winds 
drove  upon  that  coaft  :  at  Canfo  was  built  a  block-houfe 
of  8  fmall  cannon,  garrifoned  with  80  men.  The  expe- 
dition failed  from  Canfo,  April  29,  and  next  day  arrived 
in  Chapeau-rouge  bay,  a  little  fouth  of  Louifbourg;  here 
in  landing  our  men,  we  were  oppofed  by  a  body  of  up- 
wards of  1 00  regular  troops  ( whereof  24  were  of  the  S  wifs 
company)  commanded  by  Maurepang,  formerly  a  noted 
fea  rover;  we  fuffered  nolofs,  the  French  retired  with  the 
lofs  of  8  men  killed  and  10  made  prifoners;  from  Canfo 
we  had  fent  a  fmall  party  to  St.  Peter's,  a  fmall  French 
fettlement  upon  Cape  Breton,  and  burnt  it. 

May  2,  we  detached  400  men  to  march  round,  under 
cover  of  the  hills,  to  the  N.  E.  harbour  of  Louifbourg  ; 
upon  the  furprize  of  our  men's  burning  the  ftore-houfes 
and  filli-ftages  there,  about  one  mile  from  the  grand 
battery  ;  the  troops  in  the  grand  battery  (to  reinforce  the 
town,  the  harbour  being  fufficiently  guarded  by  the 
ifland  battery)  retired  to  the  town  precipitately,  with- 
out deflroying  the  trunnions  and  carriages  of  their  cannon, 
only  fpiking  or  nailing  of  them,  which  were  foon  drill'd 

and 
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and  did  ferve  againil  the  town,  *  we  took  pofftlTion  of 
it  May  3,  and  found   350  (hells  of  13,  and  30  of  10 
inches,  and  a  large  quantity  of  (hot. 

The  New  England  militia  before  the  town  were  in 
all  about  3600  f  voluntiers,  whereof  not  exceeding  150 

*  Here  we  may  obferve,  that  by  the  herculean  labour  of  our  mi- 
litia (many  of  them  were  ufed  to  mafting  and  logging)  whofe  great 
atchievements  were  mofl  remarkable  in  quality  of  pioneers  or  la- 
l)0urers ;  they  dragged  thefe  heavy  cannon  upon  fledges  over  moraf- 
fes  not  praflicable  by  horfes  or  oxen  :  by  good  providence,  they  had 
no  occafion  to  fhew  their  conduft  and  courage  in  repulfmg  of  fallies, 
(May  8,  there  was  a  fmall  infignificant  fally  from  the  town  ;  it  was 
faid,  that  the  mutinous  difcontented  garrifon  could  not  be  trufted 
without  the  works,  for  fear  of  defertion)  or  ftorming  of  the  works  : 
fome  capricious  writers  have  called  in  queftion  the  New  England 
conduft,  but  not  their  courage. 

f  The  New  England  armament  for  the  reduction  of  Louifbourg, 
and  in  confequence  towards  the  acquifition  of  the  province  of  Cape 
Breton  iflands,  or  iflands  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  was  as  follows,- 
Province  of  Maffachuffets-Bay. 
Land  forces. 
Regiments  of  Lieut,  gen.  Pepperell 
Brig.  gen.  Waldo 
Colonels  Moulton 
Hale 
Willard 
Richmond 
Col.  Gorham,  called  of  the  whale-boats. 
Col.  Dwight  and  lieut.  col.  Gridley,  of  the  train  of  artillery. 
Capt.  Bernard's  independent  company  of  carpenters  or  artificers; 

Sea  forces 
Ship      MafTachufTets  frigate,  capt.  Tyng 
Caefar 

Shirley-Galley 
Snow    Prince  of  Orange 
Brig.     Bofton  packet 
Sloops 


Ship  hired  from  Rhode  Ifiand 

Colony  of  Connefticut. 

Land  forces 
I  reg,  of  500  men.     Major  general  Wolcot» 

By  fea 
Thompfon  1 6  guns 

Colony  fioop  16 

mern 


Tyng 

20  guns 

Snelling 

20 

Roufe 

20 

Smithurft 

16 

Fletcher 

16 

Donahew 

12 

Saunders 

8 

Bofch 

8 

Griffin 

20 
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men  were  loft  (the  prince  of  Orange  fnow  excepted,  loft 
in  a  ftorm)  by  fortune  of  war,  viz.  kiJled  by  burfting  of 
cannon,  by  fhot  from  the  town,  killed  and  drowned  in 
the  rafti  attempt  againft  the  ifland  battery  :  upon  our  firft 
encamping,  from  the  damp  of  the  ground,  there  hap- 
pened a  general  flux,   or  rather  fimple  diarrhoea  or  mere 

Province  of  New  Hampfhire. 
Laod  forces 
I  reg.  of  3:;o  men.  Col.  More. 

By  fea 
Their  province  floop. 

Colony  of  Rhode  Ifland. 
Land  forces  none. 
By  fea  their  colony  floop. 
The  colonies  fouth  of  New  England  furniflied  no  quotas  of  land 
or  fea  force,  they  made  fome  fmall  prefents  of  provifions :  the  Go- 
vernor of  New  York  lent  i  o  good  cannon  of  1 8  it*,  fliot ;  without 
thefe,  and  the  French  unexpeftedly  abandoning  their  grand  battery, 
our  expedition  mufl  have  been  inefFedlual :  Gov.  Shirley  fays,**  That 
without  thefe  cannon,  we  could  not  have  had  the  fame  profpeft  of 
fuccefs,  and  all  other  preparations  mufl  have  been  fruiirated." 

At  thedefire  of  General  Pepperell  andCommodoreWarren,inJune 
the  MaflachuflTets-Bay  fent  a  reinforcement  of  400  men,  and  Con- 
necticut fent  200  men  ;  they  did  not  arrive  until  after  the  fiege  was 
over.  When  the  town  or  fort  was  in  our  poflefHon,  the  New  Eng- 
land militia  garrifon  proving  very  fickly,  they  were  recruited  from 
time  to  time  by  the  colonies  of  New  England. 

The  Britifli  men  of  war  that  arrived  from  time  to  time  before 
Louifbourg,  intimidated  the  garrifon ;  they  were 

Commodore  Warren's  fquadron  from  the  Weft  India  fugar  iflands, 
the  Superbe  of  60  guns,  Launcefton  and  Mermaid  40  guns  each, 
they  joined  in  the  adventure. 

The  Vigilant,  a  French  fliip  of  64  guns,  defigned  to  reinforce 
Louifbourg  with  men  and  ftores,  was  taken  by  Warren's  fquadron. 
May  19,  and  added  to  the  fquadron;  fhe  was  afterwards  manned 
moftly  from  New  England. 

May  22,  The  Princefs  Mary  of  60  guns,  from  England,  «&;aBofton.' 

The  Hedor  of  40  as  ditto 

June  10,  The  Chefler  of  50  from  England. 

1 2,  The  Canterbury  of       60  } 

Sunderland  of      60  S  called  in  from  Newfoundland. 
Lark  of  40  3 

Eltham  of  40      called  in  from  convoying  the 

Kew  England  malt-Ihips  for  England. 

loofenels 
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iDofenefs,  not  mortal,  and  foon  over.  After  we  got  into 
the  town,  a  fordid  indolence  or  floth,  for  want  of  [j  dif- 
cipline,  induced  putrid  fevers  and  dyfenteries,  which  at 
length  in  Auguft  became  contagious,  and  the  people 
died  like  rotten  fheep;  this  deftroy'd,  or  rendered  inca- 
pable of  duty  one  half  of  our  militia. 

During  the  ii:'ge,  the  French  made  only  one  infigni- 
ficant  fally,  May  8  ;  the  garrifon  was  mutinous,  and 
could  not  be  trufted  at  large ;  this  rendered  us  fecure, 
and  the  fiege  v/as  carried  on  in  a  tumultuary  random 
manner,  and  refembled  a  Cambridge  commencement. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fiege,  fome  of  our  men  in- 
confiderately  ftrolled,  and  fufFered  from  a  body  of 
French  Indians. 

May  i6,  a  party  of  about  loo  men  in  boats,  landed 
in  the  night  near  the  light- houfe  point,  to  furprize  our 
men  who  were  ereding  a  battery  there  to  play  upon  the 
ifland  battery  of  the  French  :  this  party  was  timely  dif- 
covered  and  obliged  to  fly  into  the  woods,  and  being 
joined  by  fome  Indians,  had  feveral  Ikirmilhes  with  our 
fcouts. 

May  26,  in  whale-boats  (fo  thin  and  light  that  a  few 

Thefe  effeftually  covered  the  fiege  by  cruifing,  two  fmall  French 
veffels  only  got  in  by  a  fog ;  and  when  it  was  refolved  by  the  fea 
and  land  officers,  to  ftorm  the  town,  June  18,  the  depended-upon 
attack  was  by  fea,  while  our  land  forces  by  way  of  diverfion  made  a 
f«int  (but  without  any  pradticable  breach)  to  ftorm  it  alhore :  at 
that  time  we  had  Britiih  men  of  war 

One  of    64  guns 

Four  of   60 

One  of    50 

Five  of   40 
And   upon  capitulation,  commodore  Warren's  boats  took  the  firft 
poirefhon  of  the  town,  and  his  marines  mounted  guard  for  fome 
days. 

II  In  military  difcipline  there  are  fundry  articles  befides  the  ma- 
nual exercife  of  the  muflcet  and  the  evolutions  :  I  (hall  mention 
upon  this  occafion  only  two,  i .  A  due  fubordination  to  fuperior  of- 
ficers or  command,  which  the  levelling  fpirit  of  our  Plantations  does 
not  well  admit  of.  2.  A  proper  care  of  their  men,  as  to  clean  drefs, 
wear,  eating,  drinking,  lodg'.ng,  and  a  proper  regard  to  their  fick. 

muiket 
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Jiuifket  balls  arc  fufficient  to  fink  them  (about  400  men 
rafhly  attempted  the  iflancl  battery,  where  is  bad  landing, 
30  guns  of  28  pound  ball,  and  180  men  in  garrifonj)  we 
loft  in  this  mad  frolick  60  men  killed  and  drown,  and 
116  prifoners  to  the  French. 

f  As  to  the  affair  of  the  fiege  of  the  town,  it  was 
in  this  manner.  In  the  beginning  upon  Greenhill,  1550 
yards  diitant  from  the  king's  baftion  called  the  Citadel, 
we  erecled  a  battery  of  a  very  few  fmall  cannon,  one  13 
inch,  one  1 1  inch,  and  one  9  inch  mortars ;  they  could 

t  I  (hall  further  mention  only  a  few  inftances  of  mifcondu£l  in 
the  managers  of  this  expedition;  we  cannot  lay  the  blame  upon  the 
province  in  general,  viz.  i .  Hiring  into  the  governmenc''s  fervice, 
capt.  Snelling's  Ihip  that  had  lately  imported  the  fmall-pox.  2.  While 
the  country  levies  were  in  Bofton,  in  one  day,March  9,  the  fmall-pox 
appeared  in  three  different  parts  of  the  town,  no  care  was  taken  to 
remove  thefe  levies  to  fome  of  the  many  convenient  iflands  in  Bofton 
bay  J  miraculoufly,  by  the  care  of  fome  guardian  angel  or  genius, 
they  efcaped  the  fmall-pox,  which  would  have  rendered  the  expedi- 
tion abortive  in  embrio.  ^.  Some  companies  were  fitted  out  wit]i 
unferviceable  Briftol  guinea-arms  (fome  of  thofe  arms  notorioufly 
bad,  were  called  in)  inllead  of  allov.'ing  a  fmall  bounty  to  thofe  men, 
that  would  have  carried  their  own  good  arms.  4.  Slops  or  cloathing 
were  not  fen:  to  our  troops  fooner  than  October  ;  during  the  fiege, 
that  is,  our  being  in  the  field,  was  conllant  dry  favourable  weather  ; 
next  day,  June  i  8,  after  we  had  polfeffion  of  the  town,  the  raining 
feafon  fet  in,  which,  for  want  of  our  men  being  cloathed  and  well 
lodged,  would  have  broke  up  the  fiege. 

By  way  of  amufement,  I  may  take  notice  of  fome  New  England 
poems,  upon  this  occafion  (not  in  difparagement  to  the  country,  here 
at  prefent  fome  true  poetical  genius's  begin  to  appear)  I  ihall  men- 
tion only  two  inftances;  the  firil  is  by  ?iir.  Niles  in  the  lowcll  dog- 
grel  rhime,  in  imitation  of  Homer's  lifts  and  characters  of  the  com- 
Jiianding  officers  at  the  f:ege  of  Troy  ;  the  inllance  is, 

Waldo  comniiffioned  is  a  Colonel, 
And  o'er  land  force  Brigadier  general. 

The  other  is  by  an  anonymous  author  in  the  highed  bombaft. 

And  that  New  England  fchemes  the  Old  furpafs. 
As  much  as  folid  gold  docs  tinkling  brafs ; 
And  that  a  Pepperell's  and  a  Warren's  name 
May  vie  with  Marlborough  and  a  Biake  for  fame. 

z  ^^ 
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do  no  execution  j  May  7,  a  battery  was  made  at  900 
yards  diftance^  and  we  fummoned  the  town  j  May  17, 
a  battery  was  advanced  to  250  yards  diftance  from  the 
weft  gate ;  May  20,  on  the  other  fide  of  a  creek  was 
ereded  a  battery  of  five  42  pounders,  called  Tidcomb's 
battery,  to  batter  the  circular  battery  and  magazine. 

We  made  no  regular  approaches  by  trenches,  that  is, 
by  parallels  and  zigzags,  but  bombarded  the  town  at 
random,  and  did  much  damage  to  the  roofs  of  the 
houfes  ;  the  weft  gate  was  defaced,  the  adjoining  cur- 
tain and  flank  of  the  king's  baftion  were  much  hurt, 
but  no  pra6licable  breach. 

The  Canterbury  and  Sunderland  being  arrived,  it  was 
refolved  to  ftorm  the  town  by  fea,  June  18,  by  three 
60,  one  50,  and  four  40  gun  fhips,  while  the  land- 
forces  made  a  feint  or  diverfion  afhore:  the  French 
were  afraid  to  ftand  it,  and  capitulated  June  17,  to 
march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  not  to  ferve  for 
twelve  months,  to  be  allowed  all  their  perfonalefFeds, 
and  to  be  tranfported  to  France,  at  the  charge  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  place  was  put  under  the  joint  adminiftration  of 
Pepperell  and  Warren  ;  and  all  future  charges  were  to 
be  defrayed  by  their  bills  upon  the  Pay-mafter  general 
and  Ordnance.  According  to  the  enliftingproclamationj 
our  militia  were  to  be  difcharged  fo  foon  as  the  expedi- 
tion was  over ;  Governor  Shirley  arrived  in  Louifbourg, 
Aug.  17,  and  perfuaded  them  to  continue;  but  not- 
withftanding,  if  the  Vigilant,  the  Chefter,  and  Louif- 
bourg firefliip  had  not  continued  there  over  winter,  the 
militia  might  have  been  difcouraged,  and  the  place  in 
danger  of  being  furprized  by  the  French,  and  their  Indi- 
ans from  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  St.  John's  ifland. 

When  the  Launcefton's  guns  were  landed  and  mount- 
ed upon  the  ramparts,  we  had  266  good  cannon  mount- 
ed in  the  town  and  batteries.  Capr.  Montague  of  the 
Mermaid  carried  home  the  advice  of  Louilbourg  be- 
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As  it  is  probable  that  Louifbourg  wilJ  be  demolifhed 
upon  a  peace,  I  fhall  not  give  any  defcription  of  the 
towii  and  its  fortifications ;  I  only  mention  that  from 
the  grand  battery,  ere6led  to  range  and  defend  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour,  to  the  light-houfe  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  are  about  2000  yards ;  after  we  were 
in  poffeffion  of  this  battery,  and  driil'd  fome  of  the 
great  cannon  which  the  French  had  nailed  and  relin- 
quifhed,  the  town  and  battery  cannonaded  one  another 
with  a  great  and  ufelefs  expence  of  ammunition  ;  this 
folly  was  lefs  excufable  in  the  French,  as  they  could 
not  poffibly  have  any  recruit  of  (lores  i  the  diftance 
from  the  grand  battery  to  the  circular  battery  of  the 
town,  is  1857  yards,  which  is  too  great  for  much  good 
execution.  From  Maurepas  gate  to  the  illand  battery, 
E.  N.  E.  1273  yards:  from  the  ifland  battery  to  the 
Jight-houfe,  N.  E.  11 33  yards. 

As  the  French  royal  navy  at  prcfent  are  much  *  re- 
duced, and  not  capable  of  fending  any  confiderable 
fquadron  fo  far  abroad  ;  perhaps  in  good  oeconomy  and 
with  fufficient  fecurity,  the  prefent  nominal  chargeable 
corps  (befides  the  large  detachment  from  the  train  of 
ordnance)  in  garrifon  at  Louifbourg  of  about  4000 
men,  may  be  reduced  to  2000  efftrftive  men,  and  the 
reformed  men  may  with  proper  encouragement  be  fent 
to  fettle,  and  be  intermixed  with  the  French  in  Nova 
Scotia ;  continuing  them  in  corps  and  in  pay  for  fome 
time. 

The  prefent  garrifon  troops  of  Louifbourg,  if  com- 
pleatj  confiiT:  ot 

*  A  little  before  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  Spanifli  war, 
the  French  royal  navy  confifted  of 


fliip  of  90  guns 

9  of  74 

4  of  72 

4  of  64 


7  Ihips  of  6z  guns 
6           of  60 

8  of  50 
of  40  to  46, 


All  thefe  may  be  called  line  of  battle  fhips;  but  in  the  prcgrefs  of 
this  prefent  French  war  to  this  writing,  they  are  reduced  to  near 
half  the  number. 

Z  2  Fuller** 
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men 
Fuller's  reg.      815  'fMarrhJnjr 

Warburton's  •  8 1 5  <  Officers  includedi  '•^■'^.^^^^"S 

Frampton's3Comp.245  ^regiments 

Sir  Wm.Pepperell's  1000  ^  for  officers  not  in-  C  may  be 

<  eluded  add  80  or-^ called  ma- 
Col.  Shirley's  1000 (1^  more  to  each        ^rines 

The  project  of  railing  two  regiments  in  New  England 
.  was  faulty  in  two  refpecls.  i.  A  young  fettlement,  al- 
ready much  reduced  in  their  young  men,  by  late  expe- 
.  ditions  ;  to  cxhauft  them  more  by  {landing  levies,  is  a 
grievous  hardfliip  •,  it  not  only  retards  or  ftunts  the 
growth  of  the  colony,  but  in  h6t  mioiorates  them,  and 
puts  them  backwards;  this  is  the  general  complaint 
of  the  country,  extravagant  price  of  labour,  and  want 
of  labourers.  2.  The  public  difappointment  of  the 
intereft  of  Great  Britain,  where  2000  men  are  depend- 
ed upon  ;  of  thefe  1000  perhaps  are  and  ever  will  be 
non-efFedlives,  it  being  impra6licable  for  the  country 
to  fpare  fo  many  men,  for  Handing  or  continued  re- 
gular troops. 

Perhaps  the  fpeculative  original  defign,  at  home, 
might  appear  fpecious,  that  is,  i.  A  garrifon  of  men 
indigenous  natives  of,  or  habituated  to,  the  climate.  2. 
That  by  referving  fome  officers  commiffions  to  the 
difpofal  of  the  colonels,  the  gentlemen  of  our  militia 
who  had  diHinguifiied  themfelves  in  the  expeditions, 
might  have  fome  reward  for  their  merit ;  this  laft  de- 
fign Vv'as  attended  with  the  'f  inconveniency  of  being 
s  perverted,  by  bellowing  thefe  commiffions  to  purchafers, 
to  relations,  and  to  friends. 

Some  of  our  good  farmers,  artificers,  and  other  la- 

t  When  I  write  with  freedom,  impartial  difinterefted  readers  will 
excufe  me  in  quality  of  a  difinterefted  liiflorian  ;  I  have  no  perfonal 

•  difregard  or  malice,  and  do  write  of  the  prefcnt  times,  as  if  thefe 
things  had  been  tranfaded  icc  years  fince. 

■i  .    .;  bourers. 
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bourers,  leaving  their  feveraJ  occupations  for  a  fhort 
time,  to  ferve  their  country  upon  an  exigency,  in  a  mi- 
litary way,  is  very  laudable ;  this  Vv'as  in  practice  amongfl: 
the  Romans;  fome  of  their  great  generals  have  upon 
this  account  left  the  plough,  and  when  the  expedition 
was  over,  have  returned  to  it  again  j  fuch  ought  to  be 
rewarded  with  places  of  profit  or  honour,  without  pur- 
chafe,  fubfcriptions  for  prefents,  affignments  of  their 
pay  for  a  time,  and  other  *  avaricious  contrivances. 

In  the  fummer  1746,  the  afiembiy  of  MaiTachufiets- 
Bay,  fent  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  f  accounts  of 
their  provincial  charge  in  reducing  of  Louifbourg,  to 
the  amount  of  about  1785O00  I.  fterling  ;  this  affair  is 
flill  depending,  and  is  imputed,  rather  to  the  inactivity 
and  improper  application  of  our  agents,  than  to  dilato- 
rinefs  in  the  miniilry  and  parliament;  the  righteoufnefs 
and  generofity  of  our  parliaments  are  notorious,  and  a 
reimburfement  is  unquellionabie ;  and  if  properly  pufh'd 
to  effect,  we  might  have  had  for  lome  time  pall,  an  an- 
nual accruing  intereft  upon  debentures  of  7000  1.  fterl.- 

*  Hungry  or  indigent  animals  are  voracious,  and  amongfl  mankind, 
this  may  proceed  further,  to  a  Crefcit  amor  nummi  quantum  ipfa  fe- 
cunia  crefcit,  which  is  in  itfelf  indefinite. 

■\  Thefe  accounts  were  in  fundry  articles. 

1.  Account  of  the  firft  mufter-rolls  in  the  expedition  to  Cape  Bre- 
ton, as  made  up  and  paid  by  order  of  the  General  Aflembly  of  the 
Mafl'achuffets-Bay  province. 

2.  Account  of  the  feveral  fums  paid  by  the  committee  to  the  of- 
ficers and  foldiers  who  continued  in  your  Majefty's  garrifon  at  Lou- 
ifbourg, until  they  were  difcharged  by  your  Majefty's  order. 

3.  Account  of  the  charge  of  tranfport  vellels  employed  in  your 
Majefty's  fervice,  in  the  expedition  to  Cape  Breton,  and  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  garrifon  at  Louifbourg;  exclufive  of  fuch  as  were  laden 
with  ftores  by  exprefs  oruer  from  the  General  and  Admiral. 

4.  Account  of  the  charge  of  the  vefiels  of  war  in  the  pay  of  the- 
MaifachuiTets  province,  in  the  expedition  to  Cape  Breton,  and  after 
reduftion  of  the  place. 

q.  Account  of  the  coft  and  charge  of  tranfporting  warlike  and  o- 
ther  ftores,  for  the  fcvvjcc  of  your  Majefty's  forts  and  garrifon  at 
Louifbourg,  by  order  of  Admiral  Warren  and  General  Peppereil. 

With  feme  contingent  charges. 

Z3  per 
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per  ann.  which  at  prefent  is  70,000!.  New  England  cur- 
rency;  this  would  much  lefTen  our  yearly  provincial  tax. 
At  Louifbourg  their  currency  founds   as  if  it  were 
flerling  value  ;  Britifli  coin  cannot  be  exported,  there- 
fore Spanifh  coin,   which  is  the  moft  general  in  all  the 
commercial  countries  of  our  globe,  reduced  to  a  fterling 
value,  is  called  fterling  by  us.     Immediately  upon  our 
pofTeffing  of  Louift)ourg,   the  Gibraltar  and  colonies 
currencies  cheat,  began  to  take  place  ;  that  is,  the  com- 
mifTaries  or  pay- matters,  what  was  charged  to  the  pro- 
per officers  or  boards  at  home  at  5  s.  fterl.  they  paid  off 
(ro  their  own  private  advantage  of  11  per  cent,  a  cheat) 
by  a  mill'd  piece  of  eight,  value  4  s.  6d.  fieri.    If  Lou- 
ifbourg fhould  continue  a  garrifon,  a  confiderable  article 
in  the  Britifli  annual  fupply,  thofe  commiflaries,  from 
the  example  of  our  American  colonies  and  Gibraltar, 
would  foon  improve  their  profits,  to  pay  away  a  light 
piece  of  eight,  value  3  s.  6d.  fterl.  for  a  Britifh  crown 
or  5s.  fterl.     The  impofuion  at  Gibraltar  of  i  s.  fterl. 
for  1 6  d.  currency  and  pay,  it  is  faid,  has  lately  been  un- 
der confideration  of  the  Britifti  parliament;  may  it  in- 
troduce the  confideration  of  the  abufes  in  our  plantation 
paper  currencies,  where  the  abufe  is  vaftly  more ;  in 
Gibraltar  1  s.  fterl.  is  paid  away  for  a  nominal  16 d.  in 
Maflachuffets-Bay ;  from  a*  very  b — d  adminiftration, 
we  have  exceeded  all  our  colonies,  even  North  Caro- 
lina,   where   their   paper    money    was   at    a    difcount 
with  a  fallacious  cheating  truck,   it  is  10  for  i  fterl.; 
ours  is  fomewhat  worfe  in  good  bills  fterl. 

*  Lofers  are  indulged  to  complain,  and  naturally  do  complain  and 
are  clamorous.  Is  it  poffible  for  a  m.an  in  the  fpace  of  a  year  or  two 
to  be  gradually  robbed  of  one  half  of  his  perfonal  ellate  without 
complaining?  The  complaint  is  feafonable,  being  at  the  opening  of  ^ 
the  new  alfembly  of  the  province  of  MaiTachufets-Bay,  the  moll 
confiderable  of  all  our  colonies. 

Some  men  do  not  care  who  finks  if  they  fwim  ;  if  our  eftates  are 
ftill  more  to  be  reduced  by  this  cheating  game,  fome  perlbns  will 
complain  more  loud  ;  and  perhaps  fome  anecdotes  or  private  hiftory 
of  thefe  affairs,  gathered  from  the  unguarded  information  of  fome 
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From  the  furrender  of  Louifbourg  and    territories 

thereto  belonging,  June  17,  1745,  to  June  1748,  there 

have 

blabbing  confidents,  may  require  to  be  communicated  to  the  public  ; 
to  a  man  aggrieved,  there  is  fome  pleafure  or  fatit-faflion  in  venting 
himfelf  by  complaining,  even  where  there  is  no  redrefs. 

From  time  to  time,  anticipating  the  affair  of  currencies  referred  to 
the  appendix,  may  be  excufed:  this  pernicious  defolating  torrent  be- 
coming more  and  more  violent,  requires  a  more  fpeedy  refiftance. 

The  colony  of  Mallachufetts-Bay  was  the  leader  of  paper  curren- 
cies in  the  Britilh  plantations,  and  have  now  at  length  carried  this 
fraud  to  the  utmoft  (even  beyond  North  Carolina  management)  if 
carried  further  the  ftaple  mull  break,  and  the  fraud  of  the  wicked 
projeftors  (in  all  affairs  there  are  limits  which  in  the  nature  of  things 
cannot  be  exceeded)  ceafe. 

I  fhall  enumerate  fome  of  the  many  mifchiefs  attending  the  bad 
fraudulent  management  of  paper  currencies.     I.  From  an  equality 
with  fterling,  afterwards  with  proclamation  value,  they  have  reduced 
the  value  of  our  currency  to  lo  for  i  Ilerl.     II.  The  Governor  and 
legi'llature  keep  up  their  falaries  and  wages  to  the  fterling  value,  but 
feemingly  allow  all  other  tranfadlions  to  run  into  confufion  and  ruin- 
ous depreciations.     III.  The  depreciations  might  have  in  a  great 
meafure  been  obviated,  even  when  there  were  great  exigencies  for 
prefent  m.oney ;  thus  after  the  firft  emiffions  being   40,0001.  anno 
1690  and  169: ,  to  pay  off  the  publick  debts  incurred  by  Phips's  Ca- 
nada expedition,  when   there  was  an  appearance  of  an  enfuing  de- 
preciation, if  more  were  emitted;  the  government  did  wifely  borrow 
the  bills  already  emitted,  from  the  poffeffors,  with  good  effeft,  and 
thefe  bills  did  not  depreciate :  if,  in  the  Cape-Breton,  and  amufmg 
late  Canada  expeditions,  we  had  done  the  fame,  it  would  have  had 
the  like  good  effeil  with  refpeft  to  the  public,  but  would  not  have  an- 
fwered  the  wicked  intentions  and  occafions  of  the  promoters  of  thefe 
bill?,  viz.    I.  Of  thole  who  had  acquired  the  craft  of  negotiating  (in 
troubled  waters  good  fiihing)   theie  depreciating  bills  to  their  own 
advantage.     2.  Of  thofe  who   were  to  liberate   their    mortgaged 
ertates  by  defrauding  their  creditors  with  a  depreciated  nominal  va- 
lue, inftead  of  the  true  contratSled  value  ;  well  knowing  that  a  multi- 
plied paper  credit,  depreciates  itfelf  more  and  more.     iV.  By  atl  of 
affembly  a  public  bill  of  credit  explicitly  in  its  face  promifing  only 
2  oz.  1  3  d.  8  gr.  filver,  ftiall  be  equal  to  a  bill  promifmg  3  oz.  filver ; 
that  is,  in  common   arithmetic,   8  fliall  be  equal  to  9.     V.  In  the 
fame  kind  of  impofitions,  ufed  by  Lewis  XIV,  of  France,  who  by 
recoinages  from  time  to  time  miniorated  his  money,  at  length  finding 
his  people  reduced  to  infenfible  dupes,  he  faved  the  charge  pf  re- 
coining,  and  uttered  the  fame  coin  with  only  fome  little  mark  or 
llamp,  at  a  fm;th^r  depreciated  value;  in  June  ij-\--\,   to  fave  the 
Z  4.  charge 
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have  been  fevera}  tranfient  commandants,  but  no  con- 
tinued eftablilhed  Governor  j  if  the  court  of  Great  Bri- 
tain were  in  earned  to  retain  this  place,  many  candidates 
would  have  appeared,  and  fome  perfon  of  great  interefl: 
eftabliflied;  v/hereas  from  a  colonel  (Warburton)  being 
Lieuienant-governor,  it  is  now  reduced  to  a  Lieutenant- 
colonel  being  Governor.  The  Commandants  in  fuc- 
ccflion  have  been  as  follows  from  the  furrender  : 

1.  The  General,  Pepperrell ;  and  Commodore, War- 
ren, nuturally  joint  adminiftrators. 

2.  *  Admiral   Warren  Governor ;   col.   Warburton 
Lieutenant-governor. 

3.  -f  Commodore  Knowles  Governor ;  col.  Warbur- 
ton Lieutenant-governor. 

4.  Hobfon,  Lieutenant-colonel  to  Fuller,  Governor  ; 
Ellifon,  Lieutenant-colonel  to  Pepperrell,  Lieutenant- 


charge  of  new  plates,  we  miniorated  the  value  of  emiffions  of  Nov. 
1741,  by  a  few  dafhes  upon  the  fame  plate. 

Finally,  fome  fay,  that  as  it  is  a  maxim  in  the  civil  law,  ^i  ci'uem 
feware  potrji,  et  non  fer-vat,  occidit ;  the  proper  check  negative  in  the 
legillature,  ought  to  bear  all  the  blame  of  thefe  iniquitous  depreci- 
ations   and  abfurdities  which  expofe  the  province. 

*  Admiral  Warren  went  home,  and  has  lince  done  great  fervice, 
acquired  much  glory,  and  a  very  great  fortune. 

+  Commodore  Knowles  went  to  command  a  fquadron  from  Ja- 
.  maica,  to  reduce  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  a  neft  of  Spanifli  privateers,  or  ra- 
ther pirates :  his  condud  and  fuccefs  was  as  formerly  ;  no  benefit  to 
the  publick,  no  profit  to  himfelf ;  in  failing  out,  the  norths  (as  he 
writes)  would  not  allow  him,  and  in  returning  to  Jamaica  he  vifited 
St.  Jago,  but  could  not  be  reconciled  to  their  preparations  for  de- 
fence j  as  a  by-blow,  he  furprized,  in  March  1747-8,  the  French 
Port  Louis  of  Hifpaniola,  with  the  lofs  of  two  good  captains,  Renton 
and  Cuft,  and  feveral  other  men  ;  and  the  fine  man  of  war  fcooner 
Achilles,  built  by  the  ingenious  fhip-builder  Mr.  Hallowel  of  Bofton, 
in  carrying  advice  from  Mr.  Knowles  to  Jamaica,  was  taken  by  two 
Spanifh  privateers.  Adniiral  Knowles  deftroy'd  and  carried  oiF  fome 
iron  gunsj  it  is  faid,  that  by  capitulation  it  was  to  be  deemed  a  free 
and  neutral  port,  and  confequently  proper  to  fupply  the  French  with 
provifion  and  ammunition  from  all  nations  j  this  cannot  be  credited 
in  the  worft  of  condud. 
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SECTION    viir. 

Concerning  the  province  of  Majjachufetts^ 
Bay, 

TH  E  next  four  following  fedions  concern  the  do- 
minions of  New-England,  at  prefent  divided  into 
four  feveral  colonies  or  governments.  To  render  the  ac- 
counts of  them  more  clear  and  diftincl,  we  fhall  begin 
this  feclion  with  an  introductory  article,  in  general,  con- 
cerning the  fundry  grants  and  fettlements  made,  before 
they  were  colonized  by  royal  charters  and  patents :  As 
Maflachufetts-Bay  province,  is  compofed  of  many  dif- 
ferent grants,  united  at  prefent  in  one  charter;  fome 
general  account  of  thefe  feveral  territories  may  be  ufe- 
ful ;  afterwards  we  proceed  to  more  particular  accounts 
of  thefe  territories  in  fo  many  diftindt  articles,  beginning 
from  the  northward. 

Article  I. 
Some  general  account  of  the  dominions  of  New- Eng- 
land, and  a  general  account  of  the  territories  incorporated 
hy  royal  charter  into  one  -province  or  colony  by  the  name  of 
Maffachufetts-Bay  in  New-England. 

This  is  a  laborious  affair,  being  obliged  to  confulc 
MSS  records ;  the  many  printed  accounts  are,  i.  Too 
credulous  and  fuperllitious.  2.  Too  trifling  ;  IVIuft  the 
infipid  hiftory  ot  every  brute  (fome  men  as  to  intellects 
do  not  exceed  fome  brutes)  or  man-animal  be  iranfmit- 
ted  to  poilerity  ?  3.  The  accounts  of  every  white  man 
and  Indian  mutually  kill'dor  otherwaysdead,  would  fwejl 
and  lower  hiftory  io  much,  as  to  render  the  perufal  of 
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fychhiftories  (excepting  with  old  women  and  children) 
impradlicable.  4.  The  fucceffion  of  pious  paftors,  el- 
ders and  deacons,  in  the  feveral  townfliips,  parifhes  or 
congregations,  I  leave  to  ecclefiaftick  chronologers -, 
canonization  or  fainting  feems  not  confiftent  with  our 
proteftant  principles.  5.  The  printed  accounts  in  all 
refpefts  ane  beyond  all  excufe  *  intolerably  erroneous; 

*  Mankind  are  not  only  to  be  further  informed,  but  ought  alfo  upon 
occafion  to  be  undeceived ;  for  this  reafon,  and  not  as  a  fnarling 
critick,  I  have  fubjoined  the  following  annotation,  concerning  fome 
cf  the  moft  noted  writers  of  New  England  affairs;  at  prefent  I  ihall 
mention  only  two  or  three  of  thofe  that  are  generally  read  :  and  irt 
thefequel  of  this  hiftory,  may  animadvert  occafionally  upon  folne 
others.  I  find  in  general,  that  without  ufing  judgment,  they  borrow 
from  old  credulous  writers,  and  relate  things  obfelete  for  many  years 
paft,  as  if  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Cotton  Mather's  map  of  New  England,  New  York,  Jerfies 
and  Penfylvania,  is  corapofed  from  fome  old  rough  draughts  of  the 
firfr  difcoverers,  with  obfolete  names  not  known  at  this  time,  and  has 
fcarce  any  refemblance  of  the  country  j  it  may  be  called  a  \exy  er- 
Toneous  antiquated  map. 

Capt.  Cyprian  Southack's  land  map  of  the  eaftern  North  Am^crica, 
is  worfe;  it  is  as  rude  as  if  done  by  an  Indian,  or  as  if  done  in  thofe 
ages  when  men  firft  began  to  delineate  countries;  it  gives  no  infor- 
mation, but  has  no  other  bad  effeft,  than  turning  fo  much  paper  to 
wafte  :  But  his  large  chart  of  the  Coaft  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Eng- 
land, being  one  continued  error,  and  a  random  performance,  may 
be  of  PERNICIOUS  confequence  in  trade  and  navigation;  therefore 
it  oughtto  be  publickly  advertifed  as  fuch,  and  deftroyed,  wherever 
it  is  found  amongif  fea  charts. 

Oldmixon's  (he  died  anno  1742)  Britilh  empire^n  America  2  Vol. 
8vo. 'Lond.  1708.  He  generally  writes,  as  if  copying  from  fome  ill- 
founded  temporary  news  paper.  Dr.  C.  Mather  fays,  that  Oldijiixon 
in  c;6  pages  has  87  falfhoods.  He  prefixes  Mather's  filly  map;  and 
confefies  that  he  borrov/ed  many  things  from  Cotton  Mather's  Mag- 
nalia;  leaving  out,  the  puns,  anagrams,  miracles,  prodigies,  witches, 
fpeeches,  and  epillles  :  Mather's  hiflory  he  calls  a  miferable  jargon, 
loaded  with  many  random  learned  quotations,  fchool-boy  exercifes, 
roman  like  legends,  and  barbarous  rhimes.  Neal  writes,  the  co- 
lony of  Connedicut  furrendered  their  charter  1688,  and  have  holden 
no  courts  fince.  N.  B.  Upon  Sir  Edmund  Andreu's's  arrival  i686  as 
Governor  of  the  dominions  of  New  England  &c.  they  dropt  the  ad- 
ininiflration  according  to  their  charter;  but  their  charter  not  being 
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The  firft  Englifh   difcovery  of  the  eaftern  coafts  of 

North  America  was  by  theCabotsin  the  end  of  the  15th 

century.     The   firft  effeftual  royal   grant  of  foil  "or 


vacated  by  any  legal  trial,  upon  the  Revolution  they  were  allowed  to 
profecute  the  adminiilration,  and  to  hold  courts  as  formerly  —  400 
ftudents  in  Cambridge,  New  England  — His  Account  of  the  Indian're- 
ligions,  or  rather  worlhip,  is  falfe  and  ridiculous — The  Indians  live 
commonly  to  i  50  a^t.— Plymouth  Bay  is  larger  than  Cape  Cod,  and 
has  two  fine  Wands,  Rhode  Illand  and  Elizabeth  Ifland— New-England 
is  bounded  weft  by  Penfylvania — Dorchefter  is  the  next  town  to  Bofton 
for  bignefs — AtBofton  there  is  a  mint.  N.  B.  Perhaps  he  meant  the 
mint  1652,  alTumed  in  the  time  of  the  troubles  and  confufions  in 
England  —  An  indefinite  number  of  more  errors,  the  repetition  of 
them  would  be  confutation  fufficient. 

Neal's  Hiftory  of  New  England,  2  Vol.  8vo,  London  1720.  He  is 
iftuch  upon  the  hiftory  of  the  low  ecclefiafticks,  borrowed  from  the 
noted  Mather's  Magnalia  Chrifti  Americana.  He  gives  a  tedious  filly 
ridiculous  conjefture  account  of  the  fettling  of  North  America  from 

Scythia  and  Tartary,  and  thefouthern  parts  from  China Natickis 

an  Indian  town,  confifting  of  two  long  ftreets,  each  fide  of  the  ri- 
ver ;  as  if  he  were  defcribing  one  of  the  large  Dutch  voting  towns 
with  a  river  or  canal  running  through  it :  N.B.  This  Indiaa  town  at 
prefent  confifts  only  of  a  few  ftragling  wigwams  —  Orange  Fort  of 
Albany  is  80  miles  up  Hudfon's  river — the  Indian  government  is 
ftrldly  monarchical.  N.  B.  The  Indians  of  a  tribe  or  clan,  live  together 
like  friendly,  but  independent  neighbours ;  their  fenators  or  old  men, 
have  no  coercive  or  commanding  power  over  their  young  men,  all  they 
can  ufe  is  only  perfuaiion.  — Quebec  has  5  churches  and  a  cathedral; 
N.  B.  Only  one  parochial  church,  which  alfo  ferves  as  a  cathedral, 
and  a  conventual  chapel  in  the  lower  town.  —  The  great  frefh  water 
lakes  behind  New  England,  are  conftantly  froze  over  in  winter  from 
November;  which  occafion  the  long  and  hard  winters  of  New  Eng- 
land :  N.  B.  Thefe  lakes  are  upon  a  fmall  ftorm  of  wind,  tempeftuous, 
and  never  frozen  over  ;  and  becaufe  of  their  foft  vapour,  not  much 
fnow  lies  within  12  or  20  miles  dillance  from  thefe  lakes. — The 
whale  fifliing  is  a'moft  neglected  in  New  England;  Newfoundland 
has  almoft  engrofied  it.  N.B.  In  Newfoundland  they  make  only  a 
fmall  quantity  of  liver  oil. — The  clergy  of  New  England  are  not  re- 
nowned for  humanity  and  politenefs. — The  French  in  New  England 
are  very  numerous  —  The  conveniency  of  fiihing  renders  Cape  Cod 
populous  as  moft  places  in  New  England.  N.B.  A:  prefent  Cape 
Cod  called  Province  Town,  may  confift  of  two  or  three  fettled  fami- 
lies^ two  or  three  cows,  and  fix  to  ten  fheep — To  enumerate  the  other 
errors  and  blunders  of  this  performance,  would  be  copying  of  jtj  but 
it  vviU  not  bear  fuch  a  new  itnprelTion. 

property 
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property  was  anno  1584,  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and 
afibciates-;  he  gave  the  name  Virginia  to  all  the  conti- 
nent in  general,  lb  called  from  the  Englifh  queen  of 
that  time  Elizabeth,  a  virgin  queen  becaufe  never 
married. 

New  England  was  firft  difcovered  to  anypurpofejby 
Capt.  Gofnold  1602,  and  the  fifn,  train  oil,  fkin,  and 
fur  trade  thereof,  with  the  Indians  for  fome  years,  was 
principally  carried  on  by  fome  Briftolmen.  A  rafcally 
fellow  Capt.  Hunt,  carried  off  fome  Indians,  and  in  the 
Mediterranean  fea  of  Europe  fold  them  to  the  Spaniards, 
as  flaves.  Moors  of  the  coafc  of  Barbary  ;  during  fome 
following  years  the  Indians  had  an  averfion  to,  and  jea- 
loufy  of,  the  Englifh  traders;  but  at  length  anno  1619 
they  were  brought  to  a  thorough  reconciliation,  which 
made  the  beginning  of  the  New  Plymouth  fettlement 
moreeafily  carried  on. 

This  Capt.  Gofnold  of  Dartmouth,  was  an  aflbciate  of 
Raleigh's ;  anno  1602  from  England  infteadof  the  for- 
mer wide  indireft  courfe  to  Virginia  by  the  Canary  and 
Caribee  iflands ;  he  failed  a  more  dire6l  or  northern 
courfe,  and  fell  in  with  this  coaft,  was  embayed  in  N. 
Lat.  42  d.  10  m.  where  he  caught  many  cod  fifh,  and 
called  it  Cape  Cod ;  thence  failing  fouthward  he  gave  Q^ 
Elizabeth's  name  to  one  ifland-,  and  to  the  next  ifland, 
where  he  found  quantities  of  wild  grape  vines,  he  gave 
the  name  of.  Martha's  Vineyard  ;  thefe  names  are  re- 
tained to  this  day. 

Capt.  Gofnold  at  his  return  to  England  gave  a  good 
charafter  of  this  nev/  country,  which  induced  feveral 
gentlemen  jointly  to  obtain  a  royal  grant  anno  1606 
(Sir  Walter  R;ileigh  from  his  attainder  having  forfeited 
his  grants  in  North  America)  April  10,  they  were  two 

This  annotation  is  already  too  prolix  for  an  amufemenf,  we  muH: 
defer  to  feme  other  occafion  t^e  amufements  from  Cotton  p«'Iather's 
Magn-alia,  or  Hifcory  of  New  England,  from  Salmon's  modern 
hiftory,  fr';.m  Atlas  maritimus  el  commercialism  from  Jeflelin,  and 
from  Hubbard. 

companies 
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companies  in  one  charter  to  plant  and  difpofe  of  lands 
there  :  fee  p.  204.  They  were  much  the  fame  diftridls 
as  are  our  prefent  fouthern  and  northern  diftrids  of  cu- 
llom  houfes ;  the  fouthern  diftridt  was  called  the  Lon- 
don company,  which  does  not  belong  to  this  part  of  our 
hiftory.  The  other  was  called  the  northern  difl:ri6t. 
North  Virginia,  or  the  company  of  Plymouth  or  Weft: 
country  adventurers  j  Lord  chief  juftice  Popham  and  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorge  were  of  this  company  •,  Lord  chief 
juftice  Popham  was  their  patron  and  principal  promoter, 
he  dying  foon  after,  the  fettlement  dropt,  but  iome  trade 
for  fifti,  fkins,  and  furrs  was  carried  on  for  fome  years. 
Their  firft  adventure  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  anno 
1606.  Cape.  George  Popham  appointed  Prelident  or 
Dirc(ftor  of  a  fettlement  to  be  made  there,  came  over 
with  capt.  Gilbert  in  2  fhips  with  families  and  ftorcs 
anno  1607  ;  fome  families  wintered  at  Sagadahoc  near 
the  mouth  of  Quenebec  river  (here  many  good  rivers 
meet  and  difcharge  themfelves  into  a  bay  called  Merry- 
meeting  Bay)  anno  1608,  but  foon  left  it  with  the  cha- 
rader  of  a  cold,  barren,  inhofpltable  defert. 

Capt.  Smith,  called  the  traveller,  fometimePrefident 
of  Virginia,  an  ingenious  man,  anno  1614,  with  two  . 
veflcls  came  upon  this  coaft  for  trade  and  difcovery  of 
mines,  of  minerals,  metals,  and  precious  ftones;  auri  fa- 
cra  fames  promoted  moft  of  our  American  difcoveries ; 
he  furvey'd  the  coaft  well,  and  gave  names  ("ftill  upon 
record)  to  many  of  the  head- lands,  bays,  and  rivers, 
which  are  now  obfolete,  and  other  names  have  taken 
place  :  he  prefented  a  plan  of  the  country  to  the  court  of 
England,  and  it  was  called  New-Exgland,  v/hich 
name  it  retains  to  this  day. 

About  this  time  there  were  feveral  voluntary  com.* 
panics  of  adventurers  to  America,  but  without  grants  or 
patents;  the  London,  Briftol,  Exeter,  Plymouth,  &c. 
companies,  who  foon  diiTolved  of  themfelves. 

The  northern  company  of  anno  1606,  infenfibly  dif- 

folved  of  itielfj  and  a  new  company  of  adventurers 

4  was 
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was  formed,  called  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  or  Council 
of  New-England  ;  their  patent  reachingfrom  n.  lat.  44  d. 
t0  48d,  is  dated  Nov.  18,  anno  1620,  to  Duke  of  Lenox, 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  &c.  the 
corporation  to  conlift  of  40  ;  upon  deaths  the  vacancies 
to  be  fupplied  by  a  vote  of  the  furvivors  -,  being  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  divided  among  themfelves,  they  furrender'd 
their  patent  1635,  and  fome  of  them,  v.  g.  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  Sir  Fcrdinando  Gorge,  &c.  obtained  from  K. 
Charles  I,  peculiar  grants  or  patents :  their  patent  was 
defignedly  extended  much  north  and  fouth,  to  include 
and  keep  up  the  Englifh  claim  to  New  Netherlands  in 
poffelTion  of  the  Dutch  to  the  fouthward,  and  to  L'Ac- 
cadie,  fince  called  Nova  Scotia,  then  in  polTeffion  of  the 
French,  to  the  northward  ;  -f-  fee  a  large  account  of  thefe 
affairs,  p.  109  and  205.  To  be  a  body  corporate,  to 
have  a  common  feal,  make  laws,  and  difpofe  of  any 
parts  thereof,  but  could  not  *  delegate  the  jurifdidtion 
without  an  additional  royal  charter. 

This  council  of  Plymouth  or  New  England  made  many 
indiftindl  and  interfering  grants  -,  at  this  time  many  of 
their  grants  are  become  obfolete,  fuch  as  Duke  Hamilton's 
of  the  Narraganfct  country,  Mr.  Mafon's  of  NewHamp- 
ihire,  fome  grants  upon  Kenebec  river,  &c.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  council  of  Plymouth  differing  amongft  them- 

-j-Thus  Nova  Scotia  and  Sagadahock,  or  the  formerDuke  of  York's 
property,  at  that  time  in  poffeffion  of  the  French,  were  by  the  Maf- 
lachufetts  charter  annexed  in  jurifdidtion  to  Maffachufetts  Bay ;  the 
court  of  Great  Britain,  notvvithltanding,  feem  to  referve  their  pro- 
perty and  jurifdiftion  there,  and  accordingly  have  withdrawn  Nova- 
Scotia  from  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  and 
conftituted  it  a  King's  government  to  no  purpofe  ;  perhaps  if  it  had 
continued  annexed  to  a  popular  government,  fome  progrefs  might 
have  been  made  towards  a  fettlement. 

*  Lately  the  commiffioners  appointed  from  home  to  determine  the 
boundaries  between  the  colony  of  Rhode-Ifland,  and  that  part  of  the 
Maffachufetts  province,  formerly  called  the  colony  of  New  Plymouth; 
the  defcft  of  a  fubfequent  royal  charter  to  New  Plymouth,  was  the 
rcafon  why  the  commifiioners  determined,  and  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  King  in  council,  ftridtly  according  to  the  royal  charter  of  Rhode- 
Ifland,  though  38  yearspofterior  to  the  New  Plymouth  grant. 

felves. 
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felves,  occafioned  the  furrender  of  their  charter  to  the 
court,  by  an  inftrument  under  their  common  feal  dated 
June  7,  1635  ;  there  has  been  no  general  Britifli  com- 
pany in  America  fince  that  time. 

Here  we  may  obferve  in  general,  that  Laud  *,  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  noted  for  his  immoderate  zeal  to 
promote  uniformity  in  the  church,  occafioned  an  emi- 
gration of  Non  conformifts  in  great  numbers  to  New- 
England,  preceding  anno  1641 ;  but  from  that  time, 
until  the  reftoration  of  the  family  of  Stuart,  being  about 
20  years,  very  few  came  abroad  ;  the  Independent  or 
congregational  manner  of  religious  performances  having 
the  afcendant  in  England,  as  moft  -f  fuicable  to  the  civil 


*  Archbifhop  Laud  may  be  called  the  Father  of  New  England ; 
he  was  a  confiderable  ftatefman,  prime  minifter  or  principal  advifer 
to  Charles  I :  His  adminiflration  was  rigid  againft  the  good  and  reli- 
gious Non-contbrmills.  He  was  accufedand  convidled  of  a  defign  to 
introduce  Popery,  and  fiibvert  the  conllitution:  for  which  he  fufFer'd 
death  by  the  ax,  Jan    10,  1644. 

t  Cromwell's  reducing  the  church  of  England  to  feparately  cove- 
nanted independent  congregations,  was  a  mafter-piece  in  politicks; 
in  true  policy  all  civil  governments  ought  to  encourage  the  congre- 
gational fcheme.  A  national  eftablifhcd  church,  epifcopal  or  pref- 
byterian,  in  a  civil  national  government,  is  imperium  in  imperio,  a 
wheel  within  a  wheel,  as  it  is  commonly  expreffed ;  which  renders 
the  movements  more  perplexed  ;  and  by  a  national  church  afluming 
the  direftion  or  pointing  of  our  natural  enthufiafm,  it  clogs  and  endan- 
gers th6  civil  confticution.  Our  New  England  congregationalifts  feem 
to  deviate  from  their  primitive  difcipline  :  in  ilnitation,  perhaps,  of  a 
new  convocation  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England ,  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  parliament;  our  congregational  luinii'iers  of  New- 
England  have  a  formal  fynod  or  meetmg  at  the  time  of  the  general 
eledlion  or  opening  of  a  new  legiflative  civil  affembly  ;  they  aifume 
the  conftitution  of  a  fynod,  v.g.  at  times  they  addrefs  the  King  in 
this  ftyle  :  The  paftors  of  the  churches  in  his  Majefty's  province  of 
Maflachufetts  Bay  in  New  England,  alicmbled  at  their  annual  conven- 
tion in  May  ;  their  papers  are  figned  in  form  by  the  Moderator,  in 
imitation  of  the  legal  natioijal  (by  adt  of  union  eftablifhcd  in  perpe- 
tuity) general  afiembly  of  the  prefl^yterran  church  of  Scotland,  my 
Alma  mi:er.  The  Q^uakers  have  fallen  into  the  fame  error,  by  their 
quarterly  and  annual  itinerant  meetings,  v/hich  in  time  by  cunning 
men,  that  is  llatcfmen,  may  be  improved  to  the  difadvantage  of  the 
civil  government. 

ad  mi- 
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adminiftration  of  thofe  times.  In  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II,  and  of  James  II,  many  diflenters  came  over. 
Lately  the  long  leafes  of  the  farmers  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  being  expired,  the  landlords  raifed  their  rents 
extravagantly :  This  occafioned  an  emigration  of  many 
north  of  Ireland  Scotch  prefbyterians,  with  an  intermix- 
ture of  wild  Irifh  Roman  Catholicks;  at  firft  they  chofe  -f 
New  England,  but  being  brought  up  to  hufbandry  or 
raifing  of  grain,  called  bread  corn,  New  England  did 
not  anfwer  fo  w^ell  as  the  colonies  fouthward;  therefore 
at  prefent  they  generally  refort  to  Penfylvania,  a  good 
grain  colony. 

A  national  church  adminiftration  diftinft  from  the  national  civil  ad- 
miniftration, is  very  inconvenient:  The  moft  abfurd  notional  opi- 
nions in  religion,  if  not  eftabliftied  by  the  penal  laws  of  a  national 
church,  areof  noconfequence,  and  from  their  ablurdity  do  drop,  if 
allowed  to  take  their  courfes  ;  but  if  forcibly  ftopt,  ordamm'd  up,  they 
gather,  and  in  time  may  break  out  into  a  rapid  torrent  carrying  all 
before  them;  the  civil  wars  in  England  Car.  I.  are  a  notorious  in- 
llance  of  this.  To  qualify  this  iniperium  in  imperio,  the  Roman  Em- 
peror was  Pontifex  Maximus,  and  the  King  of  England  is  called  Head 
of  the  Church. 

f  They  erefted  a  preftjyterian  meeting  houfe  in  Bofton,  Mr.  John 
Morehead  their  prefbyter  ;  as  appears  by  an  infcription,  in  two  co- 
lumns, and  not  elegant ; 

The  firft  column, 
Thtschh.ofprejlytcrianfirangers,  ivas  cotigrcgated  anno  dom.  Ijzg* 
Annodom.  \'ji^df.  by  a  fmal  I  hut  generous 
Ilia  mancbit.     Labilis  e  contra  Ji  (it  erana 
Suprema.     Defiderio  J.  M.    hujiis  ecclejia. 

The  fecond  column, 
Thishuilding  ^Jjas  begun  anno  dom.    I  742,  and  fnijhed 
Nnmher.      Hujns  fu7idamen  fax  urn  rjl.      Domus 
Peribit.      Gloria  Chrijli  lex  nojlra 
Ckrijiique  pafior,  and  fir  ji  peached  in  May  6tb. 

Latin  and  Englifh  interlarded  is  new,  excepting  inburlefque  ',  like 
w^ife  the  difpofition  of  thefe  lines  is  fmguiar,  and  to  be  rightly  un- 
derftood  miift  be  read  by  joining  the  feveral  lines  pi  each  column. 
This  church  is  a  neat  convenient  building,  and  doubtlefs  in  time 
may  be  endowed  with  more  learned  and  elegant  paftors  of  the 
prefbyteiian  n.ode. 

^     ^  This 
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This  council  of  Plymouth  parcel'd  out  their  grant 
into  feveral  colonies  or  fettlements. 

Robert  Brown,  a  -f  hot-headed  young  enthufiaftical 
clergyman  began  anno  1580,  to  preach  againft  the  ce- 
remonies and  difcipline  of  the  church  of  England;  he 
was  perfecuted  or  baited  and  teazed  by  the  bifhops 
courts;  he  with  fome  difciples  left  England,  and  formed 
a  church  at  Midleborough  of  Zealand,  in  the  'Dutch 
Low  countries ;  after  fome  time  this  effervefcence  or 
ebullition  of  youth  fubfided,  he  returned  to  England, 
recanted,  and  had  a  church  of  England  cure  bellowed 
upon  him,  and  died  in  that  communion,  anno  1630. 

A  congregation  of  thefe  Brownifts  was  formed  in  Yar- 
mouth 1602,  being  harraffed  by  the  eftablidied  church 
of  England  ;  with  their  paftor  they  tranfported  them- 
fdvG^i  to  Leyden  in  Holland  ;  here  they  became  more 
moderate  under  the  diredion  of  their  paftor  "*  Mr.  Ro- 
binfon  ;  and  from  Brownifts  changed  their  denomination 
to  that  of  Independents :  being  of  unfteddy  temper,they 
refol ved  to  remove  from  amongft  ftrangers,  after  i  o  years 
refidence,  to  fome  remote  country  in  fome  wildernefs, 
where  without  moleftation  they  might  worftiip  God  in 
their  own  devotional  way :  thus  the  firft  fettlements  in 
New  England  were  upon  a  religious  account,  not  pro- 
perly for  produce,  manufaduries,  and  trade,  but  as 
reclufes :  amongft  the  Roman  Catholicks  are  many 
communities  or  convents  of  unmarried  or  fingle  perfons 
reclufe  ;  but  thefe  were  reclufe  families. 

After  having  obtained  an  inftrument  from  king  James 
I,  for  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion  in  any  part  of 
America ;  they  fold  their  eftates  and  made  a  common 

t  Mr.  Wh Id  a  young  Clergyman  of  the  church  of  England, 

has  lately  appear'd  in  the  fame  manner,  preaching  againft  the  bad 
conduft  of  the  clergy  of  England  ;  his  difciples  are  called  Methodifls, 
Separatifts,  or  New  Light,  N.  B.  This  New  Light  is  an  unnatural 
€ompofition  of  free-thinking  and  devotional  cant. 

*  Mr.   Robinfon's  fon  Ifaac  died  at  Barnftaple,  New  England, 

1706,  at.  106.  ,      1   ■ 

Vol.  I.  A  a  bank. 
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bank,  and  entered  into  articles  of  agreement  with  the 
adventurers  called  the  council  of  Plymouth,  to  fettle  on 
the  banks  of  Hudfon's  river,  now  in  the  government  of 
New  York;  after  the  misfortune  of  being  twice  put  back 
they  faird  laoperfons  in  onefhip  from  Plymouth  (they 
gave  the  fame  name  to  their  new  fettlement)  Sept.  6, 
1620,  and  fell  in  with  Cape  Cod  Nov.  9  ;  being  too 
late  in  the  feafon  for  proceeding  to  Hudfon's  river  ;  al- 
though without  the  hmits  of  their  agreement  they  were 
obliged  to  fit  down  in  a  barren  foil,  and  formed  them- 
felves  into  a  voluntary  afibciation  or  colony,  fubfcribed 
by  41  men,  but  had  no  communication  with  the  Indians 
of  the  country  until  the  middle  of  March  following; 
about  this  time  thefe  Indians  by  fome  epidemic  malig- 
nant illnefs  and  inteiline  wars  had  been  much  reduced. 
They  chufe  Mr.  Carver  governor  for  one  year,  but  he 
died  in  April  following,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Mr. 
Bradford;  from  the  length  of  the  voyage,  other  fatigues, 
and  extreme  cold  weather,  about  50  of  their  number 
died  the  firft  year  of  putrid  fevers,  and  other  fcorbu- 
tick  ails ;  all  was  in  common  for  the  firft  two  or  three, 
years,  having  divided  themfelves  into  19  families,  me- 
nages,  or  mefl^es  ;  yearly  they  received  a  few  recruits  of 
people ;  anno  1624,  when  they  received  their  grant,  the 
whole  fettlement  confifted  of  only  iSoperfons  in  32 
meflTes:  from  fo  fmall  a  beginning  in  the  fpace  of  about 
125  years,  New  England  is  arrived  to  its  prefent  glory. 
They  purchafed  their  lands  of  MaflafiToit,  the  Indian  Sa- 
chem ;  he  was  §}ad  of  their  alliance  and  affiftance,  being 
then  at  war  with  the  Naraganfet  Indian  numerous  tribe. 
They  had  no  grant  of  their  lands  from  the  council  of 
Plymouth  until  anno  1624  ;  this  grant  was  not  to  the 
company  of  adventurers  and  freemen,  but  to  William 
Bradford,  his  heirs,  afibciates,  andafllgns;  he  was  af- 
terwards perfuaded  to  afiign  this  grant  to  the  freemen  in 
general :  this  affignment  (as  I  underftand  it)  was  after- 
wards confirmed  by  a  new  grant  from  the  council  of 
Plymouth  to  the  company  of  treemen,  Jan.  1629-30; 

they 
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they  never  had  any  royal  charter  or  patent,  confequently 
no  jurifdidion;  the  council  of  Plymouth  could  convey 
property,  but  could  not  delegate  junfdicflion.  Here  we 
muft  break  off,  and  reaffume  the  hillory  of  Plymouth 
old  colony,when  we  come  to  the  article  of  Plymouth  as 
aconftituted  colony. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  firft  fettlers  of  New-England 
did  not  (as  in  fome  of  our  colonies)  come  over  indigene 
or  criminals,  but  as  devout  religious  *  Puritans;  they  were 
not  fervants  to  the  adventurers  as  in  fome  colonies. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  four  well  fettled  and  confti- 
tuted  colonies  of  New- England,  we  fhall  but  juft  men- 
tion fome  grants  which  have,  in  procefs  of  time,  been  in- 
corporated with  thefe  four  colonies,  and  their  memory 
loft  or  fwallowed  up  in  them,  and  of  others  become  ob- 
folete.  Some  of  them  fhall  be  related  more  at  large  in 
their  proper  places. 

Mufcongus,  or  Lincoln  grant,  of  30  miles  fquare. 

Pemaquid  grant. 

Shepfcut  purchafe,  orNagwafackpurchafeof  Robiii- 
hood  an  Indian  Sagamore,  Nov.  i,  1639,  between  Saga- 
dahock-Bay  and  Shepfcut  river :  thefe  three  are  in  the 
territory  of  Sagadahock. 

*  Thefe  Puritans  were  pious,  honeft,  well-meaning  people  ;  but 
too  contracted,  rigid,  and  fingular  in  their  difcipline  and  praftice  of 
devotion :  they  would  not  allow  of  the  Englifh  St.  George's  red  crofs 
in  the  military  enfigns,  colours,  and  ftandards.  In  common  affairs  of 
life,  they  affeded  to  ufc  fcripture  terms,  and  thefe  not  always  proper  ; 
our  tranflation  is  not  good.  Ancient  terms  in  common  life,  ufed 
by  the  polite  Greeks  and  Romans,  they  called  profane,  and  did  not 
ufe  them;  for  inftance,  inftead  of  December  25,  they  wrote  the 
25th  day  of  the  tenth  month ;  inftead  of  Monday,  they  faid  the  fe- 
cond  day  of  the  week  ;  fome  of  them  made  co^^cience  of  a  pun  of 
rebus :  thus  fome  good  old  women  would  not  brew  on  Saturdays, 
becaufe  the  ale  or  beer  would  in  courfe  work  upon  the  Lord's  day 
following. 

The  generality  of  the  firft  fettlers  foon  became  more  moderate  and 
focial,  while  others  became  more  obftinacely  and  intradably  en- 
thufiaftick ;  thefe  laft  removed,  and  gave  birth  to  the  voluntier  fet- 
tlements  of  Providence,  Rhode  Ifland,  Connedticut,  and  New  Ha- 
ven, in  the  dominions  of  New-England. 

A  a  2  Nchumkm 
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Nehumkin  purchafe  of  the  Indians,  Oftober  1 3, 1649, 
both  fides  of  Quenebec  river,  in  this  lies  Richmond  fort. 

Plymouth  grant,  Jan.  1 629,  to  William  Bradford  and 
aflbciates,  hes  both  fides  of  Quenebec  river  j  in  this  is 
Cufhnock  falls ;  is  in  all  about  280  acres. 

Taconick  purchafe  of  the  Indians  1653,  here  are  Ta- 
conick  falls  about  40  miles  fromNoridgwog ;  thefe  three 
are  upon  Quenebec  river,  one  half  in  Sagadahoc,  one 
half  in  Province  of  Main. 

Pegapfcot  purchafe  each  fide  of  Pegapfcot  river  ex- 
tending to  the  weft  fide  of  Qiienebec  river;  Mr.  Whar- 
ton purchafed  it  of  the  Indian  Sagamores  1683,  being  a- 
bout  500,000  acres ;  at  prefent  belongs  to  nine  proprie- 
tors, Thomas  Hutchinfon,  etc.  it  interferes  with  Na- 
liumkin  purchafe  and  Plymouth  grant. 

Province  of  Main  granted  15  Car.  I.  to  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorge,  extending  from  Pifcataqua  and  Newichewenock 
rivers  to  Quenebec  river,  and  120  miles  inland  -,  includes 
the  Pegapfcot  purchafe,  was  purchafed  by  the  colony  of 
Maflachufetts-Bay,  and  is  annexed  by  the  new  charter. 
Province  of  New-Hamfhire  ;  from  Pifcataqua  river,  to 
within  three  miks  of  Merimack  river,  granted  to  Mr. 
Mafon  1624,  fold  by  Mr.  Mafon's  heirs  to  Mr.  Allen  of 
London  ;  at  prefent  that  grant  and  conveyance  feem  to 
be  obfolete  ;  the  property  of  the  fettled  land  is  in  the 
fettlers,  the  property  of  the  v/afte  land  is  in  the  crown, 
and  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  whole  in  the  crown;  it  ex- 
tends 60  miles  inland,  and  lately  there  is  annexed  an  in- 
definite quantity  of  territory  belonging  to  the  crown, 
formerly  claimed  by  Maffachufetts-Bay. 

Colony  of  Plymouth,  the  mother  colony  of  New- 
England  ;  extending  from  Old  MafTachufetts  to  the  feas, 
viz.  to  MafTachufetts-Bay,  the  ocean,  and  within  three 
rhiles  of  Naraganfet-Bay  ;  it  is  now  annexed  to  Maflfa- 
chufetts ;  they  began  a  voluntier  fettlement,  1620. 

Mr.  Wefton,  one  of  the  Plymouth  adventurers,  ob- 
tained a  feparategrantoffome  land  i  and  in  May  1622  fent 
over  about  60  men  to  make  a  fettlement  at  Weymouth 

about 
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about  15  miles  fouth  from  Bofton,  they  manged  ill, 
became  idle  and  diflfolute,  and  foon  broke  up,  and  their 
memory  is  loft. 

Mr.  Gorge,  fon  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge,  anno  1623, 
brought  over  fome  fettlers ;  he  had  fome  commifTion 
from  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  as  Governor  General  j 
foon  difcouraged,  he  returned  home. 

About  the  lame  time  Mr.  David  Thompfon  attempt- 
ed a  fettlement  at  Pifcataqua,  the  memory  of  it  is  loft. 

Some  adventurers  propofed  to  make  a  fettlement 
north  fide  of  MalTachufetts-Bay.  Anno  i624they  began 
a  fmall  fettlement  at  Cape  Anne,  the  northern  promon- 
tory of  this  bay,  and  ar--  now  become  the  moft  confider- 
able  Britilh  America  fettlement,  and  by  way  of  eminence 
iscom.nonly  called  New-England;  they  have  had  a  firft 
and  fdcond  charter,  as  fhall  be  more  fully  related. 

Anno  1626,  Capt.  Wolafton  and  fome  others,  with 
fervants,  provifions,  and  other  ftores,  began  a  fettle- 
ment at  Braintree  ;  but  no"  nnfweringexpedation,  after 
two  years  they  intircly  broke  up:  fome  went  to  Virgi- 
nia, fome  to  New  Plymouth. 

Anno  1630,  i  .all  of  Warwick  had  a  grant  of  a  traffc 
of  landalonp,  fhore  from  Naraganfet  river,  40  leagues 
weft  foutheriy,  nd  back  inland  to  the  South  Seas.  Earl 
of  Warwick  a'Tigned  his  grant  to  Vifcount  Say  and  Seal, 
and  to  Lord  Brook,  and  nine  more  aftbciates  -,  finding 
many  difficulties  in  fettling,  they  affigned  their  right  to 
the  Connettrur  and  New-Haven  fettlers ;  thefe  fettlers 
were  emigrants  f  om  Maffachufetcs-Bay  ;  originally  they 
had  no  title,  but  did  fit  down  at  pleafure,  and  do  at  pre- 
fent  enjoy  a  royal  ch.irter  by  the  name  of  the  Colony  of 
Conne(5ticut.  Part  of  this  grant,  viz.  from  Naraganfet 
bay  to  Connedicut  river,  when  the  council  of  Plymouth 
furrendered  their  patent,  was  given,  anno,  1636  by  the 
King  to  Duke  Hanulton;  he  never  was  in  poffeflion,  and 
the  claim  is  become  obfuiete. 

Anno  1642  Mr.  Mayhcw  obtained  a  grant  of  the  iflands 
of  Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard,  etc.  and  began  to 
make  fettkments  there.  A  3  There 
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There  were  feveral  other  grants  and  purchafes  for 
fmall  confiderations,  and  now  become  obfolete ;  for  in- 
Itance,  the  million  purchafe  from  Dunftable  fix  miles  each 
fide  of  Merimack  river  to  Winapifinkit  pond  or  lake, 
granted  by  governor  Andros  and  council  in  the  reign 
of  James  II  •,  a  claim  of  this  grant  was  by  fome  of  the 
grantees  revived  about  25  years  ago;  but  as  illegal  and 
odious  it  was  dropt. 

Originally  according  to  capt.  Smith's  map,  approved 
of  by  the  court  of  England,  New-England  extended 
from  20  miles  eaft  of  Hudfon's-River,  northward  to  the 
river  St.  Croix,  or  perhaps  to  the  gulph  of  St.  Laurence, 
including  Nova-Scotia,  a  fubfequent  peculiar  grant; 
when  James  II.  fent  over  Sir  Edmund  Andros  governor, 
his  commifBon  or  patent  was  for  the  late  colonies  of  Maf- 
fachufetts  Bay,  Plymouth,  Conneflicut,  and  Rhode- 
Ifland,  called  the  dominions  of  New-England,  diflincft 
from  New- York  and  Sagadahoc,  of  which  he  was  alfo 
appointed  governor,  N.  B.  New-Hampfhire  and  Pro- 
vince of  Main,  at  that  time  were  of  no  confideration,  be- 
ing under  the  protedtion,  and,  as  it  were,  tacitly  annexed 
to  the  good  fiourifhing  colony  of  Maflachufetts-Bay. 

The  dominions,  or  rather  denominations  in  New-Eng- 
Jand  at  prefent  confift  of  four  colonies,  or  feverally  in- 
dependent kgidatures,  viz.  Maflachufetts-Bay  province, 
province  of  New-Hampdiire,  colony  of  Rhode-Ifland, 
and  colony  of  Conneflicut :  for  fake  of  perfpicuity,  to 
each  of  thefe  is  affigned  a  diftindl  fedion. 

The  new  charter  of  Maflachufetts-Bay,  anno  1691,  is 
a -f  union  or  confolidation  of  feveral  feparate  grants  into 
one  legiQature  and  jurifdidlion ;  for  the  more  effedual  . 

-f-  Anno  1 643  there  was  a  union  of  4  colonies  or  Tettlenients  in 
New-England  for  their  mutual  protedlion  againft  the  enemy,  French 
and  Indians,  to  be  managed  by  a  deputation  of  two  from  each,  in 
f:hurch  fellowlhip  ;  they  were  quota'd,  Maflachufetts-Bay  100,  Ply- 
mouth 45,  CQnne(^icut  45,  New-Haven  45,  Rhode-Ifland  at  this  time 

pro- 
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protedion  of  the  whole,  againft  the  incurfions  of  our 
neighbouring  French  and  Indians.  Their  new  charter 
comprehends  the  following  territories  ;  Sagadahoc,  or 
duke  of  York's  property  ;  Province  of  Maine-,  old  co- 
lony of  MafTachufetts-B.iy,  old  colony  of  Plymouth;  and 
the  iilands  of  Nantucket,  Elizabeth,  Martha's  Vineyard, 
etc.  Before  we  reduce  thefe  into  feparate  articles,  to 
make  the  whole  more  apparent,  we  fhall  inferc  an  ab- 
ftraft  of  this  incorporating  fecond  or  new  charter  (ahho' 
a  late  event  or  tranfacftion)  as  it  affords  a  general  idea  of 
theconftitutionof  all  ourBritifh  colonies. 

This  new  charter  of  anno  169  i,  bears  date  3  W.  and 
M.  Od.  7,  counterfigned  Pigot.  After  recital  of  the 
former  grant  or  charter,  it  proceeds  thus :  Whereas  the 
faid  governor  and  company  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  in  New- 
England^  by  virtue  of  faid  letters-patent^  are  become  very 
populous  and  well  fettled ;  and  whereas  faid  charter  was 
vacated  by  a  judgment  in  Chancery  in  Trinity  Term^  anno 
16,84  i  ^^^  agents  of  that  colony  have  petitioned  usy  to  be 
reincorporated  by  a  new  charter  ;  and  alfo  to  the  end  that 
cur  colony  of  New-Plymouth  in  New- England,  may  be 
brought  under  fuch  a  form  of  government^  as  may  put  them 
in  a  better  condition  of  defence:  We  do  by  thefe  prefents, 
incorporate  into  one  real  province,  by  the  name  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Maffachufets-Bay  in  New-England ;  viz.  the 
former  colony  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  the  colony  of  New- 
Plymouth,  *  the  Province  of  Main,  the  territory  of  Aca- 

and  Mafon's  grant  of  New-Hamplhire,  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge's 
grant  of  the  Province  of  Main  were  of  no  confideration.  This  was  a 
fort  of  Amphiftyonic  council,  fi  parva  magnis.  The  ancient  Amphic- 
tyonic  council  met  at  Thermopyla; ;  they  were  a  general  aflembly  or 
congrefs  of  deputies  from  feveral  of  the  moft  noted  communities,  re- 
publicks,  or  fovereignties  of  Greece,  who  met  Spring  and  Autumn 
upon  general  affairs,  efpecially  for  mutual  proteftion. 

*  In  thedelineatioQ  of  the  Province  of  Main,  in  the  impreffions  of 
a  new  charter,  are  left  out  (for  what  reafon  I  know  not)  the  following 
words :  And  up  Sagadahoc  Ri'uer,  to  ^enebec  Rivery  and  thro''  the 
fame  unto  the  head  thereof,  and  into  the  land  northivejlivardy  until 
1 20  mile}  be  ended,  being  accounted  from  the  mouth  of  Sagadahoc, 
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dia  or  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  *  tra^  laying  between  Nova- 
Scotia  and  Province  of  Main,  the  north  half  of  the  tfles 
offhoals,  the  ijles  of-\Capaivock,  and  Nantucket  near  Cape 
Cod,  and  all  iflands  within  ten  leagues  dire5fly  cppofite  to 
the  main  land  within  faid  bounds.  To  cur  fuhjeSls  inha- 
bitants of f aid  lands  and  their  fucceffors.  S^uit  rent,  a  fifth 
part  of  all  gold,  andfilver,  and  precious  fiones  that  may 
be  found  there.  Confirms  all  lands,  hereditaments,  etc.  for- 
merly granted  by  any  general  court  to  perfons,  bodies  cor- 
porate, towns,  villages,  colleges,  orfchools ;  \\faving  the  claims 
of  Samuel  Allen  under  John  Mafon,  and  any  other  claim. 
Former  grants  and  conveyances  not  to  be  ^prejudiced  for 
want  of  form.  The  governor.  It.  governor,  andfecretary  to 
be  in  the  king  s  nomination  \  28  counfellors,  whereof  7  at 
leaft  make  a  board.  A  general  court  or  affembly,  to  be 
co7ivened  laft  Wednefday  in  May  yearly  \  confifling  of  the 
governor.,  council,  and  reprefentatives  of  the  towns  or 
places^  not  exceeding  §  two  for  one  place ;  qualification 

*  Nova  Scotia,  and  this  traft  called  Sagadahoc  were  annexed  to 
this  neighbouring  charter  to  keep  the  Englifli  claim,  they  being  at 
that  time  in  pofieffion  of  the  French  :  fince  that  time  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  >  7 1  3,  they  have  been  quit  claimed  by  the  French  to  the  crown 
of  Great-Britam  ;  and  Nova-Scotia  has  been  conftituted  a  feparate 
property,  and  jurifdidtion,  or  government.  Sagadahoc  hitherto  con- 
tinues annexed  to  Maffachufetts-Bay  province  ;  but  as  it  is  not  the  ab- 
folute  property  of  the  province,  perhaps  from  a  large  extent  of  a 
frontier  defencelefs  in  itfelf,  it  is  more  of  an  incumbrance,  tlian  of  any 
advantage. 

f  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Elizabeth  Iflands. 

IJ  This  relates  to  the  New-Hampfhire  claim  from  Merimack  River, 
to  Necamkeag  or  Salem;  but  the  late  determination  of  the  boundaries 
between  Maffachufetts-Bay  andNew  Hamplhire  by  the  King  in  coun- 
cil, has  removed  that  claim. 

t  Governor  Andros,  in  the  arbitrary  reign  of  James  11,  made  a 
handle  of  want  of  form  todifturb  poiTeffions,  by  compelling  thepof- 
fefibrs  to  take  new  patents  for  their  own  lands  with  extravagant  fees; 
and  to  pay  quit-rents  to  the  crown. 

J  By  uninterrupted  cullom  (prefcription)  the  town  of  Eofton  fends 
four  reprefentatives  ;  the  qualification  of  40  s.  freehold  for  an  eledor, 
is  become  nominal  value,  inflead  of  the  defigned  fterling  value,  that 
is  4  s.  inflead  of  40s,  the  qualification  5c  1.  ft.  perfonal  ei^ate  is  fet  at 
40l.ft. 
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for  an  ele5ior  40  s.  freehold,  or  50  /.  fieri,  perfonal  efiate. 
The  *  general  affembly  to  ele5l  28-}-  counfellors  •,  whereof 
\Zfrom  the  old  colony  of  Mafjachufetts-Bay,  ^from  Ply^ 
mouth  late  colony.,  3  frojn  the  Province  of  Maine,  1  for 
the  territory  of  Sagadahoc,  and  2  at  large.  The  governor 
with  confcnt  of  the  council  to  appoint  the  officers  in  the 
courts  of  juflice.  All  horn  in  the  province,  or  in  the  paf 
fage  to  and  from  it,  to  he  deemed  natural  hornfuhje5ls  of 
England.  Liberty  of  confcience  to  all  Chrijlians  except 
Pdpifis.  The  general  affemhly  to  conftitute  judicatories  for 
all  caufes  criminal  or  civil,  capital  or  not  capital.  Probate 
of  wills  and  granting  of  adminiflrations,  to  be  in  the  go- 
vernor and  council.  In  perfonal  anions  exceeding  the 
value  of  100  L  fieri,  may  appeal  to  the  king  in  council,  if 
the  appeal  be  made  in  fourteen  days  after  judgment.,  but 
execution  not  to  be  fiaid.     The  general  affembly  to  make 

*  Perhaps  the  natural  meaning  of  this  was,  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  people  j  but  at  prefent  the  council  of  the  former  year  jointly  with 
the  reprefentatives  chufe  a  new  council, 

•f-^  Perhaps,  The  council  of  the  prefent  conflitution  of  the  Mafia - 
chufetts-Bay,  labours  under  two  difadvantages  or  imperfeftions.  i. 
To  be  arbitrarily  led,  or  rather  drove  by  the  Governor,  to  prevent  fu- 
ture negatives.  2.  As  their  eleftion  is  annual  they  may  be  biaffed 
by  the  humour  of  the  majority  of  the  reprefentatives  (this  I  have 
particularly  obferved  in  the  cafes  of  multiplied  emiffions  of  paper 
currency)  left  they  fhould  be  dropt  next  annual  eledion  :  a  notorious 
inftance  of  this  happened  anno  1741,  when  the  reprefentatives  dropt 
about  one  half  of  the  former  year's  council,  becaufe  averfe  to  a  cer- 
tain pernicious  CHEAT,  or  paper-money  fcheme  called  the  land- 
bank  ;  the  words  of  the  aft  of  parliament  "  mifchievous  undertak- 
ings and  unlawful,"  this  fcheme  was  difannulled  by  an  exprefs  aft  of 
the  Britifh  parliament  i  741  ;  and  governor  Belcher  could  not  avoid 
negativing  1 3  of  the  new  elefted  counfellors. 

Mr.  Belcher,  at  prefent  governor  of  New-Jerfeys,  is  generous,  void 
of  covetoufnefs,  ftudious  of  the  real  good  of  the  countries  under  his 
direftion,  and  a  ftrift  oblerver  of  royal  inftruftions :  if  he  had  conti- 
nued two  or  three  years  longer  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  province 
of  the  Maflachufetts- Bay,  their  paper- currency  would  happily  have 
been  obliterated  or  cancelled,  and  muft  naturally  and  gradually  have 
fallen  into  a  filver  currency,  the  general  currency  of  the  commercial 
world  ;  Mr.  Belcher  was  not  a  paper  money  governor,  he  was  well 
acquainted  in  the  commercial  world, 
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lawSy  if  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England  to  *  appoint 
all  civil  officers,  excepting  the  officers  of  the  courts  of 
juflice,  to  impofe  taxes  to  be  -f  difpofed  hy  the  governor  and 
council.  The  converfion  of  the  Indians  to  be  endeavoured. 
The  governor  to  have  a  negative  in  all  a^s  and  eleSfions. 
Ml  a£fs  of  affemhly  to  be  fent  home  by  the  fir fl  opportunity 
to  the  king  in  council  for  approbation  •,  if  not  difalhwed 
in  three  years  after  their  being  prefented,fhall  continue  in 
force  until  repealed  by  the  affiembly  |[.  The  general  affiembly 
may  grant  any  lands  in  late  Maffachufetts-Bay  and  Fly- 
mouth  colonies^  and  in  the  Province  of  Maine  \  hut  no 
grant  of  lands  from  Sagadahoc  river  to  St.  Laurence  ri- 
ver fldall  be  valid,  without  the  royal  approbation.  The 
governor  to  command  the  militia,  to  ufe  the  law  martial  in 
time  of  a^ual  war,  to  ere5l  forts  and  demolifh  the  fame  at 
pleafure.  No  perfon  to  be  tranfported  out  of  the  pro- 
vince, without  their  own  confent,  or  confent  of  the  general 
affiembly.  The  law  martial  not  to  be  executed  without  con- 
fent of  the  council.  When  there  is  no  governor,  the  lieut. 
governor  is  to  aSl\  when  both  are  wanting,  the  majority  of 
the  council  to  have  the  power.  The  admiralty  jurifdi5iion 
is  referved  to  the  King  or  Lords  of  the  admiralty.  No  fub- 
jeH:  of  England  to  be  debarred  from  fifhing  on  the  fea-ccafi^ 
creeks,  or  fait  water  rivers,  and  may  ereil  lodges  andji^ges 

*  In  the  eleftion  of  all  fuch  civil  officers  the  council  and  repre- 
sentatives vote  together,  but  not  as  two  feparate  negatives ;  thefe  of- 
ficers are,  the  treafurer,  the  impoft  officers,  the  excife  officers ;  the 
general  commiiTary  of  provifions,  ftores,  and  traffxlc  for  garrifons 
and  Indian  truck-houfes  j  attorney  general,  and  notaries  for  the  fe- 
veral  fea-ports. 

f  Anno  1732.  The  council  and  reprefentatives  of  the  province  of 
Maffachufetts-Bay  applied  to  the  King  in  council,  concerning  the 
right  which  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  had,  to  pafs  upon  accounts, 
brought  againft  the  public  before  they  were  paid  :  It  was  determined 
by  the  King  in  council,  that  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  had  no  fuch 
right. 

II  By  the  former  charter  the  provincial  lands  were  granted  to  zC-t 
proprietors,  and  fuch  as  fhall  be  admitted  freemen  ;  but  by  this  new 
charter,  thefe  lands  are  granted  tp  the  inhabitants  in  general,  to  be 
slifpoied  of  by  their  reprefentatives  or  general  affembly . 
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in  ^ny  lands  not  in  pcjfejjlon  of  particular  proprietors. 
All  *  trees  fit  for  mafts  of  2^  inches  diameter  and  upwards 
1 2  inches  from  the  ground^  growing  upon  land  not  here- 
tofore granted  to  any  private  perfons^  are  referred  to  the 
crown  \  penalty  for  cutting  any  fuch  referved  trees  100  /. 
fieri,  per  tree. 

About  20  years  fince,  the  aflembly  of  Maffachufetts- 
Bay  received  and  accepted  an  additional  or  explanatory 
charter  from  the  court  of  Great  Britain  ;  the  hiftory  of 
the  affair  is  as  follows :  In  the  adminiftration  of  Go- 
vernor Shute,  a  good-natured  gentleman,  and  though  no 
great  politician,  was  tenacious  of  the  prerogative  ;  a 
few  hot-headed  turbulent  men,  who  had  got  the  afcen- 
dant  over  their  fellow- reprefentatives,  and  in  fome  mea- 
fure  over  the  council,  endeavoured  the  fame  over  the  Go- 
vernor, by  afTuming  fome  articles  of  the  prerogative : 
in  the  end  of  anno  1722,  Mr.  Shute  in  perfon  carried 
home  kvtn  articles  of  complaint  againft  the  houfe  of 
reprefentatives  encroaching  upon  the  prerogative. 

1.  Their  taking  poffellion  of  royal  mafts  cut  into 
logs. 

2.  Refufing  the  Governor's  negative  of  the  fpeaker. 

3.  Affuming  authority  jointly  with  the  Governor  and 
council  to  appoint  fafts  and  thankfgivings. 

*  By  an  adl  of  the  Britifh  parliament  anno  1722,  this  claufe  is  ex- 
tended ;  viz.  That  after  Sept.  21,  1722,  in  New-England,  New- 
York,  and  Nevv-Jerfey  in  America,  no  perfon  (hall  cutordeftroy  any 
white  pine  trees,  not  growing  in  any  townfliip  or  its  bounds,  with- 
out his  majefty's  licence;  on  pain  to  forfeit  for  every  white  pine 
tree,  of  the  growth  of  1  2  inches  diameter  and  under,  at  3  foot  from 
the  earth,  5I.  flerl.  for  every  fuch  tree  from  12  to  18  inches,  10  1. 
from  1 8  to  24.  inches,  20  1.  from  24  and  upwards,  50I.  to  be  faed 
before  the  judge  of  admiralty  :  and  all  white  pine  treee,  mafts  or  logs 
made  of  fuch  trees,  which  fhall  be  found  cut  or  failed  without  the 
King's  licence,  fhall  be  forfeited  and  feized  for  the  ufe  of  the  crown.. 
Ey  an  aft  of  parliament  i  729,  the  penalty  in  this  claufe  of  the 
charter  is  confirmed;  and  the  aft  of  1722  is  extended  to  all  the  Bri- 
tifh provinces  in  America;  and  confines  the  exception  to  the  pro- 
perty of  private  perfons  only,  notwithftanding  they  grow  within  the 
l^njitsof  any  townfhip. 
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4.  Adjourning  themfelves  for  more  than  two  days  at 
a  time.  ^ 

5.  DifmantJing  of  forts,  and  ordering  the  guns  and 
Itores  into  the  treafurer's  cuftody. 

6.  Sufpending  of  military  officers,  and  mutilating 
them  or  their  pay.  ° 

^  7.  Sending  a  committee  of  their  own  to  mufter  the 
king's  forces. 

Upon  a  hearing  before  the  king  and  council  Mr. 
Cook  agent  for  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  and  his 
council  or  lawyers  in  the  name  of  the  houfe  of  reprefen- 
tatives,  gave  up  or  renounced  the  i,  3,  5,  6,  and  7  ar- 
tides,  acknowledging  their  fault,  induced  by  prece- 
dents  of  former  alTemblies,  but  wrong  and  erroneous; 
and  that  it  was  a  former  aflembly,  not  the  prefent,  that 
had  been  guilty  ;  the  other  two  articles  were  regulated 
by  an  explanatory  charter,  and  they  direded  to  accept 
the  fame.  ^ 

This  explanatory  charter  is  dated  12  regni  Geo.  I, 
Auguft  20,  and  counterfigned  Cocks.  "  IVbereas  in 
their  charter,  nothing  is  dire£led  concerning  a  Sptaker  of 
the  houfe  of  reprefentntives,  and  of  their  adjournwg  them- 
jehes:  it  ts  hereby  ordered.  That  the  Governor  or  com- 
mander in  chief  fhallhave  a  negative  in  the  eWion  of  the 
Speaker,  and  the  houfe  ofreprefentatlves  may  adjourn  them- 
Jelves  not  exceeding  two  days  at  a  time.  By  the  prudent 
condud  of  Governor  Dummer,  the  aflembly  were  in- 
duced to  accept  of  this  explanatory  charter,  by  a  public 
act  ot  the  general  court,  anno  1726. 

We  may  obferve  in  general,  that  the  ceconomy  or 
mode  of  jurifdidion  is  much  the  fame  in  all  the  fourco- 
](5nies  of  New-England,  by  jufticesof  the  peace  and  their 
quarterly  feffions,  by  inferior  county  courts  of  common 
law  ;  and  by  provincial  ambulatory  fuperior  courts  for 
appeals,  where  cafes  are  ilTued,  it  is  alfo  a  court  of  jufti- 
pary,  or  oyer  and  terminer. 
■  They  are  divided  into  conllituted  diftrias  caJied  town- 
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fhlps ;  they  are  a  kind  of  bodies  corporate,  may  fue  and 
be  fued,  eleft  all  proper  officers,  lend  deputies  to  the 
legiQature  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  and  make  by-laws. 
The  management  of  townlhip  affairs  is  in  a  few  (called 
Seled-men)  annually  elefted  by  the  qualified  voters  of 
the  townftiips  or  diftri(5t.  In  moft  of  the  other  Britifh 
colonies,  their  conftituted  parilhes,  by  cuftom,  ad  as 
bodies  corporate,  the  management  is  in  *  Veftry-men,  fo 
called,  who  generally  are  for  life,  and  the  furvivors  fup- 
ply  vacancies. 

In  the  four  colonies  of  New-England  juries  are  return- 
ed to  the  feveral  courts  by  election  in  certain  quotas  from 
the  feveral  townfhips,  but  not  by  the  appointment  of 
the  Iheriffs. 

In  the  rigid,  and  furioufly  zealous  church  and  (late  ad- 
miniftration  of  Laud,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  (he 
carried  both  church  and  ftate  beyond  their  bearings,  and 
confequently  in  the  nature  of  things  they  did  overfet) 
many  puritans  and  other  nonconformifts  flocked  over  to 
New-England;  this  occafioned  a  ftate  proclamation 
April  30,  1637,  forbidding  any  fubjedbs  to  tranfporc 
themfeives  to  America,  without  licence  from  his  ma- 
jefty*s  commifiioners.  Anno  1 640,  the  people  in  New- 
England  did  not  exceed  4000,  and  in  the  20  following 
years  many  went  -f  home  from  New-England,  their  way 
of  worfhip  was  then  io  great  vogue  in  Old-England. 

N.  B.  Many  of  the  firft  Englifh  fettlements  in  Ame- 
rica, were  by  companies  ot  adventurers,  with  a  joint 

*  Perhaps  fo  named,  becaufe  they  commonly  meet  in  the  veftry- 
room  of  the  church,  where  the  prieil  is  fuppofed  to  keep  his  facer- 
dotal  veftments,  and  may  be  called  the  dr:;ffi.ig-room. 

f  It  is  faid  that  amongfl:  others,  Oliver  Croawell  was  ftcpt  from 
coming  over  :  this  feems  to  be  an  idle  furmite;  Cromwell  was  aa 
aftive  politic  man;  ic  cannot  be  imagined  cha:  a  rr,a:.  of  that  ^cuius, 
and  in  the  prime  of  life,  v^'ould  chuie  a  wilderncls  Oi  cefert  for  his 
fcene  of  aftion  ;  belides,  a  penon  of  his  cau  and  wiio  probably  might 
prove  turbulent  at  home,  in  good  courc  poiic)  ought  to  be  ai'owed  to 
withdraw. 
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(lock  ;  annually  in  London,  each  company  chofe  a  pre- 
fident  and  treasurer  for  managers. 

We  proceed  to  the  feveral  articles  concerning  the  co- 
lonies or  territoriesvunited  into  one  province  by  the  new 
charter  of  Maflachufetts-Bay. 

Each  article  goes  no  further  than  the  time  of  this- 
charter  union:  from  that  time  the  hi  (lory  of  their  joint 
affairs  is  carried  along  in  the  article  of  Old  Maffachu- 
ietts-Bay  colony. 


A  R  T  I  c  L  E   11. 

Concerning   Sagadahoc,  formerly  called  the  Duke  of 
l^ork's  property. 

KING  Charles  II,  March  12,  1663-4,  granted  to  his 
brother  the  Duke  of  York,  a  certain  territory  or 
trad  of  land,  thus  defcribed,  "  Jil  that  part  of  the 
main  land  of  New  England,  beginning  at  a  certain  place^ 
called  or  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Croix  adjoining  toNew^ 
Scotland  in  America  ;  and  from  thence  extending  along  the 
fea-coafl,  unto  a  certain  place  Called  Pemaquin  or  Pema- 
quidf  and  fo  up  by  the  river  thereof,  to  the  furthefl  head 
of  the  fame,  as  it  tendeth  northwards,  and  extending  from 
thence  to  the  river  of  ^enebec,  and  fo  up  by  the  floor  tefi' 
courfe  to  the  river  of  Canada  northwards.**  This  was 
called  the  Duke  of  York's  property,  and  annexed  to  the 
government  of  New- York.  The  Duke  of  York  upon 
the  death  of  his  brother  K.  Charles  II,  became  K. 
James  II;  and  upon  K.  James's  Abdication  thefe  lands 
reverted  to  the  crown. 

At  prefent  the  territory  of  Sagadahoc,  is  fuppofed  to 
extend  from  the  river  St.  Croix  eaftward,  to  the  river  of 
Quenebec  wcltward,  and  from  each  of  thefe  two  rivers 
due  north  to  the  river  of  Sc.  Laurence ;  thus  St.  Lau- 
rence or  Canada  river  is  its  northern  boundary,  and  the 
Adantick  ocean  is  its  fouthern  boundary.     When  Nova 
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Scotia  was  in  poffeflion  of  the  French,  Sagadahoc  terri- 
tory was  included  in  the  commiffion  of  the  French  Go- 
vernor of  L'Accadie  or  Nova  Scotia  ;  thus  it  was  in  the 
time  of  granting  a  new  royal  charter  to  Maflfachufetts- 
Bay,  therefore  to  keep  up  the  Englifh  claim  to  this  ter- 
ritory, as  well  as  to  Nova  Scotia,  the  jurifdidion  of  both 
were  included  in  that  charter. 

Upon  tbe  peace  of  Utrecht  171 3,  Nova  Scotia  and 
Sagadahoc  were  quit-claimed  by  France  to  Great  Bri- 
tain J  and  the  court  of  Great  Britain  reafTumed  the  jurif- 
didion  of  Nova  Scoria,  and  after  a  few  years  more,  the 
crown  purchafcd  the  property  of  the  foil  or  feigneurie  of 
all  the  French  claimers ;  it  is  now  a  feparate  King's  go- 
vernment, with  the  property  in  the  crown  :  but  this  ter- 
ritory of  Sagadahoc  remains  in  the  jurifdiclion  of  Maf- 
fachufetts-Bay,  and  fends  one  member  to  the  council, 
but  hitherto  not  any  to  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of 
Maflachufetts-Bay  :  the  general  affembly  cannot  difpofe 
of  lands  there,  without  the  confent  of  the  King  in  coun- 
cil. The  property  of  peculiar  grants  there,  remain  good 
to  the  feveral  claimers,  until  the  crown  do  purchale  the 
fame,  as  was  the  cafe  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Col.  Dunbar  projected  Sagadahoc  territory  to  be  fetoff 
as  a  feparate  government  for  himfelf ;  this  was  introduc- 
ed, by  obtaining  a  royal  inftrument  or  inftrudion,  to  fet 
off  300,000  acres  of  good  maft  and  fhip- timber  land, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  crown  or  navy  ;  it  was  forwarded  by 
a  royal  inftrudtion  to  col.  Phillips,  Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia,  April  27,1730,  to  take  pofTeffion  of  the  lands  be- 
tween St.  Croix  river  and  Quenebec  river ;  accordingly 
a  detachment  of  30  men  with  an  officer,  made  from 
the  four  companies  of  his  regiment  in  garrifon  at  Canfo 
in  Nova  Scotia,  was  fent  to  take  pciTefTion  of  that  country, 
to  keep  garrifon  at  Frederick's  fort  on  Pemaquid  river ; 
here  the  detachment  kept  for  fome  time  :  upon  appli- 
cation home  of  the  Mufcongus  company,  proprietors  in 
part  of  Sagadahoc,  by  their  indefatigable  agent  Mr. 
Waldo,  this  inftru<5tion  was  revoked,  Auguftio,! 732, and 
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col.  Phillip's  detachment  was  called  off.  At  prefenf, 
the  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  to  obviate  cavils  or 
complaints,  of  their  relinquifhing  the  occupancy  of  this 
territory,  keep  a  truck-houfe  and  garrifon  at  Georcre's, 
and  a  garrifon  at  fort  Frederick,  and  is  likely  to  continue 
under  the  jurifdiclion  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  and  is  at 
prefent  annexed  to  the  county  of  York,  or  province  of 
Maine. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  French  war  anno  1744,  the 
fencible  men  in  this  large  territory  of  Sagadahoc  were 
only  at  George's  and  Broad- bay  270 

Pemaquid  .  cq 
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but  at  this  writing  1748,  very  few  of  thefe  remain,  being 
much  expofed  to  the  Canada  French  Coureurs  de  Bois, 
and  their  Indians. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century  England  and 
France  indifferently  traded  to  Sagadahoc.  Under  the  di- 
redion  and  countenance  of  Chief  juftice  Popham,  the 
Englifh  made  the  *  nrft  New-England  fcttlemenr,i6o8, 
at  Sagadahoc,  but  of  fhort  continuance. 

Anno  1613,  Capt.  Argol  from  Virginia  broke  up 
fome  French  fettlements  at  Sagadahoc. 

The  claims  to  lands  in  the  territory  of  Sagadahoc, 
are  of  various  and  perplexed  natures,  viz.  Some  by  old 
Indian  grants  in  drunken  frolicks  for  none  or  not  valu- 
able confiderations;  fome  by  grants  from  the  council  of 
Plymouth  ;  fome  by  patents  from  the  Governors  of 
New- York,  when  under  that  jurifdiclion,  particularly 
from  Governor  Dungan  a  Roman  Catholick  m  the  reign 
of  James  II. 

Some  part  of  this  territory  was  granted  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Plymouth,  1629,  ^^  ^^'  Beauchamp  of  London 

*  Where  a  repetition  is  ihort,  it  ought  to  be  allowed,  becaufe  it 
faves  the  reader  the  trouble  of  turning  back  by  a  reference. 
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»ierchant,  and  to  Mr.  Leverett  of  Bofton  in  Lincoln- 
fhire,  and  their  affociates,  called  this  Lincoln  company 
or  fociety,  viz.  from  Mufcongus,  now  called  Broad-Bay, 
a  little  eaftward  of  Pemaquid  to  Penobfcot  bay  lo  leagues 
along  fhore,  and  from  this  termination  and  that  of  Muf- 
congus lO  leagues  inland,  fo  as  to  make  a  parcel  of  land 
of  30  miles  fquare.  This  Plymouth  grant  feems  to  have 
been  confirmed  by  a  royal  grant  of  Charles  II,  figned 
Howard,  privy  feal ;  that  was  about  the  time  when  the 
Conneclicut  and  Rhode-Ifland  charters  were  granted. 

Leverett*s  title  laying  dormacr,  Sir  William  Phipps 
purchafed  of  Madakawando,  chief  Sachem  (as  it  is  faid) 
of  the  Penobfcot  Indians,  the  lands  each  fide  of  George's 
river,  fo  high  -as  the  fecond  falls  ;  Spencer  Phipps,  ad- 
opted heir  of  Sir  William  Phipps,  made  over  his  right 
to  the  heirs  and  affociates  .of  Leverett;  anno  171 9,  it 
was  convey'd  to  feveral  affociates,  fo  as  to  make  30  equal 
fhares  in  the  whole ;  the  new  affociates  obliged  them- 
felves  to  fettle  two  townfhips  upon  George's  river,  of  40 
faniilies  each  ;  but  an  Indian  war  breaking  out,  the  con- 
ditions were  never  performed  :  the  Indians  hitherto  have 
not  formally  quit-claimed  it.  Mr.  Waldo,  a  gentleman 
well  qualified  for  an  agent,  a  partner,  who  effcdually  ne- 
gotiated the  affair  at  home,  againft  the  contrivances  of 
col.  Dunbar  to  annex  it  to  the  crown,  has  acquired  a 
very  confiderable  part  in  this  grant. 

George's  truck- houfe  and  fort  lies  near  the  center  of 
this  grant,  is  about  12  miles  up  this  river  •,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  is  a  bar  of  a  very  fmall  draught  of  wart-r  ;  5 
miles  higher  are  the  firft  falls  of  George's  river  ;  Broad- 
bay  or  Mufcongus  is  only  a  large  creek  or  bay  with  a 
fmall  rivulet  running  into  it. 

In  the  territory  of  Sagadahoc  not  much  good  Ihip- 
timbe/,  fome  white  pine  for  mafts  ;  may  be  ot  good 
fervice  to  Bofton  in  fupplying  it  with  firewood.  The 
foil  is  not  bad. 

The  grants  of  the  Shepfcut- lands,  and  of  the  Pema- 
quid lands,  feem  not  ificluded  in  the  D.  of  York's  property. 

Vol.  L  Bb  Moft 
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Moft  of  the  grants  and  conveyances  in  this  territory, 
are  not  to  be  found  upon  record,  which  occafions  great 
confufion  in  claims. 

Article  III. 
Concerning  the  province  cf  Main* 

THIS  being  the  firft  of  the  territories  at  prefent 
called  New-England  that  falls  in  our  courfe;  for 
the  readers  more  ready  conception  of  the  New-England 
affairs,  we  fhall  ab  initio^  recapimlate  fome  matters  al- 
ready delivered. 

King  James  I,  by  letters  patent  bearing  date  Nov.  ^, 
1620,  granted  all  that  land  and  territory  inJmerica^  lay- 
ing between  n.  lat.  of  ^od.  to  48^.  unto  the  Duke  of  Le- 
nox.  Marquis  cf  Buckingham,  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  and 
others  their  affo  dates  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  in  all  forty 
■perfons,  and  to  their  fucceffors  ;  and  incorporated  them  by 
the  name  of  the  Council  efiaUifhed  'at  Plymouth  in  the 
Tounty  of  Devon,  for  fettling,  planting,  ruling,  and  govern- 
ing all  that  country  by  the  name  of  New- England-,  to 
have  and  to  hold,  poffefs  and  enjoy,  all  the  continent  lands 
and  ijlands  betiveen  the  faid  latitudes  to  them  and  their 
fucceffors  for  ever  ;  with  power  to  alienate,  afpign,  convey^ 
andfet  over,  under  their  common  feal,  any  part  or  -portion 
thereof  to  any  of  his  majefiys  denizens;  or  other  adven- 
turers. 

In  the  end  of  James  I's  reign.  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge, 
Prefident  of  the  council  of  Plymouth,  and  capt.  Mafon 
had  fundry  grants  from  Neumkeag  river,  which  divides 
the  prefent  towns  of  Salem  and  Beverly,  to  Sagadahoc  or 
Quenebec  river,  which  were  afterwards  altered  into  the 
grants  of  the  Province  of  Main,  and  of  New-Hampfliire 
as  at  prefent. 

The  council  of  Plymouth,  Nov.  7,  1629,  granted  to 
Gorge  and  Mafon,  all  that  trad  of  land  from  the  heads 
of  Merrimack  river  and  Sagadahoc  or  Quenebec  river,  to 

the 
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the  lake  Iroquois,  now  called  Cataraqui  or  Ontario,  and 
the  river  which  empties  itfelf  from  faid  lake  into  Cana- 
da river  to  be  called  Laconia;  but  as  they  never  occu- 
pied it,  this  grant  is  become  obfolete,  and  may  be  faid 
to  have  reverted  to  the  crown ;  and  at  prefent  fince  the 
Jate  fettlement  made  of  the  line  between  MaiTachufetts- 
Bay  and  New-Hampfhire,  may  be  faid  to  be  in  thejurif- 
didion  of  New-Hampfhire. 

Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge,  Prefidentof  the  Council  of  Ply- 
mouth, or  Council  of  New-England,  obtained  a  grant 
from  this  council,  April  22,1635,  of  a  trafl  of  land  call- 
ed the  Province  of  Main,  extending  from  Pifcataqua 
river  to  Sagadahoc  and  Qucnebec  river.  This  grant  was 
confirmed  by  the  crown,  April  3,1639.  The  agent  or 
agents  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  purchafed,  15  Car.  I,  July 
20, 1 6y'/,  this  grant  of  the  heirs  or  affignees  of  Gorge. 

The  grant  of  the  Province  of  Main  hgins  at  the  en- 
trance of  Pijcataqua  harbour^  up  the  fame  to  Newkheiva- 
nock  river,  and  through  the  fame  to  the  fiirthefi  head 
thereof^  and  thence  north -'Ui^ejlward,  till  120  miles  be  finiflj- 
ed,  and  from  Pifcataqua  harbour's  mouth  aforefaid^  north- 
eafiward  along  the  fea-coafi  to  Sagadahoc^  and  up  the 
river  thereof  to  ^enebec  river,  and  through  the  fame  to 
the  head  thereof,  and  thence  into  the  land  north-'wefizvard 
till  120  miles  be  finifhed;  and  from  the  period  of  120 
miles  afore  faid,  to  crofs  over  land,  to  the  120  miles  before 
reckoned,  up  into  the  land  from  Pifcataqua  harbour  through 
Newichewancck  river :  as  alfo  the  north  half  of  the  ijles 
of  Shoals. 

The  lines  of  the  territories  belonging  to  the  province 
of  Maflachufetts-Bay,and  of  the  province  of  New-Hamp- 
Ihire,  being  indifpute  for  many  years,  New-Hampfhire 
petitioned  the  King  in  council,  that  their  boundaries  with 
MafTachufetts-Bay  might  be  determined  ;  accordingly 
with  confent  of  the  agents  for  Maffachufetts-Bay,  April 
9,  1737,*  a  commiffion  under  the  great  leal  of  Great 

*  The  charge  of  palTing  the  commiffion  was  1 3  5  I.  4  s.  6  d.  fieri. 
B  b  2  Britain 
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Britain  was  iffued,  appointing  five  of  the  eldcft  counfel- 
Jors  from  each  of  the  ne  gh  .curing  provinces  of  New- 
York,  Ne^v-Jerfeys,  Nova  Scotia, an.:  Rhode-inand  (five 
to  be  a  coram)  as  commiffioners,  referving  property  and 
anapptfal  to  the  King  in  council:  the  appeal  was  heard 
before  a  committee  of  privy  council,  March  5,-1739  ; 
the  commiflioners,  and  afterwaids  the  Kirg  in  council, 
fettled  this  Une  N.  2  d.  W.  true  courfe.  Accordingly 
New-Hamp{hire  ex  parte  (Maffachufctts-Bay  refufingto 
join  in  the  furvey)  by  Mr.  Bryant  a  furvcyor  of  lands, 
fettled  the  line  with  the  Province  of  Main,  viz.  From 
the  mouth  of  Pifcataqua  river  to  the  h(  ad  of  Newiche- 
wanock,  a  little  north  of  Lovel's  pond,  upon  a  great 
pond  from  whence  proceeds  Mouffum  river,  about 
north-wefterly  40  miles,  thence  N.  8  d.  E.  by  needle 
(the  commiflioners,  and  as  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
King  in  council,  fettled  this  line  N.  2  d.  W.  true  courfe) 
which  is  by  allowing  10  d.  variation,  30  miles-,  this 
furvey  was  in  March,  the  Inow  and  ice  melting  rendered 
the  further  furvey  progrefs  impradicable  ;  thus  40  miles 
of  this  line  remains  to  be  run. 

Both  governments  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  and  of  New- 
Hamplhire  were  in  one  and  the  fame  perfon  at  that  time ; 
and  it  was  fufpeded  that  the  Governor  favoured  Mafla- 
chufetts-Bay;  therefore  the  general  aflembly  of  New- 
Hampdiire  brought  on  a  complaint  againft  the  Governor, 
previous  to  the  appeal's  coming  on.  The  commiflioners 
began  to  fit  Auguft  i ;  the  general  afl'embly  of  New- 
Hampfhire  was  adjourned  by  the  Governor  to  the  4th  of 
Auguft,  which  retarded  them  3  or  4  t^ays  in  appointing 
managers  and  giving  in  their  pleas :  the  commiflioners 
pronounced  judgment  Sept.  2,  the  Governor  prorogued 
theafi"embly  from  Sept.  2.  to  Od.  13,  that  they  might 
not  have  an  appeal  ready  to  give  into  the  commiflion- 
ers in  fix  weeks  from  judgment  given,  the  lime  li- 
mited by  the  commiflion.  The  complaint  was  heard 
before  a  committee  of  the  council,  they  found  the  corn- 
plaint  juft,  and  their  report  was  approved  of  by  the 
^         -^  King 
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King  in  council.  To  prcventtic  Jike  inconvenlencies  a 
feparate  governor  was  apjjuinted  for  New-Hampfhire ; 
and  the  governments  of  Maffachufctts-Bay  and  New- 
Hampihire  have  been  in  two  dillinft  perfons  ever  fince. 
The  method  ufed  bt-fore  the  new  charter  by  thecolony 
of  MajGfachufetts-Bay  purchafe  of  the  heirs  or  adigns  of 
Gorge,  to  convey  or  difpofe  of  lands  there,  was  in  this 
manner,  forinOance,  July  26,  1684,  The  Prefident  of 
the  Province  of  iMain,  by  order  of  the  general  affcmbly 
of  the  colony  ^  f  MaOachufetts-Buy,  makes  a  grant  of 
the  townfh^p  of  North- Yarmouth  to  fundry  perfons.  In 
a  ftricf  fenfe,  the  colony  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  could  not 
exercife  any  jurifdidion  there,  becaufe  the  heirs,  etc.  of 
Gorge  could  not  dekgite  jurifdidion  •,  notwithftanding, 
we  find  orders  of  juriTdi<5tion  figned  in  Bofton ;  for  in- 
ftance,  in  the  war  againd  the  In>iians,  an  order  to  fhe- 
riffs,  conftables,  etc.  to  imprefs  boats  and  land  carriages, 
is  figned  Boflon,  Sept.  16,  1689,  Thomas  Darnforth, 
Prefident  of  the  Province  of  Main. 

The  north  and  fouth  lines  running  inland  are  120 
miles,  tne  front  or  fea  line,  and  the  rear  line  may  be 
about  So  miles ;  that  is  the  contents  of  the  Province  of 
Main  may  b"  about  gGoofquare  miles;  whereof  at  pre- 
fent  granted  in  townlliips  or  diftricls,  are  only  the  firft 
or  fea-line  confiding  of  the  townfhips  of  Kittery,  York, 
Wells,  Arundel,  Biddiford,  Scarborough,  Falmouth, 
North  Yarmouth,  Gc orgc-Town,  or  :\rrowfick,  Brunf- 
wick,  and  the  fettlemenr  of  Topfam  i  and  a  fecond  or  in- 
land line,  conn  l-;ng  of  'Berwick,  Philips-Town,  Nara- 
ganfet,  No.  i.  Naragctnff  r.  No.  y.Marbleheadtownfliip, 
Powers,  and  others  townfhip,  and  Cape- Anne  townfhip. 
In  this  territory  01  Main,  there  are  fome  private  pur- 
chafes  from  tlie  Indians  which  the  proprietor-general,  the 
afifembly  of  the  province  of  Maflfachufetts-Bay,  feem  not 
to  difpute  ',  for  inllance,  anno  1083,  Mr.  Wharton,  a 
merchant  in  Bu'lon,  purcnafed  of  6 Sagamores,  about 
500,000  acr^s  called  the  i^egcpfcot  purchafe ;  bounded 
5  miles  weit  trom  j:*eg^picot  river,  by  a  line  running  at 
B  b  3  five 
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five  miles  diftance  parallel  with  the  river,  to  a  certain 
fall  in  laid  river,  and  thence  N.  E.  about  44  miles  in  a 
ftrait  line  to  Quenebec  river  ;  it  includes  the  eaftern  di- 
vifions  of  Nahumkee  purchafe,  and  of  Plymouth  pur- 
chafe-,  Plymouth  purchafe  extends  15  miles  each  fide  of 
Quenebec  river.  Wharton  dying  infolvent,  the  admini- 
ftrator  fold  this  purchafe  for  not  much  exceeding  100  1. 
New-England  currency,  1714?  to  eight  or  r.ine  proprie- 
tors, viz.  Winthrop,  T.  Hutchinfon,  Ruck,  Noyes, 
Warts,  Minor,  Mountford,  etc.  It  is  bounded  S.  wefter- 
ly  by  North-Yarmouth,' which  takes  in  a  fmall  part  of 
th!s  grant  at  fnall  point ;  George-Town,  Brunfwick, 
and  Topfam  are  in  this  grant. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  war,  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Main  were  militia,  or  fencible  men  2485. 

Men 
Townfhip  of  Kit'tery    450 

York         350 
■.  Wells       500 

Arundel      ^^ 

Biddiford  120 

Berwick    150 

Philip  T.  J  go 

SirW.Peppereirs  reg.  1 5  65 


Men 

Scarborough        160 
Falmouth  500 

N.  Yarmouth      150 
Brunfwick  50 

Naraganfet  N.  i.  20 
New-Marblehead  40 

920 
Sagadahoc  370 


Col.  Waldo's  reg.  1290 
but  at  prefent  many  of  thcfe  have  left  their  towns  and 
habitations,  beingexpofed  to  theFrench  and  their  Indians. 
For  fome  time  during  the  old  charter  of  Maflachufetts- 
Bay  colony,  they  extended  their  claim  to  3  miles  north 
cf  the  ncrthernmoft  part  of  Merimack  river,  called  En- 
dicots  Tree,  near  the  crotch  or  fork  where  Pemagawafet 
river,  and  the  wares  or  difcharge  of  Winipifiakit  pond 
or  lake  do  meet,  and  from  thence  extended  their  due  eaft 
and  W.  line  to  the  E.  and  W.  oceans-,  that  is,  from  the 
^chiopic  ocean  to  the  South-Sea  or  Pacific  ocean;  thus 
ih'^y  aiTumed  (as  being  prior)  almoft  the  whole  of  Ma- 

•    fbri*s 
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fon's  grant  or  New-Hampfhire,  and  the  S.  E.  corner  of 
Gorge's  grant,  or  the  province  of  Main  fo  far  as  Biack- 
Point,'  near  Saco  river,  both  in  property  and  jurifdiftioni 
and  did  accordingly  make  grants  of  lands  and  conftitute 
townfhips  which  fent  reprcfcnratives  or  deputies  to  the 
general  affembly  of  Maflachufctts  •,  but  upon  complaint 
of  the  heirs  of  Gorge  and  Mafon  to  the  King  in  council 
and  the  courts  in  Weftminfter-Hall ;  Maffachufetts- 
Bay  difclaimed  thefe  lands,  as  hereafter  fhall  be  more 
fully  related. 

The  whole  of  the  Province  of  Main  at  prefent  confti- 
tutcs  only  one  county,  called  the  county  of  York,  and  to 
this  county  is  *  annexed  tlie  territory  of  Sagadahoc. 

In  the  Province  of  Main  and  New-Hampfhire,  from 
the  firft  fettling  of  the  Englifn,  for  about  50  years,  that 
is,  until  King  Philip's  war,  the  Engliih  and  Indians 
kept  a  good  friendly  correfpondence  ;  but  ever  fmce, 
during  the  European  French  wars,  the  French  of  Cana- 
da have  made  ufe  of  the  feveral  tribes  of  our  neighbour- 
ing Abnaquie  Indians  to  diftfefs  our  fettlements;  vide 
Seel.  III.  Article  4. 

Prior  to  the  Maffachufetts-Bay  purchafe,  the  fettlers 
in  the  Province  of  Main  never  had  any  other  proteftion  ; 
but  thatof  thecolony  of  MafTachufetts-Bay.  When  the 
court  of  England, much  corrupted,  began  in  an  arbitrary 
defpotick  manner  tore-alTume  grants,  charters,  &:c. ;  it 
was  ordered  by  the  King  in  council, July  24,  1679,  that 
the  MafTachufetts-Bay  government,  upon  the  reimburfe- 
ment  of  1200  1.  ft.  paid  Gorge's  heirs  for  the  Province 
ofMain,  fhall  furrender  it  to  the  crown,  being  a  purchafe 

*  The  lands  eaft  of  Quenebec  river  were  never  a  fettled  French 
property  vi/ith  poffeffion  and  jurifdiaion;  and  the  French  tranfitory 
conquell  of  it,  was  only  a  iufpenfion  of  the  former  Briti(h  owners 
property  ;  and  upon  re-conqueil:  or  a  peace,  returned  to  the  former 
owners,  jure  pollliminii,  or  a  right  to  one's  former  inheritance; 
therefore  in  col.  Dunbar's  cafe  the  board  of  trade,  and  committee  of 
council  reported  to  the  King  in  council,  that  theMufcongusaffociates 
fhould  not  be  diiUirbed  in  their  pofTeffion,  and  to  be  under  the  defence 
*r  protection  of  Maflachufetts-Eay  as  formerly. 

B  b  4  made 
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made  without  his  Majefty's  permiffion.    The  new  char- 
ter of  Maffachufett's-Bay,  1691,  put  an  end  to  that  and 
al]  other  pretended  claims. 

Geography  and  chronology,  are  two  the  mofl:  confi- 
derable  elements  of  Hiftory.  The  moft  effential  and  in- 
variable things  in  the  geography  of  a  country,  are  its 
general  pofition  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth  as  to  lati- 
tude and  longitude  ;  the  remarkable  mountains an(^  great 
hills ;  the  fca-coaft  ;  and  the  runs  of  rivers  and  rivulets 
from  the  inland  into  the  fea. 

In  the  Province  of  Main,  the  remarkable  mountains 
and  hills  are,  i.  The  White  Hills,  or  rather  mountains, 
inland  about  70  miles  north  from  the  mouth  of  Pifca- 
taqua  harbour,  about  7  miles  W.  by  N.  from  the  head 
of  the  Pigvvoket  branch  of  Saco  river;  they  are  called 
White,  not  from  their  beirg  continually  covered  with 
fnow,  but  becaufe  they  arc  bald  a-top,  producing  no 
trees  or  biufh  and  covered  wich  a  whitifh  ftone  or  fhin- 
gle  :  ihefe  hills  maybe  obferved  at  a  great  diftance,  and 
are  a  confiderable  guide  or  dir(<5lion  to  the  Indians  in 
traveling  that  country.  2.  The  Pigwoket  hills,  at  a 
fmall  diftance  frome  the  White  Hills,  are  much  inferior 
to  them,  and  fcarce  require  to  be  mentioned.  3.  Aqui- 
manticus  Hills,  well  known  amorgft  our  Tailors,  are  in 
the  townfhip  of  York,  about  8  miles  inland  ;  it  is  a 
noted  and  ufeful  land-making,  for  vefTels  that  fall  in 
northward  of  Bofton  or  Maffachufctts-Bay. 

Upon  the  fea  coaft:,  Cafco-Bay  is  a  large,  good,  and 
fafe  harbour  or  road  for  veffels  cf  any  burden  ;  being 
fhelrered  or  covered  by  many  iilands  :  here  fome  of  the 
conrrad  mafi  fliips  take  in  their  lading.  Along  this  coafl: 
are  many  harbours,  commodious  for  fmall  craft  in-  lad- 
ing of  lumber  and  fire-wood  fi:)r  Bofton. 

The  capes,  promontories,  or  head-lands  belong  pro- 
perly to  fea  charts  ;  I  (hall  only  mention  Small-Point  at 
the  fouth  entrance  of  Sagadahoc,  Cape- Elizabeth  in  the 
S.  E.  corner  of  Cafco-Bay,  Black-Point,  4  miles  N.  E. 
of  Saco  river,  Cape-Forpus  in  Arundel,  and  Cape-Ned^  . 
djck  in  Wellso  Thq 
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The  confiderable  rivers  are,  i.  Quenebec  and  its  mouth 
called  Sagadahoc,  which  divides  the  province  of  Main, 
from  the  Old  Briftol  purchafe  of  Pemaquid,  including 
the  Shepfcut  purchafe,  and  from  the  territory  formerly 
called  the  duke  of  York's  property,  all  which  at  prefent 
are  called  the  territory  of  Sagadahoc.  From  the  entrance 
of  Sagadahoc  to  Merry-meeting  Bay  are  1 8  miles,  thence 
to  Richmond  fort  and  truck-houfe  near  the  mouth  of 
Quenebec  river,  are  12  miks,  thence  to  the  firfl  falls, 
though  only  a  ripling  called  Culhnock  falls  are  1 8  miles ; 
thence  to  Taconick  falls  are  18  miles,  here  in  M.  Dum- 
mer*s  Indian  war  our  people  left  their  whale-boats,  and 
marched  40  miles  by  land  to  the  Indian  village  or  town 
called  Naridgwoag  -,  they  deftroy'd  the  fcttlement, 
brought  away  the  fcalp  of  the  French  miffionary  father 
Rale  a  Jefuit,  with  about  26  Indian  fcalps,  fome  Indians 
were  drowned  in  croffing  the  river  precipitately  :  thus 
from  the  mouth  of  Sagadahoc  to  Naridgwoag  are  about 
106  Enghfh  mileSj  and  the  province  of  Main  cannot  ex- 
tend above  20  miles  higher;  thefe  Indians  in  travelling 
to  Quebec,  with  their  canoes  go  much  higher  up  the  ri- 
ver: the  Naridgwo.ig  Indians  with  their  French  mif- 
fionaries,  have  in  the  French  wars  been  very  troublefome 
to  the  Englifh  fettlements  •,  but  by  Dummer's  well 
managed  Indian  war.  and  a  late  mortality  from  a  putrid 
fever  and  dyfentery,  received,  when  in  curiofity  they  vi- 
fited  duke  D'Anville's  fickly  troops  and  fquadron  at 
Chebudto,  upon  the  Cape-Sable  coall  of  Nova  Scotia  ; 
they  are  now  reduced  to  very  inconfiderable  impotent 
numbers.  2.  Amerafcogin  river  ;  up  this  river,  not 
many  years  fince  was  a  tribe  of  Indians,  but  are  now  ex- 
tinft  ;  near  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  Brunlwick  fort  ; 
this  river  is  particularly  noted  for  plenty  of  good  ftur- 
geon ;  not  many  years  fince  a  merchant  of  Bofton  con- 
traded  with  fome  filhmongers  of  London  to  fupply  them 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  well-cured  fiurgeon  every 
year,  but  whether  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  fi(h,  or  ra- 
ther from  the  negligence  of  the  people  employ 'd  in  cur- 
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ing  of  it,  there  was  no  fale  for  it  in  London,  and  the  fore- 
faid  Indian  war  breaking  out,  that  fifihery  is  given  up* 
3.  Saco  river,   its  confiderable  branches  are  Pigwacket 
river,  it  rifes  about  70  miles  north  of  Pifcataqua  harbour, 
and  Offipee  river,  from  Oflipee  pond  about  §^  miles  N. 
wefterly  from  Pifcataqua  harbour :  about  50  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  Saco  formerly  were  Pigwacket,  a  confider- 
able tribe  of  Indians  with  a  French  milfionary,  they  are 
now  almoft  extinft -,  this  river  is  navigable  only  a  fmall 
way  to  the  falls  for  fmill  veffels-,  here  is  a  fort  and  truck- 
houfesj  at  the  mouth  of  Saco  river  is  Winter  Harbour, 
fo  called  from  Mr.  Winter,  who  had  a  farm  there.     4. 
Maufom  river  com.es  from  fome  ponds  near  the  famous 
Lovell's  pond,  about  40  mjies above  Pifcataqua  harbour: 
at  thefs  ponds  Bryant  the  furveyor  began  to  fet  off  the 
N.  8  d.  E.  line  between  the  province  of  Main  and  New- 
Hampfhire  •,  this  river  falls  into  the  ocean  in  the  town- 
i]:jipof  Wells.     5.  Pifcataqua  river,  which  for  the  fpacq 
of  40  miles  divides  Nev/-Hamp(]iire  from  the  province 
of  Main  •,  from  the  mpuch  of  this  river  or  harbour  to  the 
inlet  of  Exerer  bay  are  about  10  miles,-  thence  to  the 
mouth  of  Cacechecho  river,  which  comes  from  the  W. 
N.  W.  are  5  miles,   from  this  upwards,  Pifcataqua  ri- 
ver is  called  Newichawanock  river,  and  higher  it  is  called 
Salmon  falls  river. 

The  fmall  rivers  or  runs  of  water  and  of  fhort  courfe 
are  many  •,  Recompsnce  river.  Royals  river  running 
through  Cape-Anne  grant  or  townfhip,  and  through 
North  Yarmouth  to  the  fea-,  Prefumpfcot  river,  comes 
f.f-om  Jabago  pond,  by  Naraganfet  N"".  7.  through  Fal- 
rnourh  ;  where  it  falls  into  the  fea  v  Falmouth  river  or 
Scrou  1  Water  of  Cafco-Bay  ;  Quenebunc  river  dividing 
Arundel  from  Wells.;  York  river  in  the  townfliip  of  York, 

Article  IV. 
Concerning  the  late  colony  of  Plymouth. 
'HAT  relates  to  this  colony,  prior  to  their  more 
fixed  and  determined  grant,  anno  1629,  from  th? 
co'uncil  of  Plymouth,  fee  p.  370.  Som^ 
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Some  Englifh  Puritans  belonging  to  Mr.  Robinfon's 
church  in  *  Leyden  in  Holland,  with  fome  of  their 
friends  in  England,  obtained  of  the  council  of  Plymouth, 
an  indiftinft  imperfed  grant  of  lands  in  North-Ame- 
rica ;  their  defign  was  for  Hudfon's  river,  but  falling  in 
with  Cape  Cod  late  in  the  year  Nov.  ii,  they  were 
obliged  to  winter  there,  and  in  a  fhallow  bay  and  poor 
foil  within  the  great  bay  of  Maffiichufetts,  they  fit  down 
and  call  it  New-Plymouth,  in  remembrance  of  Plymouth 
in  England,  from  whence  they  took  their  departure. 

They  had  no  particular  grant  from  the  council  of 
Plymouth  of  the  country  where  they  fettled,  nntili624; 
and  this  was  fo  indiftin6t,  that  they  obtained  a  new 
grant  1629,  but  ftill  fo  obfcure  as  not  to  be  underftood 
at  prefent,  as  appeared  at  a  hearing  1741,  before  com- 
miffioners  appointed  by  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  to 
fettle  their  line  with  the  colony  of  Rhode-Ifland. 

We  ihall  only  briefly  obferve,  that  Capt.  Smith  the 
traveller,  with  two  fhips,  1614,  made  a  good  voyage 
upon  thefe  coafts,  and  by  his  means  the  country  was 
named  New  England  by  the  court  of  England. 

Anno  1 61 6,  four  or  five  fail  of  fifhing  veflels  from 
London,  and  as  many  from  Plymouth,  make  good  fares 
offifh. 

Anno  161 8,  only  two  fail  from  Plymouth  in  Eng- 
land fifh  upon  the  coaft  of  New-England. 

Anno  1619,  only  one  fhip  of  200  tuns,  made  a  good 
voyage. 

Anno  1 62 1,  ten  or  twelve  (hips  from  the  weft  of 
England,  fifh  upon  the  coaft  of  New  England,  and  make 
good  voyages  with  their  fifh  to  Spain. 

Anno  1622,  there  were  upon  the  coaft  of  New-Eng- 
land 35  velTels  from  the  weft  of  England. 

Anno  1623,  Capt.Smith writes,  thattherewereforthat 
year  40  fail  from  England,  fifhing  upon  the  coaft  of  New 

*  In  Leyden  to  this  day,  an  Engliili  prefbyterian  congregation  is 
maintained  in  their  works  by  the  ftates. 

England. 
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tngland.  That  Canada  and  New- England  in  fix  years 
jaft  paft,  had  fhipped  off  20,000  beaver-fkins. 

After  fome  time,  a  number  of  people,  from  New-Ply- 
mouth, purchafed  of  the  Indians,  a  parcel  of  land  called 
Noffet  near  Cape- Cod,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Eaft- 
ham ;  their  purchafe  upon  this  narrow  promontory 
reached  about  30  miles  from  north  to  fouth.  The  firft 
two  years  they  livc^d  without  any  fupply  from  England, 
cleared  and  planted  60  acres  with  Indian  corn.  At  firft 
they  feemed  to  have  a  fort  of  Lex  Agraria  for  each  mefs 
or  menage  ;  or  rather  their  poflTeffions  fcem  to  have  been 
in  common. 

*  Mr.  Edward  Window  their  agent,  anno  1 624,  im- 
ported the  firft  cattle,  being  a  bull  and  3  heifers ;  about 
this  time  Plymouth  fettlement  confifted  only  of  180  per- 
fons  ;  the  adventurers,  as  it  is  faid,  had  expended  7000  J. 
fterl.  being  entirely  carried  on  by  adventures,  but  being 
difcouraged,  they  fold  their  intereft  to  the  fettlers  for  a 
trifle  ;  the  grant  at  firft  was  fole  to  Mr.  Bradford,  his 
heirs,  affbciates,  and  afljgns  •,  but  at  the  requeft  of  the 
general  affembly,  he  affigned  his  right  to  the  freemen : 
upon  Governor  Carver's  death,  April  1621,  he  was  an- 
nually chofen  governor  while  he  lived  (excepting  one 
year  Mr.  Winflow,  and  two  years  Mr.  Prince)  he  died 
May  9,  1657,  aet.  69. 

Governors. 

IVIr.  Carver  from  Nov.  1620  to  April  1621. 

Mr.  Bradford  the  grantee  fucceeded,  and  annually 
chofen  governor  until  his  death,  May  1657,  excepting 
for  three  years  ;  he  was  a  man  of  no  family,  and  of  no 
learning. 

Mr.  Prince,  who  had  twice  been  chofen  governor  in 
Mr.  Bradford's  life-time,  fucceeded,  and  was  annually 


*  |VIr.  Window  die^l  in  Cromweirs  Hifpanicla  expedition  165^, 
XI.  ti. 

chofen 
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chofen  governor  till  death,  Aug.  29,  1673,  ast.  71.   He 
was  a  man  of  good  natural  parts,  but  of  no  learning. 

Mr.  Prince  was  fucceeded  in  annual  eledions  by  Jofi- 
ah  Window,  who  died  Dec.  18,  1680. 

Next  Richard  Trent  was  unanimoufly  eleded,  until 
their  charter  was  dropt  or  fuperfeded. 

I  find  that  upon  the  Revolution,  the  commander  in 
chief  of  Plymouth  colony  is  called  Prefi Jent,  not  Gover- 
nor :  thus  major  Church's  commiflion  from  Plymouth 
to  go  againft  the  eaftern  Indians  is  figned  Sept.  6, 1689, 
Thomas  Hinkley,  Prefidenr. 

N.  B.  At  firfi  this  colony  was  only  a  voluntary  affo- 
ciation  ;  in  the  beginning  the  Governor  had  only  one 
afliftant,  afterwards  three,  and  fometime  after  five,  at 
length,  anno  16 ^y^  they  chofe  7  affiftants. 

As  the  boundaries  by  their  grant  were  ill-determined, 
there  were  continual  difputes  between  this  colony  and 
that  of  Rhode  Ifland.  By  a  commiflion  from  Charles 
II,  1664,  to  colonel  Richard  Nichols,  fir  Robert  Carr, 
George  Cartwright,  and  Samuel  Maverick,  to  determine 
controverfies  concerning  feveral  boundaries  in  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America ;  they  pafTed  judgment  con- 
cerning the  boundaries  between  Rhode  Ifland  and  Ply- 
mouth colony  -,  as  it  was  only  by  way  of  amufement  to 
quiet  the  minds  of  the  people  in  thefe  colonies,  and  ne- 
ver confirmed  by  the  king  in  council,  it  had  no  effe6l. 

Ever  fince  the  colony  of  Plymouth  has  been  annexed 
to  the  province  of  iVIafrachuflets-Bay,thofe  difputes  have 
continued  or  been  revived  froin  time  to  time  ;  the  chief 
difpute  was  concerning  Attleborough  Gore,  which  if 
MairachuITets-Bay  had  quit-ciaim'd  to  them,  Rhode  If- 
land would  have  given  a  general  quit-claim  in  "all  other 
concerns ;  and  prevented  the  lofs  of  BriQol,  and  fome  part 
of  Barrington,  Swanzty,  Tiverton,  and  Little  Compton; 
but  the  influence  of  a  few  ill-natured,  obflinate,  inconfi- 
rate  men,  f  prevailed  in  the  legiflature  to  the  daaiage 
•j-  Here  w'e  may'obferve  the  pernicious  confequence  of  blindly 
following  the  diftates  of  inconfideiate,  impradent,  clamorous,  or 
violent  leading  men.  of 
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of  the  province  of  MafTachufetts-Bay. 

Rhode  Ifland  by  memorials  fent  home,  the  agents  of 
MaiTachufetts-Bay  giving confent,  obtained  a  commiflion 
for  the  eldeft  counfellors  of  the  neighbouring  govern- 
ments to  meet  and  adjuft  their  boundaries;  accordingly 
they  meet  at  Providence  in  fummer  1741,  and  found  that 
the  laft  determined  grant  for  Plymouth  colonyi  1629, 
fpecifies  it  in  this  manner,  viz.  between  Conohaffet  *  ri- 
vulet towards  the  north,  and  -j-  Naraganfet  river,  towards 
the  fouth  ;  and  between  the  J  ocean  towards  the  call, 
and  a  flrait  iine  extending  diredly  into  the  main  land 
from  the  mouth  of  the  faid  Naraganfet  river,  to  theut- 
moft  bounds  of  the  Packanoket  country,  alias  Sawamfei: 
country,  the  famous  king  Philip  of  Mount  Hope  his 
country,  to  the  §  Nipmug  country,  which  determination 
is  now  forgot,  and  from  Cohaffet  back  into  the  main 
land  weftwardj  to  the  utmoft  bounds  of  the  Packanoket 
country. 

The  better  to  underftand  the  boundaries  of  the  late 
colony  of  New  Plymouth  (now  annexed  to  the  province 
of  Maflachufetts-Bay)  with  the  colony  of  Rhode  Ifland; 
I  muft  in  anticipation,  give  the  boundaries  of  1|  Rhode 
Ifland  colony,  as  delineated  in  their  charter,  viz.  bound- 
ed wefl:erly  by  the  middle  channel  of  Pakatuk. river,  and 
up  the  faid  river  northerly  to  the  head  thereof,  and  thence 
in  a  ftrait  line  due  north  to  Mafl^achufctts  fouth  bounds ; 
extending  eafterly  three  Englifh  miles  to  the  E.  N.  E. 
of  the  mofl  eaftern  and  northern  parts  of  Naraganfet 
bay, as  it  lieth  or  extendeth  itfelf  from  the  ocean;  bound- 
ed foutherty  on  the  ocean,  unto  the  mouth,  of  the  river 

*  Now  called  Bound  Brook. 

•f  The  mouth  of  Taunton  gut  or  river,  or  Seaconnet  point. 

J  Or  bay  of  Maffachufetts, 

§  Plymouth  grant  was  up  Blackftone,  Patucket  or  Nipmug  river 
to  the  Nipmug  country ;  this  Nipmug  country  could  not  be  afcer- 
tain'd  by  the  late  commiffioners  for  fettling  the  line  withRhodelfland, 

II  In  matters  not  as  yet  upon  record  in  public  hiftories,  it  is  proper 
to  be  particular. 

which 
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which  Cometh  from  Providence;  and  from  the  town  of 
Erovidence,  along  the  eafterJy  bank  of  faid  river  called 
Seaconck  river  up  to  Patucket  falls ;  and  thence  due 
N.  to  MafTachufets  South  line,  where  is  the  mod  weft- 
erly  line  of  Plymouth  colony. — The  Rhode  Ifland  claim 
was  3  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Affenet  creek  of  Taunton  ri- 
ver, and  thence  due  S.  to  the  ocean  eaft  of  Seaconnet 
point;  and  from  the  faid  E.  N.  E.  point,  a  wefterly 
courfe  to  Fox  point,  being  the  mouth  of  the  river  that 
comes  from  Providence  town,  thence  along  the  eaft  fide 
of  Seaconck  river  to  Patucket  falls;  and  thence  due 
north  to  MafTachufetts  South  line. 

Upon  a  hearing  at  Providence  in  fummer  1 741  of  the 
committees  or  «gents  of  both  colonies  before  the  com- 
miffioners  appointed  by  royal  patent  to  fettle  this  Jine  or 
boundary  ;  the  council  of  Plymouth  patent,  nor  any  copy 
of  it  was  produced  ;  therefore  the  recital  of  faid  letters 
patent,  in  their  deed  to  Bradford  and  affociates,  was  not 
fbfficient  evidence  againft  the  King's  charter  to  Rhode 
Ifland  ;  this  commiffion  was  not  to  meddle  with  proper- 
ty, but  only  with  jurifdidion,  which  is  afcertain'd  to 
Rhode  Ifland  by  royal  charter,  notwithftanding  of  their 
charter  being  pofterior  to  the  New  Plymouth  colony- 
grant;  becaufe  the  council  of  Plymouth  could  only  de- 
legate property,  but  not  jurifdidlion.  By  no  evidence 
■it  was  made  appear  that  the  water  ,(a  fait  water  finus, 
commonly  called  a  continuation  of  Taunton  river,  it  is 
called  Taunton  great  river  in  their  private  deeds)  be- 
tween the  main  land  on  the  eaft,  and  the  ifland  of  Rhode 
Ifland  on  the  weft,  was  ever  at  any  time  called  Nara- 
ganfet  river. 

The  determination  of  thecommifTioners,  anno  r74i» 
was  by  theKing  in  council  1746  confirmed  as  final.  And 
is  to  this  eiTect:,  viz.  From  the  province  of  MalTachu- 
fets-Bay,  fouth  line,  a  meridian  line  (allowing  S.  7  d. 
W.  variation)  to  Patucket  falls;  and  thence  down  the 
eafterly  fide  of  Seaconck  river,  to  the  S.  W.  corner  of 
Bullocks  neck  ;  and  thence  N.  E.  3  miles  (fuppofing  a 

N.  £, 
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N.  E.  line  of  3  miles  from  the  north-eafternmoll  parts 
of  the  bay  on  the  W.  fide  of  Romftick  neck)  in  a  ftrait 
line,  until  it  meets  with  the  termination  of  this  imagi- 
nary line  ;  and  from  this  to  the  bay  near  TowafTet  neck, 
fo  that  this  line  touch  the  N.E.  extremity  of  an  imagi- 
nary line  running  N.  E.  from  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Briftol 
cove  or  harbour.  On  the  eaft  fide  of  Naraganfet  bay, 
it  begins  at  a  point  440  rod  fouthward  of  the  mouth 
of  Fall  river  in  Tiverton;  thence  runs  eaft  three  miles  j 
and  from  thence  runs  foutherly  parallel  with  the  eaftern- 
moft  parts  of  Naraganfet  bay  or  Taunton  great  river  to 
the  fea. 

By  this  determination  the  late  colony  of  Plymouth,  or 
rather  the  prefent  province  of  Maffachuf«;tts-Bay,  loft  in 
favour  of  Rhode  Ifland,  a  triangular  piece  of  land  com- 
monly called  the  Attleborough  Gore-f;  bounded  S.  yd. 
W.  from  an  interfedion  with  Maftachufetts  S.  line,  to 
Pautuket  falls  9  and  half  miles ;  from  Pautuket  falls  up 
Pautuket  or  Blackftone  river,  to  the  interfe(5lion  of  this 
river  with  MalTachufetts  fouth  line,  in  a  dired  or  ftrait 
courfe  12  miles,  W.  §§  d.  N.  •,  from  this  interfedion  E, 
7  d.  S.  about  JO  miles-,  this  Gore  is  confticuted  a  town- 
Ihip  of  Rhode  Ifland,  by  the  name  of  Cumberland,  fo 
called  from  prince  William  duke  of  Cumberland.  Bri- 
llol  is  entirely  adjudged  to  Rhode  Ifland  colony  jurifdi- 
dlion,  and  retains  its  former  name.  Part  of  Swanzey  be- 
ing 47  families,  and  a  great  part  of  Barrington  are  confti- 
tuted  a  townfhip  by  the  name  of  Warren,  in  honour  of 
Sir  Peter  Warren,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  an  Admiral  in 
the  navy,  an  honeft  benevolent  gentleman,  always  propi- 
tious to  trade.     The  three  mile  ftrips  of  Tiverton  and 

f  This  Gore  has  been  for  many  years  in  difpute  between  Mafla- 
chufetts  Bay  and  Rhode  Ifland,  and  if  fome  of  our  managers  hot- 
lieaded  obitinate  men,  had  conceded  it  to  Rhode  Ifland,  ir  being 
plainly  their  due,  they  would  have  given  to  Maflachufetts  Bay  a  ge- 
Keral  quit-claim,  and  their  other  claims  would  not  have  been  revi- 
ved. Something  of  the  iame  nature  fliall  in  courfe  be  taken  notice 
of,  with  regard  to  New  Hampfliire. 

2  Little- 
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Little  Compton,  on  theeaft  fide  of  the  bay  or  Taunton 
great  river,  continue  by  the  name  of  diftridts  of  Rhode 
Ifland. 

The  line  between  Old  Maflachufetts  and  Plymouth  is 
no  more  as  a  colony  line  ;  but  continues  to  divide   the 
county  of  Suffolk  in  the  MaiTachufetts,  from  Plymouth 
and  Briftol   counties  of  the  late  Plymouth  colony  •,  this 
former  dividing  line  of  the  two  colonies,  begins  at   the 
interfe6lion  of  Attleborough  Gore,  and  runs  3  and  half 
miles  E.  7  d.  S.  to  the  ftation  tree  of  *  Woodward  and 
Saffries ;  from  this  ftation  to  a  notch  in  Bridgwater  E.  1 8d. 
N.  'are  23  miles  •,  thence  1  mile  and  a  quarter  north  on 
Bridgwater ;  thence  E.  9  miles  to  Accord  Pond;  thence 
ilill  eaft  to  Conohaffet  at  the  mouth  of  Bound  Brook  on 
the  bay  of  MaiTachufetts,  6  miles-,  in  all  about4i  miles. 
From  Conohaffet  in  Maflachufetts  Bay,  to  the  race 
point  of  Cape  Cod,  is  to  this  late  colony  of  Plymouth, 
an  eaft,  fouth,  and  weft  boundary  •,  by  the  flexure  or 
hook  of  the  Cape  -,  the  back  (as  it  is  called)  of  Cape  Cod 
to  Cape  Malabar  or  Sandy  Point  is   an   eaft  boundary  j 
from  Sandy  Point,  further  along  the  back  of  the  Cape 
to  Elizabeth  iflands,and  thence  along  Buzzard's  bay,  to 
the  boundary  line  near  Seaconnet  point  is  a  fouth  boun- 
dary;  wefterly  it  is  bounded  by  the  line  fettled  by  com- 
miffioners  anno  1741,  as  before  delineated*,  northerly 
it  is  bounded  by  the  line  dividing  the  old    colonies  of 
Maffachufects  Bay  and  Plymouth  already  dtfcribed. 

In  this  colony  are  no  remarkable  mountains  or  great 
hills. 

The  confiderable  harbours  are,  i.  Plymouth  Bay, 
water  ftiallow,  a  confiderable  trade  to  Weft  India  iflands 
for  fugar,  rum,  molaffes,  and  cotton-,  it  is  a  branch  of 
Bofton  cuftom  houfe  or  colleaion,  diftance  40  miles ; 
three  fmall  rivulets,  called   Jones,  Herrings,  and  Eel 

*  This  ftation  tree  is  120  rod  diftatit  from  the  angle  where  the 
feveral  colony  lines  Were  fet  off;  it  is  called  Woodward  and  SafFries 
iiation,  from  the  names  of  two  obfcare  failors,  who  were  affiftmg  m 
the  furvey. 
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rivers,  fall  into  this  bay.  2.  Cape  Cod  harbour,  fafe, 
and  deep  water ;  but  from  the  hook  or  flexure,  and 
confequently  different  courfes,  vefTels  with  difficulty  get 
out  to  fea ;  it  is  no  fea  port  or  place  of  trade.  This  cape, 
by  its  particular  *  form  and  by  ftretching  into  the  fea 
becomes  a  fnare  for  itinerant  or  pafienger  fifh,  viz. 
whales,  barrings,  mackarel,  &c.  but  the  whales  by 
experience  have  learnt  to  keep  further  to  fea  in  travel- 
ing, the  other  fifheries  are  negleded,  from -the  filher- 
men,  who  were  generally  Indians,  being  carried  away 
upon  romantick  expeditions :  The  tide  flows  within  the 
cape  about  20  feet ;  upon  the  back  of  the  Cape  it  flows 
only  5  or  6  feet ;  BUlingfgate,  a  precind  of  Eafl:ham, 
is  noted  for  oyfters. 

The  fmaller  inlets  or  harbours  from  the  difcharge  of 
rivulets  are  as  follows,  i.  Upon  the  infide  of  the  great 
Bay  of  Maflfachufetts  (that  part  of  it  is  called  Barnftaple 
bay)  Situate,  a  bad  harbour,  no  confiderable  run  of 
water.  All  the  harbours  in  Barnftaple  Bay  to  Cape  Cod 
are  fliallow,  becaufe  of  a  fandy  flow  flope  of  the  fliore, 
and  the  inland  runs  are  fliort  and  fmall,  not  capable  of 
making  chanels.  In  Sandwich  is  Mill  river.  In  Barn- 
ftaple is  a  fmall  inlet.  In  Yarmouth  a  fmall  inlet.  In 
Harwich  a  harbour  called  Point  of  rocks,  not  fafe.  In 
Eaftham  is  Stage  harbour,  and  Billingfgate,  the  befl:  of 
thefe  fmall  harbours.  2.  Upon  the  outfide  or  ocean 
fide  of  Cape  Cod  promontory ;  Head  of  Pamet,  no  pro- 
per harbour,  it  is  in  Truro,  and  high  tides,  as  anno  1 72  g, 
pafs  over  the  meadows  from  fea  to  fea.  Sandy  Point  or 
Monymoy  in  Chatham,  is  a  good  harbour  for  fmall  veflTels, 


*  Capt.  Southack  in  a  moftfalfe,  therefore  pernicious  fea  chart  of 
the  coaft  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  England,  delineates  a  thorough- 
fare from  the  great  bay  of  Mafiachufetts  to  the  ocean  in  Eailham, 
hear  Sandy  Point ;  no  perfon,  himfelf  excepted,  ever  imagined  or 
dreamt  of  this  thorough-fare  ;  his  dreahi  or  words  are,  "  the  place 
where  I  came  thro'  with  a  whale  boat,  April  26,  1 7 1 7,  to  look  after 
Bellame  the  pirate." 

but 
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but  the  bar  fhifts.  Bafs  river  in  Yarmouth.  Hyanaes, 
the  beft  of  thefe  harbours,  in  Barnftaple,  is  much  ufed. 
Ofler  Bay  in  Barnftaple,  Fahnouth  Bay.  Woodes  hole 
or  cove,  called  Soconoflet;  here  is  a  ferry  of  about  one 
mile  to  Elizabeth  great  ifland;  and  of  about  3  leagues 
to  Martha's  Vineyard.  We  may  obferve,  that  along 
this  fhore  is  a  bar  at  about  half  a  mile's  diftance,  with 
fmall  inlets  •,  within  the  bar  is  water  of  fome  fathoms. 
3.  In  Buzard's  bay  are  many  good  creeks,  fait  water 
rivers,  or  harbours  •,  excepting  in  Rochefter  the  runs 
of  water  that  fall  into  thefe  creeks  are  of  fhort  courfe : 
Agawam,  Wagwagantit  or  Mill  river,  Sipacan  harbour^ 
Matapoifiet,  Acculhnot,  Polyganfet,  and  Coaxit  *. 

The  confiderable  rivers  in  Old  Plymouth  colony,  are 
I.  North  river,  divides  Situate  from  Marfhfield;  deep 
water,  but  veffels  in  a  ftorm  cannot  put  in  there,  the 
entrance  being  rocky.  The  tide  flows  9  or  10  miles  up 
this  river  i  here  fhips  and  other  velTels  are  built  to  advan- 
tage, timber  being  plenty  j  from  this  river,  Bofton  has 
a  confiderable  fupply  of  firewood.  2  Taunton  river  ; 
from  about  17  miles  up  Taunton  great  fiver  on  the 
eaft.  fide  of  Naraganfet  Bay,  according  to  the  late 
royal  determination  of  boundaries  with  Rhode  Ifland,  be- 
gins Plymouth  colony  upon  Taunton  river  •,  the  tide 
flows  up  this  river  from  440  rod  below  Falls  river,  the 
boundary  between  Freetow'n  and  Tiverton  about  25  miles 
to  near  the  mouth  of  Sawamfet  or  Midleborough  river, 
which  comes  from  Afawampfit  pond  in  the  fouth  parts 
of  Midleborough,  and  falls  into  Titiquit  or  Taunton  ri- 
ver ;  in  this  river  and  the  adjacent  townfhips  of  Dightoa 

*  The  fea  line  of  the  late  colony  of  Plymouth  is  about  220  miles, 
but  have  only  one  fea  port  for  foreign  trade,  viz.  Plymouth  :  the 
other  harbours  are  very  fmall,  and  ufed  only  by  filhermen  and  coaft- 
ers:  The  other  New  England  territories  do  much  occed  ic  in  trade, 
although  their  fea  lines  are  much  fmaller  ;  the  fea  ime  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Main  does  not  exceed  80  miles,  of  New  Hampfbire  20  miles, 
of  Old  Maifachufetts  80  miles,  of  Rhode  Ifland  60  miles,  of  Con- 
neaicut  140  miles. 

C  c  2  ?-na 
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and  Swanzey  are  built  goodfhips  and  other  veflels.  3.  Pa- 
tuket  or  Blackftone,  formerly  Nipmug  river,  naviga- 
ble from  Rhode  IQand  boundary  at  Bullock's  neck,  10 
miles  to  Patucket  falls  •,  in  Rehoboth  or  Seaconick  are 
built  fome  good  veffels. 

The  capes,  head-lands,  or  promontories  are,  i.  The 
Gurnet  head,  being  the  north  point  of  Plymouth  bay ; 
it  lies  weft  foutherly  from  Cape  Cod  7  leagues,  and  that 
part  of  Maffachufetts  Bay  within  this  hne  or  courfe  is 
called  Barnftaple  bay.  2.  Cape  Cod,  a  noted  promon- 
tory on  the  weft  fide'of  the  Atlantick  ocean,  in  N.  Lat. 
42  d.  10  m.  lies  from  Bofton  E.  b.  S.  foutherly,  about 
18  leagues :  this  is  a  narrow  long  promontory  ftretching 
into  the  ocean,  and  from  the  pitch  of  the  cape  to  Bu- 
zard's  bay  may  extend  upwards  of  60  miles,  which  with 
a  medium  breadth  of  6  miles,  makes  about  230,000  a- 
cres  ;  confifts  of  the  townfhips  of  Fahnouth,  Sandwich, 
Barnftaple,  Yarmouth,  Harwich,  Chatham,  Eaftham, 
Truro,  and  Province  town ;  thefe  make  the  county  of 
Barnftaple,  3.  Sajidy  Point,  in  the  charter  it  is  called 
Cape  Malabar,  about  10  leagues  north  from  ifland  of 
Nantucket. 

^  Befides  the  promontory  of  Cape  Cod,  the  late  Ply- 
mouth colony  may  be  in  value  of  40  miles  fquare  is  1600 
fquare  miles,  or   1,024,000  acres;    is   in   the  whole 

f  I  am  afraid,  that  by  being  fo  particular  in  the  defcription  of  our 
territories  or  colonies,  1  may  be  found  gu iky  of  an  impropriety,  in 
giving  the  geography  inflead  of  the  hiftory  ;  but  we  muft  conlider, 
tliat  thefe  countries,  young  and  dependent,  cannot  afford  many  ftate 
revolutions,  therefore  our  hiftory  muft  chiefly  confiit  of  delineations, 
and  of  fome  accounts  of  their  various  produce  and  commerce. 

I  {hall  not  be  very  minute  in  the  inland  geography  :  In  my  a- 
mufement  hours,  I  have  compofed  the  ailual  furveys  (as  upon  re- 
cord) of  each  townfhip  and  diftriil  in  the  four  colonies  of  NeW 
England,  into  apian  of  about  3  and  half  feet  fquare,  by  a  fcale  of 
5  miles  to  one  inch.  This  plan,  of  many  years  coUeciing,  and  per- 
fected at  a  confiderable  charge,  is  a  free  gift,  for  a  publick  benefit  to 
the  Provinces  of  New  England,  each  townfhip  or  diflrid  is  to  have 
*  copy  gratis,  to  be  lodged  in  the  town  clerk's  office. 

about 
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about  1,254,000  acres.  In  this  old  colony,  there  are  no 
vacant  or  colony  lands ;  all  the  lands  are  the  property  of 
townfhips  or  private  perfons,  as  granted  by  the  general 
alTembly  from  time  to  time. 

Plymouth  was  called  one  of  the  alTociated  colonies  of 
New-England  before  the  ftrider  confociation  (the  12th 
day  of  the  third  month,  1643)  of  the  four  colonies  of 
New-England,  it  was  an  alliance  like  that  of  the  Swifs 
cantons.  This  colony  affifted  in  the  Pequod  Indian  war 
1637  ;  this  war  was  only  of  a  few  months  continuance, 
and  ended  with  the  entire  redudlion  or  extinftion  of  that 
tribe;  fee  p.  193. 

Concerning  the  ijlands  near  Cape-  Cod. 
The  noted  iQands  are  Nantucket,    Capawock,   or 
Martha's  Vineyard,  and  the  Elizabeth  iHands. 

The  north  fide  of  Nantucket,  or  the  town  of  Sher- 
burn,  lies  in  N.  lat.  41  d.  10  m.  about  10  leagues  from 
the  main  land ;  contains  about  23,000  acres,  the  value 
of  fix  miles  fqiiare,  beach  included  ;  it  is  in  twenty-feven 
proprietorfhips,  but  all  in  common,  excepting  40  acres 
home  lots  to  each  proprietorfhip  j  each  proprietorfhip 
rnay  keep  560  (lieep.  It  is  a  county  of  itfelf,  a  very 
induftrious  people  ;  they  make  fome  dry  cod-filh,  their 
principal  bufinefs  is  whaling-,  anno  1744,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  French  war,  they  had  about  40  floops  and 
fchooners  in  the  whale  fifliery;  13  men  to  a  veffel,  do 
make  from  7000  to  10,000  barrels  of  whale  oil,  per 
annum  •,  their  bone  feldom  exceed  feven  feet.  A  whale 
of  100  barrels,  yields  1000  wt.  of  bone.  In  this 
ifland  are  about  900  Indian  fouls,  of  great  ufe  in  their 
firtiery.  ^ 

Martha's  Vineyard  about  8  leagues  weft  from  Nantuc- 
ket, and  3  leagues  fouth  from  Woods  Hole  in  Falmouth 
upon  the  main,  is  about  20  miles  in  length;  the  eaft  end 
is  about  8  miles  wide,  and  tapers  away  to  Guy  Head,  at 
the  W.  end  3  miles  wide  -,  much  of  the  ifland  is  very 
barren,  being  heaths  aad  pine  land  j  3  poor  town- 
C  c  3  IhipSj, 
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Ihips,  Edgar-Town,  Tifbury,  and  Chilmark  j  about  200 
fencible  white  men,  about  450  Indian  fouls.     With  the 
Elizabeth  iflands  it  makes*  Duke's  county. 

Elizabeth  iflands  lie  in  a  range,  S.  W.  half  way  be- 
tween Martha's  Vineyard,  and  the  fhore  of  Buzard  bay; 
they  make  Buzard'sbay ;  the  largeft  ifland  one  mile  from 
Woods  Hole,  or  the  main  is  about  8  miles  long,  but  very 
narrow,  belongs  to  Thomas  Lechmere,  Efq;  and  Mr. 
Bowdoin's  eftace  ;  it  is  called  Nafhawn  ifland  ;  here  is  a 
good  harbour  Tarpaulings  cove;  on  Martha's  Vineyard  is 
another  good  harbour,  Holms's  hole,  of  good  ufe  to  vef- 
fels  that  navigate  this  chanel ;  next  is  Tinker's  ifland, 
Slocum's  ifland,  and  Cattehunk  iflands,  thele  belong  to 
Slocum,  W^ard,  and  Sanford's  heirs. 

Slocums  ifland  lies  one  league  fouth  wefterly  from  the 
wefl:  end  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  is  in  value  one  mile 
fquare,  it  belongs  to  Mr.  Norton. 

Article  V. 
Concerning  the  old  colony  of  Maffachufetts-Bay. 

THE  old  writers  of  the  hifl:ory  of  New-England  are 
fo  trifling  and  erroneous,  that  the  late  -f  fcriblers 
and  hackney  writers  who  copy  the  affairs  of  New-Eng-  . 
land  from  them,  appear,  by  their  obfolete  and  erroneous 

*  Before  the  Maffachufetts-Bay  new  charter,  all  thefe  iflands  be- 
longed to  the  government  of  New-York  ;  and  the  receiver  of  the 
quit-rents  of  New-York  does  make  demands  of  the  old  arrears  of  their, 
quit  rents. 

f  At  prefent  I  fliall  only  inftance,  Salmon's  modern  hiftory,  and 
the  Atlas  maritimus  et  commerciulis. 

Salmon  feems  to  be  a  Tory,  or  rather  a  Jacobite;  he  vindicates  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  difcovers  a  very  filly  prejudice  againft  New- 
England's  firft  fettlers,  viz.  That  they  came  over  to  fecure  a  retreat 
for  their  brethren,  in  cafe  they  did  mifcarry  in  fubverting  church  and 
ftate  at  home ;  this  is  a  very  idle  furmife,  becaufe  the  firft  fett  of 
emigrants  did  hot  exceed  100  perfons,  and  of  thefe  not  above  6ofur- 
vived  the  firft  winter. 

Prom  Salmon  I  fr.all  only  give  a  few  inftances,  which  at  iirft  fight, 

are 
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account  of  affairs,  in  a  very  ridiculous  light,  and  do  afford 
me  no  affiftance. 

Anno  1625,  Mr.  Conant  and  company  in  trade,  made 
fome  fettlement  at  Cape  Anne,  the  north  eafterly  pro- 
montory of  Maffachuletts-Bay  ;  they  were  moftly  from 
Dorchefter,  and  the  weft  of  England  :  this  gave  rife  to 
a  project,  firft  concerted  in  Lincolnfhire,  of  procuring 
from  the  council  of  Plymouth,  a  grant  for  fettling  a  co- 
Jony  in  Maffachufetts-Bay,  with  a  refolution  that  theprin- 
pal  town  thereof  be  called  Boston,  from  a  lea-port  and 

are  very  ridiculous,  without  any  comment — "  In  Virginia  abundance 
of  cod  fifh — Virginia  is  feparated  from  Florida  by  the  Apalachian 
mountains — In  the  fort  near  Newport  are  300  cannon — North-Caro- 
lina is  a  well  peopled  flourifhing  colony."  N.  B.  It  is  the  fink  or 
naufeous  drain  of  all  our  colonies;  in  all  the  colony  only  two  or  three 
Gofpel  minifters,  very  fickly,  and  very  bad  navigation. — "  In  New- 
England  both  men  and  women  are  put  to  death  for  adultery — Cam- 
bridge univerfity  confifts  of  three  colleges ;"  N.  B.  They  are  only 
three  buildings  (the  fcholars  are  all  of  one  college)  making  three, 
fides  of  a  defigned  quadrangle. — "  The  New- York  forces  againft 
Monreal  were  to  go  by  the  lake  Ontario."  N.  B.  It  was  by  lake 
Cham  plain. — "  Our  Indians  go  naked  in  fummer,  and  wear  deer- 
fkins  in  winter  ;"  N.  B.  They  wear  blankets  fummer  and  winter. — 
*'  Penobfcot  river  divides  New-England  from  Nova  Scotia  "  N.  B. 
The  river  of  St.  Croix,  more  eaftward,  is  the  boundary—"  Hudfon's 
river  divides  the  fouthern  parts  of  New-England  from  New- York." 
N.  B  The  dividing  line  is  20  miles  eaft  of  Hudfon's  river." — His 
enlarging  much  upon  trifling  and  fabulous  things,  to  multiply  flieets, 
and  his  many  obvious  inconfiftencies,  (hew  him  to  be  a  fcribbler,  and 
no  accurate  hiftorian— His  abftrad  of  the  laws  of  New-England,  are 
from  an  obfolete  old  charter  law-book. 

A  few  inftances  of  abi'urdities  from  the  Atlas  maritlmus  et  com- 
mercialis,  printed  London  172^,  fold  to  fubfcribers  at  3  1.  i  5  s.  fterl. — 
•'  New-England  is  four  governments  in  one  charter  — New-London 
colony  — Connefticut  and  New- Haven  colonies,  have  Rhode-lfland 
and  Providence  under  the  fame  jurifdiftion — Turmerick  from  New- 
England — Molt  of  the  towns  in  New-Hamplhireare  fortified.— New 
York  apply  chiefly  to  whale-fifiiing,  and  whale  the  moft."  N.  B. 
They  do  not  whale  in  any  refpeft.  —  "  Merimack  river  rifes  in  Nova 

Scotia. In  the  two  colleges  of  Cambridge  about  400  ftudents." 

N.  B.  They  exceed  100  fcholars.  — "  In  New-England  62  market 
towns,  and  27  fortified  places. — Jerfeys  has  two  fea-ports,  Perth  and 
and  Amboy."  «    „  r      1  r 

JoiTelin,  Hubbard,  and  Mather's  Magnalia,  we  fhall  for  the  prefent 
defer.  ,. 

C  c  4  parha.- 
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parliament  town  of  that  name  in  Lincolnfliire  ;  being 
ioined  by  fome  adventurers  of  London  and  Dorfetfhire, 
they  obtained  from  the  council  of  Plymouth,  March  19, 
1627-8,  a  grant  in  the  name  of  fix  afibciates  and  their 
affigns,  of  all  the  lands  in  New-England  from  three 
miles  fouth  of  Charles  river,  to  three  miles  north  of  Me- 
rimack  river,  eaft  and  weft  from  fea  to  fea:  thefe  fix; 
did  affociate  twenty  more  perfons,  and  March  4, 1628-9, 
obtained  a  royal  grant  with  a  charter,  counterfigned 
Woolfely  •,  it  is  commonly  called  the  old  charter,  whereof 
an  abftraft  is  as  follows : 

King  James  I,  anno  regni  18,  JNov.  3,  granted  hy  pa- 
tent  to  a  council  at  Plymouth  in  Devon^  and  their  affoci- 
ate 5  and  affigns  for  ever,  the  property  and  jurifdi^ion  of 
the  lands  in  America  (called  New-England)  from  40  d. 
N.  lat.  to  48  d.  N.  lat.  and  eafi  and  wejl  from  fea  to  fea ; 
if  not  poffeffed  hy  any  Chrijiianflate^  nor  within  the  limits 
of  a  fouthern  colony  lately  granted  -,  the  quit-rent  to  le 
the  fifth  part  of  all  their  gold  andftlver  ore.  This  com^ 
fany  hy  deed  granted  and  fold  19  March,  3  Regni 
Charles  I,  a  part  of  their  patent  lands  to  fix  gentlemen.  Sir 
Henry  Rofvjell,  &c.  their  heirs,  affigns,  and  affociates  for 
ever,  viz.  All  lands  from  three  miles  northward,  of  any 
and  every  part  of  Merimack  river,  to  three  miles  fouthf 
ward  of  any  and  every  part  of  Charles  river,  and  of  Maf- 
fachufetts-Bay,  E.  and  IV.  from  fea  to  fea,  with  all  iflands 
en  the  eaflern  or  weftern  coafts.  This  grant  was  confirmed 
to  thofe  fix  gentlemen  and  their  20  affociates  by  royal 
charter,  March  4,  1628-9.  The  faid  1 6  grantees  with  all 
fuch  others  as  fhall  hereafter  he  admitted  and  made  free  of 
the  company,  fhall  for  ever  he  one  body  corporate  and  poli- 
tick, hy  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
THE  Massachusetts-Bay  in  New-England.  The 
corporation  to  confifi  of  one  Governor,  one  Deputy-governor^ 
and  eights -n  Affffants,  to  he  annually  ele5ied  out  of  the  free- 
men of  the  company  -,  the  King  did  nominate  for  the  firfl 
year^  Matlh.w  Craddock^  Governor,  Thomas  Goff,  Lieu- 
ienant- governor,  with  18  Affijlants.  The  Governor  may 
•  .  call 
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fall  an  ajfembly  at  pleafure^  the  Governor  and  AJJiJl ants  not 
under  /even  may  once  a  month  meet  to  do  buftnefs.  Four 
great  and  general  courts  or  ajfemblies  of  the.  freemen  an- 
nually^  on  the  laft  JVednefdays  of  Hilary^  Eafier,  T^rimty, 
and  Michaelmas  terms,  whereof  the  Governor  and  fix  of 
the  Affiants,  at  leaft  to  be  f even,*  with  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  townfhips,  to  admit  freemen,  conflitute  officers, make 
laws,  but  not  repugnant  to  the  ftatutes  of  England:  an- 
nually upon  the  laff  Wednefday  in  Eafler'term  fhall  be  an 
eleSiion  of  general  ajfembly  then  convened,  of  a  Governor ., 
Deputy  governor,  1 8  AfpMants,  and  all  other  officers.  Li- 
berty to  tranfport  from  England  any  people,  effeSis,  and 
merchandize  free  of  cuUoms  both  outward  and  inward^ 
for  the  fir  ^  feven  years,  and  quit  from  all  taxes  and  cuHoms 
in  New  England  -,  alfo  for  the  fir§i  feven  years,  and  for 
lA^  years  more,  excepting  the  five  per  cent,  duty  in  England^ 
upon  all  merchandize  imported.  All  born  in  this  country ^ 
or  in  paffages  to  and  from  the  colony,  be  deemed  natural- 
horn  fuhjeEls  of  England  \  the  general  court  may  make  or^ 
ders  and  laws,  conflitute  officers,  may  impofe  fines,  impri- 
fonment  or  other  lawful  correction,  according  to  the  courfe 
of  other  corporations  in  England ;  -f  eftablifhing  of  the 
Chrifiian  faith  among  ft  the  natives,  is  in  this  charter  de- 
dared  to  be  the  principal  end  thereof;  may  encounter  and 
rejiji  by  force  of  arms,  by  fea  or  land,  any  who  fijall  in  a 
hojiile  manner  invade  faid  plantation;  if  any  of  f aid  c  oh' 
fiyfhall  infure  any  fubje£f  of  princes  in  amity  with  us,  they 
fhall,  proclamation  made  in  England,,  be  required  to  give 
fatis faction,  and  make  reftitution;  which  if  not  complied 
with,  faid  perfons  floall  be  put  out  of  our  allegiance  and 
protection,  and  faid  princes  fhall  be  allowed  to  profecute 
faid  offenders  with  hofiiltty — None  of  our  fubjeSis  to  be 
debarr^ d  fifijing  upon  the  coaft  of  New  England,  nor  from 
fetting  up  ft  ages  and  workhoufes  on  fhore,  and  cutting  re- 
quifite  limber  and  wood, 

*  This  feems  to  imply,  that  they  were  to  meet  and  vote  together. 
t  Heje  capital  crimes  feem  not  to  be  included. 

The 
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The  colony  feal  was  an  Indian  ereft,  naked,  an  arrow 
in  his  right  hand,  and  a  bow  in  his  left  hand  •,  thefe 
words  in  a  fcrowl  from  his  mouth.  Come  over  and  help 
US',  and  in  a  round,  Sigillum  Guh.  et  Societatis  de Maf- 
fachujfeis-bay  in  Nova  Anglia. 

To  render  this  hiftory  clear  and  diftinfl,  we  (hall 
here  continue  the  accounts  of  the  incidents  which  hap- 
pened, relating  to  this  charter,  down  to  its^  being  vaca- 
ted in  Chancery  in  1684. 

Anno  1635  feveral  complaints  againft  the  colony  of 
MalTachuferts-bay  being  lodged  in  the  court  of  King's 
bench  ;  a  quo  warranto  was  iffued  againft  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  ;  fome  of  the  com-^ 
pany  appeared  and  difclaimed  their  charter,  others  did 
not  appear,  and  were  outlawed. 

In  this  controverfy  with  Mr.  Mafon,  anno  1637,  in 
Trinity  term  was  obtained  a  judgment  from  the  King's 
bench,  againft  the  colony  of  Maflachufetts-Bay,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  King,  viz.  That  the  King  ftiould  feize  faid 
province,  and  take. their  Governor  Cradock's  body  into 
cuftody;  but  by  reafon  of  the  enfuing  civil  war  confu- 
fions,  the  charter  was  never  taken  up,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  Reftoration,  New  England  enjoyed  a  defirable 
tranquillity  ;  and  at  the  defire  of  their  impotent  neigh- 
bours, the  eaftern  fettlers  were  taken  into  their  protec- 
tion and  jurifdidtiob. 

Upon  the  Reftoration  1661  Gorge  and  Mafon*s  repre- 
fentatives  renewed  their  complaints  againft  Maftachu- 
fetts-Bay  colony,  upon  account  of  encroachments ;  it 
was  chiefly  in  companion  that  thefe  eaftern  people  were 
(as  abandoned)  taken  under  their  proreclion  and  jurif- 
diclion,  but  moreover  Maffachufetts-Bay  colony  con- 
ceived, that  it  might  keep  up  their  claim,  to  the  moft 
northerly  part  of  Merimack  river,  with  three  miles  ad- 
vantage, and  E.  and  W.  from  fea  to  fea,  including  all 
the  fettled  part  of  Mafon's  grant  or  New  Hampfhire, 
and  of  the  province  of  Main  to  Black  Point. 

Anno  i^'js-^t  March  10,  ordered  by  the  King  in 

.  council. 
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Council,  that  Maflachufetts-Bay  government,  fhould  an* 
fwer  the  complaints  of  Mafon's  and  Gorge's  heirs,  con- 
cerning their  being  by  faid  government  unjuftly  kept 
out  of  their  right. 

William  Stoughton  and  Peter  Bulkley,  were  fent  over 
as  agents  J  they  difclaimed  any  title  to  thofe  lands  in  the 
petition. 

The  Lords  of  the  committee  for  trade  and  plantatiohs, 
with  the  Lords  chief  juft ices  Rainsford  and  North,  re- 
ported to  the  King  in  council,  that  the  MalTichufetts- 
Bay  colony  by  their  reprefentatives  difclaimed  any  title 
to  the  faid  lands  in  controverfy;  this  report  was  con- 
firmed by  theKing  in  council. 

After  the  order  of  theKing  in  council,  July  20,1677, 
theaflembly  of  MafTachufctts  Bay   paflcd  an  ad  1679, 
vacating  all  fu:h  grants  as  they  had   made  of  lands  be- 
yond the  three  miles  north  of  Merimack  river.     We 
muft  obferve,  that  about  this  time,  fome  of  the  Maffa- 
chufetts  people,  upon  account  of  the  Indian  trade  and 
fifhery,  removed  to  New  Hampfhire  and  province  of 
Main,  and  lived  for  fome  time  m  a  feparate  ftate  j  but 
from  divifions  amongft  themftlve9,  and  from  fear  of  be- 
ing infulted  by  the  Indians,  they  put  themfclves  under 
the  prote6tion  and  jurildidion  oi   the  government  of 
MalTachufetts  Bay.  1 652,  The  inhabitants  of  NewHamp- 
l}iire,orPifcataqua,  or  Mafon's  grant,  put  themfelves  un- 
der the  protedion  and  government  of  MalTachufetts-  bay, 
until  the  time  of  Cranfield's  being  appointed  Governor 
of  New  Hampfhire.    Prefident  Cutts  and  council,  Sept. 
18,  1680,  were  commiffioned  by  the, King;  before  this 
there  had  been  no  power  of  government  granted  for  that 
territory  of  New  Hampfliire.    We  may  obferve,  that  the 
old  townfhipsof  Portrmouth,Hampton,and  Dover,  were 
grants  of  the  MalTachufetts  Bay  afTembly :  Col.  Waldron 
reprefentative  for  Dover,  was  Speaker  of  MalTachufetts 
houfe  of  re})refentatives. 

Anno  1682,  May  9,  The  King  in  council  further 

inhibits 
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inhibits  the  Maflachufetts-bay  Government,  from  any  ju- 
rifdi(5lion  in  Mafon's  property. 

The  further  account  of  the  difputes  between  the  cor- 
poration of  MafTachufetts-Bay,  and  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Ma- 
ibn  proprietors  of  New  Hampfliire,  we  rejfer  to  the  kc- 
tion  of  New  Hampfliire. 

Anno  1682,  when  a  defpotic  monarchy  was  hatching, 
feveral  towns  in  England  began  to  furrender  their  char- 
ters, by  the  perfuafion  of  Lord  chief  juftice  Jeffries,  a 
perfon  capable  of  any  wickednefs  to  gratify  the  court ; 
particularly  in  Cornwall,  where  are  many  poor  boroughs' 
for  fmall  confiderations  always  at  the  devotion  of  the 
court ;  25  boroughs  brought  in  their  charters. 

Anno  i6§3,  K.  Charles  II,  by  a  meflage  to  the  ge- 
neral  affembly  ofMaffachufetts-bay.defired,  thatincon- 
fideration  of  feveral  *  complaints  entered  againft  them, 
they  would  furrender  their  charter  to  the  King's  pleafure, 
which  by  a  vote  of  general  affembly  was  refufed.  There- 
upon in  confcquence  of  a  quo  warranto  yZnd  fcire  facias^ 
1684,  in  Chancery,  in  Trinity  term,  judgment  was  en- 
tered againft  their  charter,  and  it  was  vacated,  the  co- 
lonies agents  or  attornies  not  appearing. 

Robert  Humphrey,  efq;  agent  for  Maffachufetts-Bay 
colony,  in  his  letter  to  the  Governor  and  Council,  dated 
Inner  Temple,  May  2,  1685,  and  read  in  the  general 
affembly  July  8  following,  f  writes,  «  The  breaches  af- 
ligned  againft  you,  are  as  obvious  as  unanfwerable,  fo 
that  all  the  fervice  your  council  and  friends  could  have 
done  you  here,  would  have  only  ferved  to  deplore  not  pre- 
vent that  inevitable  lofs  ;  I  fent  you  the  Lord  keeper*s 
order  of  June  15,  1684,  requiring  your  appearing  firft 
Day  of  Michaelmas  term,  elfe  judgment  entrcd  againft 

*  A  difregard  to  the  ads  of  trade,  perfecution  of  their  fellow 
ciiriftians,  &c. 

t  Mr.  Humphrey  at  that  time  feems  not  to  have  been  a  real  friend 
to  IN ew  England, 

you? 
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your  charter  was  to  Hand.  When  this  firft  day  came, 
your  letters  of  attorney  neither  were,  nor  indeed  could 
'be  returned  :  accordingly,  I  applied  to  the  Chancery  for 
further  time  •,  where  judgment  paffes  by  default,  there 
may  be  a  rehearing.  Inftead  of  lending  letters  of  attor- 
ney, the  colony  fent  only  an  addrefs  to  the  King,  with- 
out colony  feal,  or  any  fubfcription  per  order ;  therefore 
it  was  not  prefented  ;  I  herewith  fend  you  a  copy  of  the 
judgment  againft  your  charter.  Co!.  Kirk  was  fixed 
upon  by  Charles  II.  to  be  your  Governor,  and  James  II. 
is  faid  to  have  renewed  his  patent  for  your  govern- 
ment.'* 

Henry  Cranfield,  governor  of  the  adjoining  province 
of  New-Hampfhire  is  faid  to  have  been  appointed  by 
Charles  11.  governor  of  New-England  ;  it  is  certain  his 
commifllon  was  never  publilhed  j  if  there  was  any  fuch 
patent,  it  dropp'd  by  the  death  of  Charles  II ;  by  Charles 
Il's  fudden  death, whether  natural,  or  wickedly  procured, 
we  (hall  not  determine  ;  this  affair  wasnegiefted,  and  the 
New-England  colonies  continued  for  about  two  years 
more,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  charter  privileges  |I. 

Jofeph  Dudley,  cfq-,  was  fent  over  to  the  court  of 
England  as  their  agent  in  the  charter  affliirs  •,  but  as  be- 
ing a  native  of  New-England,  and  a  cunning  man,  it  was 
thought  by  the  court  that  he  was  the  proper  perfon  to 
facilitate  and  to  introduce  a  new  adminillration,  or  form 
of  government;  accordingly,  in  April  1686,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Prefident,withacouncil  to  govern  New-England; 
he  arrived  at  Bofton  in  June  following ;  there  were  no 
confiderable  ads  of  government  in   his  time  :  In  De- 

11  Plymouth  colony  had  the  fame  fate  with  Mafiachufetts-Bay  co- 
lony in  the  affair  of  charters ;  Connefticut  and  Rhode-Ifland  colonies 
fubmitted  by  refolve  of  their  afiemblies  to  the  King's  plcafure,  and 
for  two  vears  and  a  half  were  under  the  government  of  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,'  without  being  required  to  furrender  their  charter  ;  upon  the 
Revolution,  as  their  charter  had  never  been  vacated  by  law,  nor  fur- 
rendred,  they  were  allowed  by  the  court  of  England  to  reaffume  their 
charters,  and  continue  in  the  full  enjoyment  thereof  to  this  day. 

cembet 
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cember  of  the  fame  year,  arrives  Sir  Edmund  A  ndros. 
Governor  of  New-England,  with  Nicholfon,  Lieut,  go-^ 
Vernor,  and  two  independent  companies  of  foldiers,  and 
Prefident  Dudley  was  appointed  Chief-juftice. 

The  New- England  charters  being  laid  afide  ;  the  Go- 
vernor and  Council  (6  or  7  perfons,  generally  ftrangers) 
had  the  legidative  and  executive  power  of  government : 
they  a(5led  many  unjuft  and  oppreffive  things  •,  for  in- 
ftance,  in  property,  they  alledged,  that  the  people's 
conveyances  were  not  according  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land -,  and  that  upon  their  charter  ceafing,  their  former 
titles  ceafed  -,  and  obliged  them  to  take  out  new  grants 
or  titles  at  high  rates  and  extravagant  fees;  particularly 
the  King  aiTumed  the  abfolute  government,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  unappropriated  lands,  the  granting  of  lands, 
raifing  of  taxes,  making  of  laws,  with  -the  executive 
part  likewife. 

Upon  the  arrival  in  April  1689  in  Bofton,  of  the  news 
of  a  thorough  revolution  in  England,  there  was  a  kind 
of  popular  infurreftion  in  Bofton  againft  theGovernor  Sir 
Edmund  Andros  and  his  officers,  who  furrendered,  and 
were  fent  home  ;  a  convention  of  the  principal  gentle- 
men of  the  colony  was  held  in  Bofton,  who  appointed  a 
council,  Simon  Bradftreet  Prefident,  or  committee  for  the 
fafety  of  the  people,  and  confervation  of  the  peace  ;  and 
fummoned  a  convention  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people ;  accordingly,  at  firft  meeting,  66  reprefentatives 
of  44  towns  and  diftrifts  were  prefent,  and  May  24, 
there  were  reprefentatives  from  54  places-,  they  refolved 
that  theGovernor,Deputy-governor, Affiftants,  and  other 
officers,  as  chofen  May  12,  16S6,  ffiould  a6l  in  their  re- 
fpediveftations,  viz.  Simon  Bradltreet  Governor,  Tho- 
mas Serjeant  Major-general,  Ifaac  Adington  Secretary, 
Jvohn  Phi]ipsTreafurer,ThomasDanforthFrefident  of  the 
province  of  Main,  etc.  Thomas  Oakes  was  Speaker  of  the 
houfe  of  reprefentatives ;  they  refolved  upon  fix  races  of 
taxes,  whereof  one  rate  was  to  be  in  provifions;  all  this 
was  tranfaited  with  fubmiffion  to  the  king  and  queen*s 
pleafure  when  notified.  It 
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It  was  propofed  by  a  writ  of  error  to  have  a  rehear- 
ing concerning  the  New- England  charters,  in  Weftmin- 
fter-Hail ;  but  this  was  dropped.  There  was  a  bill 
brought  into  the  convention  parliament,  for  reftoring 
the  New-England  charters ;  it  pafied  the  lower  houfe  ; 
but  the  convention  being  diffolved  foon  after,  it  dropp'd. 
Upon  granting  the  new  charter,  the  King  allowed  the 
agents  for  Mafiachufets-Bay  to  nominate  their  firft  Go- 
vernor ;  they  nominated  Sir  William  Phipps. 

The  further  provincial  proceedings  we  defer  to  the 
next  article. 

The  boundary  lines  of  Old  Maflachufetts-Bay  colony. 

The  fouthern  line  is,  i.  With  the  late  Plymouth  co- 
lony 41  miles;  being  15  miles  due  W.  23  miles  W.  18 
d.S.  fee  p.  401,  and  W.  yd.  N.  3  miles  and  half;  upon 
this  line  lie  the  townlhips  of  Hingham,  Weymouth, 
Braintree,  and  Stoughton.  2.  *The  line  with  Rhode- 
Ifland  colony,  from  the  interfeftion  of  the  north  and 
fouth  line  from  Patuket  Falls  to  Maflachufetts-Bay 
fouth  line,  as  fettled  by  agreement  of  the  two  colonies. 
May  14,  1719,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  King 
in  council,  is  W.  7  d.  N.  about  20  miles  to  the  N.  W. 
corner  of  Rhode- Ifland,  being  a  production  of  Connec- 
ticut and  Rhode-Ifland  N.  and  S.  line,  as  fettled  by 
agreement  of  thefe  two  colonies,  anno  1738.  N.  B. 
Here  the  differences  of  variation,  allowed  per  agree- 
ment with  Rhode-Ifland  of  W.  7  d.  N.  and  with  Con- 
nedicut  of  W.  9  d.  N.  occafions  a  notch  of  i  mile  and 
40  rod  in  the  townfliip  of  Douglafs,  from  the  Rhode- 
Ifland  N.  W.  corner  to  the  Conneaicut  N.  E.  cor- 
ner ;  upon  this  line  lie  the  townfliips  of  Wrentham, 
Bellingham,  Uxbridge,   and  Douglafs.     3.   The  line 

*  Maffachufetts  fouth  line  was  fetofF  according  to  the  letter  of  the 

charter,  from  3  miles  fouth  of  the  head  of  Stop- river  in  Wrentham. 

being  the  moft  foutherly  branch  of  Charles-nver  i  it  falls  mto  the 

main  body  of  Charles-river  at  Medfield.  . 

4  ^"^ 
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with  *  Connedicut,  run  anno  17 13  from  faid  JS".  E. 
corner  of  Connedicut,  W.  9  d.  N.  to  the  N.  W.  cor- 
ner of  Connedicut  72  miles ;  viz,  from  faid  N.  E* 
corner  of  Connedicut  to  Connedicut  river  (90  rod  north 
of  theN.  E.  corner  of  Suffield)  38  miles,  and  from 
thence  to  Connedicut  N.  W.  corner  34  miles,  in  all  72 
miles  upon  Connedicut  j  this  line  was  f  fettled  per  a- 
greement,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  King  in 
council:  upon  this  line  lie  the  townfhips  of  Dudley, 
"Woodftock  indented,  Sturbridge,  Brimfielci,  Somers, 
and  Enfield  indented,  Sufiield  indented,  Weftfield, 
Bedford,  Houfatonicks,  No's  3  and  2,  and  Sheffield. 

As  an  equivalent,  for  fome  indented  lands  properly 
belonging  to  the  colony  of  Connedicut,  but  fettled,  and 
for  fome  time  affumed  under  the  jurifdidion,  of  Maffa- 
chufetts-Bay  ;  anno  1713,  the  province  of  Maffachufetts- 
Bay  allowed  the  property,  but  not  jurifdidion  of  fome 
of  their  vacant  province  lands,  containing  105,793  A- 
cres  in  four  feparate  parcels  ;  thefe  equivalent  lands  were 
fold  at  publick  vendue  by  the  colony  of  Connedicut  A- 
pril  25,  17 16,  for  683  1.  New-England  currency  in  16 
fhares,  viz.Gurdon  Sa{tonfl:all,Gove{  nor  of  Connedicut, 
Mrs.  Sakonftall,  Paul  Dudley,  Addington  Davenport, 
Tho.  Fitch,  Anthony  Stoddard,  Wm.  Brattle,  miniiler, 
Ebenezer  Pemberton,  a  miniflerof  the  gofpel,  William 
and  Jofeph  Dummer's  each  one  half  of  a  fhare,  Jonathan 
Belcher, John  White,  W'ill.  Clark,  nearBofton  common, 
John  W^ainwright,  Hen. Newman  and  JohnCafwall,  each 
one  third  of  a  fhare,  Nath.  Gould,  and  Peter  Burs,  each 
one  half  of  a  fhare,  John  Stoddard  and  Eliflia  Williams, 

*  In  N.  lat.  42  d.  2  m.  asobferved  by  the  ingenions,  learned,  and 
inquifitive  gentleman  William  Burnet,  efq;  fometime  Governor  of 
New-York,  and  afterwards  Governor  of  the  province  of  Maflacha- 
fetts-Bay  j  a  worthy  fon  of  the  worthy,  pious,  and  honcft,  tho'  poli- 
tical Bilhop  Burnet. 

t  A  late  petition  to  the  general  court,  or  general  affembly  for  the 
indented  townfhips   of  MaiTachufett's-Bay,  to  be  fet  oft  to  the  jurif- 
didion of  Connedicut  is  idle  and  vain,  becaufe  the  jurifdidion  has 
been  fome  years  fince  finally  iflued  by  the  King  in.  couocil. 
r<.-.  -   -  each 
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each  one  half  of  afharc,  and  to  JohnRead  one  fliare :  about 
40,000  acres  of  thefe  lands  by  the  late  feitlement  of  a  line 
with  New  Hampfhire  fall  into  the  jurifdidtion  of  New 
Hampihire  upon  Connefticut  river  above  Northfield. 

The  weft  line  of  Maffichufetts-Bay  hitherto  is  not  fet- 
tled ;  the  people  of  New  York  pretend  that  their  eaft 
line  is  Connedlicut  river  *,  becaufc  the  Dutch  colony, 
their  predecefTors,  extended  their  pretenfions  fo  far,  and 
had  a  confiderable  trade  in  Connedicut  river  :  but  we 
may  obfcrve,  that  fome  years  fince,  anno  1725,  when 
New  York  and  Connedicut  fettled  their  line,  which  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  the  King  in  council*,  thtir  fun- 
damental agreement  was,  that  this  boundary  line  fhould 
be  at  20  miles  eaft  of  Hudfon's  river,  and  parallel  with 
faid  river;  therefore  naturally  this  line  in  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances  muft  extend  northward,  and  bound  Mafla- 
chufetts  bay  and  New  Hampfhire  provinces. 

The  t  north  and  eaft  lines  have  been  in  continued 
difputes  in  oppofite  claims,  of  MaflTachufetts-Bay  and 
New  Hampftiire.  Anno  1739,  ^^^  ^'"g  i"  council, 
upon  appeals  from  the  judgment  of  commiflioners  (per 
agreement  of  both  parties)  appointed  under  the  great 
feal  of  Great  Britain,  finally  determined  the  fame. 

As  all  difputable  claims  are  now  extinguifhed,  we  may 
reckon  them  as  obfolete;  but  for  the  curious  (antiqua- 
ries perhaps  may  be  an  improper  term  in  a  young  colo- 
ny) we  ihall  give  fome  fuccind  account  of  thofe  claims. 

It  is  frequently  very  difficult,  and  almoft  impoflible  to 
reconcile  the  letter  of  the  boundaries  of  two  old  grants; 
becaufe  generally  more  was  granted,  than  had  been  fur- 
veyed,  or  perhaps  more  than  had  been  difcovered;  there- 
fore the  lines  were  ill  exprefs'd,  in  loofe  general  terms, 

*  Anno  1726  fome  of  the  MafTachufetts-Bay  people  in  fettling- 
Houfatonick  townfhips,  were  arrefted  to  Albany  court  in  an  adion 
of  trefpafs  againft  a  grant  to  fome  Dutchmen  from  my  lord  Corn- 
bery,  Governor  of  New  York. 

t  It  was  defigned  to  refer  the  hiftory  of  this  line  to  the  fe6lioa 
of  New  Hampihire,  but  it  feems  more  naturally  to  fall  in  this  place. 

Vol.  1.  D  d  and 
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and  frequently  interfering-,  which  cannot  be  adjuftcd  but 
by  amicable  voluntary  conv^entlons  and  agreemenrs  of 
the  parties  concerned  ;  to  be  explained  and  confirmed  by 
the  King  in  council,  the  original  granter. 

Immediately  upon  the  royal  grant  or  patent  to  the 
New  England  company,  called  the  Council  of  Plymouth, 
that  Council  granted  to  fir  Ferdinando  Gorge,  Governor 
of  the  fort  of  Plymouth,  and  fometime  Prefident  of  faid 
Council,  and  to  Mr.  Mafon  merchant  of  London,  their 
Secretary,  jointly ;  from  Neumkeag  or  Salem  river  to 
Quenebec  river  along  the  fea  fhore,  and  fixty  miles  in- 
land :  foon  after,  they  had  feparate  grants  of  feparate 
parcels  of  land  ;  here,  we  are  only  to  relate  the  difputes 
with  Mr.  Mafon*s  heirs  and  afTigns,  and  in  the  feclion 
of  New  Hampfhire  muft  be  referred  to. 

Anno  1 62 1,  March  9,  the  council  of  Plymouth  grant- 
ed to  John  Mafon,  efq;  of  London,  their  fecretary,  his 
heirs  and  affigns,  a  tract  of  land  from  Neumkeag  to 
Merimack  river.  Anno  1629  they  granted  to  ditto  a 
trad  *  of  land,  between  Merimack  river  and  Pifcataqua 
river,  60  miles  up  each  river,  and  thefe  to  be  bounded 
by  a  line  acrofs  from  river  to  river.  Both  thefe  grants 
were  joined  in  a  new  grant  1635,  April  22,  from  the 
council  of  Plymouth  to  find  Mafon,  viz.  60  miles  up 
Neumkeag  river,  &c.  and  from  the  entrance  of  Neum- 
keag (a  creek  between  Salem  and  Beverley)  round  by 
the  fea-lhore  to  the  niiddle  entrance  of  Pifcataqua  river, 
up  Pifcataqua  river,  and  Newichav/ennock  river  to  the 
head  thereof,  and  thence  north  weftward  till  60  miles 
be  accompiifhed  ;  and  crofs  from  the  termination  of  each 
of  thefe  60  miles,  to  be  called  New  Hampfhire.  Anno 
1635,  Auguil  19,  King  Charles  by  patent  confirms  this 
grant  called  New  Hamp!l:;ire,  with  power  of  govern- 
ment and  jurifdidion  (as  in  the  Palatinate  or  Bifhoprick 
of  Durham)  with  power  of  conferring  honours. 

*  This  patent  is  pofterior  to  thatof  Mairachu{etts-Bay,i6z8  9,and 
therefore  void,  as  the  lands  between  Neumkeag  and  Merimack  river.  , 
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The  complaints  from  time  to  time  of  iVTr.  Mafon's 
heirs  to  the  King  in  council,  and  the  determinations 
thereupon,  have  been  already  related  in  p.  410 ;  we  fhall 
now  mention  fcme  very  large  private  claims  from  Indian 
grants,  where  both  colonies  of  Maflachufetts-Bay  and 
New  Hampfhire  were  fuppofed  to  be  concerned  in  pro- 
perty as  well  as  in  jurifdidion. 

Anno  1629  the  chiefs  of  the  Indians  of  Merimack  ri- 
ver fold  to  John  Wheelwright  and  others  of  the  Mafla- 
chufetts-Bay colony;  all  that  land  beginning  "  at  the 
end  of  20  miles  N.  W.  from  Pantucket  falls,  and  thence 
running  a  N.  E.  line  to  interfedt  Merimack  and  Pifcata- 
qua  rivers,  and  thefe  two  rivers  to  be  the  bounds  of  it, 
from  that  line  to  the  fea."  This,  together  with  other 
lands,  included  all  the  late  province  of  New  Hampfhire; 
this  claim  was  revived  by  Mr.  Cooke,  and  others  about 
30  years  fmce,  when  fome  Irifli  Prefbyterians  petitioned 
both  Afl!emblies  of  Maflachufetts  Bay  and  of  New  Hamp- 
fhire, for  a  fettlement  or  townlhip  of  lands;  thefe  emi- 
grants are  fettled  upon  part  of  thofe  lands  by  charter  or 
grant  from  the  Governor  and  Council  of  New  Hamp- 
fhire; their  townflbip  is  called  Londonderry  (formerly 
Nuffield)  and  flourifhes  much;  they  area  noted  pattern 
and  example  of  induftry  and  frugality,  particularly 
they  excel  in  the  fabric  or  manufadure  of  linen  cloth. 
May  the  other  townfhips  of  New  England  copy  from 
them  I  This  townfliip  lies  a  few  miles  eaft  of  Pantucket 
falls  of  Merimack  river. 

Anno  1683,  a  large  tra<5l  of  land  called  the  Million 
purchafe,  both  fides  of  Merimack  river  above  Souhagen 
river,  was  granted  by  the  Sachems  of  the  Weymafet  or 
lower  river  Indians,  and  the  Penycook  or  upper  river 
Indians,  to  Jonathan  Tyng  of  Dunftable  for  valuable 
confiderations.  This  trad:  of  land  extended  upon  the 
weft  fide  of  Merimack  river,  from  the  mouth  of  Sough- 
agen  river,  where  it  falls  into  Merimack  river,  fix  miles 
and  a  half  up  faidSoughagen  or  Souhegonack  river,  thence 
N.  20  deg.  weftward,  ten  miles,  thence  in  a  dired  line 
Dd2  from 
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from  the  northward  as  far  as  the  moft  foutherly  end  or 
part  (meaning  I  fuppofe  the  produaion  weft  ward  of  a 
hne  from  the  foutherly  end  of  faid  pond)  of  the  great 
pond  or  lake  commonly  called  Wenapefioche  lake;  ex- 
tended upon  theeaft  fide  of  Merimack  river  from  Bren- 
ton's  lands  or  farm  (in  Litchfield)  fix  miles  in  breadth 
eaftward,  and  thence  running  in  a  dired  line  northward 
unto  and  as  far  as  the  moft  foutherly  end  or  part  of  We- 
nepafioche  lake  ;  neither  of  thefe  weft  or  eaft  lines  to 
come  nearer  to  the  river  of  Merimack  than  fix  miles ; 
an  Indian  plantation  of  three  miles  fquare  is  referved. 
Thefe  lands  were  conveyed  in  feveral  parcels,  and  at 
fundry  times  to  certain  perfons  by  transfers,  anno  1684, 
1685  and  1686  ;  of  which  transfers  fome  were  acknow- 
ledged before  the  magiftrates  of  the  adminiftration  of 
the  old  colony  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  and  fome  before 
thefe  of  K.  James  IPs  reign.  After  thefe  conveyances 
and  transfers  were  confirmed  by  Robert  Tufton  Mafon 
proprietor  of  New  Hampfhire,  April  15,  1686,  fo  far  as 
falls  within  the  royal  grant  of  New  Hampfhire,  at  a  quit- 
rent  of  10  s.  fterl,  per  ann.  when  demanded  ;  they  were 
regulated  into  twenty  equal  fhares,  viz. 

Jofeph  Dudley       Samuel  Shrimpton  John  Blackwell 
Charles  Lidget      WilliamStoughton  Peter  Bulkeley 
JohnUftier  Richard  Wharton    WilliamBlathWayt 

Ed  wardRandolph  ThomasHenchman  Jonathan  Tyng 
John  Hubbard      ThaddeusMacarty  Daniel  Cox 
RobertThompfon  Edward  Thompfon 

and  three  other  perfons  to  be  hereafter  named  and  a- 
greed  upon ;  no  benefit  of  furvivorlliip ;  to  be  divided  as 
foon  as  may  be,  and  each  (hare  may  cake  up  5000  acres 
at  difcretion  for  the  prefent ;  thefe  giants  and  regulations 
were  alfo  confirmed  July  12,  1686  (and  en tred  Novem- 
ber 9  following)  by  Jofeph  Dudley  Prefidenr,  and  by  the 
Council  of  his  Majelty's  territory  and  dominion  of  New 
England  in  America  ;  with  an  addition  of  the  townfhip 

of 
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of  Concord,  Chelmsford,  Groton,  Lancafter,  Stow,  and 
Danftable,  and  12  miles  more  of  land.  ,  This  claim  was 
in  a  manner  revived  about  28  years  fince,  but  foon 
dropt ;  it  is  now  again  revived  by  an  advertifement  in 
the  Bofton  Gazette  of  June  21,  1748.  Thefe  lands  at 
prefent  are  in  the  jurifdidlion  of  New-Hampfliire,  and 
muft  be  claim'd  in  that  province. 

Not  many  years  fmce  Mrs.  Rand  from  New-England, 
heirefs  or  reprefentative  of  Thomas  GofFe,  one  of  the  26 
original  patentees  or  proprietors  of  Maflachufetts-Bay 
grant,' entered  a  claim  in  Chancery  accordingly,  and  gave 
fomedifturbance  to  the  Maffachufetts-Bay  vefifels  in  the 
river  Thames  in  London,  by  entering  a  Ne  exeat  inChan- 
cery  ;  pretending  they  were  the  produce  of  that  colony, 
which  the  26  original  proprietors  had  never  jointly  affign- 
cd  to  the  fettlers ;  but  upon  her  death,  and  none  of  the 
heirs  of  the  other  original  proprietors  appearing,  the  af- 
fair dropt ;  and  the  fettlers  by  their  reprefentatives  in  ge- 
neral AlTembly,  continue  in  quiet  poffelTion  by  pre- 
fcription. 

For  many  years  there  had  been  a  difpute  concerning 
the  north  boundary  of  Maflachufetts-Bay  colony  with 
New-Hampfliire -,  New-Hampfhire claimed,  from  three 
miles  north  of  the  middle  chanel  of  the  mouth  of  Mer- 
rimack river  due  weft,  until  it  meet  with  other  Britifli 
governments  i  Maflachufetts-Bay  claimed,  from  three 
miles  north  of  the  Black  Rock,  where  Merrimack  river 
emptied  itfelf  into  the  ocean,  when  the  charter  was 
granted  ;  thence  running  at  three  miles  diftance  parallel 
with  the  river,  to  three  miles  north  of  the  fork  or 
crotch  where  this  river  firft  receives  the  name  Merimack, 
and  from  thence  due  weft  to  the  South-Sea,  or  to  any  of 
his  majefty's  other  territories. 

*  Anno  1 73 1,  the  general  Aflembly  of  New-Hamp- 

fhire 

*  I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  affair,  that  it  may  fervc, 
by  way  of  inftance,  to  illullrate  the  length  of  time  required  to 

'       '  Dd  3  bring 
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fhire  appointed  Mr.  Rindge  their  agent,  to  foUicit  at 
home,  for  fettling  their  bondaries  with  the  province  of 
Maflachufetts-Bay -,    1733,  the  petition  was  pre  fen  ted  ; 
ly^^,  Jan.  5,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  fent 
to    the  Attorney   and  Sollicitor-general,    this  queflion, 
•*  From  what  part  of  Merimack  river,  the  three  m.iles 
''  limitation  ought  to  be  taken  ?"    March  19,  the  re- 
port  was,  "  From   three  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of 
Merrimack  river."      1737,  April  9,    by  the  confent  of 
both   pardes,  a  commiffion  under  the  great  feal  was  if- 
fued  to  fome  Gentlemen  of  the  councils  in  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  to  hear  and  judge  in  the  affair.   The 
commiifioners   met  at  Hampton  in  New-Hampfhire, 
Auguft  I,  and  gave  their  determination  Sept.  2  ;  both 
parties   appealed  to  the  King  in  council,  and  the  com- 
miflioners   adjourned   themfelves  to  Auguft  i,  1738,  to 
receive  the  King's  pleafure.      1739,  March  5,  the  ap-  . 
peals  were  heard  before  the  proper  committee  of  privy 
council,  and  afterwards  their  report  was  heard  before  the 
King  in  council,  where  the  affair  was  finally  determined. 
Conform  to  this  determination  the  lines  were  run  by  the 
province  of  New-Hampfhire  ex  parte.,  the  Maflfachufetts- 
B.iy  government  refufed  to  join  in  the  furvey  ;  the  line 
between  New-Hampfhire  and  the  province  of  Main  by 
Mr.  Bryant;  the  line  parallel  with,  and  at  three  miles 
(on  rhd  north  fide)  diftance  from  the  river  Merrimack 
by  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  the  line  from  Pantucket  falls  ftation 
W.   jod.   N.  to  New- York  eaft  line  by  Mr.  Hazen. 
Thefe  lines  or  furveys  were  in  May,  1741,  lodged  with 
the  records  of  both  provinces. 

We  come  now  to  delineate  the  northerly  line  of  Maf. 
fachufetts-Bay  province.  The  commifTioners  for  fettling 
of  it,  1737,  put  it  thus,  "  If  the  fame  lands  were  grant-^ 

bring  Plantation  afFairs  to  an  iflue  at  the  court  of  Great-Britain. 
The  affair  of  the  boundaries  between  Lord  Bahimore  of  Maryland, 
and  the  Penns  of  Penfylvania,  is  of  a  much  longer  Handing,  and  not 
a,s  yet  illued. 

"  ed 
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«  ed  by  W.  and  M.  charter,  as  by  that  of  Charles  I;" 
then  this  line  fhould  run  3  miles  north  from  the  Black 
Rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Merrimack,  and  parallel 
with  the  river  to  three  miles  north  of  the  crotch  where 
the  rivers  of  Winnepafiake  and  PemegawaflTet  meet, 
and  thence  due  weft  :  but  if  otherwife,  then  the  line  is 
to  begin  at  three  miles  north  from  the  mouth  of  faid 
river,  and  run  from  thence  due  weft  :  upon  the  appeals 
the  King  in  council  iffued  the  cafe  in  neither  of  thefe 
ways  •,  but  that  after  the  parallel  was  carried  fo  far  as 
the  flexure  of  the  river  at  Pantucket  falls,  it  fhould 
proceed  no  further  ;  becaufe  if  the  parallel  line  were  to 
be  continued  further,  it  would  be  eaft,  and  not  north, 
from  the  river  ;  the  courfe  of  the  river  from  this 
flexure  becoming  north  and  fouth  -,  and  from  a  fta- 
tion  three  miles  north  of  the  flexure  or  falls,  the  line 
to  run  W.  10  d.  N.  by  compafs,  to  New- York  eaft 
line. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  line  parallel  witb  Merrimack  river  be- 
gins at  three  miles  north  of  a  Black  Rock,  to  Pantucket 
ftation,  being  W.  g  d.  S.  by  compafs  27  miles.  This 
parallel  line  paflTes  through  and  cuts  oflFpart  of  the  fol- 
lowing townlhips  of  MafTachufetts-Bay  government,  viz. 
Salift)ury,  Amefbury,  Haverhill,  Methuen,  Dracut,  and 
Nottingham  ;  the  colony  of  MaflTachufetts-Bay  had  ex- 
tended thefe  townfliips  beyond  the  three  miles  north  of 
Merrimack,  not  fo  much  upon  account  of  their  having 
aflumed  the  jurifdidion  of  that  country,  at  the  time  of 
granting  thefe  townfhips,  but  chiefly  becaufe  they  were 
Indian  grants  to  Mafiachufetts  people. 

Mr.  Hazen's  line  from  Pantucket  ftation  three  miles 
eaft  of  Merrimack  river,  runs  W.  10  d.  N.  by  compafs  to 
cut  Conneflicut  river  (i  mile  and  3qrs.  north  of  North- 
field  meeting  hpufe  ;  and  about  10  miles  fouth  of  fort 
Dummer)  53  miles  58  rod;  thence  to  New  York  line  (20 
miles  eaft  from  Hudfon's  river,  36  miles  60  rod,  in  all 
about  90  miles.  This  line  continued  falls  in  with  Hudfon's 
river  6  miles  above  Albany  church,  and  a  little  below  the 
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mouth  of  Mohawks-river.  This  linepafles  through,  and 
takes  off  from  the  Maffachufetts-Bay  jurifdidion,  feme 
parts  of  the  following  townfliips  and  lands,  viz.  Dun- 
flable,  Groton,  Townfend,  *  Iplwich  new  townlhip,  Ca- 
nada to  Rowley,  fome  province  vacant  lands,  Canada  to 
-Sylvefter  and  others,  Canada  to  Roxbury,  Winchefter, 
Northfield,  Fall-fight  townfhip,  Bofton  new  townfhip. 
No.  2,  and  province  vacantlands  to  New- York  eaft  line. 

The  fea  line  of  the  old  colony  of  Maffachufetts-Bay 
does  not  exceed  80  miles. 

The  fuperficial  land  contents  of  faid  colony  we  may 
eftimate  in  this  manner :  i .  Its  northerly  line  in  a  direct 
courfe,  north  fide  of  Merrimack- river,  W.  gd.  S.  to 
Pantucket  ftarion  is  27  miles,  thence  W.  10  d.  N.  to 
New-  York  call  line  are  about  90  miles,  being  in  all  about 
117  miles.  2.  Its  foutherly  line  is  from  Conohaffet  rocks 
to  the  notch  in  Bridgwater,  15  miles,  thence  W.  18  d. 
fouth  to  the  ftation  tree  23  miles,  thence  W.  7  d.  N.  to 
Rhode- Ifland,    N.    W.   corner,    which  is  nearly   the 

*  A  few  years  iince,  the  general  affembly  of  the  Maffachufetts- 
Bay,  was  in  the  humour  of  diftributing  the  property  of  much  vacant 
or  province  land  ;  perhaps  in  good  policy  and  forefight,  to  fecure  to 
the  Maffachufetts  people,  by  pofleffion,  the  property  of  part  of 
fome  controverted  lands ;  accordingly  it  came  to  pafs,  that  upon  a 
royal  commiffion  from  the  court  of  Great-Britain,  to  determine  this 
controverfy,  the  jurifdiftion,  but  not  the  property,  was  allotted  to 
New-Hampfhire,  or  rather  to  the  Crown.  Some  of  thefe  grants, 
called  tovvnfhips,  were  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  feveral  old  town- 
fhips,  V.  g.  to  Bofton  three  townihips,  to  Ipfwich  one,  etc ;  nine 
townlhips  were  voted,  but  only  7  granted,  to  the  defcendants  of  the 
Naraganfet  or  Pequod  Indian  war  foldiers  1637,  called  Naraganfet 
townihips  ;  9  townfhips  were  granted  to  the  heirs  of  the  militia,  or 
foldiers  who  went  againft  Canada,  anno  1690,  and  are  called  Canada 
townfliips.  A  parcel  of  thefe  townfliips,  the  furtheft  up  in  the  coun- 
try, runW.  5  and  half  d.  S.  acrcfsfrom  Merrimack-river  35  miles  to 
Connefticut  river,  as  a  barrier  againft  the  Indians,  they  are  called 
the  double  line  of  towns ;  whereof  No.  3,  8,  and  9,  are  very  moun- 
tainous, rocky,  and  ftony,  not  capable  of  fettlement  No.  4  and  7 
are  the  beft  lands, 

Ac  prcfent  there  remains  in  the  territory  of  Old  Maffachufetts-Bay 
colony,  vacant  or  provincial  lands,  not  exceeding  the  value  of  fix 
townihips  of  fix  miles  fquare  each. 

fame 
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fame  with  Conne<5ticut  N.  E.  corner  24  miles  *,  thence 
W.  9  d.  N.  to  Connedicut  N.  W.  corner  70  miles,  being 
in  ail  about  132  miles.  3.  The  meridian  diftance 
from  the  abovefaid  northerly  and  to  the  foutherly  line 
is  about  47  miles.  Thefe47  mi'^s  multiplied  into  125, 
"which  is  nearly  the  medium  between  the  northerly  and 
foutherly  line,  produces  5875  fquare  miles,  which  are 
3,760,000  acres  f. 

As  to  the  fituation  of  this  American  province  of 
Maflachufetts  Bay  in  New-England,  upon  the  furface  of 
the  terrtftriai  globe;  we  fhall  obferve  that  Boston  the  chief 
town  or  metropolis  of  New  England,  from  the  obferva- 
tions  of  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Thoipas  Robie,  fellow 
of  Harvard  alias  Cambridge  college  of  New  England 

*  This  line  by  a  produdlion  of  about  20  miles  falls  in  with  Hud- 
fon's  river,  about  half  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Efopus  river. 

•f  By  a  late  determination  of  the  King  in  council,  the  province  of 
Maflachufetts -Bay,  has  loft  of  its  claimed  lands,  about  one  half  in 
number  of  acres;  thus  eftimated  ;  the  foutherly  line  of  the  claimed 
lands *difunited  from  Maflachufetts,  is  1 1  7  miles  ;  the  northerly  line 
is  from  Endicot's  tree,  three  miles  north  of  the  fork  of  Merrimack 
river,  31;  miles  to  Connefticut  river,  and  thence  to  New-York  eaft 
line  about  60  miles,  being  in  all  about  95  miles,  whereof  a  medium 
extent  eaft  and  weft  is  106  miles,  this  multiplied  into  55  miles,  the 
meridian  diftance  between  Pantucket  falls  and  Endicot's  tree,  gives 
5830  fquare  miles,  which  are  3,731,200  acres. 

There  are  fome  aftual  furveys  of  extents  which  ought  not  to  be 
loft  in  oblivion ;  as  for  inftance,  from  Merrimack  river  due  weft  to 
Groton  meeting-houfe  are  1  2  miles  ,•  from  Groton  meeting-houfe  (as 
furveyed  by  col.  Stoddard,  major  Fulham,  and  Mr.  Dwight,  by 
order  of  the  General  Aflembly)  toNorthfield  meeting-houfeW.  i6d. 
N.  by  compafs,  are  41  miles  and  half;  from  Deerfield  meeting- 
houfe  near  Conneflicut  river,  a  little  higher,  to  Albany  church  upon 
the  weft  fide  of  Hudlbn's  river,  W.  i  2  and  half  d.  N.  are  57  miles 
20  rod.  From  fuch  aftual  furveys  the  public  roads  may  be  laid  out 
to  better  advantage  than  at  prefent :  for  inftance,  the  prefent  road 
from  Bofton  to  Albany  (this  is  the  road  to  Monreal  in  Canada)  by  way 
of  Springfield,  the  Houfatonicks,  and  Kinderhook  is  about  200 
miles  ;  a  new  and  better  road,  but  not  as  yet  well  improved,  is  via 
Lancafter  and  Nichawog  to  Sunderland  upon  Connefticut  river  84 
miles,  and  from  Deerfield  a  little  higher  to  Albany  are  57  miles,  being 
in  all  only  about  1 50 miles. 

determined 
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determined   it  to  be  in  42  d.  25  m.  N.  lat.  and  *  weft 
from  London  4  h.    46  m.  which  is   W.  long,  71  d. 
30  m. 

The  general  hijtory  under  the  old  charter  adminijiration 
continued. 

This  charter  was  dated  March  4,  1628-9  »  ^y  charter 
Mr.Cradock  was  nominated  their  firft  Governor,  but  by 
reafon  of  his  advanced  age,  he  declined  going  over; 
and  Mr.  Endicot,  Deputy-governor,  but  being  of  no 
note,  he  was  dropped  j  the  company  in  London  chofe 
John  Winthrop  Governor,  and  Thomas  Dudley,  De- 
puty-governor.    . 

Anno  1629,  the  Company  lent  over  350  people,  115 
neat  cattle,  fome  horfes,  fheep,  and  goats  (moftof  this 
flock  died  in  the  palTage)  fix  pieces  of  cannon,  with 
ftores ;  they  landed  at  Neumkeag,  now  Salem,  June  24, 
1629  ;  Mr.  Endicot,  their  leader,  give  it  the  name 
Salem.  • 

1630,  In  April,  Mr.  Winthrop  and  Mr.  Dudley,  with 
fome  of  the  adventurers  and  afTiftants,  many  fettlers  and 
ferV'ants,  provifions  and  ftores,  in  all  17  ihips  were  fent 
over  this  year:  of  the  fettlers  about  100  died  the  firfl: 
year,  and  the  furvivors  -f  fufFered  much  for  want  of  pro- 

*  By  the  fame  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  March  1.5, 171 7,  obferved  by 
Cafiini  and  De  la  Hire  at  Paris  (which  is  gm.  40  feconds  in  dme  call 
from  London)  and  by  Mr.  Robie  at  Cambridge  of  New-England. 
Two  obfervations  do  better  afcertain  the  difference  of  time  between 
two  remote  places,  than  an  obfervation  in  one  place,  and  a  calcula- 
tion only  for  the  other. 

t  Deputy -governor  Dudley,  March  28,  1631,  wrote  home  to  his 
friends  in  England,  "  l^he  i  80  fervants  which  we  had  fent  over,  we 
could  not  avoid  giving  them  all  their  liberty,  tho'  they  coft  us  from 
1  6  to  20  1 .  il.  a  perfon,  not  having  bread  kine  for  a  fortnight.  If 
any  comes  to  this  fettlement  to  plant  for  worldly  ends  (but  if  for  fpi- 
ritual  he  may  do  well)  that  can  live  well  at  home,  he  commits  an  er- 
ror, of  which  he  will  foon  repent  him  ;  we  failed  of  our  expeftation 
to  our  great  damage.     People  of  England,  who  are  endued  with 

vifions. 
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vifions.  After  a  chargeable,  long,  and  tedious  voyage, 
they  landed  at  Salem  •,  they  diQiked  Salem,  and  chofe  to 
fettle  where  the  land  was  better  ;  they  proceeded  to  the 
mouth  of  *  Charles-river  further  up  the  bay;  here  fome 
fettled,  and  called  it  Charles-Town  -,  fome  fettled  at  Sa- 
g'jsriver,  now  Lynn  ;  fome  at  Myftick-river,  now 
Medford  -,  thefe  two  fettlements  are  between  Salem  and 
Charles-Town  ;  fome  from  Charles-Town  croffed  over, 
and  fettled  upon  a  Peninfula,  now  called  Boston,  the  me- 
tropolis of  Britifh  America;  fome  fettled  from  Charles- 
Town  weftward  at  Newtown  and  Watertown  :  fome  from 
Bofton  fettled  two  miles  weft  fouthward,  and  called  it 
Rockfbury,  becaufe  rocky  ground.  Some  fettled  four 
miles  fouch  from  Bofton,  and  called  it  Dorchefter  ;  they 
were  moftly  weft  countrymen.    Newbury  fettled  1635  *. 

Being  fickly,  and  fearing  the  feverity  of  the  winter, 
many  were  difcouraged;  about  100  perfons  returned  with 
the  fhips  to  England,  fome  libertines  went  to  a  fmali 
fettlement  which  had  been  made  at  Pifcataqua  without 
this  jurifdiftion.  From  fetting  out,  April  30,  to  De- 
cember following,  died  upwards  of  200  perfons. 

Anno  1631,  freemen  were  firft  admitted,  and  here  the 
old  charter  law-book  begins  ;  preceeding  May,  1634, 
admitted  about  390  freemen;  preceeding  1641,  about 
4000  fettlers  came  from  England  ;  for  the  twenty  fol- 
lowing years,  the  independent  manner  in  religion  was 

grace,  and  furnifhed  with  means  to  find  their  families  for  i  8  months, 
and  tobuild  and  plant,  let  them  come.  In  the  beginning  of  our  fet- 
tlements we  had  great  ficknefs  and  mortality,  as  well  as  the  fettlers— 
of  New-Plymouth,  which  feemed  to  proceed  from  want  of  warm 
lodging  and  good  diet ;  they  who  landed  in  fummer  died  of  fevers 
from  the  heats ;  they  who  landed  in  winter,  as  thofe  of  New-Ply- 
mouth, died  of  the  fcurvy. 

*  It  was  fo  called  fome  years  before  this  fettlement. 

t  Here  I  could  proceed,  and  give  the  hiftory  of  the  firft  fettling, 
and  progreffive  improvements  of  moft  townfhips  in  the  province  of 
Mafiachufetts-Bay  ;  but  this  would  be  of  too  private  and  confined  a 
nature,  to  be  admitted  into  a  general  fummary,  and  could  require 
the  attention  of  but  a  few  readers. 

fafhionable 
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fafhionable  at  home,  and  more  people  went  home  from 
New-England,  than  came  abroad  to  New-England.  Af- 
ter the  Reftoration,  the  epifcopal  church  of  England  a- 
gain  became  rigid,  and  many  DiiTenters  came  over  with 
their  minifters  ;  thus  Mr.  Allen  was  appointed  minifter 
of  Bofton,  Mr.  Lee  of  Briftol,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Watertown, 
etc. 

The  affiduous  and  well-qualifled  agent  Dummer,  in 
his  ingenious  and  politick  piece,  publifhed  in  London, 
1721,  in  defence  of  the  New-England  charters,  when  all 
charter  and  proprietary  governments  were  in  danger  of 
being  annihilated,  by  a  bill  brought  into  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  of  Great-Britain  ;  he  writes,  "  That  the  ex- 
pence  of  fettling  the  Maflachufetts-Bay  colony  for  the 
firft  twelve  years,  was  about  200,000  1.  fterling  -,  that 
the  fettlers  were  neither  neceffitous  nor  criminals.'* 

TheHiftory  of  their  fuccejfwe  Governors,  is  as  follows: 
1630,  The  company  of  MafTachufetts-Bay  adventurers 
in  London,  chofe  for  their  Governor,  John  Winthrop,  a 
lawyer,  fon  of  Adam  Winthrop,  of  Groton  in  Suffolk  ; 
he  brought  over  with  him  to  New-England  the  proceeds 
pf  an  ettate  of  600  to  700  1.  fieri,  per  ann.  was  almofl 
annually  ele^lc^d  Governor  till  his  death;  he  was  very 
charitable,  particularly  in  diftributing  his  medicinal  Van 
Helmont  noitrums  to  the  poor.  His  fon  was  very  in- 
ftrumental  in  procuring  the  Conneaicut  charter,  and 
was  annually  chofcn  their  Governor  during  his  life.  His 
^randf^n  was  fome  time  Major-general  of  the  colony, 
and  Chief- juftice  or  Judge,  he  died  171 7.  To  his  great 
grandfon  John,  was  dedicated  the  xi^i^  vol.  ofthePhi- 
lofophical  Tran  lad  ions  of  the  London  Royal  Society,  he 
died  lately  in  London. 

16^6,  In  oppoficion  to  Mr.  Winthrop,  Henry  Vane, 
fon  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  was  chofen  Governor  •,  he  came 
eve  an  enthufiallic  rigid  Puritan  ;  his  conduft  was  dif- 
agreeable  to  the  people,  he  was  dropp'd  the  year  following, 
and  Mr.  Winthrop  chofen  as  formerly.  He  was  after- 
'^  wards 
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wards  Member  of  the  long  Parliament  in  England,  and 
executed  as  a  traitor  1662.  aet.  50. 

1645,  Thomas  Dudley  waseiedled  Governor,  Mr. 
Winthrop  Deputy- governor :  Mr.  Dudley  was  born  at 
Northampton,  he  was  a  Puritan,  and  bred  in  the  army  ^ 
he  was  about  ten  years  fteward  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
became  over  Deputy-governor  1630,  and  was  at  times 
chofen  Major-general  of  the  colony  -,  he  died  in  Rockf- 
bury,  July  31,  1652,  set.  77.  His  Ion  Jofeph  Dudley 
fuftained  many  great  and  arduous  pofts.  Colony-agent, 
Prefident  of  the  council,  Chief-juftice,  Member  of  par- 
liament in  England,  and  Governor  of  the  province  of 
Maflachufetts-Bay,  as  Ihall  be  in  courfe  related  more  at 
large.  His  grandfon  Paul  Dudley  efq;  is  the  prefent 
Chief-juftice' of  the  province  of  Maflachufetts-Bay,  of 
long  experience  in  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  province; 
he  IS  noted  abroad  in  the  world,  by  fome  ingenious 
pieces,  relating  to  the  natural  hiftory  of  New-England, 
publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions  of  the  Lon- 
don Royal  Society,  for  the  years  1720  and  1721. 

1 653,  John  Endicot  was  chofj  n Governor,  he  died  1 665. 
1665,  Richard  Beljingham,  a  lawyer,  a  very  old  man, 
was  ele<5ted,  he  had  been  an  affiftant  or  magiftrate  30 
years  before  ;  he  was  chofen  Governor  for  ieven  years 
fucceflively,  he  died  1671,  £t.  80.  He  had  formerly 
been  treafurer  of  the  province,  he  was  very  fevere  againft 
Anabaptifts  and  Quakers;  his  memory  is  perpetuated  by 
the  townfhip  of  Bellingham,  being  called  after  his  name. 
1671,  was  chofen  John  Leverett ;  he  was  annually 
continued  Governor  till  death  1676  in  the  autumn.  His 
father  Thomas  Leverett,  with  his  family,  removed 
1633,  from  Bofton  in  Lincolnlhire  of  Old-England,  to 
New-England. 

1676,  Simon  Bradftreet  was  eleded  Governor;  he  was 
annually  rechofen  till  anno  1686,  the  charter  being  va- 
cated, he  was  fuperfeded  by,, Prefident  Dudley:  upon 
the  Revolution  in  New-England, April  1689,  fubfequenc 
to  and  confequent  of  the  Revolution  in  England,  Nov. 
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1688  •,  by  the  advice  and  diredion  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  tiie  colony,  with  the  other  colony  officers,  as 
eleded  1686  •,  he  reaflumed  the  government,  till  the 
arrival  of  the  new  charter.  May  1692.  This  was  ap- 
proved of,  and  confirmed  by  W.  and  M.  He  was  born 
in  Lincolnfhire,  had  been  a  fellow  of  Emanuel  College 
in  Cambridge  of  Old-England ;  fucceeded  Governor 
Thomas  Dudley,  as  fleward  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  ;  he 
married  a  filter  of  Governor  Jofeph  Dudley ;  he  died 
March  27,  1697,  set.  g^  \  he  was  the  longeft  liver  of  all 
the  firft  planters  of  New-England. 

Some  Ihort  time  after  the  fuccelTion  of  K.  James  II. 
the  charter  being  vacated,  Jofeph  Dudley,  efqj  who  had 
been  fent  over  the  colony's  agenr,  arrived  in  Bofton, 
June  1686,  as  Prefident  with  a  council,  he  affumed  the 
adminiftration  •,  he  was  fuperfeded  by 

The  arrival  of  Sir  EdmundAndros,Governor  of  New- 
England,  in  Dec.  1686;  he  continued  Governor,  until 
fent  home,  with  his  officers,  by  the  Revolutioners  in  the 
fpring,  1689.  He  had  been  Governor  of  New- York  under 
the  Duke  *  of  York  and  Albany  for  feven  years  pre- 
ceding 1684,  when  :he  was  fuperfeded  by  Col.  Dongan 
a  Roman-Catholick  :  anno  1692  in  Virginia  he  had  the 
chief  command,  having  fucceeded  Francis  Nicholfon, 
who  was  Lieutenant-governor  under  Lord  Howard, 
principal  Governor,  difmiffed  -,  Sir  Edmund  continued 
Governor  until  1698,  when  col.  Nicholfon  from  Mary- 
land fuperfeded  him-.  Governor  Nicholfon  returned  to 
England  1704,  and  was  fucceeded  by  the  Earl  of  Ork- 
ney. Here  we  infenfibly  anticipate  affairs  belonging  to 
the  feftion  of  Virginia. 

The  fucceflive  Major-generals  under  the  old  char- 
ter were,  Thomas  Dudley,  John  Endicot,  Edward  Gib- 
bons, Robert  Sedgwick,  Humphrey  Atherton,  Daniel 

*  The  city  of  New-York  was  fo  called  from  his  Englifh  title, 
and  the  city  of  Albany  from  his  Scots  tile.   , 

Dennifon, 
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Dennifon,  John  Leverett,  Daniel  Gookin,  and  Thomas 
Sergeant. 

The  fuccefllve  Secretaries  were,  William  Burgis, 
Simon  Bradftreet,  Increafe  Newel,  and  Edward  Rawfon  ; 
between  the  old  and  new  charters  in  the  intermediate 
arbitrary  oppreffive  adminiftration  in  the  reign  of  James 
II,  James  Randolph  was  fecretary. 

Col.  Ufher  at  the  Revolution  was  Treafurer  for  the 
dominions  of  New  England;  upon  this  Revolution  he 
went  off  abruptly. 

*  Some  fingularly  remarkable  lazvs  and  cufioms  in  the  old 
charter  adminijiraticn. 

Their  enading  ftyle  was,  //  is  ordered  by  this  court, 
and  the  authority  thereof. 

For  many  years  from  the  beginning,  the  Governor, 
Afiiftants  or  Council,  not  under  feven,  and  Deputies  or 
Reprefentatives  in  a  legiflative  capacity  -f  voted  together; 
but  from  long  experience  divers  inconveniences  were 
found  to  arife,  and  it  v/as  enabled  1652,  that  the  magi- 
ftrates  (Governor  and  Council)  fliould  fit  and  vote  apart, 
conftituting  |1  a  feparate  negative. 

The  Governor,  Deputy-governor,  and  Affiftants,  or 
council  called  magiftrates,  were  the  fuperior  court  for 
appeals   in    civil   cafes ;  and  were  the  court   of  oyer 

*  Thefe  minutes  and  common  place  from  records,  and  obferva- 
tions  of  felf  and  friends,  I  hope,  are  exaft,  and  all  matters  material 
may  be  depended  upon ;  but  the  bufmefs  of  my  profefTion  and  other 
affairs,  do  not  allow  me  time  fuflicient  to  reduce  them  into  a  ftrift 
ftiff  method  or  order ;  therefore  they  appear  mifcellaneous,  but  in 
fome  loofe  manner  digefted,  for  the  ufe  of  future  writers. 

t  In  Scotland  before  the  happy  union  1707,  in  their  parliaments, 
the  peers,  commifTioners  for  fhires  or  counties,  and  commiffioners 
for  burghs  or  boroughs,  made  only  one  houfe  and  voted  together. 

H  The  colonies  of  Connedicut  and  Rhode  Ifland  followed  their 
example,  and  their  legiflature  to  this  day  confifts  of  two  negatives ; 
the  Governor  has  no  third  negative,  as  in  the  provinces  ftriclly  be- 
longing to  the  crown;  but  in  the  upper  houfe  or  negative,  in  cafe 
of  an  equivote  he  determines  the  affair. 

and 
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and  terminer  in  cafes  of  life,  member,  banifliment, 
and  divorce.  After  they  were  conftituted  two  diftinft 
houfes,  if  they  happened  to  differ  in  any  cafes  of  judi- 
cature civil  or  criminal;  the  affair  was  to  be  determined 
by  a  vote  of  the  whole  court  met  together.  The  ge- 
neral court  only,  had  power  to  pardon  condemned  cri- 
minals. The  Governor  when  prefent  was  Prefident  in 
all  courts.  No  general  court  to  be  continued  above  one 
year.  The  Governor,  Deputy-governor,  or  majority  of 
the  Afliftants,  may  call  a  general  affembly,  but  this  af- 
fembly  is  not  to  be  adjourned  or  diffblved,  but  by  a 
vote  of  the  fame. 

County  courts  may  admit  freemen,  being  *  church- 
members,  that  is,  of  the  independent  or  congregational 
religious  mode ;  only  freemen  were  capable  of  voting 
in  civil  affemblies  -,  1662  upon  the  King's  letter  this 
law  was  repealed. 

Formerly  fome  townfhips  had  it  in  their  option,  to 
fend  or  not  fend  deputies  to  the  general  affembly.  The 
deputies  of  Dover  and  fuch  other  towns  as  are  not  by 
Jaw  bound  to  fend  deputies,  may  be  excufed. 

The  officers  annually  eleded  by  the  Freemen  in  ge- 
neral (not  by  their  reprefentatives  or  deputies  in  the 
general  court  or  Affembly)  were  the  Governor,  the  De- 
puty-governor, the  Afliftants  or  Council,  the  Treafurer, 
the  Major-general,  theAdmiral  at  fea,theCommifllbners 
for  the  united  colonies,  and  the  Secretary. 

By  an  aft  1641,  the  freemen  of  any  fliireor  town, 
have  liberty  to  chufe  deputies  for  the  general  court  i*, 

*  This  was  too  narrow  and  confined,  perhaps  morefevere  than  ever 
was  praftifed  by  the  church  of  England  in  its  moft  bigotted  and  faul- 
ted periods  ;  the  prefent  generation  in  New  England  are  of  anexten- 
five  charity  to  all  Proteftants,  though  differing  in  fome  peculiar  but 
not  effential  modes  or  ways  of  worfhip. 

t  This  law  was  not  re-enadled  under  the  new  charter  adminiftra- 
tion,  but  by  a  fpecial  aft,  refidence  was  required  ;  by  the  influence 
of  a  party  or  fadtion  averfe  to  a  polite  affembly  well  verfed  in  com- 
jtiercial  and  other  public  general  affairs  of  the  world. 

either 
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either  in  their  own  fhire  or  town,  or  elfewhere  as  they 
judge  fitteft  i  fo  be  it,  they  be  ficenfien  and  inhabiting 
this  jurifdiftion. 

,By  a  law  made  1654,  no  perfon  who  is  an  ufual  or 
common  attorney  in  any  *  inferior  court,  fhall  be  ad- 
mitted to  fit  as  a  deputy  in  the  general  court  or  af- 
fembly. 

Where  the  country  or  colony  laws  are  deficient,  the 
cafe  Ihall  be  determined  by  the  -f  word  of  God. 

Disfranchifement,  and  banilhment,  were  the  ufual 
penalties  for  great  crimes. 

Governor  and  Deputy -governor  jointly  agreeing,  or 
any  their  Affiftanrsconfenting,  have  power  out  of  court, 
to  reprieve  a  condemned  malefadlor,  till  the  next  court 
of  Affiftants,  or  general  court ;  and  that  the  general 
court  only  hath  power  to  pardon  a  condemned  male- 
fador. 

1652  Enaded,  That  a  Mint-houfe  be  ereded  in  Bof- 
ton,  to  coin  filver  of  (lerling  alloy  into  12  d.6d.  and  3  d. 
pieces,  in  value  lefs  than  that  of  the  prefent  Engliih 
coin  by  2  d.  in  the  fhilling;  the  ftamp  to  be,  within  a 
double  ring,  on  the  one  fide  Massachusetts,  with 
a  tree  in  the  centre;  on  the  other  fide  New-England, 
with  the  year  J  1652,  and  the  figure  xii,  vi,  and  jii, 
according  to  the  value  of  each  piece ;  with  a  private 
mark.  Excepting  Englifh  coin,  no  other  money  to  be 
current  in  this  common-wealth ;  ^per  cent,  for  |1  charges 
of  coining  to  be  allowed  by  the  owners  of  the  filver 
brought  into  the  mint  to  be  coined.  Exportation  of 
this  coin,  except  twenty  fhillings  for  neceflTary  ex- 
pences,  is  prohibited  on  pain  of  confifcation  of  all  vifible 

*  At  this  time  the  general  afienibly  was  called  the  fupreme  or  ge- 
neral court. 

f  Our  Bible  in  thefe  times  was  their  body  of  laws,  civil  as  well  as 
ecclefiaftical,  efpeciaUy  in  criminal  cafes. 

X  All  the  New-England  coin  ii  dated  165-2,  though  for  many 
following  years  they  continued  coining. 

II  In  Great  Britain  the  coinage  charge  is  defray 'd  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  for  this  ufe  the  parliament  allows  1 5,000  jC-per  an. 

Vol.  I.  £  e  eftatc. 
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eftate.    Coinage  is  a  prerogative  of  the  Sovereignty,  not 
of  a  colony.     Scarce  any  of  this  coin  now  appears,  with 
all  other  filver  coin,  it  is  drove  away  by  a  multiplied 
fallacious  bafe  paper  currency. 

Befides  feme  fmall  duties  of  impoft  upon  ftrong  li- 
quors imported  ;  and  a  fmall  excifeof  2  s.  6  d.  per  hhd. 
upon  cyder,  and  malt  liquors  retaiPd;  and  tunnage, 
6d.  per  tun,  upon  fhipping;  the  ordinary  revenue  was 
a  poll  tax  or  capitation  upon  all  male  whites  of  1 6  ^t. 
and  upwards,  and  a  rate  of  —  d.  in  the  pound  of  prin- 
cipal eftate  at  fmall. valuations :  thus  for  inftance,  anno 
1651,  the  tax  was  20  d.  per  poll,  and  a  rate  of  i  d.  in 
the  pound  eftate. 

Anno  1692,  when  the  old  charter  expired,  a  tax  of 
10.'.  poll,  and  a  rate  of  30  s.  upon  every  100  £.  of 
principal  eftate,  was  computed  to  raife  30,000^.  value 
equal  to  proclamation  money. 

Anno  1 6:59  a  Court  merchant  is  appointed.  When  a 
ftranger's  aftairs  do  not  allow  him  to  tarry  the  ordinary 
terms  of  the  courts;  the  Governor  or  Deputy,  with  any 
two  of  the  Affiftants,  or  any  three  of  the  Affiftants,  may 
call  a  fpecial  court. 

Several  ads  for  fairs  and  markets  in  feveral  towns; 
for  inftance,  in  Bofton  two  yearly  fairs,  and  a  weekly 
market  upon  the  5th  day.* 

Enadled  a  fmall  body  of  good  maritime  laws  in  27 
it'dions. 

The  ceconomy  of  their  militia  was  after  this  manner. 
All  white  men  of  16  set.  and  upwards,  were  inlifted, 
no  company  of  foot  to  be  under  64  private  men  (fmall 
towns  are  to  join)  no  troop  of  horfe  to  exceed  70  men. 
The  non-commiffion  officers  to  be  appointed  by  the 
commiffion  officers  of  the  company.  The  commiffion 
officers  of  a  company  to  be  chofen  by  a  majority  of  the 
men  inlifted  in  that  company,  to  be  approved  by  the 

*  It  is  not  eafily  to  be  accounted  for,  that  the  Court-merchant, 
Slid  weekly  markets  were  not  re-enadcd  under  the  new  charter-ad- 
mJniftration. 

county- 
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county-court  or  feffions.  All  the  companies  of  one 
county  or  regiment  by  a  majority  of  the  men  belonging 
to  that  regiment  are  to  chufe  a  ferjeant- major  of  the 
county,  the  commander  of  that  regiment.  The  com- 
mand of  all  the  militia  of  the  colony  was  in  a  Major- 
general,  annually  chofen  by  the  General  alTemblyf .  Any 
feven  affiftancs  whereof  the  Governor  or  Deputy- Gover- 
nor to  be  one,  may  imprefs  foldiers. 

To  prevent  oppreffion,  any  perfon  taking  exceflive 
wages  for  work  done,  or  unreafonable  prices  for  necef- 
fary  merchandize  ;  iliall  be  fined  at  the  difcretion  of  the 
court  where  the  offence  is  prefented.  The  kk6t  men  to 
regulate  the  wages  of  porters. 

The  forms  of  their  judicial  oaths  were.  By  the  Name 
of  the  Living,  and  fometimes  Ever-living  God— »By 
the  great  Name  of  the  Ever-living  Almighty  God— . 
By  the  great  and  dreadful  Name  of  the  Ever-living 
God.  Thefe  were  ufed  according  to  the  folemnity  of 
the  occafion. 

Any  perfon  may  view  and  have  attefted  copies  of  any 
records,   the  journals  of  the  council  exccprcd. 

*  Powowoers  to  be  fined  five  pounds.  Jefuits,  or  any 
Roman  Catholick  ecclefiafticks,  to  be  bar:fii-d  ;  if  they 
return,  to  fuffer  death  :  this  law  was  afterwards  extend- 
ed to  the  Quakers. 

t  All  this  is  fully  exprefled  in  a  few  words  in  the  Dorchefter  bury- 
ing place  near  Bofton,  upon  a  grave-ftone  of  Mr.  Athertonj  he  fuf- 
tained  all  thele  commands,  as  alfo  the  officeof  Affifiant  or  ]\''agifirate 
in  the  ftate,  and  Deacon  in  the  church  or  congregation;  the  poetry 
j5  rude,  being  compos'd  in  the  infancy  of  the  country: 
Here  lies  our  Captain,  arj  Mejor  of  Suffolk  <nx:as'u:ithcilf 
A  godly  Magifirate  ivas  he,  and  Major  general. 

Anno  165;,  Cromwell  divided  England  into  eleven  dillri(5>s,  and 
conflituted  a  military  commander  in  each,  by  the  name  of  iVlajor- 
general,  but  this  was  foon  difufed.  At  prefent  in  Great- Britain,  the 
militia  of  each  county  is  under  tlie  diiedtion  of  a  lord  lieutenant,  or 
of  a  lieutenancy  of  the  country. 

*  Thefe  were  Indian  conjurers  and  for  tit  n.e -tellers. 

£  e  'i  Anno 
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Anqo  1656.  None  of  that  curfed  fed  of  hereticks, 
lately  rifen  up  in  the  world,  which  are  commonly  called 
Quakers,  are  to  be  imported :  penalty  upon  the  matter 
lOo  £.  per  piece,  and  40  s.  per  hour  for  any  other  per- 
fon  harbouring  or  entertaining  them. 

1658.  A  Quaker  II  convided,  (hall  be  banifhed  upon 
pain  of  death. 

Penalty  for  playing  at  cards  or  dice  5  s.  for  obferv- 
ing  any  fuch  day  as  Chriftmas  5  s.  profaners  of  the 
fabbath  day  for  the  firfl  offence  to  be  admonifhed,  but 
for  after  offences  to  be  fined.  Drinking  healths  aboard 
of  veflels  20  s.  every  health.  Reviling  magiftrates  or 
minifters  5  1.  or  whipping. 

1633.  Conftables  are  to  prefent  unprofitable  fowlers, 
and  tobacco-takers,  to  the  next  magiftrate. 

No  motion  of  marriage  to  be  made  to  any  maidj 
without  the  confent  of  her  parents.  Births,  marriages, 
and  deaths  to  be  recorded  in  each  town :  to  be  return- 
ed yearly  to  the  county  court  or  feflions. 

The  general  afTembly  having,  received  and  perufed 
a  letter  from  the  Privy  Council  in  England,  with  an 
a£l  of  parliament  12  Carol.  II.  for  the  encouraging  of 
fhipping  and  navigation ;  they  appointed  naval  officers 


II  The  Quakers,  by  their  iimplicity  of  manners,  fair  dealings,  in- 
duftry,  frugality,  humanity,  and  charity  ;  with  good  propriety  give 
themfeh'es  the  denomination  of  Frien'ds:  as  fuch  they  are  at  pre- 
fent much  in  favour  with  the  civil  government  of  Great- Britain  ;  in 
thefe  colonics,  by  an  order  from  the  crown,  they  are  exempted  from 
paying  towards  the  parochial  minifters  dues.  I  muft  not  adduce  this 
as  an  inftance  (becaufe  a  powerful  corps  are  in  the  oppofition)  that  a 
regular  clergy  in  pay,  under  the  confined  (confinement  occafions  de- 
fertion)  difcipline  of  Creeds,  Confeilions,  Canons,  Articles,  &c.  are 
not  of  that  ufe  in  fociety  (from  the  long  experience  of  many  centu- 
ries) as  thofe  not  confined,  but  who  ad:  as  voluntiers  or  irregulars 
not  paid,  but  meerly  as  from  the  Jmor  Patri^  et  Proximi,  they  are 
direded.  Forms  in  religion  are  generally  of  bad  influence,  with  the 
vulgar,  they  pafs  for  the  All  of  religion,  and  are  thereby  diverted 
from  the  ellentials,  viz.  a  good  life,  and  charity,  which  is  brother- 
ly-love to  the  affluent,  and  compaffion  toward  our  neighbours  the 
indigent. 

in 
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in   all  their  proper   fea- ports,   the  tranfadions  to  Bb 
tranfmitted  to  London  once  a  year  by  the  Secretary. 

Women,  girls,  and  boys,  are  enjoined  to  fpin  j  th? 
feledl  men  of  each  tpwn,  are  to  aflefs  each  family,  ^t 
one  or  more  fpinners  •,  when  they  have  avocations  of 
other  bufinefs,  they  are  to  be  deemed  half  or  quarter 
fpinners;  a  whole  fpinner  fhall  fpin  every  year,  for 
thirty  weeks,  three  pound  every  week  of  linnen,  cotton, 
or  woollen. 

Five  years  quiet  pofleffion  to  be  deemed  a  good  title. 
In  commonages  five  Iheep  Ihall  be  reckoned  equal  to 
one  cow. 

1667.  No  licenfcd  perfon  to  fell  beer,  but  of  foqr 
bufliels  barley  malt  at  leaft,  to  the  hogfhead,  and  not 
to  be  fold  above  2d.  the  ale  quart;  not  to  be  mixed 
with  molaffes,  coarfe  fugar,  or  other  materials.  No 
mackerel  to  be  caught,  except  for  fpending  whilft  frefli, 
before  the  firft  of  July  annually.  Surveyors  appointed 
to  view  all  Ihipping  in  building. 

Warnpumpeag  to  be  a  tender  in  payment  of  debt? 
not  exceeding  40  s.  at  8  white  or  4  black  a  penny ;  this 
vv^s  repealed  anno  1661. 

After  a  vote  pafled  in  any  aflembly  or  civil  court, 
a  member  may  enter  his  dilTent,  without  entering  his 
reafons  of  diffent,  to  be  recorded. 

In  all  aflemblies,  neuters,  that  is  filcnts,  fhall  be  ac- 
counted votes  for  the  negative.  Any  two  magiftrates 
with  the  clerk  of  the  county,  may  take  probate  of  wills, 
or  grant  adminiftration. 

in  old  charter  times  the  colony  was  at  firft  divided 
into  the  three  counties  of  Suffolk,  Effex,  and  Middlefex ; 
when  they  alTumed  the  jurifdidion  of  New  Hamplhire 
and  province  of  Main,  and  fettled  compadly  upon 
Connedicut  river,  the  colony,  1671,  was  divided  into 
thefe  fix  counties : 

^  e  3  Coun- 
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rsuffoik 

Norfolk 
I  JEfTex 
c  -<  Pifcataqua 


Middlefex 
Yorkfhire 
Hampfhire 


rBorton. 
g  j  Salifbury  and  Hampton. 
^  j  Salem  and  Ipfwich. 
Y  •<  Dover  and  Portfmouth. 


OJ 


Charledown  and  Cambridge. 

York.  .        ^ 

i^Northampton  and  Sprir.gneld 


^ranfa5fions  relating  to  their  Religious  Jffairs. 

Some  account  of  the  various  fedaries  or  modes  of 
religious  difcipline  and  worfhip  in  the  fcveral  Britifh 
American  colonies,  was  defigned  for  the  fedlion  of  Rhode' 
Ifland  colony,  that  plantation  being  produdive  or  re- 
ceptive of  very  many  fe(flaries :  but  as  the  perfecutions" 
(fo  called)  of  fundry  leftaries  in  the  old  colony  of  Maf- 
fachufettsBay,  is  too  much  and  too  impartially  noted 
by  many  hiftorians  j  I  could  not  avoid  in  this  phce,  to' 
give  a  few  and  matter-of-fad  account  of  thefe  things.' 
I.  Concerning  the  congregational  way  of  religious  dif- 
cipline and  worfhip  as' generally  pra6tifed  in  the  izolonies 
of  New  England.  II.  Some  narrative  of  the  feverities* 
ufed  in  the  Maffachufetts-Bay,  towards  various  fedtaries' 
or  communions  of  rigid  Brownifts,  Antinomians,  Mug-' 
gletonians,  Anabaptiils,  Quakers,  and  *  Witches  -j;-.     • 

I.  II  Some  confcientious  non-con formifts  harafTed  by 
i}iQ  bifhops  courts,  &c.  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  ob-' 
tained  a  loofe  grant  from  the  council  of  Plymouth  called 
the  New  England  company,  of  fome  lands  in  North- 
America  J  they  tranfportcd  themfelves  to  NewEnglandjj 

*  W'itches  are  Enthufiafts  or  Maniacs,  and  may  with  propriety  of 
words,  be  faid  of  the  devil's  communion. 

t  By  the  many  controverfies  in  revealed  religions,  the  feveral 
fe<ris  expofe  the  inccnfiHeRcies  and  abfurdities  of  one  another's  opi- 
i>ions,  and  occafion  the  wife  and  thinking  part  of  mankind  to  regulate 
themfelves  by  natural  religion  only,  and  to  conclude  that  all  religi- 
ons only  are  good,  which  teach  men  to  be  good. 

'ft  See  p.  214,  369. 

and 
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jjnd  at  firft  were  perhaps  *  enthufiaftically  rigid  and 
called  Brownifts-f-,  from  the  name  of  their  apoftle  or 
Jeader>  afterwards  their  indifcrcetzeal  began  to  fubfide, 
and  were  called  ]|  Independents,  becaufe  every  congre- 
gation was  independent  of  the  other  churches,  but  not 
independent  of  the  civil  government,  as  fome  invidi- 
ouQy  reprefent  it.  A  church  confifted  only  of  fo  many 
people  as  could  conveniently  meet  together  in  one  au- 
<]ience,  and  under  covenant  amongfi:  themfelves ;  a  vote 
of  the  brotherhood,  made  and  unmade  their  minifler, 
elders,  and  deacons;  a  minifler  could  not  adminifter  but 
to  his  own  congregation  ;  they  allowed  of  communion 
with  other  churches  in  word  and  prayer,  but  not  in  fa- 
-praments  and  difcipline ;  they  advifed  with  neighbouring 
churches,  but  v/ere  under  no  obligation  to  follow  their 
advice. 

After  fome  time,  they  ftill  became  more  moderate 
and  fociable,  they  converted  the  defignation  Indepen- 
dent, to  that  of  congregational ;  although  they  retained 
the  notion  of  an  independent  fupreme  ecclefiaflic  power 
in  each  congregation  j  they  allowed,  that  fometimes  it 
may  be  expedient  to  have  the  advice  of  fynods  and 
councils :  thus  infenf.bly  and  naturally,  for  fake  of  good 
order,  they  fall  into  the  Prefbyterian  mode;  and  in  h6t 
have  had  fcveral  fynods  appointed  by  the  civil  legiflature. 
J.  In  Auguft  30,  1637,  in  Newtown  was  called  an  uni- 
yerfal  fynod   to  condemn  the  errors  of  the  Rigids  and 

*  Nothing  but  z  religious  heat  or  zeal,  at  that  time  could  have 
withftood  the  feverities  of  their  winters ;  at  prefent  their  winters 
are  lefs  rigid  from  the  country  being  more  and  more  cleared  of 
woods,  and  expofed  to  the  fun,  which  diffolves  their  fnows  fooner 
than  before  it  was  opened, 

t  Robert  Brown  firft  appeared  i  5  So.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  writes, 
tliat  in  1  592,  there  were  in  England  near  20,000  Brownifts. 

II  This  mode  of  religion  feems  to  be  laudable  and  well  adapted  to 
prevent  itnperium  in  imperio,  that  is,  a  church  government  from  COn- 
trouling  the  ftate  or  civil  government.  Cromwell,  a  very  great 
ftatefman,  as  well  as  general,  was  fenfible  of  this,  they  were  his  fa- 
vourites upon  that  account. 

Ee  4  Anti- 
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Antinomians;  Mr.  Williaips,  Mr.  Vane,  and  Mrs.  tjut- 
chinfon  were  their  leaders  i  this  fynod  continued  three 
weeks:  this  occafioned  an  emigration,  and  the  fettling 
of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Ifland.  2  Sept.  30,  1648,  by- 
order  of  the  legiflature,  a iynod  was  called  at  Cambridge^ 
to  eftablifh  uniformity,  they  agree  to  the  Weftminller 
confeffion  of  1646,  in  matters  of  faith  and  dodrine,  but 
compofe  a  platform  of  their  own  for  difcipline.  3.  Anno 
1662  in  the Tpring  in  Bofton  a  fynod  was  called  by  di'- 
redlion  of  the  general  alTtmbly,  concerning  the  right 
that  grand-children  of  church-members  had  to  baptifm, 
concerning  the  confociation  of  churches,  and  fome  othei? 
affairs  of  church-memberfhip.  4.  Anno  1679  another 
fynod  in  Bofton  was  appointed  by  the  legiQature,  to 
confult  what  was  proper  to  be  done  to  remove  the  evils 
which  continued  to  afflidl  the  people  of  New  England ; 
1678,  many  had  died  of  the  fmall-pox;  the  refalt  was, 
that  all  the  churches  fhould  renew  their  covenant.  They 
had  a  fecond  feffion.  May  12,  i68o,  and  agreed  upon  4 
confelTion  of  faith,  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
Independents  in  England,  Odober  12,  1658,  called  the 
Savoy  confeffion  of  faith,  and  feemed  to  renounce  the 
models  of  Geneva  and  Scotland.  5.  Anno  1687  the 
minifters  of  Mairachufetts-Bay  colony,  jointly  Tent  an 
addrefs  of  thanks  to  King  James  II,  for  his  *  indulgence 
or  general  toleration  of  religious  opinions  and  congre- 
gations ;  this  was  fent  over  and  prefented  to  King  James 
by  Mr.  Increafe  Mather;  he  and  his  conftituents  were 
not  politicians  fufEcient  to  penetrate  into  the  wicked 
and  pernicious  contrivance  of  that  toleration.  6.  A-^ 
bout  -30  years  fince,  it  was  propofed  in  the  general  Af- 
fembly  to  call  a  fynod  of  the  congregational  churches 
of  the  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay ;  this  was  refufed 
or  dropt,  becaufe  by  the  ad  of  union  of  Scotland  and 
England,  it  is  provided  that  the  church  of  England  go- 

*  By  this  general  indulgence  Popery  was  craftUy  to  be  introdu- 
ced ;  the  colouy  of  Piy mouth  unadvisedly  lent  an' addrefs  of  the 
fame  nature. 

t  ..  vernment 
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vernment,  in  all  the  Englifh  colonies  was  for  ever  efta- 
bliflied.  Here  the  hiftory  of  New  England  church-fynodij 
muft  terminate. 

All  convocations,  general  affemblies,  fynods,  etc.  of 
clergymen,  by  their  indifcreet  zeal  or  heats,  rather  in« 
crcafe,  than  heal  the  diftempers  of  the  church. 

In  other  articles,  the  New-England  Independents  be- 
come leis  contra(5ted,  and  of  more  extenfive  charity. 
Although  a  church  properly  confifted  of  no  more  per- 
fons  or  Chriftians,  than  could  conveniently  meet  together 
in  one  place,  cemented  by  a  holy  covenant,  and  admit- 
ted into  church-memberlhip  by  peribnal  publick  con- 
feffion  i  at  prefent  they  have  relaxed  of  that  rigidity, 
and  I.  In  many  of  their  churches,  do  not  reqqire  that 
perfonal  publick  confeffional  appearance,  in  order  to  be 
admitted  into  church-memberlhip  j  but  only  a  private 
application  to  their  paftor  or  minifter  to  be  communica- 
ted to  the  church  only,  if  required.  2.  They  admit  oc- 
cafionally  members  of  other  churches  to  the  Lord's 
fupper,  by  letters  of  recommendation.  3.  A  minifter 
may  occafionally  adminifter  the  facraments  to  a  neigh- 
bouring vacant  church.  4.  The  brethren  of  the 
church  at  the  ordination  of  a  minifter  do  not  lay  on 
hands  J  it  is  done  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
minifters  *  of  fome  neighbouring  churches  invited  for 
that  purpofe  i  this  is  a  confiderable  feftival  day  in  the 
townfhip  or  parifh.  5.  A  lay  elder  may  teach  and 
perform  all  offices,  excepting  the  adminiftration  of  the 
facraments, 

^- At  prefent  the  Congregationalifts  of  New-England 
may  be  efteemed  among  the  moft  moderate  and  chari- 
table of  Chriftian  profeffions. 

The  perftcution  of  fedaries  in  New-England,  parti- 
cularly of  Anabaptifts  and  Quakers,  is  not  minutely  re- 

*  In  a  New-England  ordination,  five  diftind  perfonages  or  parts 

are  required,  i.  A  preparatory  Prayer,  2.  A  fuitable  fermon,   3.  A 

charge,  4.  Another  Prayer,  5.  The  right  hand  of  fellowflupi  lomc 

others  ioin  in  the  impoficion  of  hands.  ' 

^  lated 
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jated  here  ;  as  being  only  local  and  temporary  from  the 
wrong  painted  zeal  of  the  times,  without  any  political 
wicked  dpiign  *. 

IF  by  feftaries  are  meant  Diffenters  from  the  general 
mode  of  the  religion  of  the  country  at  that  time  ;  the 
church  of  England  worlhip  was  formerly  a  diflenfion  in 
New- England,  the  firft  church  of  England  congrega- 
tion formed  there  was  in  Bofton  1679',  it  ftill  fubfifts 
and  flourifhes  j  and  befides  a  re6tor  in  the  eledion  and 
at  the  charge  of  the  congregation,  there  is  an  annual 
royal  bounty  for  an  affiftant  minifter,  fometimes  called 
lecturer ;  hitherto,  excepting  in  Bofton,  there  is  no 
church  of  England,  but  miflionaries ;  at  this  time,  anno 
1748  (including  Mr.  Price  for  Hopkinton,  appointed 

*  Mankind  in  a  natural  unpolifhed  flate  is  animal fuperjlittofum : 
this  is  the  natural  reafon  of  the  great  influence  of  the  clergy.  A 
fiery  hot  religious  zeal,  or  franticknefs,  with  variety  of  fymptoms 
or  tenets,  like  ofher  bodily  diftempers,  at  times  becomes  contagious 
and  epidemic,  principally  amongfl:  the  weak  conftitutions  of  ihind  ;~ 
as  bodily  ails  leize  weak  conftitutions  of  body  :  for  inftance,  in 
Great  Britain,  the  Lollards,  Anabaptifts,  Independents,  QuakerSj 
Witches;  this  zeal,  if  left  to  nature,  after  fome  Ihort  time  defer- 
vefces  and  fubfides ;  but  if  ufed  wuh  harfli  violent  adminiftrations, 
that  is,  with  perfecution,  the  diftemper  becomes  more  inte'nfe,  more 
lafting,  and  more  contagious  or  fpreading  :  In  all  religious  diftem- 
peratures,  lenitives  by  long  experience  are  found  to  be  the  mofi 
efficacious  medicines  ;  thus,  of  the  above-mentioned,  fome  have 
difappeared,  the  Lollards  and  Witches;  the  others  are  become  very 
moderate,  tradable,  and  fome  of  the  bell  members  of  the  common- 
wealth or  civil  fociety. 

Ac  prefent  the  differences  amongft  the  various  communions,  com- 
munities, or  perluafions  of  Proteftants  in  the  Britilh  dominions,  are 
not  dofirinal,  or  effential  ;  being  only  different  modes  or  fafhions,  ia' 
church-government,  ceremonies  of  worlhip  and  veftments;  the  Qua- 
ker himfelf,  in  his  old-fafhioned  formal  drefs,  feems  to  fome,  to  be  as 
fuperftitious,  as  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Engiand  in  his  gown, 
caffock,  and  other  pontifical  accoutrements.  For  this  reafon,  the 
civil  government  of  Great  Britain  tolerates,  or  connives  at  all  Proteft- 
ant  denominations  of  Chriftians;  there  are  only  the  three  denomina- 
tions of  Prefbyterians,  Independents  (in  New  England  theyare  called" 
Congregationaliftsj  and  Anabaptifts,  who  take  out  toleration  licenles* 
Speculative  private  opinions  can  never  difturb  a  ftate, 
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but  not  as  yet  arrived)  in  the  new  charter  province  of 
Maffachtifetrs-Bay,  are  feven  miffionary  congregations, 
and  about  200  independent  congregations,  befides  fome 
congregations  of  Iridi  Prelbyterians,  Anabaprifts,  Qua* 
kers,  and  lately  fome  muQiroom  meetings  of  Separacifts, 
difciples  of  iMr.  Whitefield,  and,  as  of  Ihort  duration, 
fcarce  deferving  mention.  ■ 

■  By  the  articles  of  union  of  the  two  nations  of  Great- 
Britain,  May  1707,  the  church  of  England  is  eftablifhed 
in  perpetuity  in  all  the  territories  at  that  time  to  En- 
gland belonging  j  but  before  this  period,  in  all  charters 
and  Governors  patents,  a  general  toleration  for  all  Chri- 
ftian  religious  communities  (Roman-Catholicks  except- 
ed) was  the  ecclefiaflical  conflitution  of  our  American 
colonies,  without  any  preference  *. 

I.  The  rigid  Brownifts  f  arealmoft  extind;  nothing 
violent,  or  out  of  the  common  courfe  of  human  reafon, 
can  hold  long  •,  we  have  already  given  fome  tranfient 
hints  concerning  them;  in  the  infancy  of  thefe  colo- 
nies there  were  many  degrees  of  rigidity,  ||  whereof  fe- 

*  The  minifters  of  the  cCngregational  perfuafion,  or  difcipline,  in 
the  province  of  Mafiachufetts -Bay,  continue  to  meet  annually  about 
tfhe  lime  of  the  anniverfary  provincial  eleftion  of  counfellors  (being 
an  annual  jubilee,  or  feftival,  or  concourfe  from  all  parts  of  the  co- 
lofty)  not  by  affuming  any  ecclefiaftical  authority,  or  combination, 
but  only  by  way  of  friendly  or  brotherly  intercourfe. 

■  .f  True  fincere  Enthufialb  may  be  of  good  civil  ufe,  if  well  point- 
ed ;  I  do  not  mean  Freethinkers  and  Libertines,  who  for  worldly 
ends,  may  adl  the  hypocrite  in  any  fhape  ;  but  fuch  as  make  a  con- 
fcience  of  religion  in  general,  and  of  their  own  way  of  thinking  in 
particular,  and  are  zealous  for  making  of  converts  in  fpite  of  all  pe- 
rils and  fatigue ;  fuch  may  be  ufeful  miffionaries  amongft  the  hea- 
then, and  promote  religion  and  trade  with  them.  This  Enthufiafm 
ought  to  be  encouraged  and  promoted 

■  11  Mr.  Locke,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bold,  dated  Gates,  May  1699, 
fays,  "  I  defign  to  take  my  religion  from  the  Scripture,  and  then, 
whether  it  fuits  or  fuits  not  any  other  denomination,  I  am  not  much 
concerned  ;  for  I  think  at  the  laft  day  it  will  not  be  enquired,  whether 
I  was  of  the  church  of  England  or  Geneva  ;  but  whether  I  fought 
iXid  embraced  truth  in  the  love  of  it.". 

veral 
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veral  were  puritanic  and  fanatical,  of  very  fliort  conti^ 
nuarice.  The  Rigids  generally  *  feceded  from  the  more 
moderate  f,  and  removed  with  their  teachers  or  minif- 
ters  without  the  limits  or  jurifdidion  of  the  colony.  An- 
no 1634,  Roger  Williams,  minifter  of  Salem,  was  ba- 
niihed  becaufe  of  his  |1  Antinomian  and  §  fanatical  doc- 
trines -,  after  fome  removes,  with  his  difciples,  he  fet- 
tled on  the  fouth  fide  of  Patucket  river,  and  called 
their  fettlement  Providence  plantations,  which  name  it 
retains  to  this  day  •,  they  purchafed  it  of  the  Indians,  or 
had  liberty  from  them  to  fettle  there:  an  inftance  of  his 
formality,  is  a  letter  from  him,  dated,  Nantigganfick 
'  24th  of  the  firft  month,  commonly  called  March,  the 
fecond  year  of  our  plantation  (by  way  of  epocha,  or  in 
imitation  of  the  V,  C.  of  the  Romans)  or  planting  at 
Moothifick,  or  Providence.  ■ 

When  the  people  get  into  the  diftemperature,  or  hu- 
mour of  differing  and  dividing,  efpecially  in  religion  s 
they  proceed  to  fubdivifions,  and  fdparations  upon  fe- 
parations.  Anno  1636,  in  the  fummer,fomedifcontent- 
ed  Rigids  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred,went  from 
the  tov/nfhips  of  Newtown,  Dorchefter,  Water'town.;^ 
and  Rockfbury,  under  theii:  leaders  and  teachers,  Homes, 

*  Some  devotees  would  facrifice  their  King  (or  any  other  form  of 
civil  government)  and  country  blindly  to  the  enthufial^ic  fuperftitious 
injundions  of  their  priefts  and  exhorters.  The  laws  of  nature  and  na- 
tions require  the  curbing  of  thefe.  _  .-....• 
-j- The  feveral  feds,  or  communions  of  Proteftants,  feem  to  agree 
in  the  effential  doflrines  of  the  Chrillian  religion,'  and  difFei-  only  ia 
fome  fanciful  modes  and  external  fafhions  of  worfhip."  ' 
II  Antinomians  hold^  that  the  law  of  iVIofes  is  unprofitable  under 
the  Gofpel,  that  juftification  is  without  good  works;  that  morality 
and  good  works  are  no  help  to  falvation,  but  rather  a  hindrance:  fucK 
•  pernicious  dodrines  are  inconfiftent  with  civil  fociety,    and  with 
goodnefs  and  honefty,  or  a  private  life. 

§  The  various  enthufiaftical  modes  at  their  firft  appearance  in  the 
world,  were  frantick  with  a  violent,  indifcreet,  religious  zeal :  they 
generally  agree  in  two  pernicious  articles  ;  i.  They  difclaim'a  civil 
magiftracy  and  temporal  punishments;  and,  2.  Their  own  wild  no-' 
tions  are  by  therafelves  called  impulfes  from  God. 

Hopkins^ 
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Hopkins,  Ludlow,  Hooker,  etc.  removed  weft  ward  to 
a  pleafant country  upon  Connefticut  river,  and  gradually 
made  the  fettlements  of  Hartford,  WethersfieJd,  Wind- 
for,  Springfield,  etc.  thofe  of  them  who  found  their 
fettlements  without  the  limits  of  the  Maflachufetts-Bay 
charter,  entered  into  a  voluntary  aflbciation  or  jurifdic- 
tion  which  continued  until  they  obtained  an  ample  royal 
charter  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II ;  as 
fhall  be  more  fully  related  in  the  fedion  of  Connedticut 
colony  ;  thofe  are  at  prefent  a  moderate,  induftrious, 
well-governed  people. 

Some  of  the  Separatifts  were  concerned  in  the  fettle- 
ment  of  Rhode-lfiand  (it  was  then  called  Aquatneck,  and 
anno  1644,  it  was  called  the  Ifle  of  Rhodes,  or  Rhode- 
Ifland)  1637-8  by  a  voluntary  incorporation  of  i8per- 
fons :  this  belongs  to  the  fcdlion  of  Rhode-Ifland. 

2.  The  Anabapcifts,  at  their  firft  appearance  in  New- 
England,  were  enthufiaftically  troublefome  ;  they  chofe 
among  themfelves  the  meaneft  of  the  people  for  their 
minifters;  they  call  themfelves  Baptifts  by  way  of  ab- 
breviation of  the  name  Anabaptifts,after  the  f  Lollards, 
who  were  the  firft  in  the  Reformation,  followed  the  Lu- 
therans and  Anabaptifts,  |!  fome  of  them  vainly  imagine, 

t  The  Lollards  (fo  called  from  Walter  Lollard,  the  author  of  this 
feft  in  Germany  in  the  i  3th  century)  were  our  firft  ReformerF,  their 
name  is  now  loft,  the  firft  Reformation  being  fubdivided  into  many- 
denominations  :  they  firft  appear'd  in  England,  under  WicklifF,  D.D. 
of  Oxford,  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century;  they  clamoured 
againft  tranfubftantiation,  auricular  confeffion,  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
hierarchy,  and  feveral  pecuniary  perquifites  of  the  Roman  Catholick 
clergy  J  with  fome  enthufiaftical  notions,  viz.  the  church  confifts  only 
of  the  predeftinated,  converting  of  church-eftefts  to  other  ufes  is  no 
facrilege,  neither  publick  nor  private  fuccefhon  is  indefcafiblc,  &:c. 

II  The  Anabaptifts,  a  particular  fort  of  devotees,  firft  appeared  a- 
bout  the  time  of  Lutlier's  Reformation,  and  prevailed  chiefly  in  the 
Netherlands  and  Weftphalia;  their  effential  or  diftinguifhitig  dodtrine 
was,  not  baptizing  of  infants,  and  re-bapti/ing  by  dipping  fuch  as  had 
been  baptized  in  their  infancy;  hence  is  the  denominacioo  of  Anabap- 
tifts ,•  they  pretended  that  infant  baptifm  was  not  to  bs  found  in  the 

that 
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chat  they  ought  to  be  caHecfby  that  name  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  their  baptifm  being  the  only  fcriptural  baptifm: 
they  would  not  communicate  with  perfons  baptized  in 
infancy  only  j  if  occafionally  in  a  congregational  meet- 
ing, upon  a  child's  being  prefented  for  baptifm,  they 
withdrew,  to  the  great  difturbance  of  the  congregation: 
fines  were  enabled  •,  Holmes,  becaufe  he  would  not  pay 
his  fine,  waswhipt  30  lafhes.  Anno  1644  and  1646 
laws  were  made  again  ft  difturbers  of  the  peace  in  any 
church  in  time  of  divine  fervice,  and  againft  raillery  of 
magiftrates  ;  that  all  who  fhall  condemn  or  cppofe  the 
baptifm  of  infants,  or  that  Ihall  purpofely  depart  the 
congregation  at  theadminiftration  of  that  ordinance,  or 
that  Ihall  deny  the  order  of  magiftracy ;  every  perfon 
continuing  obftinate  in  thefe,  after  the  proper  means  of 
conviaion  have  been  ufed,  fhall  be  fentenccd  to  banifh- 
ment.  _  In  the  beginning  they  generally  kept  the  fab- 
bath  with  the  congregational  churches ;  their  firft  fepa- 
ration  to  form  a  peculiar  church  was  at  Rehoboth,  1651, 
and  were  much  perfecuted  all  over  New-England  :  from 
their  church  in  Swanzey,  proceeded  a  church  in  Bofton, 
May  28,  1665,  which  to  this  day  continues  a  very  or- 
derly peaceable  chriflian  fociety:  the  young  vagrant, 
Mr.  Whitfield,  by  hispreachingSjOr  rather  ftrong  youth- 
ful vociferations,  did  draw  off  fome  of  the  congregati- 

Bible :  at  iirft  they  were  moderate  and  orderly;  Luther  requefted  the 
iTuke  of  Saxony,  that  they  might  be  favourably  dealt  with,  becaufe, 
their  notional  error  excepted,  they  feemed  to  beotherwifegood  men. 
They  foon  ran  into  many  pernicious  wild  doftrines :  they  condemn- 
ed all  civil  adminiftration  and  magiftracy;  corporal  punilhments  (as 
a  divine  prerogative,)  they  referved  to  God  Almigiity  ;  they  defpifed 
judicial  oaths ;  diiregarded  the  fcriptures,  pretending  to  a  perfonal 
kind  of  peculiar  illumination;  a  community  of  goods,  etc.  John  Buck- 
hold  a  butcher,  a  native  of  Leyden,  commonly  called  John  or  Jack' 
of  Leyden,  having  embraced  the  Anabaptiftical  feditious  notions,  be- 
came very  popular,  with  a  great  following  ;  the  cry  or  parole  was. 
Repent,  and  be  re-baptized  ;  in  his  itinerancies,  at  Munfter  in  Weft- 
phalia,  be  fell  into  open  iedition,  and  was  malter  of  the  city  for  fome 
time  :  the  Bifhop  by  blockade  recovered  it,  and  Buckhold  fufFered  an 
exemplary  painfullingring  death,  1534. 

onalifts^ 
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bnallfts,  weak  minds,  to  an  Antinomian,  or  antimora- 
Jity  reparation;  this  occafioned a  feparation  amongft  the 
Anabaptifts,  and  their  Separatifts  have  a  diftinft  con- 
gregation under  Mr.  Bounds,  the  leather  breeches- ma- 
ker ;  and  two  more  Separatifts,  minifters  from  the  Con- 
gregationalifts,  are  fbortly  to  be  ordained,  viz.  Mr. 
Croffwell  and  Mr.  Clark  in  Bofton. 

3 .  The  *  Mugletonian  books,  anno  1 654,  by  aft  of 
Affembly,  as  being  full  of  blafphemies  (they  go  under 
the  names  of  John  Reeves  and  Lowdowich  Mugleton, 
who  pretended  to  be  the  two  laft  prophets  and  witneffes 
of  Jesus  Christ)  to  be  brought  to  the  next  magif- 
trate  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  executioner  in  the 
market-place  of  Bofton  upon  a  market-day :  penalty 
ten  pound  for  every  book  difcovered  not  brought  in. 

4.  The  -f-  Qiiakers  firft  appearance  in  NewSngland 
was  1654,  from  Old-England  and  Barbadoes;  their  beha- 
viour was  ludicrous  and  indecent  -,  they  copied  from  the 
Anabaptifts  in  their  moft  enthufiaftic  ftate ;  the  firft  in 
Bofton  were  1|  Mary  Filher  and  Anne  Auftinfrom  Barba- 
does :  they  feem'd  to  join  with  the  Antinomians  and  Ana- 

*  Mugleton  was  a  journeyman  taylor,  he  pretended  to  be  a  great 
prophet,  and  to  an  abfolute  power  of  damning  or  faving  whom  he 
pleafed. 

f  Their  firft  appearance  in  England  was  anno  1644,  George  Fox 
a  riioemaker  was  their  grand  Apoftle,  and  were  called  Enthufiafts, 
anno  1 650,  they  firft  obtained  the  name  of  Quakers  from  their  ofcil- 
Jatory,  or  vibrating  bodily  devotional  aftion. 

11  Women  (fome  women  are  qualified  with  an  agility  or  glibnefs  of 
tongue,  efpecially  in  railing  againft  their  fuperiors  and  neighbours) 
have  ofiiciated as  preachers,  further  back  than  hiftory  reaches;  the 
libylsand  other  oracle  deliverers  v/ere  women  ;  the  oracle  church  or 
fcheme  (a  modern  word  for  religious  fedlaries)  of  doftrine,  the  moft 
ancient  of  Greece,  was  fet  up  after  the  model  of  the  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  at  Thebes  in  Egypt ;  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  was 
the  moft  celebrated  in  Greece,  and  their  top  preacher  was  Pythia  or 
PythonilTa  a  woman:  thus  we  find  that  this  woman-preaching  reli- 
gion is  very  ancient :  what  is  lately  called  by  our  enthufiafts  feeking 
of  the  Lord,  refembles  the  confulting  of  oracles  among  the  an- 
•uients, 

baptlfts, 
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baptifts,  they  had  many  converts  in  *  Salem,  and  it  was 
their  head-quarters.  They  impioiiny  declared,  that  they 
were  immediately  fent  from  God,  and  blafphemouf- 
ly  afTerted  they  were  infallibly  aflifted  by  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit-,  they  defpifed  and  fpake  evil  of  dignities,  oi- civil 
magiftrates,  to  the  great  difturbance  of  civil  jurifdidbion. 
By  reafon  of  their  enormities,  fome  laws  were  made 
againfl:  the  importation  of  Quakers,  and  their  proceed- 
ings;  as  being  obftinate  rogues,  vagabonds,  1656, 
1658,  and  1659  ;  and  as  difturbers  of  the  peace  of  the 
commonwealth,  they  were  fubjeded  to  fines,  imprifon- 
ments,  whipping,  cropping  of  ears  (165S  three  Quakers 
had  their  ears  cropt)  and  baniflimenr,  and  by  aft  of  af- 
fembly  upon  their  return  from  baniOiment,  1659  and 
1660,  three  or  four  Quakers  fuffered  death:  this  in 
courfe  occafioned  a  national  clamour,  and  the  pains  of 
death  were  exchanged  into  thofe  of  being  whipt,  only 
through  three  towns  at  the  carts  tail :  but  upon  further 
complaints  home,  K.  Charles  II.  in  council,  by  order, 
Sept.  9,  1 56 1,  required  the  accufed  to  be  fent  home  for 
trial,  and  all  penal  laws  relating  to  Quakers  to  be  fuf- 
pecded. 

The  people  who  are  called  by  the  ludicrous  name  of 
Quakers  are  at  prefent  noted  for  a  laudable  parfimony 
or  frugality,  moral  honefty,  and  mutual  friendChipi  they 
have  attained  a  conGderable  intereft  in  the  common- 
wealth; peerage  like,  they  are  indulged  with  affirmation, 
inftead  of  a  judicial  oath  ;  and  in  New-England  they 
are  exempted  from  paying  rates  to  the  townfhip  mi- 
niflers.  As  Quakers,  they  call  themfelves  friends  in  a 
peculiar  manner  ;  their  rejefting  that  facred  fymbol  of 
Chriftian  friendfnip,  "  eating  and  drinking  together**  in 
the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  fupper,  is  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for. 

*  In  Salem  and  Its  nelghboarhood,  enthufiafm,  and  other  nervous 
dlforders,  feem  to  be  endemial ;  it  was  the  leat  of  the  New-EngJand 
witchcraft,  anno  1692;  hypocondriac,  hyfteric,  and  other  maniac dif- 
Ofdvrs  j^revail  there,  and  Ipfwich  adjoining,  to  this  day. 
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5.  As  to  the  witchcrafc  fecflary*,  we  fhali  only  mention 
what  happened  anno  1692,  when  a  moft  horrid  inhum^p 
murder,  by  colour  of  law,  was  perpetrated  upon  many 
ignorant  maniacs,  and  other  perfons  affcdred  in  their 
nerves  f,  called  witches.  Anno  1691-2,  in  February,  it 
'began  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Paris,  minifter  of  Salem- 
village  j  from  fomewhat  endemial  to  the  foil,  three  per- 
fons were  afFecled  with  nervous  diforders,  convuifed,  and 
afted  as  if  demented  ;  they  were  faid  to  be  bewitched, 
and  by  Mr.  Paris's  indifcreet  interrogatories,  they 
fancied  themfelves  bewitched   by  his  Indian   woman, 

*  Originally  venefidum,  or  witchcraft,  did  not  fignify  an  explicit 
covenant  with  the  devil ;  but  the  ftudy  of  the  poifonous  qualities  of 
herbs,  and  the fe  herb-women  were  called -venejicf^,  or  witches.  The 
witchcraft  of  our  times  is  a  pavid  fuperilition  and  ignorance,  there- 
fore it  prevails  in  Lapland,  and  other  obfcure  ignorant  parts  of  the 
world.  Some  adore  what  they  admire,  this  is  the  only. true  religion; 
fbme  adore  what  they  fear  :  free-thinking  politicians  affert,  that  de- 
vil-worfhip  is  better  than  none,  becaufe  the  firm  belief  of  fome  invi- 
fible  fiiperintendency,  good  or  bad,  is  tlie  only  check  upon  vulgar 
minds  in  civil  affairs,  wiiich  cannot  allow  of  civil  conviflion. 

t  It  was  an  endemial  dillemper  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  i .  Con- 
vulfion  fits 'were  a  prethognoniic  fign  in  this  dillemperature.  2.  A 
bunch  like  a  pullet's  egg  would  rife  in  their  throat,  a  noted  hyftaric 
fymptom.  3.  Much  troubled  with  incubus,  or  night-mare,  com- 
monly called  being  hag-rid;  for  inftance,  Toothacer  depofed,  "  That 
being  upon  his  back,  he  had  not  power  to  move  hand  or  foot,  till  he 
faw  the  fhape  of  the  witch  pafs  from  his  breart."  4.  Nervous  difor- 
ders, efreciallylf  attended  with  hyftericconvulfions,  leave  the  patients 
or  afiiicled  perfons,  very  weak ;  Mr.  C.  Mather  defcribes  it  thus, 
"  When  their  tormentors  had  left  them  for  good  and  all,  they  lefc 
them  extreme  weak  and  faint,  and  overwhelmed  with  vapours,  which 
would  not  only  caufe  fome  of  them  to  fwoon  away,  but  alfo  were 
row  and  then  for  a  while  difcompofed  in  the  rcafonablenefs  of  their 
thought."  This  may  be  called  a  fubfequenthe6t;c  of  the  fpirit,from 
nervous  weaknefies ;  2.  Pvlr.  Edwards  of  Northampton  mentions  the 
fame  confequential  diforder,  upon  the  going  off  of  the  pourings  out 
of  the  Spirit,  endemial  there.  The  pourings  out  of  the  Spirit  which 
have  at  times  beenepidemick  in  Northampton  upon  Connefticut  ri- 
ver belong  to  this  tribe  of  nervous  diforder:,  as  we  fhall  hereafter 
evince.  The  fugillations,  that  is,  the  black  and  blue  fpots  in  their 
Ikin,  wcr,e  called  the  devil's  nip,  pinch,  or  gripe;  whereas  they  were 
only  fcorbutic  flains,  incident  to  aged  perfons. 
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and   feme  neighbouring  ngly  old  women,  who   from 
their  difmal  afpeft  were  called  witches  ;  and  by  the  end 
of  May  1692,  about  100  perfons  were  imprifoned  upon 
fhat  account :  about   this  time  Sir  William  Phipps  ar- 
rived Governor,   and  June   2,  for  their  trial  a  fpecial 
commiflion  of  oyer  and  terminer  was  iffued  to  Lieute- 
nant-governor   Stoughton,   Major    Saltonftall,    Major 
Richards,   Major  Gidney,  Mr.  Wait  Winthrop,  Capt. 
Samuel  Sewall,  and  Mr.  Sergeant-,  thus  19  were  hang- 
ed, one  pi-effed  to  death  -,  fome  died  in  prifon  ;  in  all  5 
men,  and  2  3  women  had  been  condemned-,  not  any  of  the 
CO  who  confefled  themfelves  witches,  fuffered  death  ; 
Mr.  George  Burroughs,  minifter  of  Falm.outh,  who  had 
left  his  former  miniftry  in  Salem,  was  one  in  this  facri- 
fice,  perhaps  in  refentment;  none  of  the  executed  con- 
feffed  guilt,  many   of   them  were  pious  perfons :  after 
thefe  twenty  difmal  deaths,  many  of  the  very  popiilar, 
but  very  weak  minifters  or  clergy,  addrefTtd  Sir  William 
Phipps,  a  very  weak  Governor,  with  thanks  far_  what 
was  already  done,  and  exhorting  to  proceed. 

The  accufers  were  fome  perfons  faid  to  have  the 
fpeftral  fight,  and  fome  confeffing  witches-,  but  over- 
awing their  parts,  fome  of  Gov.  Phipps's,  and  of  the 
Rev  Mr.  Mather's  relations  and  friends  being  acculed  •, 
as  alfo  fome  of  the  accufed  good  Chriaians,  and  of  good 
eftates,  arreiled  the  accufers  in  high  adions  for  oeta- 
mation  -,  this  put  a  flop  to  accufations,  and  in  the  fupe- 
rior  court,  Jan.  1692-3,  of  56  bills  which  were  preferred 
ap-ainft  witches,  the  Grand  Jury  brought  in  30  ignora- 
n?us  •,  and  of  the  remaining  26  the  Petty  Jury  convided 
only  three,  who  were  afterwards  pardoned  ;  accufations 
were  difregarded,  and  upon  Sir  William  Phipps  s  goincr 
home,  at  this  time  about  150  were  in  prifjn,  and  20 
more  accufed  ;  they  were  all  difcharged,  paying  30  s 
each,  to  the  Attorney-General. 

Many  of  the  confeffing  witches  figned  a  paper,  import 
ina  that  moft  of  their  confeffions  were  only  affenting  U 
or'' repeating  what  they  were  direded  to -,  being  wea 
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in  mind,  and  under  terror,  from  the  putting  to  death  ail 
perfons  accufed,  who  did  not  confefs  :  In  Decqjmber 
1696  a  general  faft  was  appointed  by  the  affembly, 
praying  that  God  would  pardon  all  the  errors  of  his 
fervants  and  people,  in  a  late  tragedy  rai fed  amongft  us 
by  Satan  and  his  inftruments  ;  at  this  faft  Judge  Sewall 
and  fcveral  of  the  jury,  gave  in  papers  figned,  heartily 
afking  forgivenefs  of  all,  and  declaring  that  they  would 
not  do  fuch  things  again  for  the  whole  world.  When 
this  perfecution  ceafed,  no  more  witchcraft  was  heard  of. 

May  thofe  over-zealous  provincial  miftakes  in  the 
warfare  againft  the  devils  and  auxiliaries,  be  buried  in  ob- 
livion ;  efpecially  confideringan  aft  of  parliament  1736, 
procured  by  the  late  good  Lord  Talbot,  has  effedually 
liberated  the  dominions  of  Great-Britain  from  all  bug- 
bears of  this  kind ;  by  this  act  "  no  profecution  (hall 
*'  be  commenced,  or  carried  en  againft  any  perfon  for. 
*'  witchcraft,  forcery,  enchantment,  or  conjuration,  or 
"  for  charging  another  with  any  fuch  offence:  if  any 
"  perfon  Ihall  pretend  to  exer.cife  or  ufe  any  of  the  a- 
*'  bove,  or  tell  fortunes,  or  from  occult  arts  pretend  to 
"  difcover  ftolen  goods  -,  penalty  one  years  imprifon- 
"  ment,  and  once  in  every  quarter  of  the  faid  year  to 
"  ftandon  fome  market-day  in  the  pillory." 

Perhaps  I  am  already  too  tedious  in  the  paragraphs 
concerning  the  various  religious  fedaries  that  have  ap- 
peared in  New-England,  therefore  fliail  wave  two  late  re- 
ligious appearances  to  the  feftion  of  Rhode-Idand,  tho* 
falling  within  the  period  of  the  new  charter  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Maflachufetts-Bay  province-,  I  mean  the  North- 
hampton converlions,  or  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  an- 
no 1735,  this  enthufiafm  muft  have  ipread  (rhey  were 
in  the  tribe  ofenthufiafts  convulfionanes*)  if  fome  felo 
<le  fe,  and  other  flagrant  diforders  had  not  expofed  them; 
2.  The  followers  of  Mr.  Whiiefield,  anador,  or  perfo- 

*  Such  were  the  Sevennes,  or  French  Prophets  about  40  years 
fince,  and  at  prefent  in  France  the  Devotees  of  I'Abbq  Paris. 
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iiated  enthufiafb,  endued  with  a  proper  genius  of  low 
action  •,  he  firft  appeared  in  New-England,  anno  1740  ; 
his  followers  hitherto,  1748,  are  not  all  returned  to  their 
right  minds  ;  very  lately  in  the  town  of  Bofton  was  or- 
dained a  country  fhoemaker,  and  reinftalled  a  renegado 
from  a  country  parifh,  to  encourage  thisfeparation,  or 
enthufiaftic  divifions. 

I  now  proceed  to  fome  geographical  account  of  the 
old  colony  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  j  their  mountains  or 
hills,  rivers,  and  fea-ports. 

Mountainous  parts  may  be  clafTed  into  mountains  or 
hills,  and  continued  high  fpringy  lands  ;  thefe  with  ri- 
vers, bays,  and  promontories  are  permanent:  therefore 
a  proper  bafis  in  the  defcription  of  a  country  called  its 
geography  j  as  this  with  chronology  are  the  bafis  of  hi- 
itory. 

The  great  Blue  Hill,  12  miles  S.  S.  W.  from  Boflon, 
with  a  continued  ridge  of  hills  running  eaftward  to  Bof- 
ton bay ;  upon  this  hill  the  townfhips  of  Milton,  Brain- 
tree,  and  Stoughton  meet  •,  the  fummit  of  this  hill  is  very 
proper  for  a  beacon  in  cafe  of  any  fudden  invafion  by 
an  enemy  ;  from  thence  a  fire  and  great  fmoak  may  be 
*  vifible  to  feven  eighths  of  the  province  ;  in  a  clear 
day  from  it  are  diftindlly  to  be  feen,  Pigeon-Hill,  N.  E. 
eaflerly  about  40  m.iles,  a  noted  land-mark  upon  Cape- 
Anne,  the  northern  promontory  of  Maffachufetts  Bay  j 
^  the  great  Watchufer,  the  great  Menadnock  f,  Wate- 
ticks,  and  other  noted  mountains.  The  great  Watchu- 
fet  hill  in  Rutland,  lies  W.  N.  W.  northerly  about  50 
miles.  The  grand  Menadnock  in  wafte  lands  of  the  pro- 

*  Some  years  fince  by  direftion  of  Col.Byfield  of  Briftol,  from 
great  fmoak  made  upon  this  great  Blue  Hili,  Mount-Hope  in  Bri- 
ftol  was  found  to  bear  S.  by  W.  and  by  eftimation  45  miles  diredl. 

t  The  Wateticks  are  partly  in  the  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay, 
partly  in  the  province  of  New  Hamplhire,  and  lie  eaft  of  a  townfhip 
granted  to  Ipfwich. 
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vlnce  bf  New-Hampfhire,   lies  about  20  miles  fui  thcr 
N.  than  Watchufets. 

From  the  high  lands  at  the  meeting-houfe  of  old 
Rutland  diftrid  near  the  Watchufet  hills,  are  the  follow- 
ing bearings. 

Great  Watchufet  hill,  N.  E.  half  N. 
Eaft  end  of  Wateticks,  N.  N.  E.  northerly. 
Great  Menadnock,  N.  half  W. 
Mount  Tom  in  Northampton,  W.  b.  N.  half  W. 
Mount  Tobit  in  Sunderland,  W.  N.  W. 
Middle  of  Northfield  hills— N.  W. 
Thefe  are  only  general  expreffions  of  what  I  obferved 
by    a   pocket- compafs ;  and  as  a  Ipecimen,  how  with 
proper  compaffes  or  needles  from  feveral  well  concerted 
places  of  obfervation,  and  with  adual  particular  furveys 
compared  and  adjufted,  an  exa6l  plan    of  the  country 
(for  utility  or  amufement)   may  be  obtained  ;  I    have 
employed  fome  vacant,  and  fometimes  borrowed,    time 
in  this  affair  j  which  I  dcfign  as  a  prefent  to  the  pro- 
vince. 

Upon  or  near  the  river  Merimack,  there  are  feveral 
mountains  or  hills  on  its  weft  fide  ;  viz.  Anahoufick, 
Oncanouir,  etc.  but  are  not  within  thejurifdidion  of  this 
province,  and  by  a  late  determination  of  the  King  in 
council,  they  belong  to  the  jurifdidion  of  New-Hamp- 
fhire. 

Upon  or  near  the  great  river  of  Conne6licut  in  this 
colony,  are  the  following  mountains.  In  Sunderland  E. 
fide  of  Connedicut  river,  is  Mount  Tobit,  a  groupe  of 
hills  -,  and  oppofite  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river,  in  the 
fouth  parts  of  Deerfield,  are  the  two  Sugar-loaves,  or 
Pikes  of  Deerfield — About  12  miles  lower  upon  the  eaft 
fide  of  this  river  in  Hadley,  is  Mounr-Hnlyhock,  a 
ridge  of  mountains,  running  8  or  9  miles  N.  E.  trom 
the  river ;  here  I  did  take  the  bearings  of  all  the  moun- 
tains and  high  lands,  fo  far  as  the  naked  eye  could  reach, 
which  I  do  not  infert,  as  minutenefs  is  not  confiftent 
with  the  charader  of  a  fummary :  oppofite  to  this 
F'f^  (leaving 
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(leaving  only  a  pafTage  or  chanel  for  the  river)  on  the 
weft  fide  in  Northampton  is  mount  Tom,  a  fhort  ridge 
of  mountains,  running  in  the  fame  direction.  The  hills 
and  mountair;s  higher  up  the  river  belong  to  the  fec- 
tion  oi  the  province  of  New  Hamplliire,  as  do  the  moun- 
tains noted  in  Hazen,  W.  lod.  N.  divifional  line  be- 
tween Maffachufetts  Bay  andNew  Hampfhire  provinces. 
At  15  to  20  miles  diftance  weft  ofConnedicut  river 
is  a  long  ridge  of  hills  called  the  Weftfield  Mountains. 
There  is  a  confiderable  range  of  mountains  7  miles  eaft 
of  Houfaconick  river,  another  ridge  7  miles  weft  of 
Houfatonick  ;  this  laft  is  in  the  province  of  Nev/  York. 
The  Weftfield  and  Houfatonick  mountains  render  the 
old  road  from  Bofton  to  Albany  not  fo  commodious,  as 
a  late  projefted  road,  via  Deerfield. 

•  Much   elevated   high    springy   lands  1  I  Ihall 


*  Such  are,  bat  in  a  much  more  extended  manner  as  to  courfes 
and  great  lengths,  J.  In  Europe,  in  Switzerland  of  the  Alps,  within 
afmall  compais  are  the  fountains  of  three  great  and  very  long  ri- 
vers ;  I .  The  Danube,  which  running  eaiterly  through  the  circles'of 
Swabia,  Bavaria,  and  Auftria  of  Germany ;  through  Tranfylvania, 
and  the  Turkifh  dominions  in  Europe,  empties  ordifembogues  intothe 
Black  Sea  in  Bulgaria  of  Turky.  2.  The  Rhine,  which  running  north- 
erly paffes  through  the  lake  of  Conftance,  and  many  principalities 
of  Germany,  in  Ibme  places  dividing  the  German  dominions  from  the 
French;  falls  into  the  German  or  Northern  ocean  in  Holland,  by  fe- 
veral  mouths  called  the  YfTel,  Lech,  and  Wahaal ;  the  old  Rhine 
after  pafTing  Utrecht  and  Lc)  den  is  loft  in  the  Duynen  or  Downs 
(fands  accumulated  by  the  ftormy  ocean)  and  does  not  reach  the  fea. 
3.  The  rapid  Rhofne,  running  through  the  lake  of  Geneva,  for  a  con- 
fiderable Ipace  weltward  to  Lyons  ;  thence  fouthward  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean fea,  in  Provence  of  France.  II.  In  the  northern  continent  of 
America  i  o  or  i  2  miles  weft  from  Hudfon's  river,  and  about  80  or  90 
miles  north  from  thecity  of  New  York,  are  the  Cat-kil  mountains, 
very  lofty,  giving  fprings  which  extenfively  run  :  For,  i .  A  Branch 
falls  into  Hudfon's  river,  thence  to  the  ocean  near  New  York.  z.  A 
Branch  falls  into  Lake  Ontario,  thence  in  the  great  river  of  Canada, 
or  St.  Laurence,  which  difcharges  into  the  Atlantick  ocean,  between' 
Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  and  Newfoundland.  3.  A  run  falls  into 
the  river  Ohio  or  Belle  Riviere,  which  falls  into  the  MifiiTippi,  which 

give 
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give  two  inftances  in  this  province  or  colony,  where 
very  diffufed  runs  of  water  originate. 

I.  In  the  lands  where  the  townfliips  of  Worcefter,  Lel- 
cefter,  and  Rutland  join,  about  50  miles  weft  from  Bof- 
ton;  here  fprings  i.  Quinepuxet  river,  which  falls  into 
Nafliway  river,  which  falls  intoMerimack  river  inDun- 
ftable  of  the  province  of  New  Hampfhire,  which  empties 
itfelf  into  the  fea  or  Atlantick  ocean  at  Newbury  of  the 
province  of  Maflachufetts  Bay  :  upon  Quinepuxet  and 
Nafliway  river,  are  the  townfliips  of  Rutland,   Holden, 
Lancafter,  Bolton,  Harvard,  Groton,  andDunftable.  2. 
Half-way  river,  which  in  its   progrefs  is  called  Black- 
ftone  and  Patuxet  river,  which  empties  into  NaraganfcC 
Bay  of  Rhode  IQand  colony  ;  upon  thefe,  are  the  town- 
fliips of  Worcefter,  Grafton,  Sutton,  Uxbridge,  Mendon, 
Attleborough,  and  Rehoboth  of  Maffachufetts  Bay  ;  and 
Cumberland,  Smithfield  and  Providence,  of  Rhode  Ifland. 
3.  Stony  or  French  River  which  falls  into  Quenebang 
_river  in  Thomfon  parifli  of  Killingney,  which  falls  into 
Satucket  river  in  Norwich,  and  this  a  liitle  further  falls 
into  Thames  river  or  creek,  which  falls  into  Long  Illand 
found  at  New  London-,  upon  thefe  are  the  townfliips  of 
Ceicefter,  Oxford,  Dudley,  of  theMafiachufetts  Bay;  and 
Killingfley,  Pomfret,  Plainfleld,  Canterbury,  Norwich, 
Groton,  and  New  London  of  Conneclicut   colony.     4. 
Seven  Mile  river,  which   falls   into  Quebang  river   in 
Brookfield,  which  falls  into  Chlcabee  river  in  Kingfton 
(a  granted  but  not  conftitiited  or  incorporated  tov/nfliip) 
called  aifothe  Elbows,  which  falls  into  Connecticut  river 
in  Springfield,   which  empties  at  Seabrook   into  Long 
Ifland  found  •,  upon  thefe  are  the  townfliips  of  Rutland, 
Leicefter,  Brookfield,  Weftern,  Kingfton,  and  Spring- 
field of  the  Maflachufetts  Bay  -,  the  townfliips  which  lie 
upon  the  great    rivers  of  Meriniack  and    Connedicut 

empties  by  many  mouths  into  the  bay  or  gulph  of  Mexico.  4.  A 
ftream  heads  Delaware  river,  and  falls  into  the  Sefquahana  river, 
which  falls  into  Chelapeak  Bay,  and  this  enters  the  Atlantick  ocean 
in  Virginia*.  5.  A  run  of  water  falls  into  Delaware  river,  which  falls 
iiUo  the  bay  and  ocean  between  Penfvlvania  and  Jerfeys. 

F  f  4  '  fliali 
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fhalJ  be  related,  when  we  give  fome  feparate  diftindt  ac- 
count of  thefe  rivers. 

,  JI.  Lands  not  appropriated,  called  Province  lands, 
adjoining  to,  and  N.  W.  of  Hatfield,  vveftof  Conncdi- 
cut  river  J  from  thence  are  branches  or  runs  of  water, 
I.  A  branch  to  Houfick  river,  running  weft,  has  upon  it 
fort  Maflachufetts,  a  frontier  againft  the  French  and 
their  Indians,  which  falls  into  Hudfon's  river  at  Scatcook 
a  village  of  Indians  20  miles  north  of  Albany.  2.  A 
branch  to  Houfatonick  or  Weftenhoek  river,  which  run- 
ning fouth  to  Stratford  in  Conne(5ticut,falls  into  the  Long- 
Ifland  found;  upon  this  river  are  the  townfiiipsof  Bofton 
grant  No.  3.  near  New- York  line,  the  property  of  Ja- 
cob Wendell,  Efq.  of  his  Majefty's  council  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Mafiachufets- Bay  ;  Stockbridge,  Upper  Houfa- 
tonick, Sheffield,  of  Maflachufetts-Bay;  Salisbury,  Ca- 
naan, Sharon,  Cornwall,  Kent,  New-Fairfield,  New- 
Milford,  Newtown,  Woodbury,  Derby,  Stratford,  and 
Milford  of  Connedicut.  3.  Farmington  river,  running 
through  Houfatonick  No.  4.  Houfatonick  commonage, 
part  of  Houfatonick  No.  3.  and  part  of  Bedford  in  Maffa- 
chufetts-Bay;  through  Colebrook,  Winchefter,  Berk- 
hamftead.  New- Hartford,  Farmington,  Simfbury,  fal'fe 
into  Connedicut  river  in  Simfbury.  4.  Weftfield  river, 
with  many  branchings  pafTes  through  Naraganfet  No.  4. 
Houfatonick  commonage,  part  of  Blandford,  part  of 
Weftfield,  and  falls  into  Connedicut  river  in  Springfield 
by  the  name  of  Acgawaam  near  Springfield  lower  ferry. 

Rivers.  The  two  great  rivers  of  this  colony  are, 
Merimack  river,  which  comes  from  the  crotch  or 
fork  near  Endicot's  tree,  where  PomagewafTet  river  and 
the  difcharge  of  the  pond  or  lake  Winipifinket  meet  and 
acquire  the  name  of  Merimack  (fignifying  in  the  Indian 
language  a  fturgeon,  this  river  abounds  in  fturgeon)  from 
this  fork  it  runs  foutherly  about  50  miles  to  Pantuc- 
ket  fall-s  the  elbow  of  the  river  in  Dracut  •,  and  thence 
it  runs  eafteriy  about  30  miles  (round  reckoning)  to 

Newbury 
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Newbury  Bar.  Upon  this  river  (thefe  great  rivers  tho' 
in  different  provinces,  are  beft  underftood  and  compre- 
hended, when  delineated  without  interruption)  the  town- 
ihips  in  a  defcending  order  lie  thus,  i.  Upon  the  eaft 
and  north  fide  are  Gilman-town,  Canterbury,  part  of 
Rumford,  part  of  Suncook,  Harrys-town,  Litchfield,  Not- 
tingham ofNew-Hampfhire;  partof  Dunftab!e,Dracur, 
Methuen,  Haverhill,  Amefbury,  and  Salifbury  of  Maf- 
fachuietts-Bay :  upon  the  weft  and  fouth  fide  are  the 
townfhips  of  Concacook,  part  of  Rumford,  part  of  Sun- 
cook,  Canada  to  Gorham  and  company,  Naraganfet 
No.  5.  Merimack,  and  Dunftable  of  New-  Hampfhire; 
Dunflable,  Chelmsford,  Tewkfbury,  Andover,  Bradford, 
and  Newbury  of  Maffachufetts-Bay.  The  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  this  river  has  only  about  lo  feet  of  water,  and 
ihifts;  it  is  navigable  only  about  i8  miles,  to  Mitchel's 
(the  firft  falls)  falls  in  Haverhill;  here  they  deal  chiefly 
in  fhip-building,  the  adjacent  country  abounding  in  fhip- 
timber;  the  tide  flows  to  Mitchel's  falls;  from  Mitchel's 
falls,  7  miles  higher  Bedels,  2  miles  Peters,  6  miles  to 
Pantucket  falls,  &c. 

The  falls  in  this  river  are  many,  excepting  Dracut 
or  Pantucket  falls  about  30  miles  from  the  bar,  and  A- 
mufkeag  falls  about  25  miles  higher ;  all  the  other  falls 
are  palfable  for  floats  of  limber,  and  for  canoes  or  fmall 
boats  in  freflies  or  floods  of  the  river.  Many  of  thofe 
called  falls  are  only  riplings  or  veins  of  fcattered  great 
rock  flones.  There  is  at  times  when  the  river  is  low, 
a  fording  place  a  little  above  Swans  ferry,  24  miles  up 
from  the  bar,  and  a  little  above  Hunt's  or  Dracut  ferry- 
is  another  fording  place.  The  ferries  crofs  this  river 
are  many,  I  fhall  not  enumerate  them.  The  elbow  or 
flexure  of  the  river,  called  the  horfe-fhoe,  is  about 
2  miles  above  Pantucket  falls. 

The  rivers  and  livulets  (  fmall  runs  I  fliall  not  men- 
tion )   which   falj  into  this   great  river  of  Merimack : 
I.  On  its  north  and  eafh  fide,  are  Powow  river  in  Amef- 
bury from  ponds  in  Kingfion, about  S  miles  above  New- 
bury 
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bury  ferry,  eaft  river  and  weft  river  in  Haverhill  below 
Mitchel's  falls;  Spigot  river  in  Methuen,  a  little  below 
Bodeli's  falls;  Bever  brook  from  Beverpond  in  London- 
derry comes  in  between  the  two  falls  of  Pantucket  6 
miles  below  the  horfe-lhoe;  1 1  miles  above  the  horfe- 
flioe  is  Nafumkeag  brook  in  the  fouth  parts  of  Litch- 
field in  the  province  of  New-Hamplhire;  6  miles  higher 
is  Little  Gohoes  brook ;  one  mile  further  is  Great  Cohoes 
brook,  the  outlet  of  Maffabifick,  a  large  pond  in  Chef- 
ter  townfhip;  thence  to  Amufceag  falls  are  4  miles, 
and  4  miles  higher  is  Loufy  brook  in  Harries  town ; 
thence  6  miles  to  Suncook  river  in  the  townlhip  of  Sun- 
cook.  2.  On  the  fouth  and  weft  fide  of  Merimack  river, 
are.  Falls  river  from  Boxford,  comes  into  a  creek  weft 
fide  of  Plumb-Ifland,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  New- 
bury or  Merimack  river;  Hantichook  river  about  9 
miles  above  Newbury  ferry ;  Catetchuck  brook,  from 
a  pond  of  the  fame  name  in  Andover;  Shawfkin  river 
enters  in  Andover,  about  one  mile  below  the  entrance 
of  Spigot  river,  on  the  other  fide  •,  Concord  river  about 
one  mile  below  Pantucket  falls ;  this  Concord  river  is 
of  a'  confiderable  courfe,  and  higher  is  called  Sudbury 
and  Framingham  river;  itfpringsin  Hopkinton,  upon  it 
lie  Hopkinton,  Framingham,  Sudbury,  Concord,  Bed- 
ford, Billerica,  and  Tewkft)ury ;  Stony  brook,  which 
fprings  in  Harvard  paffes  through  Littleton,  Weftford, 
and  Chelmsford  to  Merimack  river;  Salmon  brookfrom 
a  pond  in  Groton,difcharges  into  Merimack  in  Dunftable 
of  New-  Hampfhire;  a  little  higher  falls  in  Naftiway  river 
already  defcribed  P.  455 ;  thence  to  Naticook  brook  5 
miles;  thence  2  miles  to Souhegen river,  uponSouhegen 
river  lie  Souhegan  eaft  called  Naraganfet  No.  5,  Meri- 
mack townfhip,  Souhegan  weft,  called  Naraganfet  No.  3, 
Monfon  townftiip,  Ibme  peculiar  grants,  a  townlhip 
granted  to  Ipfvv'ich,Townfend,  and  fome  part  of  Lunen- 
burgh:  a  little  below'  Amufceag  falls  is  Pifcataquaag 
brook,  which  waters  a  townfhip  granted  to  Simpfon  and 
Others,  afterwards  parchafed  by  Lane,  and  others  of  Bof- 

ton, 
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ton,  it  waters  a  Canada  townfhip  granted  to  Beverley, 
and  a  Canada  townfhip  to  Salem,  and  another  to  Ipf- 
wich :  the  fouthern  branch  of  Contacook  river  waters 
Rumford  or  Pennycpok,  No.  5,  of  the  double  line  of 
barrier  towns  called  Hopkinton  grant.  No.  6,  of  ditto, 
called  Marlborough  g^ant,  fome  unappropriated  J'ands; 
a  grant  to  the  town  of  Concord,  purchafed  by  Mr.  Peter 
Prefcot  and  others,  and  Canada  to  Rowley  town  :  next 
above  Contacook  grant  isNaamcook  brook;  and  next 
above  that  is  the  fork  or  beginning  of  the  denomination 
of  Merimack  river. 

f  The  other  great  river  is  Connedicut,  an  Indian 
word  fignifying  a  long  river  ;  upon  this  river  lie  three 
of  the  New  England  colonies-,  Connedicut  lies  upon  it 
about  52  miles  ;  thence  Maffachufetts  Bay  by  an  indent 
of  9  miles  which  makes  the  townfhip  of  Suffield  weft 
fide,  and  Enfield  eafl  fide  of  the  river,  to  the  W.  9  d.N. 
imaginary  divifional  line  of  MafTachufetts  Bay  and  Con- 
nedicut;  from  this  divifional  line,  theprovinceof  Maffa- 
chufetts Bay  lies  about  47  iniles  dired,  northerly,  and 
further  North  is  New  Hampfhire  indefinitely,  or  crown 
lands  annexed  to  the  jurifdiction  of  New  Hampfhire. 

From  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  river  to  the 
boundary  imaginary  line  of  Maffachufetts  Bay  and  Con- 
nedicut  are  about  60  miles ;  from  this  imaginary  line, 
as  per  a  provincial  furvey  by  Gardner  and  Kellock  anno 
1737,  to  the  great  falls  in  No.  3,  f  about  20  miles  di- 
re6t  above  fort  Dummer,  are  in  Meridian  diftance  72 
Englifh  ftatute  miles  and  120  rod,  and  thefe  great  falls 

*  The  reader  in  all  fuch  dry  accounts  which  are  local,  and  do 
not  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  many  ;  muft  excufethem,  asdefign- 
edfor  a  local  benefit,  and  may  be  fuperficially  paffed  over  by  fome, 
as  being  of  no  general  concern. 

,  f  In  many  articles,  by  fome  readers  I  may  be  cenfured  as  too  pro- 
lix or  minute  ;  my  defign,  1  hope,  is  laudable,  to  prevent  a  lofs  ;  pub- 
lick  records  are  at  times  loft  by  fire,  &'C,  as  happened  not  long  fince 
at  Williamlhourg  in  Virginia,  and  laft  year  at  Bolton  in  Mafiachufetts- 
Bay  province. 

4.  are 
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are  18  miles  140  rod  eaft  of  the  Maflachufetts  and  Con- 
neflicut  boundary  ]ine,  where  it  interfeds  the  river ; 
and  above  thefe  falls,  for  about  10  or  12  miles,  town- 
Ihips  are  laid  out  and  appropriated ;  the  garriibn  in  No. 
4,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river,  as  a  frontier  againft  the 
French  and  their  Indians,  is  well  noted  in  the  New- 
England  hiftory  of  the  prefent  war.  The  greateft  extent 
of  New  England,  direftly  inward  is  from  Seabrook  bar 
at  the  mouth  of  Connetfticut  river,  to  this  No.  4.  being 
about  150  miles. 

This  river  of  Conneflicut,  from  its  long  courfe,  is 
fubjedl  to  fudden  floods  or  frelhes,  and  v.  g.  at  Hartford 
fometimes  rifes  20  feet ;  the  tide  (the  influence  of  the 
tide  comes  fo  high)  or  rather  the  ftoppage  of  the  river 
from  the  tides  below,  rifes  only  a  few  inches.  The 
fhoaleft  water  from  Suffield  firft  Falls  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  is  about  one  mile  below  Hartford  town,  be- 
ing about  four  feet.  This  river,  as  the  adjacent  people 
obferve,  becomes  in  procefs'of  time  *  more  fhallow. 
From  the  mouth  of  this  river  to  about  150  miles  up, 
to  the  eye  it  does  not  alter  much  in  its  width  (though 
in  that  fpace  it  receives  many  confiderable  ftreams)  be- 
ing generally  from  80  to  100  rod;  for  inftance,  from 
Hadley  to  Northampton  the  ferry  is  about  80  rod,  and 
at  medium  times  runs  2  or  three  knots,  fcowed  over  in 
about  9  minutes  f  :  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  tide 
flows  from  4  to  6  feet,  upon  the  bar  are  about  10  to  12 
feet  water;  the  general  courfe  of  the  river  is  N.  N.  E. 
and  S.  S.  W. ;  a  S.  S.  E.  wind  will  carry  a  veflTel  up 
all  the  reaches  of  this  river,  fo  far  as  it  is  navigable-,  it 
is  navigable  for  floops  near  60  miles  ;  the  banks  of  the 
river  are  generally  ftecp  and  fandy  ;  in  different  places 
in  procefs  of  time,    lofmgon   one   fide,   and  gaining 

*  In  new  unimproved  countries,  damps  and  fogs  lodge  and  form 
fmall  runs  of  water ;  as  the  land  is  cleared  and  laid  open,  thofe 
damps  vanilh,  and  the  fmall  runs  dry  up,  and  fome  of  our  water- 
mills  upon  this  account,  are  become  of  no  ufe ;  their  ftreams  are  be- 
come quite  dry  or  deficient. 

t  The  width  of  Hartford  ferry  is  loo  rod. 

ground 
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ground  on  the  other  fide.  Salmon  and  fhade  come  up 
this  river  to  fpawn,  but  in  fmaller  quantities  and  later, 
and  continue  a  fhorter  time  (about  three  weeks  in  May) 
than  in  Merimack  river.  The  rivulets  and  brooks 
where  they  fall  into  the  great  river,  are  not  paflable  in 
frefhes  and  floods,  becaule  of  the  back  water.  Some 
ferries  where  there  are  no  habitations,  are  kept  at  the 
charge  of  the  counties,  confifting  of  a  large  fcow  or 
flat,  to  carry  perfons,  cattle,  and  goods  with  a  canoe- 
tender-,  travellers  ferry  themfelves  over,  always  leaving 
the  flat  on  one  fide,  and  the  canoe  on  the  other  to 
fetch  the  fcow  upon  occafion;  an  infl:ance  of  this  is  in 
Northfield  ferry. 

The  firft:  falls  of  this  river  are  about  60  miles  from 
its  mouth,  at  Devotion  ifland  in  the  fouth  parts  of  Suf- 
field  ;  the  next  are  about  the  middle  of  Suflield,  half  a 
mile  long  ;  both  thefe  are  paflable  by  boats  in  chanels  5 
next  are  the  falls  in  the  foutherly  parts  of  Northampton, 
about  15  miles  further  up  the  river,  not  paflable  by 
boats  ;  the  other  falls  higher,  we  fliall  not  enumerate. 

The  townfliips  upon  this  river  are,  i.  Upon  its  eafl: 
fide  ;  in  Conne6licut  colony.  Lime,  Eafl;  Hadham,  part 
of  Middietown,  GlalTenbury,  part  of  Hartford,  arid  part 
of  Windfor ;  in  the  province  of  MafiTjchufetts-Bay,  En- 
field, Springfield,  Hadley,  Sunderland,  farms  or  pecu- 
liars, and  part  of  Northfield  ;  in  the  province  of  New 
Hampfliire,  part  of  Northfield,  Winchefl:er,  No.  1,2, 
3,  and  4.  2.  Upon  its  weft  fide  ;  in  Connedicut  colo- 
ny are,  Seabrook,  Weft-Hadham,  part  of  Middietown, 
Wethersfield,  part  of  Hartford,  and  part  of  Wind  for  ; 
in  the  province  of  Maflachufetts-Eay  are,  Suffield,  part 
of  Springfield,  Northampton,  Hatfield,  Deerfield,  part 
of  Northfield  ;  in  the  province  of  New  Hampfliire  are 
part  of  Northfield,  40,000  acres  equivalent  land  be- 
longing to  four  proprietors  (in  its  S.  E.  corner  upon  the 
river,  on  a  plain  and  long  reach  of  the  river,  ftands  fort 
Dummer,  which  although  in  thedifliricl  of  NewHamp- 
fhire,  incapable  of  defending  its  long  frontier  range, 

is 
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is  maintained  at  the  charge  of  the  Maflachufetts-Bay) 
Numbers  i,  and  2. 

The  confiderable  runs  of  water  which  fall  into  Con- 
neflicut  river,  i.  Upon  its  eaft  fide  are  Salmon  river  and 
cove,  inEaft-Hadham,  Hocanum  river  in  Eaft-Hartford, 
Pedant  brook  and  Scantick  river  in  Eaft  Windfor ;  Frefti 
Water  brook  in  Enfield ;  Long  Meadow  brook.  Mill 
river,  and  Chicabee  river,  with  its  townfhips  enumerated 
p.  455,  in  Springfield  \  Batchelor*s  brook  and  F'ort  river 
in  Hadley  (higher  the  great  river  is  fordable  from  Had- 
ley  to  Hatfield  j  and  a  little  above  Northfield  meeting- 
houfe  or  church,  carts  in  a  dry  time  ford  the  great  river) 
Mohawlc's  river,  and  Saw-mill  brook  in  Sunderland;  in 
the  intermediate  farms  is  Miller's  river  very  rapid,  it  is 
compoled  of  many  branches  which  water  Canada  to 
Dorchefter,  Canada  to  Ipfwich,  Ipfwich  grant,  Canada 
to  Rowley,  Pequioag,  Canada  to  Sylvefter,  and  Canada 
to  Rockfbury  ;  in  NorthfieJd  is  Patchoaag  brook,  Alhu- 
elot  river,  its  branches  water  fome  of  the  double  range 
of  frontier  towns,  upper  and  lower  Afhuelot  townfhips, 
Canada  to  Rockfbury,  and  Winchefter.  2.  Upon  its 
weft  fide  are  Roaring  brook,  and  Mill  brook  in  Weft 
Hadham  ;  Middleton  river,  and  Dividend  brook  in 
Weft  Middleton  precindb ;  Goff 's  brook  and  Robin*s 
brook  in  Wethersfield  -,  Hartford  river  in  Hartford  ; 
Allen's  brook  and  Heyden's  brook  in  Windfor  with 
f  armington  river  defcribed  p.  456 ;  Stony  brook  in  Suf- 
field  ;  Agawaam  alias  Weftfield  river  in  Springfield,  de- 
fcribed p.  456  ',  Monhan  river  in  Northampton  ;  Hat- 
field Mill  river  in  Hatfield,  Deerfield  river,  which  by  its 
branches  waters  the  Bofton  grants.  No.  i  and  2,  the 
grant  to  Hunt  and  others;  Falls  river,  which  after  water- 
ing a  townfhip  to  Gallop  and  others,  and  Falls-fight 
townfhip,  falls  into  the  great  river  in  Deerfield ;  the  next 
confiderable  run  of  water  is  Weft  river,  about  2  or  3 
miles  above  fortDummer,  confiderably  higher  (informa- 
tion from  Capt.  Weiles  of  Deerfield,  formerly  a  Partizan 
or  Ranger  againft  the  Indians  in  Governor  Dummer's 

■  war) 
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war)  Connefticut  river  forks-,  one  branch  comes  from 
near  the  White  Hills  eafterly  in  the  province  of  Main, 
the  Other  comes  from  the  northward  towards  Canada,  an 
Indian  travelling  branch  to  Canada. 

We  fhali  only  mention  one  river  more  (in  the  ftyle  of 
a  late  hiftorian  C—  M—  D.  D.  the  fubjed  is  dry,  tho* 
watery)  Charles  River;  it  is  not  large  and  confiderable, 
otherwife  than  as  being  referred  to,  in  fettling  the  South 
line  of  the  late  Maflachufetts-Bay  colony,  as  is  Merimack 
river  in  fettling  the  north  boundary  line :  the  words  in 
the  old  charter  are,  "  Asalfo  all  and  fingular  thofe  lands 
and  hereditaments  whatlbever,  lying  within  the  fpace  of 
three  Englifli  miles  on  the  South  part  of  faid  river  called 
Charles  river,  or  any  or  every  part  thereof"  Stop  river, 
which  rifes  in  Wrentham,  was  pitched  upon  as  the  m6ft 
foutherly  branch  of  Charles  river,  and  at  three  miles 
fouth  of  the  head  of  this  river,  the  fouth  line  of  Maf- 
fachufetts-Bay  was  delineated;  Stop  river  falls  into  the 
main  body'of  Charles  river  in  Medtield.  The  furtheft 
head  of  Charles  river  is  in  the  N.  E.  parts  of  Mendon, 
and  upon  it  lie  the  townfhips  of  Bellingham,  Medway, 
Wrentham,  Medfield,  Sherburn,  Natick,  an  Indian 
referve,  Dedham,  Needham,  (here  are  two  confidera- 
ble  falls  in  this  river)  Newtown,  W^ftown,  Waltham, 
Watertown,  Cambridge,  and  Brooklin  :  this  river  falls 
into  the  bottom  of  Maflachufctts  or  Bofton  bay,  and 
ferves  to  bring  down  to  Bofton  floats  or  rafts  of  fhip^ 
timber  by  the  tide  from  Watertown  Barcadier  about  9 
miles  :  there  is  another  creek;  or  river,  a  fmall  way  eaft 
of  this,  called  Myflick  river,  of  about  4  miles  rafting 
from  the  Barcadier  of  Medford  townQiip  -,  from  Myftick 
Barcadier  are  fent  to  Bofton,  bricks,  tar,  and  turpentine. 

The  Promontories  remarkable  are,  only  Point  Alder- 
ton  about  9  or  10  miles  below  Boilon  upon  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  bay,  over-againil  the  light-houfe  -,  here  is  a 
good  harbour  called  Hull  gut,  and  the  fife  road  of 
Nantafket  fecured  by  circumambient  iflands,  where  the 
king's  (hips  and  merchant  Ihips  outward  and  inward 

bound 
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bound  anchor  for  a  time ;  it  lies  about  6  or  7  miles  be- 
iovv  Boflon,  and  by  ad  of  Affembly  is  deemed  belonging 
to  the  harbour  of  Bofton. 

Cape- Anne  the  north  fide  entrance  or  promontory  of 
Maflfachufetts-Bay,  Thatcher's  iQand  lies  about  2  leagues 
eafl:  of  this  harbour,  and  a  fmall  matter  without  Thatch- 
er *s  are  rocks  called  the  Salvages  ;  from  the  Salvages 
are  two  leagues  to  Ipfwich  bar,  a  dangerous  bay  called 
Ipfwich  bay,  from  a  great  fea  and  indraught :  Cape 
Anne  harbour  is  about  eleven  leagues  N.  N.  E.  eafterly 
from  Bofton  •,  the  fouthern  prohiontory  of  MafTachufetts 
Bay,  called  Cape  Cod,  in  N.  lat.  42  d.  10  m.  lies  about 
18  leagues  E.  by  S.  from  Bofton:  the  width  of  the  en- 
trance of  this  bay,  is  from  Cape  Anne  harbour  S.  W. 
14  leagues,  to  the  hook  or  harbour  of  Cape  Cod. 

The  fea-ports  and  their  principal  trade  of  export  and 
import  muft  be  referred  to  the  following  article,  of  the 
feveral  jurifdiclions  of  New  England,  united  by  a  new 
charter ;  it  is  only  fince  the  new  charter  took  place, 
that  fea-port  diftrids  of  preventive  cuftomhoufes  and 
branches  have  taken  place :  here  we  fhall  only  enume- 
rate them  i  befides  fmall  creeks  and  inlets  for  timber  and 
firewood  in  coafting  fmall  veflels,  and  for  curing  of 
fifh  ',  there  are  Newberry,  a  branch  of  the  collection  of 
Portfmouth  in  New  HampOiire  -,  there  are  Ipfwich, 
Cape  Anne,  Salem  and  Marblehead,  belonging  to  the 
colled  ion  of  Salem  ;  Charleftown,  Bofton,  and  all  the 
other  cuftom-houfe  branches  of  Maflachufetts-Bay  be- 
long to  the  colledion  of  Bofton. 

Article  VI. 

Ccncernifig  the  prefent  territories  as,  united  by  the  name 
of  the  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay. 

AS  we  before  hinted  by  a  charter,  Odober  7,  1691, 
fundry  territories,  under  feveral  grants  and  jarifdic- 
tions,  for  their  better  accommodation  ahd  conveniences, 

were 
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were  united  by  charter  into  one  property  and  jurifdic- 
tion,  that  is,  into  one  general  allembly. 

The  bill  for  reftoring  the  New-England  charters  be- 
ing dropt  by  the  diflblution  of  the  revolution-conven- 
tion-parliament j  the  New-England  agents  were  puz- 
zled, whether,  to  ftand  a  trial  at  law,  by  a  writ  of 
error  for  reverfing  the  judgments  againft  the  old  char- 
ters, or  to  accept  of  a  draught  of  a  new  charter  ;  at 
length  they  acquiefced  in  the  King's  pleafure,  and  the 
King  direcSted  a  new  charter. 

The  nature  of  this  union  of  feveral  colonies  into  one 
jurifdi<5lion,  the  new  charter,  with  afubfequent  explana- 
tory charter,  and  fundry  other  general  affairs,  have  been 
by  way  of  anticipation  already  narrated,  fee  p.  374,  &c. 

In  the  general  account  of  Britilli  North- America,  we 
omitted  the  Poft- office,  a  very  beneficial  inftitution; 
and  as  the  prefent  province  of  MafTachufetts-Bay  is  its 
moft  confiderabie  branch,  here  it  may  naturally  take 
place. 

The  Pofl- office  in  England  was  fettled  by  ad  of  par- 
liament 12  Carol.  II.  .  In  the  beginning  of  this  prefent 
century  Mr.  Hamilton  of  New- Jerfey  projeded  a  Pofl- 
office  for  BritifhNorth- America,  thisheeffedted,  and  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  the  management  and  profits  of  the 
fame ;  this  patent  he  afterwards  fold  to  the  crown,  and  a 
few  years  afterthe  Union,  thepoftsofEngland,Scotland, 
Ireland  and  America  were  put  under  oneDireftorby  aftof 
parliament  9  Annas i  conftituting  onePofl-Mafler-Gene- 
ral  for  all  the  Britilh  dominions  j  to  keep  a  general- poit- 
office  in  London,  the  Poft-Mafter- General  may  keep 
one  letter-office  in  Edinburgh,  another  in  Dublin,  ano- 
ther at  New- York,  and  other  chief  offices  at  convenient 
places  in  America  and  the  Leeward  Iflands,  and  appoint 
deputies  for  managing  the  particular  rates  for  the  poftage 
of  letters  in  the  Plantations-,  requires  too  much  room  for 
a  fummary,  it  is  referred  to  Stat.  9  Annse  Cap.  10.  We 
Ihall  only  relate,  that  all  letters  from  on  board  any  fhip, 
{hall  be  delivered  to  theDeputy-Poft-Mafler  of  the  place, 
penalty  5  £,  fterl.  for  every  offence  ;  the  Poft-mafter 
Vol.  L  G  g  paying 
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paying  to  the  deliverer  one  penny  fterling  per  letter. 
N.  B.  This  claufe  is  not  much  attended  to,  becaufe  the 
ad  exempts  merchants  letters,  and  thofe  of  mailers  of 
fhips,  fo  as  fuch  letters  be  delivered  to  the  perfons  to 
■whom  they  are  dired:ed,  without  receiving  any  profit 
for  them  :  and  any  letters  fent  by  private  friends,  or 
by  any  meflenger  about  private  affairs  or  bufinefs. 

From  Pifcataqua  or  Portfmouth,  to  Philadelphia,  is 
a  regular  poftage,  from  thence  to  Williamfburgh  is  un- 
certain, becaufe  the  poll  does  not  proceed  until  letters 
are  lodged  fufficient  to  pay  the  charge  of  the  poft-riders : 
From  Williamfburgh  in  Virginia  to  Charles-Town  in 
South-Carolina,  the poft- carriage  is  ftill  more  uncertain. 
There  is  a  Deputy  Pofl-Mafter- General  for  America^ 
appointed  by  the  Poft-Mafler- General  in  London;  New- 
York  is  appointed  for  his  official  relidence,  but  by  con- 
nivance he  refides  any  where,  v.g.  at  prefent  in  Virginia 
ElliotBenger,Efqi  formerly  Mr.  Loydd  inSouthCarolina. 
Here  it  properly  belongs  to  give  an  account  of  the  ge- 
neral and  frequented  travelling  roads  fromPenobfcotBay 
N.Lat.  44  d.  30  m.  (further  north  is  D.  of  York's  pro- 
perty and  Nova-Scotia,  no  travelling  roads)  to  St.  Juan 
or  St.  John's  river  in  Florida,  N.  Lat.  3  i  d.  this  by  an 
agreement  with  Spain  anno  1738  is  the  termination  of 
our  property  or  claim  in  Florida :  This  is  40  miles  N. 
of  St.  Auguftin  belonging  to  the  Spaniards;  from  St»Au- 
guflin  there  is  a  land  communication  to  Moville,  and 
from  thence  to  MifTifippi ;  thefe  belong  to  the  Spanifh 
and  French,  which  properly  do  not  belong  to  our  hiftory. 
We  fhall  begin  at  St.  George's  Fort  and  Block-houfe 
upon  St.  George's  river,  a  few  miles  S.  W^.  of  Penob- 
fcot  bay  ;  from  thence  Miles 

O  (  To  Mufcongus  or  Broad-Bay  12 

^  I  Frederick*s-Fort  at  Pemaqui'd  7 

^  l^Damarfcotti  falls  and  mills  10 

§"    The  fetrlement  on  Sheepfcot  river  5 

fTj    Arrowfick,  or  George-Town  in  Sagadahoc 

bay  of  Quenebec  River,  via  Wifcafiet         20 

George 


rp  ;5 


to 
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5  I  George  fort  in  Brunfwick  22 

^     Royal's  river  in  North- Yarmouth  14 

"^  I  Prefumpfcot  ferry  in  Falmouth  9 

"<  Stroud- Water  ferry  in  Falmouth  4 

^    Saco  or  Winter-Harbour  ferry  in  Biddiford    20 
^    Kennebunk  ferry  in  Arundel  10 

^  I  Welles  meeting-houfe  6 

o^j  York  ferry  16 

c  I^KitteryferryoverPifcataquaR.  toPortfmouth  8 


143 


ffi      f  Hampton  meeting-houfe  14 

I  ?  \  Boundary  line   Hampfhire   and  Mafiachu- 
p^  ^  ^     fett's-Bay  provinces  6 


20 


^  O  '^Merrimack  R.  F.  dividmg  Salifbury  from 
3  j^        Newbury  3 

^■n>     Ipfwich  12 

<^  ^  j  Beverly  ferry  dividing  Beverly  from  Salem  12 
^  Si  Winifimet  or  Chelfea  ferry  (of  2  m.)toBofton  1 7 
^1  iDedham  11 

^  B:1  Naponfet  river  in  Walpole  9 

^  ;5.  j  Wrentham  meeting-houfe  7 

B-  o"  1  Attleborough  meeting- houfc:  9 

*•    ^     Rehoboth,  alias  Seaconck  meeting-houfe  7 

f^  ]]^    Patucket  river  ferry  -,  boundary  of  MafTa- 
"^  §*  L    chufett's  Bay  prov.  and  Rhode-Ill.  colo.       2 


89 


W  (  Providence  town 


p  o  ^Thro'  feveral  fmall  and  diftant  fettlements  to 
o"  ">  <      a  little  weft  of  Pakatuke  bridge,  Pakatuke 


-§  gi  )     river  divides  the  colonies  of  Connedicut 

and  Rhode-IHand  57 
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'Myftick  riv.  dividing  Stonington  fromGroton   7 
Thames  river  ferry,  dividing  Groton  from 

New  London  8 

A  rope  ferry  over  Nahantick  gut  5 

Saybrook  river  ferry,  dividing  Lyme  from 

Saybrook  10 

^    Killingfworth  10 

g  J  Guilford  eaft  pariOi  5 

'  Guilford  weft  parilh  5 

Brantford  (generally  to  be  underftood)  old 

c<      meeting- houfe  12 

Eaft  Haven  parilh  ferry  8 

New  Haven  2 

Milford  1 2 

Stratford  river  ferry  4 

Stratfield,  a  parifh  3 

Fairfield  4 

Norwalk  1 2 

Stamford  10 

Greenwich  or  Horfe-Neck  7 

^Byram  riv.  dividingConnedicut  fromN.  York  2 

126 


5 /"Rye  2 

%     NewRochel  5 

B'    Eaft  Chafter  "  4 
2  I  King'sBridge  to  the  Ifl.  of  New- York  county     6 

r>  I  Half-way  houfe  ravern  9 

?    City  of  New- York  9 

g5    Ferry  to  Staten  Ifland  point  15 

^  j^By  land  to  Elizabeth  Point  ferry  6 

57 


^  rWoodbridge  12 

n     Brunfwick  ferry  of  Raritan  river  18 

j  Prince  Town  12 

Trent 


(/a 
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Trent  Town  ferry  over  De  la  Ware  river 
dividing  the  province  of  New  Jerfeys  from 
Penfylvania  lo 


52 


JJ  '^Briflol,  oppofite  to  Bridlington  or  Burlington  lo 

Philadelphia  20 

Schuyhkill  river  ferry  3 

Derby  4 

^*^j  Chefter  9 

^  I  Brandewine  14 

g     Newcaftle  6 
3  [^Boundary  line  of  Penfylvania  and  Maryland    12 

^^ 

g  '^Elk-River  5 

^     North-eaft  river  y 

Sr  I  Sefquahana  river  ferry         '  9 

o- 1  Gunpowder  river  ferry  25 

^  <  Petapfco  river  ferry                        '  20 

q  j  Annapolis  the  capital  of  Maryland  30 

g/ 1  Upper  Marlborough  •             16 

Pifcataway  16 


D 


r  V, Port  Tobacco  16 

144 

['Potomack  fer.  dividing  Maryland  fromVirg.    4 

I  How's  ferry  20 

Q  j  Southern's  ferry  30 

2     Arnold's  ferry                                     -  36 

5*  I  Clayborn's  ferry  22 

q'  I  Freneaux  ordinary  12 

Q  ^  Williamfburgh  the  capital  16 

5  1  Hog  inand  7 

?  j  Ifie  of  Wight  court-houfc  »8 

^-  I^Nanfemond  court-houfe  20 
G  g  3                      Bcnnet's 
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2.  1  Bennet's  creek  (near  this  is  the  boundary  line 
^         between  the  provinces  of  Virginia  and  N. 
{_     Caroling)  30 


nj 


j'Eden  Town,  formerly  the  capital  30 

I  Chowan  Sound  ferry  10 

i  Pemlico  .  .  44 

"S.  ;  Ferry  to  Bath  town  5 

o     Newbern  ferry  (the  prefent  capital)  where 
o         News  river  and  Trent  river  meet  3  2 

^    Whittock  river  20 

o  i  New  river  ferry  30 

Newtown  or  Wilmington  on  the  forks  of 

Cape  Fear  river,  30  miles  above  the  bar     45 

Lockwood's  folly  15 

r:  i  Shallot  river  8 

s^  I  Little  River,  boundary  line  between  the  two 

[_     governments  of  North  and  South  Carolina     8 


247 


'^  j"Eaft  end  of  Long-Bay  14 

%  I  Weft  end,  of  Long  Bay  25 

5"  j  Winyaw  ferry  30 

...  ,P,  j  Santee  ferry  1 2 

S,    Sewee  ferry  20 

^'  g5  I  Charleftown,  the  capital ;  here  is  a  ferry  30 

§  c  <|  Port-Royal  60 
%•  r  j  Frederica  in  Georgia,  on  the  fouth  branch  of 

*    Q 1      Altamacha  river  90 
o^  j  St.  Juan  or  St.  John's  river,  yielded  to  Great- 
s' I      Britain  by   Spain  per  agreement,   anno 
j^          1738,  it  is  40  miles  N.  of  Spanilh  fort, 

u.{.     St.  Augufti;!  20 
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In  the  new  fettlemcnts  they  reckon  by  computed  not 
meafured  miles,  confequently  there  may  be  in  leveral  of 
the  diflances,  an  unavcidable  error  of  a  mile  or  two. 

This  is  a  road  of  great  extent,  well  laid  out  and  fre- 
quented, it  fliows  the  vaft  extent  of  the  Britilh  planta- 
tions along  the  eaft  Ihore  of  North  America  ;.  the  feve- 
ral  Britilh  provinces  and  colonies,  extend  upon  this 
great  road  as  follows. 

Miles 
Eaft  divifion  of  Maflachufetts-Bay  143 

New-Hampfhire  20 

Weft  divifion  of  MalTachufetts-Bay  89 

Rhode-Iftand  58 

Connecticut  126 

New- York  57 

New-Jerfeys  54 

Penfylvania  78 

Maryland  144 

Virginia  215 

North-Carolina  247 

South-Carolina  and  Georgia  301 

1532 

The  many  ferries,  and  fome  of  them  not  well  attend- 
ed, are  a  confiderable  hindrance  in  travelling  :  but  by 
thefe  it  appears  that  the  country  is  well  watered,  a  great 
advantage  in  produce  and  manufadtures  ;  and  as  many 
of  the  rivers,  founds,  and  ba^s  are  navigable,  a  confi- 
derable diftance  inland ;  they  are  of  great  benefit  in 
navigation  or  trade. 

As  the  conftitutions  of  all  the  Britilh  plantations  are 
nearly  the  fame,  being  minute  in  this  article,  may  fave 
repetitions  and  fhorten  the  following  fedions ;  there- 
fore perfpicuity  and  diftinCtnefs  require  this  article  to 
be  divided  into  fubfedions. 

Gg  4 
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§  I.  Concerning  the  Civil  Adminijlralion. 

This  adminiftration  may  be  divided  into  the  legifla- 
tive  fupreme  court,  called  the  General  Court  or  Gene- 
ral Affembly  of  the  province  ;  and  the  fubordinate 
executive  courts. 

The  Great  and  General  Court  or  Provincial  Affem- 
bly, confifls  of  three  Negatives,  viz.  the  Governor, 
the  Council,  and  Hdufe  of  Reprefentatives. 

The  Governor  is  by  patent  or  commiffion  from  the 
King  durante  hemplacito^  with  a  book  of  inftructions  -, 
which  inftruftions  tho'  binding  to  the  Governor  (fre- 
quently broke  in  upon  by  fome  Governors)  are  not  fo  to 
the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  as  they  have  from  time 
to  time  reprefented  to  the  Governor  •,  for  inftance,  one 
of  the  inftruclions  requires  a  falary  of  one  thoufand 
pounds  fterl.  per  ann.  to  be  fettled  upon  the  Gover- 
nor ;  this  is  always  obftinately  refufed,  but  are  willing 
to  grant  them  a  yearly  fupport,  fuitable  to  the  dignity 
of  his  Excellency,  and  confident  with  the  ability  of  the 
people  their  conftituents,  of  which  it  may  be  fuppofed 
they  only  are  the  proper  judges. 

The  military  government  by  fea  and  land,  is  fole  in 
the  King's  Governors  •,  they  grant  all  commiffions  in  the 
militia,  which  gives  the  Governors  a  vaft  influence  •,  peo- 
ple in  the  Plantations  are  readily  bribed  by  diftinguifhing 
titles — The  Governors  in  the  Plantations  have  that  con- 
fiderable  power  of  negativing  or  fufpending  Counfellors 
without  affjgning  reafons ;  Governor  Belcher  at  one 
time  negatived  13  Councellors  in  the  pernicious  Land- 
bank  intereft  -,  this  management  of  Mr.  Belcher's  was 
in  a  high  manner  approved  of  by  the  paffmg  an  aCl:  of 
theBritiih  parliament  foon  after-,  this  Land-bank  is  de- 
figned  in  the  words  of  the  ad,  "  mifchievous  under- 
takings in  America,  and  unlawflil  undertakings ;"  but  fo 
it  is,  that  this  aft  of  parliament  is  not  fully  put  in  ex- 
ecution at  this  day,  Chriftmas,  1748.  They  nominate 
diiranto  bene-placitQ  all  Judges,  Juftices  and  Sheriffs, which 

being. 
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being,  with  the  militia-officers  of  the  feveral  townfhips, 
a  great  majority  in  the  lower  Houfe,  gives  the  Governor 
a  very  great  influence  there  :  the  power  of  negativing  the 
members  of  the  upper  Houfe  makes  his  influence  there 
fo  confiderable,  that  he  has  in  a  great  meafure  two  Ne- 
gatives in  the  legiflature ;  the  King  at  home  cannot 
negative  or  fufpend  any  member  of  the  upper  Houfe 
called  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 

The  Governor  has  the  opportunity  of  recommending 
to  the  Houfe,  agents  or  provincial  attornies,  his  friends 
or  creatures-,  to  manage  their  affairs  and  his  own  at  the 
court  and  boards  in  Great-Britain,  and  to  procure  for 
them  handfome  gratuities  :  for  inftance,  the  Governor 
in  a  mefl^age  to  the  Afl^embly,  March  16,  1743-4,  re- 
commends a  generous  allowance  to  Mr.  Kilby,  he  hav- 
ing ferved  the  province  upon  particular  orders  of  this 
court,  with  great  induflry,  faithfulnefs  and  fuccefs.  A 
Governor  by  frequent  and  long  fpeeches  and  mefTages 
to  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  (fometimes  near  one  half 
of  the  Journal  or  Votes  of  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives 
confifts  of  thefe  fpeeches  and  meflages)  feems  to  aft  as 
a  member  of  that  Houfe,  or  rather  as  the  Speaker  or 
Orator  (a  French  exprefllon)  of  the  Houfe  ;  fometimes 
Governors  proceed  further;  for  inftance,  anno  1744  the 
Governor  defires  of  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  that 
in  the  recefs  of  the  General  Affembly  (which  muft  be 
fhort  intervals,  becaufe  of  late  years  the  General  AfTem- 
bly  at  a  great  charge  to  the  province  have  had  very 
frequent  and  long  fittings)  upon  any  fudden  emergency, 
the  Governor  and  his  council  may  be  impowered  to  draw 
upon  the  Treafurer.  The  Governor  has  a  Negative  not 
only  in  all  bills  of  aflfembly,  but  alfo  in  all  their  elec- 
tions, that  of  a  Speaker  not  excepted. 

Thus  the  Governor  commiflions  all  militia,  and  other 
military  officers,  independently  of  the  council  or  af- 
fembly ;  he  nominates  all  civil  officers,  excepting  thofe 
concerned  in  the  finances  or  money- affairs,  and  with 
cjonfent  of  the  council,  they  are  accordingly  appointed : 
z  He 
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He  calls,  diOblves,  prorogues,  adjourns,  removes,  and 
othenvays  harrafies  the  General  AfTembly  at  pleafure; 
he  frequently  refufes  his  affent  to  bills,  refolves,  and 
orders  of  the  General  Court  •,  whereas  our  Sovereign  in 
Great-Britain,  excepting  upon  very  extraordinary  occa- 
fjons,  does  not  exert  this  prerogative ;  thus  we  fee  a 
delegated  power  alTurning  more  than  the  fovereign  cpn- 
Hicueut  authority  chufes  to  venture  upon. 

His  juft  pecuniary  perquifites  are  confiderable,  an  al- 
lowance or  grant  ofjoool.  fterL  or  nearly  its  value 
per  ann.  has  one  third  of  all  Cuilom-houfe  feizures,  the 
naval  office  belongs  to  him,  and  many  fees  Qf  various 
natures-  In  time  of  war  there  are  fees  for  granting 
letters  of  mart  or  mark  to  private  m.en  of  war,  called 
privateers,  and  many  emoluments  arifmg  from  multi- 
plied expeditions. 

Notwithftanding  of  this  great  authority,  a  Governor's 
ftation  is  very  flippery :  npon  frivolous  and  fometimes 
faife  complaints  he  is  liable  to  be  called  to  account,  fu- 
perfeded  by  fome  expe6lant  at  court,  and  if  the  male- 
adminiilration  is  notorious,  he  is  alfo  mulcied. 
•  By  charter  the  Governor  cannot  imprefs  men  into  the 
military  fervice,  to  march  out  of  the  province,  without 
an  a£t  or  refolve  of  the  General  Court  -,  the  Governor, 
by  his  nth  inilruction,  is  not  to  give  his  aflent  to  any 
ait  for  repealing  any  of  the  {landing  laws  of  the  pro- 
vince, without  a  lufpending  claufe,  that  is,  until  a  copy 
thereof  be  tranfmitted  and  laid  before  the  King.  By  the 
f  2th  inftrudlion  the  Governor  is  reftrained  to  30,000/. 
fltrl.  per  ann.  emiffions  of  public  paper  credit ;  but  up- 
on account  of  unforefeen  incidents  in  the  time  of  the 
late  war  with  Spain  and  France,  he  was  in  this  article 
left  at  large  ;  this  gave  a  handle  for  unlimited  ruining 
emiffions,  a  privilege,  faid  to  be  by  his  Majefry's  indul- 
gence J  the  Governor  in  his  fpeech,  July  2,  fiiys,  "  I  am 
freed  now  from  the  chief  reftraints  I  was  under,  whereby 
depreciations  enfued  to  the  great  finking  of  all  the  per- 
fbnal  eilates  in  the  province,  fpecialties  excepted." 

Some 
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Some  account  of  the  Governors,  from  the  arrival  of  the 
ne-w  charter,  iti  the  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay. 

Sir  William  Phips,  *  fon  of  a  blackfmith,  born  anno 
1650,  at  a  defpicable  plantation  on  the  river  Qiienne- 
beck  ;  after  keeping  of  fheep  fome  years,  he  was  bound 
apprentice  to  a  fliip-carpenter  for  four  years,  afterwards 
went  to  Bofton,  learned  to  read  and  write,  followed  the 
carpenter's  trade,   and  married  the  widow  of  Mr.  John 
Hull,  merchant  •,  upon  advice  of  a  Spanifli  wreck  about 
the  Bahamas,  he  took  a  voyage  thither,  but  without  fuc- 
cefs;  anno  16  3,  in  a  King's  frigate,  the  Algier  Rofe, 
he  was  fitted  out  upon  the  difcovery  of  another  Spanilh 
wreck  near  Portde  la  Plata  uponHifpaniola,  but  return- 
ed to  England  unfuccefsful :  foon  after  1687,  he  prevail- 
ed with  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  at  that  time  Governor 
of  Jamaica,  and  fome  other  perfons  of  quality,  to  fit 
him  out  with  a  royal  patent  or  commilTion  to  fifh  upon 
the  fame  Spanifli  wreck  which  had  been  loft  about  50 
years  fince  -,  by  good  luck  in  about  feven  or  eight  fa- 
thom water,  he  hlht  the  value  of  near  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  fterling  (the  Bermudians  found  good 
gleanings  there  after  his  departure)  whereof  he  had  a- 
bout  16,000/.  fterl.  for  his  fhare,  and  the  honour  of 
knighthood,andobtainedof  King  James  II.  bypurchafe, 
to  be  conftituted  High  Sheriff  of  New  England,  but  was 
never  in  the  execution  of  this  patent,  and  returned  to  En- 
gland, 1688,  (N.  B.  he  had  not  received  baptifm  until 
March  1690,  set.  40)  and  foon  after  came  back  to  New 
England.     Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Indian  war 
1688,  he  follicited  an  expedition  againft  Nova  Scotia, 
May  1 690,  and  had  good  fuccefs  againft  the  French ;  but 
his  fubfequent  expedition  in  autumn,  againft  Canada, 
the  farne  year,  was  difaftrous,  as  has  been  already  narra- 
ted, and,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Mathei-,  "tho'ufecl  to  div- 
ing for  plate,  this  was  an  affair  too  deep  for  him  to  dive 

*  This  account  is  mainly  taken  from  Cotton  Mather,  D.  D. 

"  into '* 
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into;"  amongft  other  bad  confequences  of  this  ill-con- 
trived and  worfe  managed  Canada  expedition,  was  the 
introducing  of  a  pernicious,  fraudulent  paper-currency, 
or  bills  of  publick  credit,  to  pay  the  charges  or  debt 
incurred  ;  the  operation  of  this  injurious  currency  is  fuch, 
that  all  perfonal  eftates  (fpecialties  excepted)  are  reduced 
to  one  for  eight,  reckoning  by  heavy  pieces  of  eight 
(or  feven  eighths  of  an  ounce  of  filver)  at  6j.  ;  the  lofs 
of  men  was  of  very  bad  confequence  to  an  infant  colo- 
ny, which  was  not  by  the  enemy,  but  by  a  camp  fever, 
the  fmall-pox,  and  difafters  in  returning  home,  not- 
withftanding,  as  Dr. Mather  exprefles  it,  "  the  wheel  of 
prayer  for  them  in  New  England  was  kept  conftantly 
going  round."    Soon  after  his  return  to  Bofton  he  went 
for  London,  to  petition  the  court  of  England  (notwith- 
ftanding  of  former  difafters,  and  his  own  incapacity  to 
manage  the  affair)  to  encourage  another  expedition  a- 
gainft  Canada.    Upon  obtaining  of  a  new  charter  dated 
Och  7, 1 69 1,  at  the  defire  of  the  New  England  Agents, 
Sir  William  Phips  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Mafiachufetts-Bayand  territories  thereto  belong- 
ing ;  he  arrived  v/ith  the  new  charter  May  14,  1692  ; 
and  June  H,  the  Affembly  under  the  new  charter,  met  for 
the  firft  time.     He  was  ordered  home  to  anfwer  fome 
complaints,and  failed  from  Bofton,  Nov.  1 7,  1694,  and 
dicdofamaiignantfeverinLondon,Feb.  18,  following*. 

»  Mr.  Mather  his  advocate,  writes  "  nor  indeed  had  the  hunger 
of  afalary,  any  fuch  imprefiion  upon  him,  as  to  make  him  decline 
doing  all  poffible  fervice  for  the  publick — That  he  was  not  to  be  rec- 
koned amongft  thofe  who  were  infamous  for  infinite  avarice  and  vil- 
lainy. I\'Jagnalia,  Book  II. — He  was  not  afliamcd  of  his  former  low 
circiimft-irces ;  once  in  failing  with  a  confiderable  command  in  fight 
of  Quennebeck  ;  he  faid  to  thofe  under  his  command,  "Young  men, 
it  was  upon  that  hill  that  I  kept  (hcep  a  few  years  ago,  you  don't 
know  what  you  may  come  to.'' — Upon  his  death  Dr.  C.  Mather  wrote 
an.  elegy,  beginning  thus, 

j^nci  to  tnortality  a  facrif.cc 

Falls  be,  iK-hoje  deeds  muj]  him  imnmrtallxe. 

This  is  not  very  fluent,  .but  meant  well. 
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If  he  had  been  difmiflfed  from  his  government,  he  de- 
figned  to  have  gone  upon  another  Spanifh  wreck,  which 
had  Governor  Broadille  aboard. 

William  StoughtonjEfq;  Lt.  Governor,  was  comman- 
der in  chief  from  Governor  Phip's  going  home  in  the  Au- 
tumn i694,until  the  arrival  of  Governor  Lord  Bellomont 
injune  1699;  after  a  few  months  Lord  Bellomont  return- 
ing to  New- York,  Mr.Stoughton  was  again  in  the  chair, 
and  continued  till  his  death  in  May  1702.  In  honour  to 
his  memory  a  townlhip  is  called  by  his  name. 

In  May  1702,  upon  the  abfenceof  the  Governor  and 
death  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  conform  to  charter, 
the  majority  of  the  council  aflumed  the  government  un- 
til the  arrival  of  Governor  Dudley,  June  11, 1702. 

Earl  of  Bellomont  in  Ireland,  being  appointed  Gover- 
nor-General of  New-YorkjMaflachufetts-Bay  and  New- 
Hamplhire-,  in  his  paflage  to  America  in  the  end  of  the 
year  1697,  from  this  bad  winter  coaft,  he  was  obliged  to 
bear  away  to  Barbados  j  he  did  not  arrive  in  New-York 
until  May  1698.  In  the  fummer  1699,  he  met  our  Al- 
fembly  in  Bofton  ;  his  being  a  new  Governor,  cunning, 
complaifant,and  of  quality, did  ingratiate  him  very  much 
with  the  people,  he  was  allowed  1 000  /.  falary,  and 
500  /.  gratuity  :  In  the  Autumn  he  returned  to  New- 
York,  and  died  there  in  February  1 700-1. 

Jofeph  Dudley,Efq;  arrived  Governor  June  1 1, 1702. 
He  was  fon  to  Governor  Thomas  Dudley,  fee  p.  429  ; 
he  was  chofen  airiftant(that  isof  the  council)  1682;  upon 
the  charter  being  in  danger,  he  was  fent  home  jointly 
with  Mr.  Richards  as  Colony- Agents  :  Being  a  native 
of  the  country,  a  good  politician,  and  cunning  man, 
i.  e.  of  fubtility,  the  court  of  England  deemed  him  a 
proper  perfon  to  introduce  or  facilitate  a  change  in  the 
adminiftration  of  the  colony  ;  accordingly  upon  the 

charter's 
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charter's  being  vacated,  he  was  appointed  Prefident  or 
^r^?/!?;;?/)!?;"^  Commander  in  chief  April  i686,and  arrived 
at  Bofton  the  June  following:  In  December  of  the  fame 
year  arrived  Sir  Edmund  Andros  as  Governor,Nicholfon 
Lieut. Governor,  and  two  independent  companies  of  fol- 
diers  ;  Mr.  Dudley  is  appointed  Chief  Juftice,  but  was 
Duted  in  the  New-England  Revolution,  April  1689. 

Anno  1690,  he  was  appointed  chief  Juftice  of  New- 
York.  Upon  going  home  he  was  cholen,  anno  1701, 
member  of  parliament  for  Newtown  of  the  Ifte  of  Wight, 
which  introduced  him  to  the  government  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Maffachufetts-Bay  his  native  country.  King 
William  died  before  he  {tt  out,  but  his  commilTion  was 
renewed  by  Queen  Anne;  he  continued  Governor  until 
N0V.1715,  when  Col.  Tailer  was  appointed  Lieut. -Go- 
vernor under  Col.  Burgefs  appointed  Governor  ;  Col. 
Tailer  produced  an  exemplification  of  CoLBurgefs's  com- 
iTiiflion  or  patent,  and  as  Lieut. -Governor  under  him 
affumed  the  government  Nov.  9.  N.  B.  Queen  AnnC 
died  Auguft  i,  17 14,  Mr.  Dudley  continued  in  govern- 
inent  according  to  the  act  of 'parliament  for  continuing 
officers  for  fix  months  after  the  demife  of  a  Sovereign, 
that  is,  until  Feb.  i ;  the  fix  months  being  expired,  the 
council,  in  conformity  to  the  charter,  took  upon  them- 
felves  the  adminiftration ;  butMr.Dudley  having,March 
21,  via  Nev/-York,  received  the  King's  proclamation  for 
continuing  all  officers  till  further  orders, he  reafllimed  the 
governm.ent,  and  continued  Governor  to  November,  as 
above  :  He  died  at  his  houfe  in  Rockfbury  near  Bbflon, 
Anno  1720,  fEt.  y2  ;  he  left  furviving  fons,  Paul,  at 
prefent  chief  Juftice  of  the  Province,  fee  p.  429,  and 
William,  who  ferved  in  the  fuccefsful  expedition  againft 
Port- Royal  of  L'Accadie,  now  Annapolis-Royal  of  No- 
va-Scotia j  he  was  afterwards  appointed  a  Judge,  and 
for  many  fucceeding  years  eledted  one  of  the  council, 
as  being  the  beil  acquainted  with  the  property  of  lands 
and  other  provincial  affairs;  he  died  a  few  years  fince, 
a  great  lofs  to  this  country. 

William 
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William  Taileri,  Efq-,  who  had  ferved  as  a  Colonel  of  a 
New-England  regiment  in  the  redudion  of  the  aforefaid 
Port  Pwoyal ;  for  this  his  good  fervice,  he  was  appointed 
Lieut. -Governor  under  GovernorDudley,  and  arrived  in 
Boflcn  from  England, Odob.  3,  171 1 :  1715  he  afllimed. 
the  command  in  chief,  as  Lieut. -Governor  under  Gover- 
nor Burgefs.  Col.Burgefs  did  not  come  over  to  his  Go- 
'vernment,  and  was  fuperfeded  by  Col.  Samuel  Shute ; 
upon  M r.  Shute's  arrival  in  Bofton,  Odob.  4,  1 7 1 6,  Mr. 
Tailer*s  command  in  chief  devolved  upon  Col.  Shute, 
and  as  Lieut. -Governor  he  was  fuperfeded  by  William 
Dummer,  Efq-,  he  alternately  fuperfeded  Mr.  Dummer 
as  Lieut.-Governor  under  Governor  Belcher  1730  ;  he 
died  at  his  houfe  in  Dorchefter  near  Bofton  1732.  He 
was  a  generous,  facetious,  good-natured  Gentleman. 

Samuel  Shute,  a  military  man,  Brother  to  Lord  Bar- 
rlngton,  was  appointed  Governor  March  14,  1715,16, 
by  the  follicitation  of  Jonathan  Belcher,  Efq-,  a  very  noted 
merchant  of  New-England,  and  afterwards  Governor 
there  :  Col.  Shute  arrived  in  Bofton  Odlob.  4, 1 7 1 6,  Mr. 
Dummer  (Icannot  avoid  heaping  encomiums  upon  him) 
was  his  Lieut.-Governor-,  Mr,  Dummer  an  honeft  man, 
his  knowledge  in  politicks  did  not  bias  him  ;  he  was  a 
natural  patron  of  his  country,  and  his  good  management 
in  the  Indian  war  during  his  adminiftration,  with  fmall 
expence,  will  perpetuate  his  memory  with  all  true  lo- 
vers of  New  England.  Col.  Shute,  being  a  good-natured 
eafy  Governor,  fome  ill-natured  deligning  men  in  the 
houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  attempted,  by  way  of  prece- 
dent (if  pafled)  to  encroach  upon  the  prerogative-.  Col. 
Shute,  inftead  offending  home,was  well  advifed  to  carry 
home  complaints*,  and  back  them  there.     Which  ac- 

*  Governors  and  other  royal  officers  when  complaints  arc  lodged, 
or  to  be  lodged  at  the  boards  in  Great-Britain,  pro  or  con ;  thefe 
officers  appearing  at  home  in  perfon,  always  turns  to  their  beft  ac- 
counts. Attorneys  or  Agents  do  not  anfwer  fo  well ;  many  inftances 
Kiay  be  produced,  but  the  cafe  is  notorious. 

cordingly 
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cordingly  he  did,  Nov.  1722  ;  being  feven  complaints 
againft  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  encroaching  upon 
the  royal  prerogative,  fee  p.  379;  he -obtained  a  re- 
drefs  of  all  thefe  complaints  ;  being  aged  not  fit  to  go 
abroad,  for  his  good  fervices  he  obtained  a  penfion  of 
400  ;f.  fterling  per  annum  for  life. 

Upon  Governor  Shute's  going  home,  the  chief  com- 
mand in  the  adminiflration,  devolved  upon  Lieut. -Go- 
vernorDummer,whofe  good  adminiftration  isuniverfally 
celebrated,  and  requires  no  encomium  of  mine  :  He  is 
alive  and  in  good  health  at  this  prefent  writing  -,  he  con- 
tinued Commander  in  chief  till  the  arrival  of  Governor 
Burnet  in  Bolton,  July  19,  1728;  upon  Governor  Bur- 
net's death,  Sept.  7,  1729,  he  was  again  in  the  chair, 
until  the  arrival  of  Governor  Belcher,  April  8,  1730. 

William  Burnet,  Efq;  afonofthe  celebrated  Bifhop 
Burnetof  Salifbury,anoted  divine, politician,  antiquary, 
and  hiftorian ;  this  Mr.  Burnet  was  Comptroller-General 
of  the  cuftoms  in  Great-Britain,  with  a  falary  of  1200  /. 
fieri. per  annum-,  he  exchanged  with  Governor  Hunter  of 
New- York,  whofe  health  required  his  going  home. — 
Upon  the  acceflion  of  our  prefent  King  GEORGE  II, 
Col. Montgomery  a  favourite  was  appointed  Governor  of 
New- York,  andMr.Burnet  inNov,  1727,  was  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Maffachuletts-Bay ;  he  ar- 
rived in  Bofton,  July  13,  1728,  he  died  there  Sept.  7, 
1729,  much  lamented.  When  in  the  government  of 
New-York,he  was  ufeful  in.promoting  natural  hiftory  9 
by  a  quadrant  of  a  large  radius,  and  well  divided  -,  by  a 
good  telefcope  of  18  feet;  and  by  a  fecond  pendulum 
of  large  vibrations,  he  made  feveral  good  aftronomical 
obfervations,  towards  afcertaining  latitudes,  longitudes, 
&c.  in  that  Province. 

Lieut.-Governor  Dummer,  upon  Mr.  Burnet*s  death, 
was  chief  in  the  adminiftration  for  feveral  months,  until 
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the  arrival  of  Governor  Belcher,  Aug.  8,  1730.  Jona- 
than Belcher,  Efq;  a  native  of  New-England,  of  a  good 
clear  paternal  eftate,  and  confequently  of  a  true  natural 
intereft  in  the  country  •,  in  his  younger  days  had  a  very 
liberal  and  polite  education,  having  vifited  many  courts 
in  Europe, and  particularly  was  well  received  at  the  court 
of  Hanover.  During  his  government  he  religioufly  ad- 
hered to  his  inftru6lions :  If  he  had  been  continued  two 
or  three  years  longer  in  the  adm.ini{lration,our  pernicious 
fraudulentpaper-currency  would  have  all  been  cancelled, 
whereas  ever  fince  his  difmifllon  it  has  pejorated.  He 
was  fuperfeded  by  Governor  Shirley's  commiffion  for 
Governor,  which  arrived  Auguft  14,  1 741.  There  were 
by  artifice  feveral  complaints  againft  Governor  Belcher 
fent  home  partly  from  New-England, and  partly  hatched 
in  London ;  which  have  fince  been  difcovered  to  be  falfe 
and  forged.  I  fhall  mention  a  few  of  them  :  i.  That  he 
was  a  friend  to  the  fraudulent  Land-Bank  fcheme  -,  where- 
as it  has  fincc  evidently  appeared,  that  he  was  offered  by 
theLand-Bank  managers,  a  retaining  fee  of  feme  thou- 
fands  of  pounds. (appropriated  forhimfelf,  or  a  fubfequent 
Governor)  to  conciliate  his  countenance  in  the  affair, 
and  to  promote  the  managers  to  offices  of  honour,  pro- 
fit and  truft;  with  a  Land-Bank  promife  to  promote 
the  Governor's  intereft  in  the  houfe  of  Reprefentatives, 
(being  a  Land-Bank  or  debtor's  houfe)  as  to  falary  and 
perquifites.  Mr.  Belcher  rejected  this  proffer  with  dif- 
dain,  arid  at  one  time  negatived  thirteen  of  their  elect- 
ed Councellors  (here  was  a  proje£lion  for  debtors  in  a 
legiflative  capacity  to  defraud  their  creditors,  by  depre- 
ciating the  debt)  and  difqualified  many  Juftices  of  the 
Peace,  promoters  of  thefe  unwarrantable  fchemes,  and 
mifchievous  unlawful  undertakings,  as  expreffed  in  the 
aft  of  parliament,  1741.  2.  A  letter  figned  by  five 
forged  hands,  to  Sir  Charles  Wager  firft  of  the  Admiralty- 
Board,  intimating,  that  Mr.  Belcher  countenanced  the 
timbermen,  in  cutting  off  mailing  white  pine  trees,  to 
be  converted  into  logs  for  deal-boards.  3.  A  fpurious 
Vol.  L  "  H  h  letter 
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letter  under  a  fuppofititious  cover  of  Benjamin  Colman>, 
D.D.  to  Mr.  HoJden  (a  diflfenter)  a  direftor  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  of  great  influence ;  this  letter  fays,  that 
the  concerned,  are  many  of  the  principal  minifters  of  the 
Prefbyterian  and  Congregational  perfuafion  inNew Eng- 
land. No  figners  to  this  letter,  alledging,  that  their  fign- 
ing  might  be  the  occafion  of  their  utter  ruin  by  Mr.  Bel- 
cher, but  promife  upon  Mr.  Belcher's  being  fuperfeded 
to  publifli  all  their  names.  This  letter  intimates  that 
Governor  Belcher,  by  his  intimacy  and  frequent  confer- 
ences with  the  Rev,  Commiffary  P — eandDr.  C r, 

Minifters  of  the  church  of  England,  was  contriving  the 
ruin  of  the  diflenting  intereft  in  New  England — Thefe 
with  ibme  other  villainous  complaints  and  fuggeftions 
occafioned  the  removal  of  Mr.  Belcher.  Upon  his  going 
home,  he  evinced  all  thefe  complaints  to  be  forged,  falfe 
or  frivolous  •,  and  the  court,  in  the  interim  conferred 
upon  him  the  Government  of  the  New  Jerfeys,  where  he 
is  at  prefent,  happy  in  the  afFedions  of  the  people.  A 
fliort  account  of  the  abandoned  contrivers  and  managers 
of  Mr.  Belcher's  affair,  is  referred  to  the  appendix. 

William  Shirley,  Efq;  a  Gentleman  of  the  law,  who 
had  refided  and  pradifed  law  in  New-England  for  fome 
years,  fucceeded  Mr.  Belcher,  in  Auguft  1741,  and  con- 
tinues Governor  at  this  writing,  December  1748.  A 
Gentleman  in  the  adminiflration  {ante  obitum  nemo,  that 
is  before  his  political  death)  is  not  to  be  ufed  with  free- 
dom ;  it  is  a  trefpafs  againft  the  fubordination,  requifite 
in  fociety  :  therefore  I  muft  defer  the  fhort  account  of 
this  Gentleman's  perfonal  charadler  and  adminiftration 
to  the  appendix  •,  left,  if  applauded,  it  might  be  deemed 
adulation  and  flattery  ;  or  if  cenfured,  may  be  conftrued 
infult,  detraftion,  and  refentment ;  which  are  notcon- 
fiftent  with  the  charadter  of  an  impartial  hiftorian — Our 
prefent  Lieut.-Governor,  fucceflTor  of  Col.  Tailer,  is 
Spencer  Phips,  Efq-,  a  country-Gentleman,  adopted  name 
and  heir  by  a6t  of  alTembly  to  Sir  William  Phips. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  are  the  Governors  and  Lieutenant  or  Deputy- 
Governors  appointed  at  home,  from  the  date  of  the 
new  charter  1691,  to  December  1748  ;  the  other  royal 
officers,  referved  by  charter,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
court  of  Great-Britain  are  the  Secretary,  and  Judge  of 
Vice- Admiralty :  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  annex 
a  fliort  account  of  their  fucceffion. 

.  Secretaries.  Ifaac  Addington,Efq;  the  firft  Secre- 
tary was  appointed  by  the  charter,  during  pleafure,  he 
was  a  perfon  of  great  integrity  ;  he  died  1715,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  Capt.  Woodward,  a  military  man,  and  of 
good  learning  •,  Mr.  Woodward  refigned  1717,  in  fa- 
vour of  Mr.  Willard,  an  honcft,  upright  and  pious  Gen- 
tleman; he  continues  Secretary  at  this  prefent  writing. 

The  charter  referves  to  the  crown  the  exercife  of  any 
Admiral  court  or  jurifdidion,  by  commilTions  to  be 
iffued  under  the  great  feal  of  Great- Britain,  or  under 
the  feal  of  the  High  Admiral,  or  of  the  Commiffioners 
for  executing  the  office  of  High  Admiral.  This  court 
of  Vice- Admiralty  confifts  of  a  Judge,  a  King's  Advo- 
cate, a  Regiiler,  and  a  Marfhal.  A  fole  Judge  without 
a  Jury,  in  cafes  of  high  confequence ;  and  this  Judge 
too  frequently  appointed  at  random,  feems  to  be  an  er- 
ror in  the  conftitution  :  It  is  true,  there  may  be  an  ap- 
peal  to  a  court  of  Delegates  in  Great-Britain. 

The  fucceffion  of  Judges,  was,  viz. 

Wait  Winthrop,  Efq-,  May  22, 1699, appointed  Judge 
of  Admiralty  for  New-York,  MalTachufetts-Bay,  Con- 
nedicut,  Rhode-ldand,  and  New-Hampfhire. 

Mr.  Atvvood,  Judge  of  Admiralty  for  the  Colonies 
of  New-Hampfliire,  Maffachufetts-Bay,  Rhode  Ifland, 
Conne61:icut,New-York,and  thejerefys  ;  being  the  Nor- 
thern diftridl  of  Cuftom-houfe  officers.  He  appointed 
Nov.  10,  1 701,  Mr.  Newton  his  deputy. 

Roger  Mompeflbn,  Efq;  April  i,  1793,  had  a  com- 
H  h  2  miffion 
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miflion  as  Judge  for  New-HampfhirejMaflachufetts-Bay, 
Rhode  IQand,  ConnecSlicut,  New- York  and  Jerfeys. 

Nathanael  By  field,  Efq-,  Dec.  13,  1703,  had  the  like 
commiflion. 

John  Menzies,  Efq;  of  the  faculty  of  Advocates  in 
Scotland,  appointed  Judge,  Aug.  26,  1715,  for  New- 
Hampfhire,  Maffachufetts-Bay,  and  Rhode-Ifland. 

Upon  the  death  of  Judge  Menzies,  1728,  Robert 
Auchmuty,  Efq;  was  appointed  by  Governor  Burnet, 
Judge  pro  tempore. 

Nathanael  Byfield  (formerly  the  Judge  of  Admiralty) 
was  appointedjudge  by  Governor  Burnet ;  and  confirm- 
ed from  home,  Nov.  5, 1728,  as  Judge  for  New-Hamp- 
fhire,  Maflachufetts-Bay,  and  Rhode-Ifland. 

The  abovefaid  Robert  Auchmuty,  Efq;  fucceeded 
him  Sept.  6,  1733. 

Mr.  Auchmuty  was  fuperfeded  by  Chambers  RufTel, 
Efq;  Sept.  1747. 

All  the  officers  of  this  court  of  Vice- Admiralty  have 
a  power  of  fubftituting  or  deputizing.  The  prefent  De- 
puty Judge  is  George  Cradock,  Efq;  of  many  years 
experience  in  this  court. 

Befides  this  court  of  Vice- Admiralty,  in  each  of  the 
Provinces  and  Colonies  there  is  ajufticiary  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty for  tryal  of  piracies  and  other  crimes  commit- 
ted upon  the  High  Seas ;  the  Members  of  this  court  arc 
various  in  the  various  Colonies ;  in  the  Province  of  Maf- 
fachufetts-Bay, the  Judges  are,  the  Governor,  the  Coun- 
cil, the  Secretary,  thejudge  of  Vice- Admiralty,  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  King's  ftation  fhips  of  war,  the  Surveyor-Ge- 
neral of  the  northern  diftrid:  of  cuitoms,  and  the  Col- 
ledtor  of  the  Cufloms  for  the  Port  of  Bofton. 

The  furvey  of  the  royal  timber,  efpecially  of  mail- 
ing trees,  extends  over  the  Northern  Provinces  and  Co- 
lonies :  the  officers  are  appoined  from  home,  and  are 
a  Surveyor  General,  with  four  fubordinate  Surveyors  ; 
the  whole  charge  of  this  furvey  is  800 1.  fterl.  per  annum, 

with 
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with  confiderable  riding  charges,  paid  by  the  Navy- 
Office. 

The  officers  belonging  to  the  colleftions  of  cuftoms 
are  from  home  appointed  by  the  Treafiiry-Board,  and 
warranted  by  the  commiflioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  Great- 
Britain.  In  this  province  there  are  but  two  colledtions, 
Bofton  and  Salem. 

A  Deputy- Auditor,  is  commiflloned  by  the  Auditor- 
General  in  Great-Britain,  to  audit  the  Treafurer's  pro- 
vincial accounts ;  but  anno  1 72 1,  this  was  declared  by 
the  General  Aflembly  of  the  Province,  to  be  inconfiftent 
with  their  charter  ;  it  never  is  put  in  execution. 

Some  account  of  the  fee ond  negative  in  the  legijlature  of  the 
Province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay ;  that  is,  of  the  King's  or 
Governor's  Council,  called  the  Honour  able- Board. 

This  Council  confifts  of  28  Affiftants  or  Counfellors, 
to  be  advifing  and  affifting  to  the  Governor,  and  to  con- 
ftitute  one  negative  in  the  legiflature,  analogous  to  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  in  Great-Britain.  The  firft  fet  were  ap- 
pointed in  the  charter,and  to  continue  until  the  laft  Wed- 
nefday  in  May  1693,  and  until  others  Ihall  be  chofen  in 
their  ftead.  I  do  here  infert  the  names  of  the  28  Coun- 
fellors appointed  by  charter,  whereof  there  are  none  fur- 
viving  at  this  prefent  writing,  as  it  is  an  honour  to  their 
families  or  pofterity. 

Simon  Broadftreet  Bartholomew  Gidney 

John  Richards  John  Hathorn 

Nathanael  Saltonftall  Elifha  Hutchinfon' 

Wait  Winthrop  Robert  Pike      . 

John  Phillips  Jonathan  Curwin 

James  Ruflel  John  Joliffe 

Samuel  Sewall  Adam  Winthrop 

Samuel  Appleton  Richard  Midlecot 

H  h  3  John 
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John  Fofter  William  Bradford 

Peter  Serjeant  John  Walley 

Jofeph  Lynde  Barnabas  Lothrop 

Samuel  Heyman  John  Alcot 

Stephen  Malbn  Samuel  Daniel 

Thomas  Hinkley  Sylvanus  Davis,  Efqrs. 

"  Yearly  once  in  every  year  hereafter,  the  aforefaid 
number  of  28  councellors  Ihall  be  by  the  general  court 
or  aflembly  newly  chofen,  i.  e.  of  the  proprietors  or  in- 
habitants in  the  old  colony  of  Maflachufetts-rBay,  18  j 
formerly  New  Plymouth,  4  i  formerly  the  province  of 
Maine,  3  -,  Duke  of  York's  former  property,  lying 
between  Sagadahock river  and  Nova-Scotia,  i."  Two 
Counfellors  more  to  be  chofen  at  large. 

The  Counfellors  are  annually  chofen  laft  Wednefday 
of  May,  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  laft  year's  Counfellors, 
and  the  new  houfe  of  reprefentatives.  This  negative 
is  called  The  Board. 

There  feems  to  be  fome  inconveniencies  in  the  confti- 
tution  of  this  negative ;  they  may  he  intimidated  by 
the  firft  negative,  the  Governor,  as  he  has  a  power'  of 
negativing  any  Counfellor's  election,  without  adducing 
reafons  •,  they  ftand  in  awe  of  the  members  of  the 
third  negative,  as  to  their  election  by  the  houfe  of 
reprefentatives  i  thus  they  appear  not  to  be  free 
agents. 

The  Council  are  affifting  to  the  Governor  {kven. 
makes  a  board)  by  their  advice  and  confent  in  appoint- 
ing of  all  civil  officers,  excepting  thofe  of  the  Finances. 

The  Governor  and  Council  have  the  probate  of  wills, 
of  granting  adminiftrations  and  of  divorces ;  they  ap- 
point a  fubordinate  Judge  of  probates  in  each  county. 

The  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the 
Council,  nominates  and  appoints  Judges,  Commiffioners 
of  OyerandTerminer,  Sheriffs,  Juftices  of  the  Peace,  and 
other  officers  to  our  Council  and  courts  of  juftice  be- 
longing •,  provided  that  no  fuch  appointment  be  made 

without 
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without  fummons  iiTued  out  feven  days  before  fuch  no- 
mination or  appointment,  unto  fuch  of  the  faid  Coun- 
fellors,  as  Ihall  be  at  that  time  refiding  within  our  faid 
province. 

Formerly  under  the  old  charter  the  Counfe  llorsor 
Affiftants  were  elefted  by  the  votes  of  the  freemen  of 
the  colony,  as  is  the  prefent  practice  of  the  neighbour- 
ing colonies  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode-Ifland ;  but  un- 
der the  new  charter  (as  before- mentioned)  they  are  an- 
nually chofen  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  old 
board  of  Counfellors,  and  of  the  new  houfe  of  Repre- 
fentatives Although  their  eleCbion  is  annual,  the  for- 
mer Counfellors  are  generally  continued  -,  laft  eletlion 
1748,  they  were  all  continued. 

"When  the  new  charter  firft  took  place,  the  allowance 
or  wages  of  a  Counfellor  was  5  s.  per  day  exchange 
with  London,  133  1.  New-England  for  lool.  fterling  ; 
at  prefent  their  Wages  are  305.  per  day  exchange  with 
London,  eleven  hundred  pounds  New-England,  for 
one  hundred  pounds  fterling,  Chriftmas  1748  ;  in  this 
proportion  a  multiplied  public  paper-credit  in  bills  has 
depreciated  the  New-England  currency  ;  a  vaft  progref- 
five  lofs  in  all  perfonal  eftates,  fpecialties  excepted*. 

*  We  mHfl  not  reckon  depreciations  indifFerently  by  public  allow- 
ance advanced,  becauie  the  variation  does  not  obrcrve  every  where; 
the  fame  proportion,  v.  g.  the  firft  allowance  to  Counfellors  was  fj  s. 
currency  per  day,  at  prefent  it  is  t^cs.  which  is  fix  for  one,  deprecia- 
tion allowance ;  the  Governor's  allowance  was  500].  common  cur- 
rency per  ann.  at  prefent  it  is  9,60®!,  old  tenor,  or  common  cur- 
rency, which  is  about  nineteen  for  one  ;  fo  much  the  Governor  is  at 
prefent  favoured  by  the  houfe  of  E.eprefentatives,  while  they  them- 
felves  accept  of  20  s.  prefent  currency  old  tenor,  for  the  original  3  s. 
per  day,  which  is  only  fix  and  two  thirds  for  one.  This  difference  in 
proportions,  is  eafily  accounted  for,  and,  ifrequifue,  (hall  be  takea 
notice  of  in  the  appendix. 

H  h  4  Soms 
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Some  account  of  the  third  Negative  in  the  legijlature  of  the 
povince  of*  Maffachufetts-Bay ;  called  the  Honourable 
Houfe  of  Reprefentatives. 

The  province  of  Maflachufetts-Bay  is  reprefented  in 
their  lower  houfe,  not  by  a  deputation  from  counties,  ci- 
ties and  boroughs,  as  inGreat-Britain,  and  infomeof  the 
Britifli  colonies ;  but  from  certain  diftrids  of  land  or 
country,  incorporated  by  the  names  of  townfhips,  very 
unequal  in  extent  j  thus  Springfield  contains  upwards  of 
100,000  acres,  Medford  does  not  exceed  2000  acres ; 
but  generally  they  are  the  value  of  fix  miles  Iquare,  be- 
ing nearly  23,000  acres  :  their  number  of  inhabitants 
is  as  various,  and  confiftof  one  to  five  parilhes. 

The  charter  declares  "  each  of  the  faid  towns  and 
places,  being  hereby  impowered  to  elect  and  depute  two 
perfons  and  no  more,  to  ferve  for  and  reprefent  them 
refpeftively  in  the  faid  great  general  court  or  afliembly. 
*'  To  which  great  general  court  or  afi^embly,  to  be 
'*  held  as  aforefaid,  we  do  hereby,  for  us,  our  heirs 
"  and  fucceflbrs,  give  and  grant  full  power  and  autho- 
"  rity  from  time  to  time,  to  dired:,  appoint,  and  de- 
"  clare,  what  number  each  county,  town,  and  place, 
"  fhall  eled  and  depute,  to  ferve  for,  and  reprefent 
"  them  refpedively,  in  the  faid  great  and  general  court 
"  or  afiTembly." 

This  laft  claufe  gives  a  very  great  latitude  to  our  ge- 
neral afi^emblies  to  regulate  the  reprefentation  of  the 
country,  i .  The  charter  fays,  each  place  is  impowered 
to  depute  two  perfons  and  no  more ;  Bofton  is  allowed 
to  fend  four  -,  it  is  true,  that  equitably,  confidering  their 
taxes  and  number  of  inhabitants  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  colony  reprefentation-,  they  might  be  allowed 
to  fend  twenty,  but  fuch  proportions  are  not  obferved 
in  Great  Britain  our  mother-country,  perhaps  for  reafons 

*  So  called,  from  the  name  of  the  tribe  of  Indians  living  there- 
abouts, when  the  Englifn  nrfi  began  fettlements  there. 

of 
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of  ftate.  2.  By  a6ls  of  Afiembly  all  townfhips  under 
120  qualified  voters  are  reftricted  to  fend  one  and  no 
more,  whereas  by  charter  any  townfhip  may  fend  two. 
3.  The  charter  does  not  limit  the  number  of  qualified 
voters  in  any  townfhip  or  place  conftituted,  to  enable 
them  to  fend  reprefentatives  ;  they  feem  to  be  limited 
by  a6ts  of  aflembly,  but  with  this  reafonable  qualifica- 
tion, that  no  townfhip,  confifting  of  lefs  than  80  legal 
voters  fhall  be  obliged,  that  is  fined  for  the  not  fending 
of  a  Reprefentative.  4.  Lately  (by  inftruftion  to  the 
Governor,  or  otherways,  I  am  not  certain)  this  province 
hath  conftituted  townlhips,  with  all  town  or  corpora- 
tion privileges,  excepting  that  of  deputing  Reprefenta- 
tives to  the  general  aflembly  ;  tho'  the  charter  exprefly 
fays,  that  they  all  may  fend  Reprefentatives  :  it  is  true, 
that  the  multiplying  of  townlhips,  efpecially  by  fub- 
dividing  old  large  well-regulated  townfhips,  into  many 
fmali  jangling  townfhips,  has  been,  not  many  years 
ago,  pradtifed  with  particular  views ;  but  has  occa- 
fioned  an  f  inconvenient  number  of  Reprefentatives ; 
the  fmall  townfhips,  under  80  voters,  being  qualified 
to  fend,  but  not  obliged  to  fend  Reprefentatives  ;  upon 
the  emergency  of  a  Governor's,  or  any  defigning  party 
intereft,  they  are  prompted  to  fend  a  Deputy  to  forward 
fome  party  affair. 

Incorporating  of  townfhips  with  all  other  town  pri- 
vileges,   excepting  that  of  fending  Reprefentatives  ; 
feems  to  be  inconfiftent  with  that  privilege  effential  to 
'  the  conftitution  of  Great-Britain,  viz.  that  all  freeholders 

f  Maffachufetts-Bay  government,  though  lately  curtailed,  at  pre- 
fent  do  fummon  about  1 50  Reprefentatives,  being  more  than  all  of 
the  following  five  provinces. 

New  York  27 

Eaft  and  Weft  New-Jerfeys  22 

Penfylvania  proper  or  higher  30 

The  three  lower  counties  1 8 

South- Carolina  42 

»39 

of 
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of  40s.  per  annum  income,  and  others  legally  qualified 
are  to  be  reprefented  in  the  legiflature  and  taxation  ;  as 
in  New-England  there  are  no  county  reprefentations, 
and  as  they  are  not  in  the  humour  of  being  reprefented 
by  counties  though  agreeable  to  charter ;  it  feems  con- 
fonant  to  the  conftitution,  and  will  at  the  fame  time  ob- 
viate the  above  inconveniencies,  that  is,  that  two,  three, 
four,  or  more  of  thefenew  orfmail  Townlhips,  be  joined 
in  fending  one  or  two  Reprefentatives,  after  the  model, 
fettled  by  the  articles  of  Union  in  Great-Britain,  for  the 
fmail  Parliament-Towns  in  Scotland  or  North-Britain  *. 

By 

*  Our  Plantations  in  America,  New-England  excepted,  have  been 
generally  fettled,  i .  By  malecontents  with  the  adminiftrations  from 
time  to  time;  2.  By  fraudulent  debtors,  as  a  refuge  from  their 
creditors  J  3.  And  by  convids  or  criminals,  who  chofe  tranfporta- 
tion  rather  than  death.  Thefe  circumftances  make  the  juft  civil 
adminiftration  in  the  colonies  a  difficult  performance.  An  indebted, 
abandoned,  and  avaricious  Governor,  in  coUufion  with  fuch  mifcre- 
ants  or  villains,  is  capable  of  doing  great  iniquity  and  damage  in  a  Pro- 
vince; therefore  the  court  of  Great-Britain  ought  to  be  very  cir- 
cumfpeft,  and  appoint  men  of  probity  and  wifdom,  for  Governors 
the  only  checks  ;  the  recommending  minifler.  may  be  interrogated : 
Is  this  candidate,  or  his  wife,  any  relatior,  particular  friend,  or. 
arnica  ?  but  we  mufl  not  infifl  upon  Utopian  governments. 

The  incident  difficulties  which  may  arife  between  a  Governor  in 
high  power,  and  a  licentious  people,  are  problems  not  eafily  folved; 
liberty  without  obedience  is  confufion,  and  obedience  without  li- 
berty is  flavery;  to  fupport  a  coercive  power  over  a  giddy  people, 
and  to  fecure  the  people  againll  the  abufe  of  this  power,  are  difficult 
problems. 

When  the  generality  of  a  province  are  difgufted  with  their  Go- 
vernor, let  the  occafion  of  this  difguft  be  any  how ;  perhaps  it 
may  be  advifeable  to  fuperfede  him  by  another  of  equal  or  more 
virtue  and  qusJifications  for  government,  efpecially  where  a  Gover- 
nor's avarice  and  villany  are  notorious ;  we  gave  mftances  in  Low- 
ther  and  Douglafs. 

All  numerous  combinations,  aflociations,  or  partnerfhips  in  an  ab- 
fblute  Sovereignty,  or  depending  provinces,  tend  to  the  fubverfion, 
ruin,  or,  at  leafi:,  confufipn  of  the  fociety  ;  we  have  a  notorious  in- 
flance  of  this  in  the  province  of  MafFachufetts-Bay  of  New-England, 
Anno  1740,  acombination  of  Desperate  Debtors,  by  the  bubble 
name  of  Land- Bank,   had  formed  a  prevailing  party,    which  not- 

withflanding 
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By  cuftom,  all  eleftions,  provincial,  county,  or  town^, 
are  determined  not  by  the  major  vote,  but  by  the  ma- 
jority of  voters  -,  becaufe  where  there  are  more  than  two 
candidates,  a  perfon  may  have  a  major  vote,  though 
not  a  majority  of  the  voters. 

The  votes  or  journal  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives, 
is  regularly  printed  at  a  public  charge,  one  copy  for 
each  townlhip,  and  one  copy  for  each  member. 

The  houfe  of  Reprefentatives  infift  upon  feveralprU 

withftanding  of  their  being  timely  ftigmatized  and  damned  by  an  aft 
of  the  Britifh  parliament,  their  influence  in  the  affembly  continues 
to  prevail  to  this  time  i  749  ;  in  a  lucid  interval  anno  i  746,  journal 
p  246.  the  houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  fay,  "  We  have  been  the 
means  of  efFedually  bringing  diftrefs,  if  not  ruin  upon  ourfelves.'* 
And  in  fummer  1748,  at  the  defire  of  the  houfe  of  Reprefentatives, 
9-  fall  is  appointed,  *'  Upon  account  of  the  extreme  drought,  a  pu- 
nifhment  for  many  public  fins  we  have  been  guilty  of."  This  feems 
borrowed  from  the  account  of  a  general  faft  appointed  by  the  affem- 
bly, praying  God,  "  That  he  would  pardon  all  the  errors  of  his  fer- 
vants  and  people  in  a  late  tragedy  (meaning  the  affair  of  Salem 
witchcraft)  raifed  atnongft  us  by  Satan  and  his  inftruments." 

Here  is  an  obvious  political  obfervation,  that  notwithftanding  the 
proceedings  of  a  community  may  be  much  perverted  or  vitiated  ; 
there  are  certain  boundaries  which  humanity  and  the  natural  affec- 
tion which  mankind  bear  to  their  progeny  cannot  exceed  ;  I  ftiall 
give  fome  few  late  inftances  of  it  in  this  provincial  government.—— 
\  748,  June  3,  the  board  of  Council  and  houfe  of  Reprefentatives  in 
a  joint  meffage  to  the  Governor,  fay,  "  The  great  lofs  of  inhabi- 
tants for  hufbandry,  and  other  labour,  and  for  the  defence  of  an  in- 
land frontier  of  about  300  miles  ;  the  valt  load  of  debt  already  con- 
traded,  and  the  unparalleled  growing  charge  :  the  annual  charge 
of  Connecticut  government,  at  this  time  is  about  4000 1.  to  5 000 1, 
pld  tenor,  whereas  Mafiachufetts-Bay  government,  only  about  one 
third  larger,  is  at  the  annual  charge  (meaning  the  prefent  year)  of 
40o,oocl.  old  tenor.  Moreover,  Conne^icut  is  almoft  out  of  debt, 
and  we  are  almoft  two  millions  in  debt ;  insupportable  diffi- 
culties !"  in  the  fame  journal,  the  houfe  of  R.eprefentatives  com- 
plain, that  many  thoufands  of  inhabitants  have  been  carried  off  from 
lis,  by  the  expedition  againft  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  by  the  expe- 
dition againllLouiftourgh,  by  forming  and  recruiting  the  two  Ameri- 
can regiments  at  Louilbourg,  the  proceClion  of  Nova-  Scotia,  the  main- 
taining of  provincial  privateer  vefiels,  and  the  defence  of  our  frontiers. 

vlleges, 
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vileges,  I  fhall  mention  a  few,  i.  The  Governor's  in- 
ftrudions  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  deport- 
ment, are  recommendatory,  but  not  obhgatory  upon  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  people.  New  England  was  no  mili- 
tary acquifition  or  conqueft  of  the  crown  (fuch  acquifi- 
tions,  until  formerly  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Great 
Britam,  are  by  the  prerogative  abfolutely  under  diredion 
of  the  crown)  but  originally  and  elTentially  belonging 
to  the  dommions  of  England ;  and  therefore  afts  of 
parliament  only  are  obligatory  j  and  no  inflruftion  pe- 
cuniary, procured  by  the  patron,  the  friend,  or  the 
money  of  a  Governor,  with  an  arbitrary  (perhaps)  an- 
nexed penalty,  of  incurring  the  difpkafure  of  the  Crown, 
IS  ilridly  obferved.  A  noted  and  repeated  inftance  of 
this  we  have  in  the  inftrudion  for  a  fettled  falary  upon 
the  Governor;  moreover,  they  affert,  "  That  they  are 
at  liberty  to  vary  from  any  former  grants  to  Governors, 
&c.  Governor  Shute,  a  good  inoffenfive  man,  was  re- 
duced from  an  allowance  of  1200 1.  per  ann.  common 
currency,  to  loool.     2.  That  the  council  may  only 

Anno  1 747,  the  Governor  infilling  upon  a  further  emiffion  of  thefe 
depreciating  bills;  the  reprefentatives,  tho'  a  paper-money  making 
houfe  could  not  avoid  remonftrating,  "  \{  we  emit  more  bills,  we 
apprehend  it  muft  be  followed  by  a  great  impair,  if  not  utter  lofs  of 
the  public  credit,  which  already  has  been  greatly  wounded." 

June  1 6.  The  Board  of  Council  remonftrate,  "  the  neighbouring 
provinces  have  been  at  little  or  no  expence  of  money  or  men  ;  while 
this  province  is  reduced  to  the  utmoll  diftrefs,  by  bearing  almoft  the 
whole  burden  of  the  wars." 

"  With  public  taxes,  we  are  burdened  almoft  to  ruin."—  "  The 
?/°.TrL^l  'f  ^^  ^  prodigious  daily  charge,  beyond  their  ftrength," 

Which  has  mvolved  us  in  a  prodigious  load  of  debt,  and,  in  a 

^manner   exhaufted  our  fubliance." 1746-7,  March  14.     The 

Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  refolve,  "  That  not  only  from  the  immenfe 
debt  the  province  is  leaded  with  from  the  Cape-Breton  expedition, 
Dut  alfo  Irom  the  decreafe  of  the  inhabitants ;  they  will  make  no  efta- 
blilhment  tl.e  prelent  year,  for  any  forces  which  Jhall  not  be  polled 
witmn  the  bounds  of  the  province."  —  "  Should  the  whole  fum  ex- 
pended in  the  late  expedition  agamft  Cape-Breton,  be  reimburfed  us, 
we  have  ftill  a  greater  debt  remaining,  than  ever  lay  upon  any  one 
Ot  his  iVIajefly  s  govei-nments  in  the  plantations. 

'  concur 
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concur  or  npt  concur,  a  tax  or  any  other  money-bill, 
but  may  make  no  amendment  j  the  affair  of  fupplying 
the  treafury  always  originates  in  the  Houfeof  Reprefen- 
tatives.  5.  Not  long  fince  all  accounts  of  public 
charges  fome  very  trifling,  were  rendred,  audited,  and 
paired  by  the  Houfe  ot  Reprefentatives  ;  not  only  at  a 
great  unneceffary  charge  (our  affembiy-men  are  all  in 
pay)  of  upwards  of  lool.  per  day,  at  that  time,  for 
paffing  a  controverted  account  of  a  few  pounds  ;  but 
contrary  to  charter;  the  words  of  the  charter  are, 
"  The  aflembly  to  impofe  and  kvy  proportionable  and 
realonable  affeffments,  rates,  and  taxes;  upon  the 
eftatcs  and  perfons  of  all  and  every  the  proprietors  or 
mhabitants  of  our  faid  province  or  territory  ;  to  be  if- 
lued  and  difpofed  of,  by  warrant  under  the  hand  of  the 
Governor  of  our  faid  province  for  the  time  beino-,  with 
the  advice  and  confent  of  the  council."  Some  years 
fmce,  upon  complaint  home,  the  King  in  Council  has 
explained  this  affair. 

_  In  this  article  we  fhall  have  frequent  occafion  to  men- 
tion money-affairs,  viz.  emiffions  of  public  provincial 
bills  of  credit,  called  paper- money  ;  fupplies  of  the 
trealury;  annual  taxes,  falaries,  and  other  government 
charges ;  all  which  at  various  times  have  been  expreffed 
m  various  tenors ;  viz.  Old  tenor,  middle  tenor,  new 
tenor  firff,  new  tenor  fecond,  which  in  the  face  of  the 
bill  IS  about  12  percent,  worfe  than  new  tenor  firft, 
but  from  the  inaccuracy  of  our  people,  and  an  aban- 
doned negled  of  a  proper  credit,  pafs  indifferently  at 
the  fame  value  But  that  I  may  be  the  more  eafily  un- 
derftood,  I  ihall,  by  means  of  a  fmall  table  (which  is 
the  moft  concife  and  diftinft  manner  of  rcprelentino- 
fuch  things)  reduce  all  tenors  to  their  value  in  old  te° 
nor  the  original,  and  to  this  time  1749,  die  denomi- 
nation of  common  currency  :  and  to  prevent  the  read- 
er s  trouble  in  reducing  the  value  of  our  old  tenor 
from  time  to  dme  (as  it  has  been  generally  in  a  pro- 
greffive  iiate  of  depreciation  or  pejoradon)  to  a  pro- 
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per  ftandard  of  exchange  with  London,  or  value  per 
oz.  Mexico  filver.  The  exchange  with  London  is  loo  L 
fterl.  for  —  I  have  added  the  acceffions  of  Governors, 
for  the  laft  half  century,  to  make  it  apparent  how  much 
our  paper  currency  has  depreciated  in  their  refpedtive 
adminiftrations. 


Periods 

Exc.withLond. 

I  oz.  Silv. 

1  Accef.  of  Gov. 

A.D.I  702 

"^Z^ 

6s.  lod-lr. 

\        Dudley 

-i^l^S 

^35 

7s. 

ditto 

J7I6 

150 

^75 

8  s. 
9s.  3d. 

ditto 
Taylor  &  Shutc 

I7I7 

225 

I2S. 

ditto 

1722 

270 

14  s. 

Dummer 

1728 

340 
380 

18  s. 

20  s. 

Burnet 
Belcher 

1741 

'749 

500 

550 
II 00 

26s. 
28  s. 
60s.  t 

ditto 

Shirley 

ditto 

Exchange  continues  to  rife  rather  than  fall,  notwith- 
ftanding  of  the  generous  reimburfement  granted  by  the 
Britiih  parliament,  towards  paying  off  our  provincial 
debts  incurred  by  a  private  corporation  adventure,  in 
tlie  Cape  Breton  expedition  :  perhaps  the  merchants  and 
others  are  diffident,  and  fufped  that  fome  fubfequent 
General  Aflembly  (with  the  countenance  of  a  fuitable 

+  That  we  may  the  better  eflimate  the  diiFerences  of  Maflachu^ 
{etts  prefent  currency  from  the  prefent  value  of  currencies  in  the- 
other  Britifh  plantations,  colonies  and  provinces  j  we  exhibit  their 
prefent  (174^^)  exchanges  with  London. 
Currency 


For  lool.  fterl.  New-England     11 00 

North -Carolina 

100^ 

New-York            190 

South- Carolina 

750 

Eaft-Jerfeys           190 

Barbados 

130 

Well-Jerfeys          180 
Penfylvania           1 80 

Antegoa 

1 70  to  I  80 

St.  Chriftophers 

160 

Maryland             200 

Jamaica 

140 

Virginia   120  to  125 

Governor) 
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Governor)  worfhipers  of  that  wicked  idol,  the  iniqui- 
tous, bubUng  paper-currency,  may  pervert  the  proper 
appHcation  of  this  bounty  or  donation. .  Something  of 
this  kind  has  lately  been  a  remora  at  home,  and  has 
prevented  the  province  from  receiving  of  it  by  their 
agents  hitherto. 

June  15.  At  the  commencement  of  the  new  charter 
jurifdiflion,  1692,  enaded,  a  continuance  of  the  local 
and  municipal  lavv^s  of  the  old  charter  jurifdidion,  if 
not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England,  until  Novem- 
ber 10  following. — The  fundamental  law  or  general 
political  principle  of  the  colonies  of  New-England,  is, 
that  natural  and  falutary  maxim,  Salus  popuU  efi  fupre- 
ma  lex ;  they  do  not  countenance  the  flaviih  dodtrines 
of  non-refiftance,  pafiive  obedience,  hereditary  indea- 
feafible  right,  and  the  like. 

I'he  prefent  enabling  ftyle  is,  Be  it  enaded  by  the 
Governor,  Council,  and  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives. 

Thankfgivings  and  falls,  ever  fmce  Governor  Shute*s 
complaints,  have  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
Council,  at  the  defire  of  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives. 

Becaufe  all  ads  of  aflembly  are  required  by  the 
charter  to  be  fent  home  for  allowance  or  difallowance, 
therefore  many  things  are  done  by  the  name  of  Order 
or  Refolve. 

Late  years,  the  Governors  are  direded  by  their  in- 
ftrudions  not  to  confent  to  bills  of  fundry  kinds,  until 
they  be  fent  home  for  approbation  —  Thus  it  is  in  the 
parliament  of  Ireland. 

The  General  Affembly  by  their  accepting  of  an  expla- 
natory charter  upwards  of  thirty  years  fmce;  have  cur- 
tailed the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  from  the  privilege 
of  eleding  their  own  Speaker  abfolutely  •,  that  is,  a 
power  is  referved  to  the  Governor,  or  any  other  com- 
mander in  chief,  to  negative  or  difapprove  any  Speaker 
eledcd  and  prefented  ;  and  that  the  Reprefentatives  fo 
affembled,  Ihall  forthwith  eled  any  other  perfon  to  be 
Speaker,  to  be  approved  or  difipproved,  in  manner  as 

aforefaid : 
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aforefaid  :  as  alfo  from  adjourning  of  themfelves,  not 
exceeding  two  days  at  a  time,  without  leave  from  the 
Governor,  or  any  other  commander  in  chief  of  the 
province. 

When  a  joint  Committee  of  both  Houfes  is  appoint- 
ed, generally  one  third  is  from  the  Council,  and  two 
thirds  from  the  Reprefentatives.  .. 

Although  the  military,  are  the  abfolute  prerogative 
of  the  King,  and  of  his  Reprefentative  the  Governor ;, 
the  AfTembly,  efpecially  the  Houfe  of  ReprefentativesJ. 
do,  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  in  faithfulnefs  to  their 
conftituents,  complain,  and,  in  fome  meafure  admonilh 
the  Governor  :  We  fball  adduce  a  few  late  inflances.— . 
1 746,  The  Houfe,  by  meffage  to  the  Governor,  fay, 
that  they  fufpedl  the  Governor's  inlifting  men  for  his 
Louifbourg  regiment,  out  of  the  imprcffed  frontier 
forces  :  The  Governor  denies  this,  but  acknowledges 
that  he  had  allowed  the  frontier  foldiers  to  be  inlifted  fn, 
the  Canada  expedition,  and  to  imprefs  men  in  their  place. 
— It  does  not  appear  to  us  neceffary  or  convenient,  for 
this  government,  any  ways  to  concern  themJelves  in 
building  of  a  fort  at  the  great  carrying-place  from  Hud-, 
foh's  River  to  Wood  Creek  in  the  government  of  New-^ 

York The  forces,  particularly  upon  the  eaftern  fron^* 

tiers,  have  been  very  negligent  in  fcouting,  and  all  othei^' 
military  fervices ;  there  have  been  many  inefFedives,  it^^ 
habitants  of  feveral  townlhips  -,  to  do  duty  in  their  owt^ 
townftiips,  have  been  inliiled,  paid,  anti  viclualled;- 
though  they  only  followed  their  own  private"  bufiriefs, 
**  this  is  very  abufive  to  tlie  government,  as  well  as  in- 
jyrious  to  thefe  expofed  parts." — 17475  The  AiTentbiy 
reprefent  "  the  hufbandry,  manufa<ttures,  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  province  ;  have  fuffered  much  by  multiplied 
expeditions.'* —  "  We  have  by  our  pail  actions  proved 
ourfclves  zealous  for  his  Majelly*s  fervioe  ;  but  our  un- 
happinefs  is,  that  although  the  fame  difpofuion  re- 
mains, yet  we  are  in  a  manner  incapacitated  to  pro- 
mote it  for  "the  future. 

"    '  The 
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The  houfe  of  repfefentatives  frequently  complain 
of  their  being  involved  in  unneceffary  and  improper 
charges.  1747,  April  21,  "  We  apprehend  'hat  wc 
have  made  confiderable  grants  for  the  proteftion  and  en- 
couragement of  the  fix  Indian  nations  of  New- York  go- 
vernmfent,  beyond  what  has  been  done  by  New- York 
itfelf,  in  whofe  borders  thefe  Indians  are  fituated. 

There  are  many  altercations  amongfl:  the  three  nega- 
tives i  when  this  happens  in  the  parliament  of  Great- 
Britain,  as  it  is  very  feldom,  it  is  as  a  prodigy ;  fuch  dif- 
ferences lefifen  the  refpe{5l  due  from  the  people  to  each 
negative  in  the  Jegiflature.  Each  of  thofe  negatives, 
moreover,  at  limes  vary  *  from  themfelves,  by  contra- 

•  Our  G — r — r,  for  certain  political  reafons,  which  we  fhall  not 

now  dive  into,  fees  meet  to  vary  from  time  to  time. Soon  after 

his  acceffionjune  1  742,  in  a  meffage  to  the  houfe,  he  gives  wholfome 
paternal  advice,  i .  That  long  feflions  are  very  expenfive  to  the  pro- 
vince. 2.  He  entreats  them  to  keep  the  province  clear  of  debt, 
which  inftead  of  decreafing,  will  continually  increafe  their  incum- 
brances.—3.  1741,  Auguft  ly,  in  his  firft  fpeech,  "  A  creditor  who 
has  the  misfortune  of  having  an  out-ftanding  debt,  of  the  value  of 
1000  1.  fterl.  contracted  anno  i  730,  can  now  receive  no  more  in  our 
courts  of  judicature  (unlefs  in  a  cafe  of  fpccialty)  than  the  value  of 
about  650  1.  fterl.  the  great  injuftice  and  Oppreflion  of  which,  upon 
the  creditor,  has  a  great  tendency  to  introduce  a  fpirit  of  dilhonclty 

into  this  community." 4.    1741,0ft.  14,  "  Reftraints  upon  e- 

miffions,  which  his  Majefty  has  be6n  gracioufly  pleaied,  out  of  his 
paternal  affeftion  to  his  people  to  do,  and  has  thereby  faved  this 
province  from  greater  ruin." — "  It  istheinjuftice  of  thole  bills.which 
has  plunged  us  into  thofe  diflicji^ies — in  feme  fubfequent  affemblies 
"  the  fecuring  to  every  creditor  the  juft  value  of  his  debt,  is  a  piece 
of  juftice  hitherto  unknown  to  your  Jaws,  or  courts  of  judicature'* 
■—5.  *'  The  province  being  (o  long  accuftomed,  to  ellimate  pro. 
vince  bills  of  public  credit,  according  to  their  nominal  value,  is  grown 
quite  infenfible  of  their  real  value." — 1744,  ^lov,  29,  he  well  ob- 
ferves  in  his  fpeech  with  regard  to  multiplying  paper  currency .  "And 
can  fuch  a  proceeding  be  thought  beneficial  to  the  country  f  Can  i{ 
poffibly  be  deemed  either  prudent  with  refpeft  to  yourfelve?,  cr  juft 
with  regard  to  your  pofterity  ?—  1747^8,  Feb.  3.  ''the  general  di- 
ftrefs  of  the  province,  arifing  from  the  extraordinary  emifiions  of 
paper-money,  whereby  the  value  thereof,  for  all  occafions  of  life,  is 
funk  fo  low,  and  is  ilill  finking ;  and  thereby  the  eftaies  of  orphan! 
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didory  fpeeches,  meflages,  and  reconfidering  of  their 
votes.     I  write  with   the  liberty  and  freedom  which  is 
elTential  to  the  Britifh  conftitution. 

and  widows,  and  of  many  others  who  have  no  remedy  in  their  pow- 
er, againft  this  growing  evil,  daily  diminifliing  ;  which  mull  in  very 
little  time  bring  many  good  families  to  ruin." 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion  ;  we  may  obferve,  that,  i,  Of 
lafe  years,  the  feffions  of  ariernbly,  are  longpr  and  more  frequent, 
than  ever  ;  for  inrrance,  the  annual  ^fiembly  of  .  7  ,'■,  did  fit  about  30 
weeks  at  the  daily  charge  (our  Alfemb!,  -men  are  ail  in  pay)  of  near 
i-ol. — 2.  Our  provincial  dtbt,  174  ,  when  Mr.  Belcher  was  fuper- 
feded,  was  about  130  ;ool  --:  preient  /:4Q,  it  is  about  two  mil- 
lions. —  3.  *'  The  grea*-  and  ludden  depreciations  of  province  bills, 
is  owing  to  the  imuioderate  price  of  exchange  and  filver. —  4.  Jan, 
15,  ;74i»?,  "  The  inHruction,  containing  a  reftrainirg  claule  in  e- 
miaiiig  bills  cfcre^t,  is  remitted  :  as  th's  is  an  aUeraiion,  w^ich,  I 
am  perfiiaded  'fpecv.u  :.  the  Aii'enbly  )  v\ill  be  \ery  agreeable  unto 
you,  and  has  been  cccafic:t;\I  through  my  accefi;on  to  the  govern- 
ment;  I  mencion  it  to  you  wiiii  no  ;mall  Satiskaction  —  <f.  In 
a  fpeech  to  the  AlTembly,  "  from  1718  to  1743,  ^"  conftant  prac- 
tice all  debts  upon  book,  rote,  bond^  or  mortgage,  Avere  dfcharged 
in  province  bills  penny  for  penuy,  that  is,  in  the  nominal  fum  ; 
wJiich  he  deems  to  be  equitable,  b-caufe  both  creditor  and  debtor, 
tacitly  run  che  chance  of  die  rJfing  or  falling  of  ihofe  bills."  N.  B- 
This  v/as  the  common  cant  of  the  land  bank  managers  and  other 
deb.oibj  cneforbcuiance  n.;..l  :ndujgence  of  creditors  is  ridiculed,  as 
much,  as  if  a  perlon  intruTci  by  another  with  money  or  goods, 
fnojid  turn  bankrupt,  andla  :;;h  at  his  friend  for  his  truft,  allcdging, 
that  it  was  in  his  option,  to  t.  •.':■!:  or  not  truft  him.  Kow  provoking 
is  this,  to  an  honeft  man,  for  his  .:'  od  nature  and  companion,  to  ha^  e 
his  eilate  frft  by  a  priva-e,  and  af:ei ..  .rds  by  a  more  optnanddaring 
combination  of  ihe  debtors,  reduced  in  a  rcverfe  proportion  of  1  2  s. 
to  3c  s.  the  price  of  filver  from,  anno  171  S  to  i  74^,  and  from  30  s. 
to  60  s.  as  ic  is  anno  i  49  ;  and  afcciwards  be  laughed  at  as  a  filly 
fool. 

"  And  in  fatfl,  how  co'ld  a  pcrfon  remedy  himfclf  with  ihe  ftridleft 
fagacity  in  the  following  cafes  ?  A  man  lets  out  money  upon  mort- 
gage. May' 1-4.:,  exchange  with  London  050!.  currency  lor  reel, 
fterl.;  in  the  fpace  cf  ^hrte  \  tars.  May  1  748,  exchange  is  t  ico  1.  cur-^ 
rency  for  locl.  fter!. — a  ci'cditorall  this  tlmpxanijot  recover  his  mo-. 
ncy,  becaufe  by  the  laws  of  tlie  province,  near  one  year  (by  appeals 
and  review.:)  is  required  to  bring  a  Ucrtid  to  f.nal  judgment,  and  thO; 
cquiiy  of  reiiemption  is  ti,ree  )tapiiiorej:  moreover,  the  publick' 
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Upon  the  arrival  of  ihe  new  charter  of  the  province 
df  MafTachufetts-Bay  i    their   firft  General  Affemblyj 

publlck  loans,  and  the  private  bank  loans  were  conditioned  at  i  o  to 
15  years  forbearance,  which,  with  the  abovefaid  four  years  additio- 
nal ;  makes  an  unavoidable  forbearance  of  i  +  to  10  years:  further,. 
Ibme  of  the  loan  171 6  (a  great  damage  to  the  publick)  is  not  fued- 
oat  at  this  preient  writing.  How  is  it  poiTibleto  provide  againft  the 
continued  great  depreciations  during  fp  m.any  years? 

As  it  does  not  belong  to  any  provincial  affembly,  to  explain  adts 
of  parliament  J  becaufc  they  may  be  deemed  fufficient  to  execute 
themfelves,  under  the  agency  of  rhe  colony  executive  courts;  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  ftatefman  fufficient,  to  account  for  a  bill  brought 
ioto  our  court  of  legillature  yearly,  for  thefe  eight  years  laft  paft  ; 
entitled,  A  Bill  for  the  more  fpeedj  fmifhing  of  the  Land-Bank 
fcheme  ;  as  it  is  never  brought  to  an  iiTue,  perhaps  fome  may  call  it, 
rather  a  Bill  of  Grace. 

Governor  Shirley,  in 'his  fpeech,  O^Siober  14,  1741,  "  Nothing 
IS  more  eafy,  than  to  fecure  to  every  creditor  his  juft  due,  let  the  bills 
depreciate  never  fo  much,  by  enabling  the  King's  judges  to  do  juf- 
tlc.e  to  every  creditor  in  that  particular — It  is  the  injuftice  of  our  bills 
\yhlch  has  plunged  us  into  thefe  difficulties."  But  as  this  advice  has. 
fiot  been  followed  or  repeated,  the  creditors  have  generally  fufFered- 
in  the  reverfe  proportion  of  60  to  30  in  a  few  years  ;  fuch  is  the  ma- 
lignant nature  of  this  depafcent  ulcer,  that  nothing  but  the  extirpa- 
tion orexcifion  of  this,  can  fare  our  body  politick,    DeUnda  eji. 

I  defire  readers,  not  affedted  with  paper  currencies,  may  excufe 
prolixity  j  when  this  vile  chima^ra,  or  moniler,  comes  in  my  way,  I 
cannot  contain  myfelf. 

This  fcheme  for  fraudulent  debtors  to  cheat  their  creditors,  was 
firft  projefted,  anno  1714,  by  J.  C.  The  maxim,  or  bafis  was,  b/ 
multiplied  emiffions,  to  depreciate  the  nominal  value  of  our  currency; 
thus   the  difference  between  the  nominal  value,  at  any  time  wher> 

{)aid,  and  its  real  value  when  lent  or  contracted  for  ;  v,as  a  irauda- 
ent  gain  to  the  debtor,  and  a  \fiy  injurious  lois  to  the  honeft  creditor; 
for  inftance,  anno  171  3,  exchange  with  London  150I.  currency  for 
100  1.  fterl. — at  prefent  t  749, by  depreciations  we  are  at  1  loo  1.. cur- 
rency for  100  1.  fterl.  that  is  in  fucceffive  dealings,  the  creditor  ha^ 
loft  fix  in  feven  of  his  debts  or  Contraftsj  which  is  the  debtor's  crafty 
gain.  There  were  various  effays  made  from  t:;r.e  to  time,  to  arrive 
to  this  depreciation,  the  laft  was  rniraculoufiy  die  molt  fuccefsful; 
I.  Emitting  bills  of  publick  credit,  not  only  for  the  ordinary  and  ne- 
ceffary  charges  of  government,  but  for  publick  loans  to  private  per-^ 
fons,  viz.  anno  1714,  ro, cool,  anno  1716,  loo.ocol.  anno  1721, 
50,0001.  anno  1727,  60, cool,  at  long  credit ;  this  had  a  confider- 
able  efFei^  in  favour  of  debtors,  but  fome  inconveniencTes  and  in- 

\\%  or 
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or  legiflature  convened  in  June  1 692  *,  in  the  firft  place 
they  continued  the  municipal  laws  (not  repugnant  to 

ftruftions  put  a  ftop  to  it.  t.  Poftponlng  the  cancelling  of  emiffions; 
thus  cmiflions  yearly  multiplied,  and  the  cancelling  of  ihem  delayed, 
increafed  this  flood  of  a  bafe  currency  3.  Notes  of  private  aflfocia- 
tions  defigned  to  be  upon  a  par,  current  with  publick  bills  of  credit, 
would  have  multiplied  this  falfe  currency  immenfely  j  but  from  pri- 
vate complaints  fent  home,  this  was  crufhed  in  embnb,  by  aft  of  the 
Britifti  parliament,  1741.  4.  At  length  by  multiplied  expenfive 
expeditions,  they  compafled  their  defigns  to  the  greateft  extent,  or 
to  a  Jie  plus  uUrOy  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  parliamentof  Great 
Britain,  in  their  wonted  goodnefs,  will  reftify  in  their  prefent- 
feifion. 

I  am  forry  that,  upon  any  o«:afion,  or  in  any  refpefl,  I  fhould 
give  offence  to  any  particular  perfon,  or  to  any  number  of  men  :  it 
is  not  from  malice  or  refentment :  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  in 
courfe,  writing  unavoidable  Liftorical  truths,  I  fhould  defignedly 
and  malicioufly  refleft  upon  the  country  and  its  municipal  juriidiftionj 
this  is  my  alttra  patria,  from  upwards  of  thirty  years,  refidence. 

However,  the  creatures  of  any  miniftry  at  home  may,  from  time 
to  time,  find  fault  with  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  which  they  reprefent 
as  licentious  ;  the  courts  of  judicature,  which,  by  good  Providence, 
are  independent  of  the  miniftry,  vindicate  the  prefs,  if  not  too  licen- 
-tious,  and  find  fault  with  their  defpotic  accufers. 

While  I  write  mere  fafts,  with  proper  vouchers,  and  in  a  good 
'light,  I  ufe  only  that  liberty  (not  licentioufnefs)  of  the  prefs,  which 
feems  facred  and  effentjal  to  the  Britifh  conftitution ;  as  we.have  no 
general  intendants  as  in  the  French  conftitution,  every  hiflorical  wri- 
ter with  us,  may  be  a  fort  of  intendant  or  check  upon  provincial  ad- 
Hiiniftration  ;  for  inftarce,   as  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  are  the 
"grand  inqueft  of  the  province,  cfpeciaily  as  to  mifdemeanors  in  the 
adminiftration  :  may  irot  take  a  hint  from  their  journals,  v.  g.  Al- 
though, as  above,  the  colony  of  Connecticut  are  to  this  province  as 
two  to  three  i  ConneiHcut  is  almoll  out  of  debt,  and  we  are  about 
two  millions  currency  in  debt ;  the  annual  publick  charges  of  Con- 
ijefticut  are  4-000  to  500c  1,  currency,  thofe  of  Maffachuietts-Bay 
are  about  400,000  1.  which  vaft  proportional  difference,   is  faid  to 
.  be  owing  to  the  differences  jn  the  frugality  and  integrity  of  their  re- 
.  fpe£tive  adminiflrations.  2.  7  he  reprefentatives  in  their  journals  fecm 
to  comjjlain  of  univerfal  inieftious  corruption,   viz     i  hat  ofF.cerr, 
.  from  the  highefl  to  the  lowefr,  were  iniquitous  in  their  perquifitcs  : 
the  field  officers,    captains,    and   others   were  complained   againft 
for  extorting    money  from   the  private  men,    as  a  commiifjon  of 
.receiving   their  wages,  and  for  certifying  their   time  of  Jervicej 
ior  buying  their  wages,   or  pay,    at  a  great  difcount-j  ^  for ,  tak- 
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the  laws  of  England)  of  the  old  charter  adminiftration, 
for  a  few  months,  until  a  fniall  body  of  new  laws  could 
be  formed. 

By  this  new  charter,  fee  p.  374.  of  this  fummary,  the 
houfe  of  reprefcntatives  is  conftituted  in  this  manner, 
viz.  Every  year  and  for  ever  upon  the  laft  Wednefday 
of  May,  and  at  all  other  times  as  the  Governor  (hall 
think  fit,  fhall  be  held  a  general  court  or  affcmbly ; 
the  frethokJers  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  refpcftive 
towns  and  places  are  impowered  to  depute  two  perfons 
and  no  more,  toreprefcnt  them  in  the  general  Affcmbly. 
The  qualification  of  an  elector  is  40  s.  at  lead  per  ann, 
freehold,  or  other  ei^ate,  to  the  value  of  50 1.  fterl. 

The  prefent  practice  by  adts  or  refolves  of  the  gene- 
neral  Aflembly,  and  by  cuftom.  Bofton  fends  four  de- 
puties or  reprefentatives  J  Salem,  Ipfwich,  Newbury, 
Marblehead,  and  Charleftown,  generally  fend  two  each; 
from  the  orher  towns  which  fend  reprefentatives,  each 
lends  one  i  we  have  not  got  into  the  method  direded  by 
ctiarter  for  two  or  more  fmall  townfhips  joining,  to  fend 
a  rcprefentation,  which  would  prevent  the  inconveni- 
ency  of  multiplying  reprefentatives,  and  would  reftore 
to  the  conftituted,  incorporated  townfliips  (by  charter 
qualified,  and  by  the  Britifh  conftitution  privileged  to 
be  reprefented)  that  privilege  of  which  they  are  abridged 
by  being  refuted  to  fend  a  reprefentative,  as  we  have  HP 
general  county  eleftions.  ; 

By  ad  of  affembly,  firft  year  of  the  charter  1^92^ 
jucach  town  confiding  of  30  to  40  qualified  electors  may 
--(at  their  opiion)  fend  or  not  fend  one  reprefentative ; 
'•'each  town  of  40  qualified    are  enjoined  to  fend  one 

ing  money  in  the  difcharge  or  exchange  of  imprefled  men;  and  for 

faffe  incomplete  mufter-rolls :  the fe  things  ve  all  wifely  provided 

•   againft  by  the  general  Affembly,  but  the  executive  part  of  the  ^d- 

T'lniniftration  feem  to  connive;  for  inilance,  by  a  late  aft  "  if  inf 

-  per fon  authorized,  (hall  exad  or  take  any  reward,  to  difcharge  or 

ipare  any  (foldiers)  from  faid  fervice,  he  Ihall  forfeit  ten  pounds 

for  every  twenty  Ihillings  he  fhall  fo  exad  or  take."     In  this  cafe 

many  officers  have  been  notorioufly  guilty,  bat  not  called  to  account. 

1  i  3  rcprc- 
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reprefentative  \  each  town  of  120  qualified  may  fend  twft 
rtprefentatives ;  no  town,  Bofton  excepted  (which  may' 
fend  four)  are  at  any  time  to  fend  more  than  two  re- 
prefcntatives.  Writs  for  calling  a  general  Affembly  to 
ifTue  from  the  Secretary's  office  thirty  days  before  their 
rrieeting,  directed  to  the  Seleft  men,  as  returning  offi- 
cers j  the  returns  to  be  made  into  the  Secretary's  office  . 
one  day  at  leaft  before  the  time  prefixed  for  the  meeting 
of  the  general  AlTembly— Forty  reprefentatives  to  con- 
flitute  a  houfe— Penalty  for  non-attendance  5s.  per  day, 
All  reprefentatives  with  one  fon  or  fervanteach,  to  have 
perfonal  protec^lion  during  their  fcfTions,  excepting  i^ 
cafes  of  rreafon  or  felony. 

By  acl  of  afirmbly  1693,  the  qualification  of  a  voter, 
for  a  reprefentative,  is  reduced  from  the  charter  quali- 
fication of  50  1.  fteri.  principal  eftate  to  40  1.  fterl.— . 
Reprefentatives  muft  be  freeholders  and  refidents  in  the 
town  for  which  they  are  chofen. 

Anno  1726,  No  town  under  the  number  of  60  qua- 
lified electors  be  obliged  to  fend  a  reprefentative — 173Q 
No  town  under  the  number  of  80  qualified  eleftors  be 
obliged  to  fend  a  reprefentative — .About  one  third  of 
the  town fliips  which  have^precepts  fent  them,  fend  nq 
reprefentatives. 

Here  w.e  fhall  infert  by  way  of  table,  the  number  of 
precepts  iffued  out,  and  the  number  of  members  re- 
turned to  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  from  ten  years 
to  ten  years  (to  mention  every  year  would  be  tedious, 
afi^;pf  no  ufe)  in  each  county. 

,Th.e  whole  legiilature,  for  reafons  bell  known  to  themfelves,  do 
at  ■times  jointly  vary  from  their  former  notions  of  affairs  :  A  noted 
iriilarice  of  this  was  snno  5741,  a  fum  of  127,125  1.  in  public  bills 
of  credit  to  be  cancelled  by  taxes,  conform  to  the  emitting  afts  of  . 
affembly  ;  fp  high  a  tax  was  judged  inconvenient,  and  it  was  di- 
vided amongft  the  three  fubfequent  years :  Anno  i  748  the  province 
poorer  by  expedition  lofies  of  working  men,  and  by  fhip-building, 
arid  other  articles  of  trade  failing,  the  province  tax  for  the  year  is 
cnaftcd,  at  upwards  of  400,000  J.  The  reimburfements  granted  by 
parliament  weredefigned  to  pay  off  the  public  bills  of  credit,  that  is 
the  provincial  debt  contra<^ed  by  the  Cape-Breton  expedition. 
■ 'V'      ■  ' Alifi 
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yf  /i/?  ^/  Precepts  fent,  and  of  Returns  made  lyoSto  1  748. 
<  1708    <  1718      <  1728      <  1738        ^  1748 


Suffolk 

Effex 

Middlefex 

Hampfh . 

Worcefter 

Plymouth 

Barn  flap. 

Briftol 

York 

D.  county 

Nantuck. 


N.  B,  Anno  1731  fome  townfhips  were  taken  from 
the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Middlefex,  and  Himpaiire  -,  and 
formed  into  a  new  county  called  the  county  of  Worceftcr. 

As  this  hiftory  feems  to  fwell  too  much  for  the  peru- 
fal  of  the  people  in  our  infant  colonies,  who  in  general 
are  not  bookifh,  and  do  not  cpply  themfclves  to  read 
books  of  any  confide  table  bulk  ;  1  muft  forbear  infert- 
ing  the  long  Jifl  of  the  townfhips  in  MafTachufetts-b^y 
province. 

We  fnall  here  only  obferve,  that  our  town(hips  or 
diftrids  of  land,  may  be  dillmgu  fhcd  into  four  forts. 
I.  Incorporated  townfliips  v/hich  are  ferved  with  pre- 
cepts, and  generally  fend  reprefentatives,  this  year  they 
are  in  number  95.  2.  Incorporated  townfhips,  which 
are  ferved  with  precepts,  but  generally  do  not  fend  re- 
prefentatives,  this  prefent  year  they  are  58  j  their  num- 
ber being  fo  large,  is  occafioned  by  their  poverty,  which 
proceeds  from  their  labouring  young  men  being  taken 
away,  that  is,  depopulated  by  multiplied  expeditions,  and 
their  being  peculated  by  multiplied  taxes  j  formerly  ocir 
province  tax  was  from  fix  thoufand  to  (in  great  exi- 
1  i  4  gencies) 
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genci^s)  forty  thoufand  pounds  perann. ;  whereas  thi^^ 
prefent  year  1748  the  provincial  tax  upon  polls  and  ef- 
tates  is  three  hundred  feventy-feven  thoufand  nine  hun- 
dred ninety-two  pounds,  and  excifes  doubled  ;  thus  they 
cannot  well  fpare  30  s.  a  day,  the  prefent  wages  of  a  ret 
prefentative.  3.  Townfliips  incorporated,  but  in  exprefs 
words  debarred  from  fending  reprefentatives  j  thefe  are 
but  few  in  number,  becaufe  lately  introduced ;  this  feems 
anti-conftitutional,  (that  as  we  have  no  county- repre- 
fentatives) perfons  of  good  eftates  real  and  perfonal  Ihould 
in  no  manner  be  reprefented,  as  if  they  were  aliens,  fer- 
vants,  or  flaves,  4.  Townj(hips  or  diftri6b  granted  to  a 
number  of  proprietors,  but  as  the  conditions  of  the  grant, 
particularly  the  fettling  of  a  certain  number  of  families  in 
a  limited  fpace  of  time,  are  not  fully  performed,  they  are- 
not  as  yet  qualified  to  be  conftituted,  by  adt  of  affembly, 
with  all  town  privileges ;  of  thofe  there  are  many,  ef- 
pecially  in  thofe  lands  which  lately  were  taken  from  the 
province  of  MaiTachufetts- bay,  and  annexed  to  the  crowrt 
in  property,  and  to  the  province  of  New  Hampfhire  in 
jurifdidion.  N.  B.  This  late  boundary  line  cut  off  from 
MafTaphufetts-bay  province,  the  conftituted,  but  not  re- 
prefented townfhips  of  Rumford  and  Litchfield  upon 
Merimack  river -,  of  Winchefter  upon  Conne<5ticut  river; 
with  part  of  the  conftituted  townfhips  of  Nottingham 
and  Dunftable,  upon  Merimack  river  ;  part  of  Groton, 
and  TowDihend,  part  of  Northfield  upon  Connedicut 
river:  the  other  diftrifls  or  grants  not  incorporated  annex- 
ed to  New  Hampfhire,  were,  Herrys  town,  Contacook, 
the  nine  townfhips  commonly  called  the  double  row  of 
frontier  towns  againft  the  French  and  their  Indian  auxi- 
jiaries,  the  row  of  four  townfhips  upon  the  eait  fide 
of  Conne<5licut  river,  the  row  of  two  townfhips  weft 
*^de  of  Connecticut  river,  *  Canada  to  Gallop  and  others, 

*  About  20  years  fince,  and  for  feme  following  years,  the  gene- 
^.fal  Aflisrnbiy  oi  rhe  province  were  in  tiie  huaionr  of  dividing  an(i 

,         .'  Canada 
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Canada  to  Sylvefter  and  others,  Lawer  Afhuelot,  Upper 
Aftiuelot,  Canada  to  Rowley,  Canada  to  Ipfwich,  Canacla 
to  Salem,  Canada  to  Beverley,  Naraganfet  No.  3.  Nara- 
ganfet  No.  5.  Lanes  New  Bofton,  townfhip  toIpfwich» 
in  all  29  grants  transferred  to  New  Hamplhire  jurifdifti- 
on  :  the  other  granted,  but  not  conftituted  townfliips, 
which  remain  in  the  province  of  Maflachufetts  Bay,  are, 
in  the  province  of  Main,  townfhip  to  Cape  Anne  or  Glo- 
celler,  townfhip  to  Powers  and  others,  townfhip  to  Mar- 

Upproprlating  moft  of  the  then  reckoned  provincial  or  unoccupied 
lands ;  that  in  cafe  of  future  claims  by  the  crown,  &c.  by  poffef- 
fion  they  might  retain  at  leaft  the  property  :  this  was  provident  and 
good  policy,  and  accordingly  upon  fettling  the  line  between  the 
two  provinces,  the  property  of  the  aboveiaid  diftri^,  was  in  the 
commiffion  referved  to  thefe  poffeffors ;  but  lately  the  heirs  arid 
affignsof  Mr.  Mafon,  original  grantee  of  New  Hampfhire,  have  in- 
^inidated  the  Maflachufetts  proprietors,  and  brought  fundry  of  ^leia 
(9  compound  for  a  valuable  quit  claim  ;  whereas  if  by  contribution 
pf  the  prefent  proprietors  (a  mere  trifle  to  each  of  them)  they  by 
petition  had  carried  the  affair  before  the  King  in  council,  they  would 
have  been  quieted  in  their  property,  and  obviated  any  further  claims, 
ifuch  as  the  claims  of  Col.  Allen's  heirs,  Mr.  Mafon's  general 
nflignee  ;  and  of  the  claims  of  the  million  purchafe  lately  revived, 
which  may  Ukewife  be  converted  into  bubbles. 

Our  gener^  affembly  at  that  time  were  in  fuch  a  hurry  to  appro- 
priate the  vacant  lands,  that  feveral  old  townfliips  were  encou- 
raged to  petition  for  an  additional  new  townfhip:  and  when  they 
were  fatiated,  the  affembly  introduced  by  way  of  bounty  to  the 
deffendcnts  of  the  foidiers  m  the  Indian  war  of  King  Philip  (fo 
called)  1675,  and,  of  the  foldiers  in  Sir  William  Phipp's  expedition 
againft  Canada,  anno  1690;  thus  nine  townfhips  were  granted  to 
each  of  thefe  expeditions:  thus  no  lands  (excepting  in  the  inland 
badk  wildernefs  of  tlie  prpvince  of  Main)  were  left  to  recompence 
the  defcendents  of  the  particular  fufferers  (the  province  in  general 
-\vas  an  unaccountable  fufferer)  in  the  unforefeen  and  inconceivable 
(becaufe  ra(h)  expedition  againft  Louifbourg  ;  our  adminiftration  per- 
haps did  not  underftand  the  doftrinc  of  chances ;  but  by  good  pro- 
vidence, though  the  chance  was  upwards  of  a  million  to  one  againft 
us,  we  i;ained  the  prize,  not  by  playing  away  men  (as  is  the  phrafe 
jn  Flanders)  in  being  killed,  but  by  the  poltroonry  of  the  Frenck 
garrilbn  J  this  mult  roc  be  underftood  as  detrafting  from  the  New 
England  militia  troops,  who  are  noted  for  their  courage  as  bull 
dogs  (excufe  the  expreffion)  where  they  fix,  they  never  quit  hold, 
iintii  they  conquer,  or  are  cut  to  pieces. 

blehead, 
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bkhead,  Naraganfet  No.  7,  Naraganfet  No.  i,  and  Phi- 
fip's  town  upon  Salmon  Falls  river ;  between  Meri- 
mick  river  and  Conne£liciit  river  are  Canada  to  Dorchef- 
ter,Canada  to  Ipfwich,Canada  to  Rockfbury,  townfliip  to 
Welles  and  others,  townfhip  to  Salem,  Nichawoag,  Pe- 
quioug,  Naraganfet  No.  6,  Naraganfet  No.  2,  Town- 
fiiend  :  on  the  weft  fide  of  Conneflicut  river,  are  the 
grants  of  Fall  fight  townfhip,  of  Canada  to  Hunt,  and 
others;  Naraganfet  No.  4,  townfhips  to  Bofton,  No.  i  ,2, 
3,  Upper  Houfatonick,  4  more  Houfatonicks,  and  Bed- 
ford :  making  in  all  grants  not  incorporated,  28  in  the 
province  of  MafTachufetts  Bay  not  alienated ;  and  29  tranf- 
ferred  as  to  jurifdidion,  to  the  province  of  New  Hamp- 
fliire. 

The  afi"air  of  the  above  townfhips  is  variable,  and  of  no 
permanent  ufe,  but  this  may  ferve  a  future  curious  hiflo- 
rian,  as  an  accurate  account  for  the  ftate  of  the  year  1 749. 

There  are  a  few  things,  in  which  the  houle  of  repre- 
fentativ^es  of  the  province  of  MafTachufetts  Bay  in  New 
England  (which  in  all  refpedls  is  the  principal  Britifh  co- 
lony) do  vary  from  the  pradlice  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons in  Great  Britain.  I  fhall  mention  two,  which  mufl 
not  be  deemed  conflitutional,  as  being  only  by  fundry 
a<5i;s  of  the  general  affembly,  and  confequently  if  incon- 
venient, may  be  repealed  or  altered  by  fome  fubfequent 

aa. 

I.  That  a  reprefentative  muft  be  a  *  refident  in  the 
townfhip  for  which  he  is  eleded.  As  the  reprefentative 
of  a  diftrid  or  townfijip  fo  called,  is  not  a  peculiar 
iagent  for  that  townfiiip,  but  is  their  quota  of  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  whole  province  in  the  general   affembly  ; 

*  It  is  faid,  that  anno  1693,  there  were  fome  Bofton  gentlemen 
reprefentatives  for  fome  of  the  out-towns,  but  not  agreeable  to  the 
then  Rev.  I.  M— th— r  ;  Mr.  B— f— d  forBriftol  is  mentioned;  Mr. 

M of  great  intereft  with  the  weak  Governor  Phipps,  and  with 

the  devotiouafly  bigolted  houfe,  procured  this  aft. 

a  2en- 
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a  gentleman  of  good  natural  intereft  and  refident  in  the 
province;  a  man  of  reading,  obfervation,  and  daily  con- 
verfanc  with  affairs  of  policy  and  commerce,  is  certainly 
better  qualified  for  a  legiflator,than  a  retailer  of  rum  and 
fmall  beer  called  a  tavern  keeper,  in  a  poor  obfcure 
country  tov/n,  remote  from  all  bufinefs  -,  thus  this 
countryman  v/ill  not  be  diverted  from  the  moft  necefla- 
ry  and  beneficial  labour  of  cultivating  the  ground,  his 
proper  qualification,  to  attend  (late  affairs,  of  which  he 
may  be  fuppofed  groily  and  invincibly  ignorant  j  thus 
the  poor  townfiiip,  by  gentlemen  at  large  ferving  gratis 
or  generoufly  as  the  quota  of  the  townfhip,  will  be  freed 
from  the  growing  (in  one  year  from  anno  1 747  to  1748 
this  charge  was  advanced  from  20  s.  to  30  s.  per  day) 
charge  of  fubfifting  an  ufelefs  reprefentative :  there- 
fore, if  this  claufe  of  refidence  in  the  a6t  of  alTembly 
1693,  is  not  abfolutely  repealed,  may  it  not  be  qualified 
in  this  manner?  viz.  The  reprefentative  if  not  a  re- 
fident in  the  townfhip,  being  a  refident  in  the  province, 
•fhall  have  a  rent  roll  of****  per  annum  in  the  place, 
or  fliali  be  the  proprietor  of****  hundred  acres  in  the 
townfiiip  for  which  he  is  ele6ted. 

2.  That  counfellors  and  reprefentatives  do  ferve  their 
country  upon  wages.  The  honour,  and  plealure  of  doing 
good,  are  recompence  fufiicient  to  a  patriot  ;  thus  the 
province  will  f  fave  a  very  confiderable  pare   of  their 


t  As  favings,  that  is  frugality,  in  private  oeconomy  is  a  confide- 
j-able  Lucretian,  fo  it  is  in  tiie  publick  charges  of  government ;  for 
inftance,  the  taking  and  maintaining  the  fort  of  Louifoourg  in  the 
ifland  of  Cape  Breton  coft  Great  Britain ;  confidering  other  un- 
avoidable vail  charges,  not  conveniently  able  to  afford  luchan  extra 
charge  upon  a  place  which  muft  in  policy  unavoidably  be  reftored,  to 
the  great  difg'jft  of  the  brave  New  England  men,  who  in  loyalty, 
and  patriotifm  to  the  Britifh  nations,  ventured  not  only  their  lives 
to  the  number  of  upwards  of  20C0  of  an  infant  colony,  dead,  but  their 
fortunes  (that  is  their  country,  notwithftanding  of  the  generous  re- 
"imburfement  of  the  Britifh  parliament,  reduced  to  great  diftrefs)  I 

taxation; 
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taxation;  forinftance,  this  prefent year  1748,  thepro^ 
Vinc'e  ^ould  have  laved  abojt  25,000/;  the  whole  an- 
hual  provincial  charge  from  the  commencement  ot  the 
charter,  fell  fliort  of  this  fum,  until  anno  17 -if;  that 
year,  the  rates  were  31,000/.  old  tenor ;  thus  in  time 
to  come  two  of  the  negatives  would  be  under  no  temp- 
tation of  having  their  wages  augmented  by  collufion 
with  the  third  negative-,  the  Governor's  allowance  being 
by  them  immoderately  advanced  f. 

The  allowances  or  pay  of  the  three  negatives  for  their 
fervices,  «re  fettled  by  themfelves  from  time  to  time, 
therefore  they  do  not  fuffer  by  the  depreciation  of  their 
own  publick  bills  of  credit.  I  fhall  here  annex  a  table 
(tables  contrad  things  into  a  more  eafy,  lefs  diffufed, 
and  therefore  more  diftindt  view)  of  the  pay  of  the  three 
negatives  in  fome  fucceffive  periods,  and  of  the  pro- 
vince rate:  the  province  polls  in  thefe  refpedlivc  years, 
fee  afterwards,  as  taken  from  the  valuation  acfts  -,  in  a- 
-feout  feven  years  periods,  a  vakntion  or  cenfus  is^made 
'for  quotaing  the  aflefTments  of  each  townfbip  otdiBiii^^ 
towards  the  provincial  rate  or  charge.  - 


A.D. 


Oovrs.  1  Du 
pr.  An,  J  6 
Counf.  7 
p-.  Day/ 
Jlepre. \ 
prDayJ 
Kates. 


1702 

udley 
660 

1720 
Shute 

,1200 

J  730 

CelGher 

2400 

I-' 40 

ditto 
3600 

«743 

Shirley 

5  400 

1745 

ditto 
6coo 

5  s. 

6s. 

10  s. 

15  s. 

I?S, 

i8s. 

3  ^• 

4  s. 

6^. 

10  s. 

I2S 

f2S. 

€000 

6  boa 

8000 

t3;ooo 

,60000 

I  zooool 

•747 
ditto 
7600 

30  s. 

20  s. 

163324 


1748 
dijco 

95oo. 

4P5. 

30  s. 
381672 


fay  it  coHr  about  ^oc,oool.  fieri,  a  dead  lofsto  Great  Britain,  whereas 
.-^'■a-ffflall  additional  charge  in  the  better  garrifoning  of  Annapolis,  Pla- 

centia,  and  St.  John's ;  with  a  few  additional  Ihips  of  war  from 
:; -Great  Britain,  urder  the  direction  of  an  adive  commander,  fuch  as 
*.  i>ir  Peter  Warren  or  Mr.  Kaowles,  vvould  have  not  only  fecured  oar 
i  northern  colonies  and  their  trade  againft  all  French  armaments, 
i    rha  French  being  in  that  time  notoriously  weak  at  fea  ;  but  alfo  would 

have  cut  off  all  communication  between  Old  France,  and  New 

France  or  Canada, 

f  By  a£l  of  affembly.  Governors  are  exempted  from  rates    or 
V.,-. taxes  i  therefore  fome  Governors  eafily  confent  to  and  laugh  at  a 

high  tax. 

Any 
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Any  well-difpoftd  pcrfon  without  doors  may  fub.mif- 
fively  offer  advice  or  propfals,  even  after  a  bill  is  en- 
aded,  becaufe  ads  are  frequently  explained  or  altered 
by  fubfequent  ads  for  the  publick  good:  alllegifla- 
tures  and  their  laws  ought  to  be  facred  and  tenderly 
ufed,  without  cavilling  or  cenfuring :  thus  in  Great-Bri- 
tain it  has  been  a  pradice  time  out  of  mind  for  writers 
not  of  the  kgidature,  freely  and  decently  to  give  their 
advice  and  fchemes.  As  the  affair  I  mean  is  only 
temporary,  I  fhall  fubjoin  it  among  the  annotations*. 

*  It  is  arrogant.  In  fome  meafure  feditious,  and  a  great  fin  againft 
the  divine  inftitution  of,  focietv,  for  any  perfon  or  perfons,  to  ex- 
claim againft  the  afts  of  legiflature;  the  following  are  only  fome 
private  fpeculations,  concerning  the  negotiating  of  the  late  Cape-Bre- 
ton exp^ition  reimburfement  money,  and  i\icfudden  tranjitioit  from. 
an  immenfe  bafe  paper-currency,  to  that  good  and  univerfal  medium 
of  filver-money. 

1 .  The  late  aft  for  receiving  and  negotiating  our  reimhurfenutit 
money,  granted  by  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain,  impowersSir 
Peter  Warren  Mr.  Bollan,  and  Mr.  Palmer,  or  two  of  them,  thefaid 
Bollan  to  be  one ;  perhaps  the  giving  of  a  negative  to  Mr.  Bollan, 
may  difguft  the  other  two  gentlemen,  fo  as  to  prevent  their  ading, 
and  consequently  occafiona  further  delay  of  the  reimburfement;  did 
not  Mr.  BoUan's  being  formerly  appointed  fole  agent  in  this  affair, 
difguft  his  fellow  provincial  agent  Mr.  Kilby,  a  gentleman  of  know- 
ledge and  fpirit  in  tranfading  of  bufxnefs ;  and  occafion  a  memorial 
of  merchants  and  others.  Sept,  21,1  748,  to  the  treafury  of  Great- 
Britain,  to  delay  the  remittance  of  the  reimburfement  money,  for  rea- 
fons  therein  fpecified  r  This  delay  is  a  damage  to  the  country  after 
the  rate  ( I  mean  the  intereft  of  the  money  )  of  i  i,oco  1.  fterl.  or 
1 1  o.coo  1.  old  tenor  per  annum  ;  as  if  fome  debtors  rtianagers,  lla- 
died  methods  to  delay  the  melioration  of  the  denominations  of  our 
currencies,  by  clogging  the  affair. 

2.  The  amount  of  our  provincial  debt  (that  is  of  our  publick  bills, 
or  paper  currency)  anno  1-48,  was  about  2,405,0001.  old  tenor; 
by  this  aft  a  part  of  it  712,000 1  is  to  be  funk  by  very  heavy  rates 
upon  a  reduced  poor  people,  in  the  years  1748  ^nd  1  749;  and  the 
remaining  1,693,0001.  old  tenor,  to  be  redeemed  or  exchanged 
by  the  reimburfement  filver;  commiffion:,  freight,  infurance,  and 
fome  petty  charges  being  iirft  dedufted. 

I  ufe  the  words,  a  poor  reduced  people,  I .  In  conformity  to 
fundry  expreffions  ufed  at  feveral  times  by  the  Houfe  of  Reprefen- 
tatives,  in  their  meffages  to  tjie  Governor,  "  With  publick  taxes  we 

In 
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In  this  province  there  feems  to  be  a  ftanding  fadion 
confifting  of  wrong  heads  and  fraudulent  debtors ;  this 

art  biifdened  almoft  to  ruin." "  The  province  is  at  a  prodigious 

daily  charge  beyond  their  ftrength,  which  has  involved  us  in  a  pro- 
digious load  of  debt,  and  in  a  manner  exhaufted  our  fubftance." • 

"  Although  the  fame  difpofition  remains,  yet  we  are  in  a  manner 
incapable  to  promote  it  (the  Britifh  intereft)  for  the  future."  2.  The 
l6fs  of  about  5000  robuft,  labouring  young  men  by  expeditions; 
Major  Little  lately  Commander  of  the  MafTachufetts  Bay  reinforce- 
ments fent  to  Annapolis  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  his  book  publiihed  in  Lon- 
don 1748,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  prefent  trade  of  our  nor- 
thern colonies,  writes,  that  by  multiplied  expeditions  they  had  loft 
7000  men,  and  many  thoufands  perverted  to  idlenefs :  here  I  may, 
by  way  of  amufement,  obferve,  that  according  to  the  eftimates  of 
political  arithmeticians,  in  all  well  fettled  countries  the  numbers  of 
males  and  females  are  nearly  equal  (fome  are  very  particular,  and" 
fUppofe  i  8  male  births,  to  1 7  female  births)  therefore  as  we  have 
lat^y  by  expeditions  loft  about  three  thoufand  young  men,  there  re- 
mains with  us  a  ballance  of  three  thoufand  young  women,  good 
breeders,  but  idle  in  that  refpefl;  the  ballance  may  be  transferred  to 
fettle  Nova  Scotia,  under  the  cover  of  fome  regiments  of  foldiers, 
that  muft  be  diftjanded,  which  in  the  interim  may  be  tranfported  to 
Nova-Scotia,  cantoned,  and  continued  in  pay  for  two  or  three  years, 
with  portions  of  land,  at  an  eafy  quit-rent;  thus  the  French  fet- 
tlers,  our  perfidious  fubjefts,  n:ay  be  elbowed  out.  3.  The  incon- 
ceivable decay  of  our  trade  and  bufinefs:  fifliery  and  fhip-bui!ding 
are  the  moft  confiderable  articles:  formerly  from  Marblehead,  our 
principal  cod  fiftiery- port,  there  were  about  )6o  fifning  fcooners, 
at  prefent,  1748,  only  about  6c  fcooners:  formerly  there  have  beeji 
upon  the  ftocks  in  Bofton  7000  ton  of  top-fail  veflels,  at  prefent 
riot  much  exceeding  2000  tons.  4.  Some  of  our  townfhips,  and 
Confequently  their  proportion  of  taxes,  have  lately  by  the  determi- 
nation of  the  King  in  council,  been  fet  off  to  the  neighbouring  go- 
vernments of  New-Hampfliire  and  Rhode- Ifiand.  5.  The  late  fudden 
and  conflderably  enhanced  pay  of  the  three  negatives  of  the  legifla- 
ture,  notwithftanding  exchange,  filver,  and  neceflariesof  life  (cloath- 
ing  growing  cheaper)  being  nearly  at  the  fame  price  anno  1747  and 
174^. 

3.  Oar  combination  of  debtors,  who  formerly  were  for  poftponing 
of  paper- money,  all  of  a  fudden,  inconfiftently  with  their  proper  cha- 
ratler,  quidqmdid  eji  thmo,  are  for  finking  all  paper  currency  in  the 
fpace  of  a  year  or  two  ;  we  may  without  breach  of  charity,  fufpeft 
their  hurrying  the  province  into  a  ftatc  of  confufion,  that  they  may 
filh  in  troubled  waters;  perhaps  as  paper-currency  arrived  by  de- 
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fa6lIon  endeavours  to  perfuadd  us,  that  one  of  ominva* 
luable  charter  privileges,  is,    A  liberty  to  make  paper^ 

grees  to  a  vaft  futn,  and  gfeat  depreciation  ;  it  woiild  be  more  na-' 
tural  to  fink  it  grad  ally  in  the  fpace  of  half  a  dozen,  or  half  a  fcore 
of  years  ;  and  by  aft  of  parliament  (not  by  precarious  inftruftions) 
no  more  paper-money  to  be  emitted,  a  Governor  confenting  to  any 
fuch  emiflions  to  be  rendred  incapable,  and  mulfted.  NotwithftandU 
ing  that  I  always  was  a  profefied  enemy  to  all  paper,  as  being  a  bafe, 
fallacious,  and 'fraudulent  contrivance  of  a  currency,  I  cannot  avoid 
thinking,  that  this  is  the  moil  falutary  method.  ... ., 

4.  The  honeft  and  honourable  way  of  paying  a  bill,  is,  accordi; 
ing  to  the  face  of  the  bill  j  that  is,  all  bills  with  us  of  6  s.  in  the  face 
of  the  bills,  fhould  be  paid  in  a  piece  of  eight  j  whereas  by  the  aft 
1748,  a  piece  of  eight  fhall  be  received  in  payments  for  us.  6d. 
new  tenor  J  thus  thefe  bills  in  their  own  pernicious  nature,  from 
anno  174.2  to  1748  have  fnffered  a  difcount  of  about  10  s.  in  the 
pound:  Mr.  S  — 1 — y  in  a  fpeech  or  mefTage  in  relation  to  »he  firft 
emiffion  of  thefe  new  tenor  b)lls  inlinua'.es,  that  he  had  contrived 
bills  which  could  not  depreciate  :  but  notwithftanding,  thefe  bills  have 
greatly  depreciated  in  paffing  through  feveral  hands ;  and  as  it  is  im* 
poffible  to  adjaft  the  proportion  of  depreciation  in  each  of  thefe 
heads,  it  is  unreafonable  that  the  laft  poiieflbr  fhould  have  the  al- 
lowance of  the  fuccelBve  depreciations :  therefore  the  affembly  in  e- 
quity  have  allowed  the  pofielTor  only  the  current  value  ;  but  here  the 
affembly  feem  to  allow  themfelves  lO  be  bankrupts  at  the  rate  of  1  o  s. 
in  the  pound,  from  174210  1  74B.  Perhaps  if  apiece  of  eight  had  been 
in  the  new  projeftion  enadled  equal  to  i  2  s.  new  tenor,  which  is  48  s. 
old  tenor,  the  general  puce  amongft  merchants;  it  would  have 
been  no  injullict  to  the  poffeffors,  it  would  have  prevented  their  be- 
ing hoarded  up,  and  the  reimburfement  money  would  have  paid  ofF 
about  6  per  cent,  more  of  our  debts,  that  is,  cancelled  fo  much  more 
of  our  iniquitous  currency.  N.  B.  Fernaps,  the  Hating  of  a  piece  of 
eight  (fevsn  eighths  of  an  ounce  of  filver)  at  6  s.  currency,  and  one 
ounce  of  filver  at  6  s.  8  d.  is  out  of  proportion :  the  true  proportion 
is  6  s.  lod.  two  7ths. 

5.  In  place  of  lending  over  the  reimburfement  in  foreign-filver- 
coin,  if  the  provincial  treafurer  were  empowered  from  home  and 
here,  to  draw  partial  bills  for  the  fame  upon  the  Britilh  treaiury,  or 
where  elfe  it  may  be  lodged  ;  this  would  fave  commiifions,  infurance, 
freight,  and  imall  charges,  to  the  value  of  about  12, cool.  Sterl. 
upon  the  i?^3,oool.  reimburfement,  fufficient  todifcharge  1  20,000 1. 
old  tenor,  of  our  debts.  I  fhall  not  fay  that  private  pecuniary  views, 
but  not  ceconomy  are  in  the  cafe. 

Dpon  the  fuppoficion  of  this  reimburfement  money  being  remitted 

money. 
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moneyt  or  publick  bills  of  credit;rtc6.vzh\c  in  all  dealings* 
(fpecialties  excepted)  as  a  legal  tender. 

hy  bills  of  exchange,  confuUing  the  beft  advantage  of  the  pro- 
vince; perhaps  by  appropriating  one  half  of  the  reimburfement  for 
that  end,  910,000!.  O.  T.  of  our  debt  or  bills  would  in  the  moft 
expeditious  manner  be  Inflantly  funk ;  all  merchants,  fhop  keepers, 
and  others  would  gladly  purchafe  with  our  paper  fuch  good  and 
punctual  bills  preferable  to  any  other  private  bills  of  exchange :  the 
other  half  of  the  reimburfement  to  be  by  the  like  bills  of  exchange 
purchafed  here  by  iilver  to  introduce  a  filver  currency,  the  only  pro- 
per eommerctal  medium  ;  providentially  in  favour  of  this  purpofe,  we 
iave  lately  had  imported  a  capture  from  the  Spaniards  of  (;4  chefts 
of  filver,  which  the  owners  would  gladly  have  exchanged  for  fuch 
bills ;  all  merchants  and  others  in  NeW'England  and  the  adjacent 
provinces  who  fend  pieces  of  eight  home  as  returns,  or  to  purchafe 
frelh  goods,  would  be  fond  of  bringing  their  filver  to  purchafe  fuch 

food  bills  free  from  all  the  charges  of  other  remittances :  thus  be- 
des  a  filver  currency  commencing,  of  9 1 0,000  1.  old  tenor  va- 
lue, we  Ihall  have  a  remaining  paper-currency  of  1,495,000  to  be 
cancelled  gradually  by  rates  and  other  taxes,  fuppofe  in  1  o  years,  is 
about  i;o,ooo  1.  old  tenor,  or  37,500!.  new  tenor  per  an- 
num; thus  the  two  years  1748  and  1749,  perhaps  oppreffively  load- 
ed, will  bemucheafed,  and  the  infatuated  paper- currency  men  made 
eafy  by  finking  of  it  gradually ;  with  the  provifo  of  an  aft  of  parlia- 
ment prohibiting,  for  ever  hereafter,  any  more  publick  bills  of  credit 
to  be  emitted. 

This  remaining  1,495,000!.  paper-currency,  abftrafting  from 
the  910,0001.  filver,  part  of  the  reimburfement,  is  more  than  a 
fafficient  medium  for  trade  and  bufmefs,  in  a  quick  circulation,  in 
the  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay.  Let  us  recolleft,  that  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  Governor  Belcher's  adminiftration,  1741,  immediately  pre- 
ceding Governor  Shirley's  acceffion,  this  province  in  its  full  vigour 
and  extent  of  trade,  feemed  to  be  fufficiently  fupplied,  by  a  fum  not 
exceeding  i6o,oqo  1.  a  fund  for  taxes  not  affeffed,  for  taxes  affeffed 
but  not  collefted,  and  for  arrears  of  loans ;  let  us  fuppofe  a  like  fura 
of  1 60,000  !.  from  the  neighbouring  governments,  obtained  a  cre- 
dit of  circulation  with  us  (the  four  colonies  of  New-England  hither- 
to as  to  currencies  have  been  as  one  province  )  makes  3  zo,ooo  1. ; 
at  that  time  filver  was  at  29  s.  per  ounce,  at  this  time  1 748  it  is 
58  s.  per  ounce  j  therefore  upon  this  foundation  we  muft  fuppofe 
640,000 1.  old  tenor  value,  the  medium  fufficient  or  requifite  for 
our  trade  and  bufinefs,  whereas  we  have  allowed  1,495,000!.  old 
tenor  value,  being  more  than  double  that  fum,  to  remain  for  a  paper 
currency. 

3.  Towfifhips 
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1^.  By  charter  all  vacant  or  not  claimed  lands  were 
Veiled  in  the  colleftive  body  of  the  people  or  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  their  ReprefentatiVes  in  General  Court  af- 
fembied,  with  confent  of  the  Governor  and  Council, 
make  grants  of  thefe  provincial  lands,  to  a  number  of 
private  perfons,  to  be  incorporated,  upon  certain  con- 
ditions, into  townfhips  -,  there  are  alfo  fome  peculiar 
grants  which,  after  fome  years,  are  by  adts  of  aflembly 
annexed  to  fome  neighbouring  townfhip. 

If,  in  granting  of  thefe  lands,  they  had  been  fubjedled 
to  an  eafy  quit- rent  to  the  province*,  thefe  lands  would 
have  fettled  compadly,  and  improved  fooner  j  whereas, 
at  prefent,  fome  proprietors  of  large  trails  of  lands  do 
not  fettle  or  fell^  becaufe  being  at  no  charge  of  quit- 
rent,  and  not  in  the  valuation  of  rates  or  taxes  for  the 
provincial  charge  of  government-,  they  chufe  to  let 
them  lie  unimproved  many  years,  for  a  market.  That 
this  might  have  been  pra6ticable,  appears  by  lands  in 
the  townfhip  of  Hopkinton  fubjeded  to  an  annual  quit- 
rent  for  the  benefit  of  our  provincial  feminary,  called 
Harvard-College;  which,  notwithftanding  of  quit- 
rent,  is  well  fettled  and  improved  •,  the  Rev.  MrXom- 
miffary  Price  is  their  prefent  miflionary  minifter,  and  is 
a  confiderable  proprietor  there  under  quit- rent. 
"* .  The  townfhips  are  generally  granted  in  value  of  fix 
miles  fquare  (fome  old  grants  of  townfhips  are  much 
larger)  to  be  divided  into  fixty-three  equal  lots,  viz. 
Giie  lot  for  the  firft  fettled  minifter  as  inheritance,  one 
Jlot  for  the  miniftry  as  glebe-lands,  one  lot  for  the 
'benelit  of  a  fchool ;  the  other  fiXty  lots,  to  fixty  per* 

,  A  ftranger  may  think  it  unaccountable  that  in  the  beginning  of 
governor  Shirley's  adminiftration,  anno  1741,  the  projedled  fpeedy 
cancelling  of  about  130,000  old  tenor  bills  by  die  taxes  for  174.1, 
fhould  be  judged  too  oppreffive  for  one  year,  and  was  therefore  di- 
vided amongll  three  fubfequent  years  •■  whereas  the  io^,oool.  new 
tenor,  or  412,000!.  old  tenor,  taxes  of  1748  (althouglvAve  have  the 
reimburfement  money  to  alleviate  this  grievous  weight)  towards  tha 
end  of  his  ddntiinilbation,  is  roc  lightned. 

Vol.  I.  Kk  fons 
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fons  or  families,  who  fhall,  within  five  years  from  the 
grant,  ereft  a  dwelling-houfe  of  7  feet  ftud,  and  1 8 
feet  fquare,  with  7  acres  cleared  and  improved,  fit  for 
mowing  or  ploughing-,  to  ereft  a  houfe  for  public 
worfhip  in  five  years,  and  maintain  an  orthodox  mini- 
fter.  Every  townfhip  of  fifty,  or  upwards,  houfholders, 
to  be  conftantly  provided  with  a  fchool- mailer,  to  teach 
children  and  youth  to  read  and  write,  penalty  for  negledt 
20 1.  per  annum}  as  alfo  if  confiding  of  100  or  upwards 
houfholders,  they  are  to  maintain  a  grammar-fchool ; 
penalty  30 1.  per  annum,  if  confiding  of  150  families; 
penalty  40 1.  if  confifting  of  200  families  ;  and  higher 
penalties  pro  rata. 

In  each  townfhip,  by  a  general  ad  of  aflembly, 
there  are  conftituted  certain  town-officers  to  be  eledled 
at  a  town-meeting  annually  in  March.  I  Ihall  inftance 
Bofton,  for  the  year  1748  were  chofen  the  following 
officers  : 

Town-Clerk  Hayward 

7  Sele6l-Men  10  Cullers  of  (laves 

Town  Treafurer  j  o  Viewers  of  boards, 

1 2  Overfeers  of  the  poor  fhingles,  &c. 

7  AfieflTors  4  Hogreeves 

10  Firewards  12  Clerks  of  the  market 

5  Sealers  of  leather  2  Afiay-Mafl:ers 

6  Fence- Viewers  6  CoUedors  of  taxes 
A  Surveyor  of  hemp  12  Conftables. 
Informers  of  deer 

Any  man  rateable  for  20 1.  principal  eflate  to  the  pro- 
vince-tax, poll  not  included,  is  qualified  to  vote  in 
town- meetings,  excepting  in  the  choice  of  Reprefenta- 
tives,  which  requires  a  qualification  of  40  s.  per  annum 
freehold,  or4ol.  ilerl.  perfonal  eftate. 

Sometimes  portions  of  adjoining  town  (hips  are  by 

a<5l  of  afiembly  incorporated  into  a  parifh  or  precindl, 

for  the  better  conveniency  of  attending  divine  fervice, 

3  ^^^ 
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tut  In  i\\  other  refpefts,  excepting  in  minifterlal  rates, 
they  belong  to  their  original  townlhips. 

The  plantations  and  farms  in  the  old  townfliips  nearr 
Boftorij  are  generally  become  fmall,  occafioned  by  a 
provincial  aft  of  aflembly,  which  divides  the  real  as 
well  as  the  perfonal  eftate  of  inteftates,  amongft  all  the 
children  or  collaterals  -,  our  people  are  much  bigotted 
to  this  province-law,  and  chufe  to  die  inteflate.  This 
humour  is  not  without  its  advantages,  v.  g.  where  a 
farm  thus  becomes  fmall,  the  pofTeflbr  cannot  live  by 
it,  and  is  obliged  to  fell  to  the  proprietor  of  fome  ad- 
joining farm,  and  remove  further  inland,  where  he  can 
purchafe  wafte  land  in  quantities  at  an  eafy  rate,  to  the 
enlarging  of  our  country  improvements :  Thus  the 
former  townfhips,  which  now  compofe  the  county  of 
Worcefter,  about  40  years  fince,  there  were  notexceeding 
200  families,  whereas  in  the  lafb  valuation  1 742,  there 
were  found  in  that  county  about  3200  taxable  white 
male  perfons ;  but  our  multiplied  expeditions  fince  that 
time,  have  diminifhed  them  much. 

The  civil  officers  annually  chofen  by  a  joint  vote  of 
the  Board  or  Council,  and  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives, 
and  with  the  confent  of  the  Governor  are  appointed. 

The  Treafurer  or  Receiver- General. 

The  General  Impoft-Office. 

The  General  CommifTary  for  foldiers,  their  provifions 
and  ftores,  and  for  Indian  trade. 

The  Attorney-General. 

Colledtors  of  Excife,  one  for  each  county. 

Public  Notaries  for  the  ports  of 
Bofton  Newbury  Cafco-Bay 

Salem  Plymouth  York  Qounty 

Marblehead      Barnftaple  Duke's-County 

Gioucefter        Kittery  Nantucket. 

N.  B.  The  Attorney-General  is  annually  chofen ;  the 

Governor  and  Council  pretend  to  have  the  fole  privilege 

of  appointing  him  j  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  hi' 

K  k  2  therto 
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therto  have  not  given  up  this  point,  but  the  perfon  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  Council  is  the  afting  officer. 
■  BeCaufe  all  a6ts  of  aflembly  are  required  to  be  fent 
home  for  allowance  or  difallowance,  therefore  fome 
tranfadions  formerly  have  pafled  by  way  of  Order  or 
Refolve  only. 

A  mernber  of  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  is  fined 
20S.  old  tenor,  for  every  day's  abfence,  without  leave 

JpT  good  excufe. 

'"  Every  fcflion  there  is  a  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  lift  of  the  travel  (20  miles  travel  is  the  fame 
"with  one's  days  attendance)  and  attendance  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  houfe  for  the  feffions. — Their  wages  are 
paid  out  of  the  general  provincial  fupply  or  bills  of 
public  credit,  emitted  for  the  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary charges  of  the  province  for  the  year  -,  the  bills  of 

.this  article  are  drawn  in  again  iioc  by  a  general  provin- 
cial rate  or  tax,  but  by  a  peculiar  rate  impofed  upon 
the  feveral  towns  who  fend  Reprefentatives. 

The  townfhips  that  have  precepts  fent  to  them,  but 
make  no  returns,  are  liable  to  be  fined  at  the  difcretion 

.of  the  Houfe  -,  but  are  generally  excufed,  and  perhaps 
out  of  50  delinquents  (fome  are  excufed  by  law,  as  be- 
ing under  the  number  of  eighty  families)  very  few  are 

■  fined ;  this  article,  though  very  fmall,  is  one  of  the 

r^..articles  for  calling  in  the  public  bills  of  credit,  from 

"year  to  year. 

^  .  Perhaps  an  aflembly  grant,  as  is  the  prefent  pradlice, 
in  "the  beginning  of  every  year's  adminiftration  of  a 

^.  Governor  for  his  fervices  to  be  done  during  the  nexc  fub- 
. '^fequent  year,  may  be  thus  qualified  •,  to  be  paid  after  1 2 

"  months,  if  the  prefent  Governor's  life  or  adminillrari  m 

'    continue  fo  long,  othervvjfe  in  proportion  to  the  time 

of  fervice :  We  have  a  remarkable  iniiance  of  this  in 

iHe  worthy  Governor  Burnet  i  fome  fhort  time  before 

'-   his  death,  there  was  a  vote  of  6000  1.  for  the  laft  year 

.  and  ciTrent  year's  fervice,  v.'hich,  for  want  of  concur- 
rence, did  not  take  place ;  fgon  after  the  commence- 
ment 
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mer  t  of  the  then  current  year.  Governor  Burnet  died, 
and  his  heirs  received  only  3000  1.  old  tenor,  for  all 
his  fervices,  being  for  about  13  months,  thus  the  pro- 
vince honeftly  faved  about  3000 1. 

The  Executive  Courts, 

By  charter  the  General  Aflembly  are  allowed  to  ere<St 
judicatories,  to  hear  and  determine  concerning  pleas, 
whether  real,  perfonal,  or  mixt  j  and  all  manner  of 
crimes  capital  or  not  capital. 

In  perfonal  aftions,  where  the  matter  in  difference 
doth  exceed  the  value  of  300  1.  fterl.  appeals  are  al- 
lowed to  the  King  in  Privy  Council,  provided  fuch  ap- 
peal be  made  in  fourteen  days  after  judgment  given ; 
and  that  before  fuch  appeal  be  allowed*  fecurity  be 
given  by  the  appealants  in  the  value  of  the  matter  in 
difference,  with  colls  and  damages,  but  execution  not 
to  be  Raid. 

See  the  prefent  charter,  P.  '^y^. 
Oar  judicatories  in  civil  actions  arc  thus  conftituted : 
I.  All  adions  under  lol.  old  tenor,  which  may  at  pre- 
fent be  about  20s.  fterl.  are  at  firft  inftance  cognizable 
by  a  *  Juftice  of  Peace:  2.  From  thence  lies  appeal 
to  an  inferior  court,  or  county  court  of  common  pleas ; 
this  court  feems  to  be  of  no  great  f  confequence,  and 
generally  ferves,  without  much  pleadings,  only  to 
tranfmit  it  to  the  fuperior  or  provincial  court,  perhaps 
the  moft  upright  of  any  in  our  national  plantations  or 

*  It  has  hitherto  been  too  much  a  practice  to  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  the  luftices  of  the  Peace  {this,  amongft  other  inconveniencies, 
as  an  old  country  Juftice  well  obferved)  '*  depreciates  the  former 
"  credit  of  a  Jultice,  as  the  multiplying  of  our  public  bills  of  credit 
"  depreciates  our  currency."  May  not  Afts  of  AJTembly  be  madfe 
from  time  to  time,  to  limit  the  number  of  Juftices  in  each  coiinty, 
and  their  qualihcacions  be  under  fome  regulation  ? 

*  The  fmallneis  of  court-fees  multiply  law-fuits,  and  is  a  fharc 
for  poor  people  to  become  litigious. 

no3  arij  „  -rr  ,  ,     . 

-  -f »-  ^  3  colonies! 
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colonies  ;  all  actions  not  exceeding  the  value  as  above, 
mufl  originate  in  the  inferior  courts.  3.  From  the  in- 
ferior court  of  common  pleas,  there  is  appeal  to  a  fu- 
peirior  or  provincial  court  in  their  circuits ;  this  is  alfq 
a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  in  criminal  affairs :  4. 
From  this  court  there  is  a  review  to  the  fame  court  of 
Judges,  but  of  another  jury.  5.  There  lies  a  privilege 
of  petitioning  the  General  AfTembly,  as  a  court  of  er- 
ror, upon  proper  allegations,  to  order  a  rehearing  be- 
fore the  fame  fuperior  court :  perhaps  a  court  of  dele- 
gates would  have  founded  better. 

The  courts  of  general  quarter- feflions,  and  inferior 
court  of  common  pleas,  are  held  at  the  fame  place  and 
time,  and  according  to  the  laft  general  appointment 
^743>  are  as  follows,  per  counties. 


SufFolk 

Eflex 

Middlefex 

^ampfhire 

Worcefler  ' 

Plymoutb 

Barnflaple 


CAt  Bofton.     Firft  Tuefday  of  January, 

I     April,  July,  and  Odober. 

Salem.     Second  Tuefday  of  July  ;  lafl; 
Tuefday  in  December. 

I  Newbury.    Laft  Tuefday  in  September* 

IpAvich.     Laft  Tuefday  in  March. 

Cam.bridge.     Third  Tuefday  in  May. 

'Charleftown.     Second  Tuefday  in  De.- 
cember  and  March. 

Concord.     Laft  Tuefday  in  Auguft. 

Springfield.     Third  Tuefday  in  May. 

^     laft  Tuefday  in  Auguli. 

'Northampton.  Second  Tuefday  in  Fe- 
bruary and  November. 
X  Worcefter.  Fii-ft  Tuefday  in  November 
<  and  February,  Second  Tuefday  iq 
I  May,  Third  Tuefday  in  Auguft. 
cPIymouth.  Firft  Tuefday  in  March,, 
J  Third  Tuefday  in  May,  September^ 
/     and  December. 

^f  Baroftaple.      Laft    Tuefday     in    June, 
<^      Third  Tu<  fday   in  March, 
4     and  January. 


,,  October, 
Briftol 
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„  ;n  1  (Biiftol.     Second  Tuefday  in  March, 

^^  I     Jt-UiC,  September  and  December. 

.  York.  Firft  Tuefday  of  April,  July,  ^; 
York  )     October  and  January. 

<  Fa'mouth.  Firft  Tuefday  in  Oflober. 
r>  1    .    x^  CEdsartown.  Firfb  Tuefday  in  March, 

Dukes-County  I     4  Xuefday  in  Oftober. 
*T         ,  f  Sherburne.     Laft  Tuefday  in  March, 

Nantucket        |     firft  Tuefday  in  Odober. 

Thefuperior  courts  of  Judicature  and  Affixes. 

Suffolk  VBofton.     Third  Tuefday  in  Auguft'*^ 

\     and  February. 
Fflex  C  Salem.  Second  Tuefday  in  Novemb. 

"(Ipfwich.     Second  Tuefday  in  May. 
Middlefex  S  Cambridge.  Firft  Tuefday  in  Auguft. 

(^Charleftown.  LaftTuefday  in  January. 
Hampfiiire        ^  Springfield.  Fourth  Tuefday  in  Sep- 

^  C     tember. 

Worcefter  |Worcefter.     Third  Tuefday  in  Sep- 

\     tember. 
Plymouth         < 'Plymouth.     Second  Tuefday  in  July. 

Dui^evc^^^^^  ^^''''^  ^"-'^^^^y  ^^  J"^y- 

Briftol  <  Briftol.  Fourth Wednefd ay  inOdober. 

York  <  York.     Third  Wednefday  in  June. 

By  act  of  aftembly,  occafionally,  but  not  ftaliedly, 
the  times  of  the  fitting  of  thefe  feveral  courts  are  va- 
ried. And  in  general  as  thefe  courts  may  from  time 
to  time  be  varied  by  ads  of  the  provincial  general  af- 
fembly,  the  above  is  only  a  temporary  account. 

The  Juries  never  were  appointed  by  the  Sheriffs  of 
the  counties,  every  townlhip  of  the  county  at  a  regu- 
larly called  town-meeting,  elected  their  quota  for  the 
county  ;  but  as  fome  evil,  defigning  men,  upon  particu- 
lar occalionsj  officiouOy  attended  thefe  townfliip-meet^ 
Kk4  ings. 
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ings,  in  order  to  obtain  a  packt  or  partial  Jury ;  lately 
the  Jurors  are  by  lot,  being  partly  by  chance,  partly  by 
rotation.  N.  B.  The  privilege  of  Juries  feems  to  give 
the  people  a  negative,  even  in  the  executive  part  of  the 
civil  government. 

In  each  county  the  Governor  and  Council  appoint 
one  High- Sheriff  witli  a  power  of  deputizing,  and  any 
number  of  Coroners. 

The  Judges  of  the  feveral  courts,  appoint  the  Clerjcs 
of  their  feveral  courts,  but  generally  conform  to  the  re- 
commendation from  the  Governor.  N,  B.  Judges 
fhould  be  independent  of,  and  in  no  refped  under,  the 
diredion  of  a  King  or  of  his  Governor. 

The  other  civil  courts,  fome  are  appointed  immediate- 
ly by  charter  •,  a  court  for  probate  of  wills,  and  granting 
of  adminiftrations,  which  is  veiled  in  the  Governor  and 
Council  i  they  appoint  a  fubftitute,  called  the  Judge  of 
Probate,  with  a  Regifter  or  Clerk  in  each  county,  from 
which  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  Ordinary,  the  Gover- 
nor and  Council.  2.  In  time  of  war,  aCourt-Martial 
by  commiffion  from  the  Governor  with  confent  of  the 
Council,  to  exercife  the  Law-Martial  upon  any  inha- 
bitants of  the  province. — Some  are  by  commiffion  from 
the  court  and  boards  in  Great-Britain  ;  i.  A  court  of 
Vice- Admiralty,  fee  p.  48^.  2.  A  jufticiary  Court 
of  Admiralry  for  trial  of  pirates,  &c.  fee  p.  484.  All 
thefe  have  occafionally  been  formerly  mentioned. 

Generally  in  all  cur  colonies,  parucularly  in  New- 
England,  people  are  much  addicted  to  quirks  in  the 
"  law;  a  very  ordinary  country  man  in  New-England  is 
almoil  qualified  for  a  country-attorney  in  England. 
■  In  each  county,  befides  the  civil  officers  appointed  by 
Governor  and  Council,  and  the  military  or  militia  ofh- 
t'€TS  appointed  by  the  Governor  asCaptain-General,  there 
is  aCounty-TreafurerandCounty-Kcgiller,  or  Recorder 
oi  deeds  or  real  conveyances;  thefe  are  cholen  by  a  join:: 
■^vrit'en  vore  of  the  quaiintd  voters  in  each  townftirp  of 
tli£  (.ounty,  i;i.;d  icrr_d  :n  tie  next-fLtbitquent  <:}tf<iprt:r. 
-'  ■     -  ■  iliiiufis 
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fefllons  for  the  county.  The  Gounty-Tteafurers-  yearly 
render  and  pafs  their  accounts  with  a  committee  of  thi 
General  Affembly.  -  r 

Taxes  and  Valuations. 

The  provinciaLtaxes  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  confift 
of  three  articles,  Excife,  Impoft,  and  Rates. 

I  Excife.  By  aft  of  Affembly,  afterjune  29,  1748, 
for  the  fpace  of  three  years  (the  excife  *  is  farmed  for 
three  years)  the  following  duties,  old  tenor,  Ihall  be 
paid,  being  double  of  the  former  excife. 

.  Every  gallon  of  brandy,  rum,  and  other  fpirits  dif- 
tilled,  2  s. 

Wine  of  all  forts,  2  s. 

Every  hundred  of  lemons  or  oranges,  20  s. 

Limes,  8  s. 
the  vender  or  retailer  to  fwear  to  the  account  by  him 
rend  red  to  the  farmer  i  20  per  cent,  for  leakage  to  be  al- 
lowed dutyfree. — Penalty  for  retailing  without  licenfe 
1 2  1.  toties  qitoties ;  retailers  are  deemed  fuch  as  fell 
fmaller  quantities  than  a  quarter-cafk  or  20  gallons  ; 
the  taverners,  innholders,  and  other  retailers,  are  not  to 
pjead  their  licenfe  for  vending  in  any  other  houfe,  be- 
fides  that  wherein  they  dwell.  Formerly  the  Colleftors 
were  chofen  by  the  General  Affembly,  at  prefent  the 
Farmers  are  theColle<5tors Lic^nfes  are  from  the  quar- 
ter-feffions  of  the  county,  by  the  recommendation  of 
the  feled-men  of  the  townfhip,  where  the  taverner  or 
retailer  liyes. — The  Farmer  is  accountable  to  the  Trea^ 
furer  once  every  year. 

The  excife  for  three  fucceffive  years  from  1748,  is 
doubled,  this  with  the  increafe  of  our  rioting  and  drun- 
kennefs,  introduced  partly  by  our  idle  military  expediti- 
ons ;  has  increafed  the  revenue  of  impoft  upon  liquors 

*  Bofton,  with  the  reft  of  the  county  of  SufFolk's  excife,  is  farmed 

for  io,oool.  old  teiiq-,  being  about  icool.  ilerl.  per  an. 

importod 
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imported,  and  excifc  upon  home  confumption,  but 
much  to  the  damage  of  private  families,  and  the  oeco- 
nomy  of  the  country  in  general. 

The  impoft  and  excife  of  1710,  1711,  1712,  did 
not  exceed  a  fum  of  7000 1.  old  tenor. 

1 715  were  eftimated  at  7000 1.  old  tenor. 

1726  Impoft  5,200  1.  Excife  3,600  1. 

1747  Excife,  impoft,  andtunnage  17,616!. 

1748  3354S0I. 

2.  Impoft  and  tunnage  by  ad  of  Aflembly  June 
1748  for  one  year;  fait,  cotton-wool,  provifions,  the 
growth  and  produce  of  New-England-,  prize^goods 
condemned  in  any  part  of  the  province,  and  ^oods  frorn 
Great-Britain,  are  exempted  from  impoft. 

The  impoft  payable,  is 
Wines  from  the  Weftern  Iflands  per  pipe  4 1.  old  ^enor 

Madeira,  and  other  forts      5  1. 
Rum  per  hoglhead  of  tpo  gallons.  4 1. 

Sugar  a  s. 

MclafTes  16  d. 

Tobacco  2 1. 

Logwood  per  tun  3  s. 

all  other  goods  4  d.  for  every  20  s.  value. 

Foreign  goods  imported  from  other  places,  than  tha^- 
of  their  growth  and  produce,  to  pay  double  impoft. 

Upon  refhipping  for  exportation  to  be  drawn  back 

per  pipe  of  Weftern  Iflands  wine  3  1. 

Madeira  and  other  forts  3  1.  12  s. 

per  hogfhead  of  rum  3  1. 

For  hquors  allowed  1 2  per  cent,  for  leakage,  and  de- 
cayed liquors,  or  where  two  thirds  are  leaked  out,  ftiall 
be  accounted  as  outs  free  of  duty — Stores   may  be  al- 
lowed to  the  mafter  and  feamen,  not  exceeding  3  per  • 
cent,  of  the  lading. 

The  general  Impoft-Officer  or  Receiver  may  appoint 
Deputies  in  the  out  ports  ;  the  general  Impoft- Officer 
his  falary  is  200  h  old  tenor,  and  to  each  Deputy  -in 
the  out -ports   not  exceeding  40 1.    old  tenor  per  ann. 

All 
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All  forfeitures  are  one  half  to  the  province,  and  half  to 
the  informer,  the  informer's  part  to  bear  the  charges 
of  fuit  —  The  fee  to  the  Impoft-Officer  for  every 
fingle  entry  is  2  s.— Matters  of  veflels  to  report  their 
veflels  and  cargoes,  within  the  fpace  of  24  hours. 

All  vefTels  not  belonging  to  Great-Britain,  Penfylva- 
nia,  Eaft  and  Weft  Jerfeys,  New- York,  Connecticut, 
New-Hampihire,  and  Rhode-Ifland  j  or  any  part  of  a 
ve/Tel  not  belonging  as  above,  fhall  pay  every  voyage,  a 
pound  of  good  piftol  powder  per  tun,  called  tunnage. 

The  naval  officer  is  not  to  give  letpafles,  to  any  vef- 
fel  outward  bound,  'till  impolt  and  tunnage  is  certified 
as  paid. 

3.  Rates  are  taxes  upon  polls  and  eftates  -,  polls  are 
all  white  men  of  1 6  set.  and  upwards  •,  eftates  are  real, 
perfonal,  and  faculty,  or  income  arifing  from  their 
trade  and  bufineis. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  new  charter,  the  taxa- 
tion was  by  —  number  of  rates,  a  fingle  rate  was  1 2  d. 
poll,  and  id.  upon  20s.  principal  eftate,  fix  years  in- 
jcome  of  eftate  real,  perfonal  and  faculty,  is  deemed  as 
the  principal.  Anno  1692,  to  pay  off  Sir  William 
Phipp's  unfuccefsful  Canada  expedition,  a  tax  of  los. 
poll,  and  one  quarter  value  (is  5  s.  in  the  pound)  of  one 
years  income  of  eftate,  real,  perfonal  and  faculty,  was 
computed  to  raife  30,000 1.  -f  At  this  time  the  poll  is 
generally  3d.  upon  every  1000 1.  rate,  and  for  every 
i2d.  poll,  id.  rate. 

f  About  twenty  years  after  the  New-England  revolution,  anno 
1710,  towards  the  charges  of  the  expedition  againft  Port  Royal  now 
Annapolis-Royal,  the  quotas  of  the  four  New-England  colonies  for 
fivery  loool.  was  in  this  proportion. 

I.    s.  d. 
Maflachufetts-Bay  638    7    9 

Connefticut  194  14    3  halfpenny 

Rhode-Ifland  ill      53  halfpenny 

New-Hamp{hire  55   12  6 

pt  prefent,  1749,  Conneflicut  much  exceeds  that  proportion  in  men, 
^nd  Rhode-Ifland  much  exceeds  that  proportion  in  efteds. 

Aflefibrs 
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AfTeffors  are  to  eftimate  houfes  and  lands  at  fix  years 
income,  as  they  are  or  may  be  let,  Negro,  Indian,  and 
Molatta  flaves,  proportionably  as  other  perfonal  eftate  ; 
an  ox  of  four  years  old  and  upwards  at  8  1.  old  tenor  •, 
a  cow  of  three  years  old  and  upwards  at  6  1.  a  horfe  or 
mare  of  three  years  old  and  upwards  at  8  1.  a  fwine  of 
one  year  old  and  upwards  at  32  s.  a  (heep  or  goat  of  one 
year  old  and  upward  at  12  s. 

As  townfhlps,  in  like  manner  as  private  perfons  in 
procefs  of  time,  do  alter  their  circumftances  ;  for  the 
more  equal   adjuftment  of  their  quota's  of  taxes,  there 
is  after  a  number  of  years  f  generally  once  in  feven  years) 
a  luftration  or  cenfus,  called  a  valuation,  made  through- 
out  the  province  -,  there  is  anno  1749,  a  valuation  on 
.  foot,  kfl  valuation   was   1742,  there  v/ere  valuations 
:  1.734,  1728,  &c.  we  fhall  here  infert  the  valuations  of 
each  county,  and  of  fomeof  the  townfhips  the  higheft 
and  the  Joweft  valued,  as  a  fample  of  the  whole  5  being 
ihcir  proportions  in  every  1000  1.  rate. 


Before  1278  j  Since  ij^^Zj'f  Before  1728,  J  Since 

An.  X 734, 


Counties  of  Suffolk  zl-j 

268 

'■  ElTex       198 

196 

Middlef.i/i 

138 

Hampfli.  ,55 

5+ 

Plymouth -7 

79 

Bnftol       9^- 

96 

Earnft.     66 

42 

York        37 

53 

Duke's-Countyi  i 

6 

Nantucket  13 

6 

Wofceller 

60 

4Boflcn     185 

•73 

i?o 

*Salem        27 

28 

30 

♦fripfwich     2^ 

28 

27 

*^  Newberry  ^  2 

23 

26 

*Marbleh.  20 

iO 

19 

*CharIc-It.    17 

19 

'3 

*Dartm.      16 

14 

'5 

•^  Had  ley        5 

5  &half 
3 

5 

4  Stow             3 

2  half 

^Bellingham 

2 

I 

^''Townfhend 

half 

Worcefter,  July  10,  1731,  was  taken  out  of  the  counties 
of  Suffolk,  Middlefex,  and  Hampfliire. 

The  AilefTors  may  abate  or  multiply' upon  particular 
raees,  To  as  to  make  up  the  fum  let  upon  each  town  or 
difcrict. 

The  exempted  from  polls  and  rates,  2re,  The  Go- 
vernor, Liciit.  Govcrnur,  and  their  families  i  the  Frefi- 

dent 
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dent.  Fellows  and  Students  of  Harvard  college ;  fettled 
minifters,  and  grammar  fchool-mafters ;  and  perfons 
by  age,  infirmities,  and  extreme  poverty,  to  be  deem- 
ed as  invalids. 

Taxes  may  be  paid,  not  only  in  publick  bills,  emitted, 
but  in  certain  fpecies*  of  goods,  formerly  callei  ftock  in 
theTreafury,  but  as  thefe  goods  are  receivable  in  the 
Treafury,  at  a  value  not  exceeding  half  their  market- 
price,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  thtfe  goods  v^ill  be 
brought  into  theTreafury :  Thefe  goods  are,coined  filver 
and  gold,  merchantable  hemp,merchaniable  Ifle  of  Sable 
cod-fifh,  bar  iron,  bloomery  iron,  hcilov^  iron  ware,Indi- 
an  corn,  winter  rye,  winter  wheat,  barley,  barrel  pork, 
barrel  beef,  duck,  long  whale  bone,  merchantable  cor- 
dage, train  oil,  becs  wax,  bay  berry  wax,  tried  tallow, 
peafe,  (heeps  wool,  and  tanned  fole  leather. 

Ihe  ways  and  means  are  apparently  very  eafy,  but 
in  confequence  ruinous,  being  only  a  manufacture  of 
publick  bills  of  credit,  without  limitation  of  quantity, 
not  incumbred  with  any  interefl:,and  not  to  be  redeemed 
till  after  many  years  j  that  ftrangers  may  have  a  diftinft 
view  of  our  depreciating  oeconomy,  I  (hall  annex  a  table 
of  our  prefent  currency  in  bills,  which  is  our  only  fund, 
as  they  ftood  Chriftmas  1748.  The  lateral  left  hand  co- 
lumn, is  the  times  when  they  were  emitted,  the  top  line 
is  the  periods  at  which  they  are  redeemable. 

*  In  the  firft  years  after  the  New-England  revolution,  at  the  firft 
emiflion  of  the  fraudulent  publick  bills  of  credit,  as  a  currency ; 
their  tenor  was — This  htdevted  bill  of*****  due  frcm  the  Majjachu- 
fetts-Colony  to  the  fojfeffhr  JJmll  he  in  'value  equal  to  mcnef,  and  Jkalt 
he  accordingly  accepted  by  the  Treafurer,  and  Recei'vers  fuhordinate  to  hiiUy 
in  all  publick  payjfients,  and  for,  any  fock-  at  any  time  in  the  Treafury. 
Bojion  in  Ne-w-Eiigland,  February  the  third  t6go;  By  order  of  the  Ge- 
neral Court.  At  that  time  the  ways  and  means  to  fupply  the  an- 
nual charges  of  government  was  by  fo  many  fingle  jates  (as  ia 
Germany  by  Roman  months,  and  in  Scotland  by  months  cefs)  whereof 
^  certain  proportion  was  receiveable  at  the  Treafury  in  money,  and  a 
certain  proportion  in  produce  and  goods  enumerated,  and  at  a  fixed 
price,  which  were  called  ftock  in  the  Treafury  to  be  fold  for  provin- 
cial bills. 

To 
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This  table  is  reduced  to  old  tenor,  becaufe  our  cur- 
rent way  of  computing  is  by  old  tenor,  the  denomina» 
tions  of  middle  tenor  and  new  tenor,  are  too  whimfical 
and  captious  to  take  place.  Thus  the  debt  of  the  Pro- 
vince, exeunte  1748  was  2,466,712  i.  comradled  in  the 
fpaceof  four  yeais,  by  projecting  whimfical  expeditions 
(lucrative  to  the  projedlors,  but  pernicious  to  the  Pro- 
vince) from  certain  applications,  not  rejefted  at  home 
by  the  Miniflry,  becaufe  the  populace  are  pleafed  and 
amufed  with  expeditions. 

7  here  mull  be  a  confiderable  addition  to  the  taxes 
of  every  year,  fubfequent  to  1 748,  for  the  annual  charges 
of  Government. 

The  cancelling  of  bills  each  year  is  by  four  different 
funds;  thus  the  fum  of  1.415,512  bills  of  old  tenor  is 
brought  in 

But  excife,  impoft  and  tunnage  1.  33,480 

Fines  of  townfliips  delinquent  in  Reprefen- 
tatives  360 

Polls  and  rates  364,000 

Tov/nfhips  tax  for  Reprefentatives  of  laft 
year  17,^72 


Total  415,5 12 
The  town  of  Bofton  paid  of  that  year's  tax 

1.  65,520 

Our  annual  fupplies  or  appropriations  are  in  fundry 

articles ;  thus  of  the  1.  400,000  old  tenor  emiffion  anno 

1748. 

For  garifons,  armed  veflcls,  forces  upon  the  eaftern 

and  weftern  frontiers  1.  160,000 

Warlike  ftores  andcommilTaries  difburfments  136,000 

,   Allowances  and  grants  72,000 

Expended  where  no  eftablifhment  12,000 

Contingencies  2,000 

Reprefentatives  wages  i8,ooO 

Total  1.  400,000 
Not 
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Not  long  fince  there  were  extra  (immenfely  chargeable) 
articles  of  expeditions  to  Cape-Breton,  Canada,  &:c*. 

In  gratitude,  wc  ought  not  to  forget  the  compaffio- 
nate  goodnefs  of  the  Parliament  of  Great- Britain,  the 
parent  of  all  our  Colonies.  The  expences  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Maflachufetts-Bay,  in  taking,  repairing  and 

*  To  reprefent  at  one  view  the  vaft  depreciated  promiicuous  pa- 
per currency,  or  rather  publick  debt  of  the  Colonies  of  New-England, 
as  it  is  at  preient. 

Emitted  by  Maffachufetts- Bay  1.  2,466,712 

Conneft  icut  about  2  8 1 ,000 

Rhode  Ifland  about  550,000 

New-Hampfhire  about  450,000 

Thus  the  prefent  depreciated  (10  for  i  fieri,  in  round  numbers) 

New-England  paper  currency  is  about  I.  3,748,000. 

The  Parliament  reimburferaents  on  account  of  the  reduftion  of 
Louilbourg,  when  received  will  cancel  to  Maflachufetts-Bay  about 

1.  1,836,490 
Conneflicut  -  -  -  -  280,000 

Rhode-Iiland  -  -  -  -  63,000 

New-Hamplhire  -  -  -  163,000 


1.  2,342,490 
there  will  remain  about  1.  1 ,405,000  New-England  currency  ;  to  this 
inufi;  be  added  about  5  per  cent,  dedufted  from  the  reimburfement 
money  for  charges  of  receiving  and  tranfmitting  about  1.  1 17,000  is 
nearly  one  million  and  a  half  remaining  currency. 

Connefticut  (that  Colony  is  managed  by  men  of  wifdom  and  pro- 
bity) has  not  much  more  outftanding  publick  bills  of  credit,  than 
their  reimburfement  grant  from  the  parliament  may  redeem. 

New-Hampfhire  has  about  1.  450,000  old  tenor  value  ;  their  reim- 
burfement, may  fmk  in  round  numbers,  about  1.  1  50,000 ;  there 
will  remain  about  1.  300,000.  About  one  third  of  the  whole  was 
lent  to  the  inhabitants  upon  mortgages  to  the  Government  at  a  long 
period  j  the  remainder  excepting  fome  fmall  fums  for  charges  of  Go- 
vernment was  ifTued  towards  the  late  abortive  Canada  expedition, 
and  has  no  other  fund  for  drawing  it  in  again,  bcfides  fome  expefta- 
tions  of  being  reimburfed  the  Canada  expedition  charges. 

Rhode-Ifland  may  have  about  1.  550,000  old  tenor,  whereof 
I.  75,000  will  be  funk  by  bills  of  exchange  drawn  on  their  Agent, 
on  account  of  the  Canada  expedition;  1  60,000  will  be  funk  by 
the  Cape-Breton  reimburfement ;  there  will  remain  about  1.  4  15,000 
lent  upon  mortgages  (of  long  periods,  reaching  fo  far  as  anno  1 763) 
fo  the  Government. 

fecuring 
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fecuring  of  Louifbourg  on  Cape-Brecon,  till  may  1746, 
when  his  Majefty's  regular  troops  arrived  there  to  de- 
fend it,  amounted  to  261,70014  new  tenor  paper  New- 
England  currency,  which  according  to  the  exchange  of 
that  time,  amounted  to  183,649).  fterl, ;  but  when 
the  accounts  were  fent  home,  our  currency  was  fo  much 
depreciated,  that  the  261,700!.  new  tenor,  v/as  in 
value  equal  only  to  104,680!.  fieri.;  malcing  a  differ- 
ence of  78,969  I.  fterl.  This  produced  a  queftion  at 
Court  and  in  Parliament  ;  whether  the  faid  Province 
ought  to  be  paid  a  fterling  fum*,  equal  in  value,  to  the 
fum  in  bills  of  credit,  expended  upon  the  expedition, 
according  to  the  value  of  thefe  bills  at  the  time  the  ex- 
pence  was  contraded,  or  only  a  fterling  fum,  equal  to 
the  value  of  thefe  bills  in  their  prefent  depreciated  ftate  ? 
In  goodnefs  they  determined  according  to  the  favourable 
fide  of  tlie  queftion,  and  allowed  us  the  full  fum  of 
183,6491.  fterl. 

Number  of  inhabit  ants  y  produce^  manufa5lures^  trade  and 
mifcellanies. 

Inftead  of  imaginary  eftimates,  I  conceived  it  might 
be  of  better  credence  to  adduce  loofe  records  and  pub- 
iiclc  accounts  of  things. 

Before  I  proceed,  ,1  muft  malce  this  general  remarlv  j 
that  our  forwardnefs  towards  expeditions  may  have  oc- 
cafioned  the  court  of  Great-Britain  to  deem  us  felf-fuf- 
ficient;  from  1739  to  1749  in  the  Spanifti  and  PVcnch 
v/ar,  Great-Britain  fent  us  only  the  Succefs,  a  fixth  rate 
man  of  war  for  a  few  months,  whereas  in  times  of  the 
profoundeft  peace  v/e  had  a  conftant  ftation  man  of 
war  from  Great-Britain.  Our  provincial  armed  veftels 
at  a  great  charge,  befides  their  ferving  as  tenders  to 
the  Britifli  iquadrons  in  the  affair  of  Cape-Breton, 
their  only  fervice  feems  to  have  been  the  eafy  capture  of 
a  French  Privateer  floop  Capt.  De  !a  Brotz,  no  man  kill- 
ed on  either  fide  ;  the  fault  was  not  in  the  Nev^-England 
men  (they  are  always  forward  in  fervice)  but  in  the  ma- 
nagement perhaps. 

Vol,  L  L  1  Anno 
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Anno  1656,  we  had  three  regiments  militia,  Suffolk, 
MiddlefeXjand  EfTex-,  Anno  1671,  three  more  regiments 
Were  formed,  viz.  Norfolk  or  Fifcataqua,  Yorkihire  or 
PrQvinceofMain,andHamp{hireuponConne6licutriverv 
Pifcataqua  regiment  is  now  in  the  Province  of  New- 
Hampfhire,  the  other  two  continue  undivided  large  regi- 
ments (perhaps  Yorkfhire  regiment  has  lately  been  di- 
vided) an  ifo  1748,  Hampfliire  regiment  Col.  Stoddard 
was  about  2600,  York  regiment  Sir  William  Pepperrell 
2755,  ^hefe  with  Bofton  regiment  Col.Wendellof  2500 
men, are  large  enough  to  be  fubdivided  intobattallions. 

Anno  170^,  the  militia  of  Maflachufetts-Bay  in  their 
addrefs  to  the  Queen  call  themfelves  1 2  regiments. 

Anno  1711,  Admiral  Walker  upon  the  Canada  expe- 
dition, demanded  of  the  Government  of  Maflachufetts- 
Bay,  a  fupply  of  failors  ;  the  Governor  and  Council  re- 
prefented,  that  their  ordinary  garrifons,  forces  upon  the 
inland  frontiers,  and  men  detached  tor  the  Canada  ex- 
pedition, were  upwards  of  2000  m.en,  which  are  more 
than  one  fifth  of  the  fencible  men  of  the  province. 

In  the  fpring  anno  1722,  the  fmall  pox  being  over, 
by  order  of  the  Seled-men,  Mr.  Salter  made  a  perluf- 
tration  of  the  town  of  Bofton  •,  he  reported  10,670 
fouls ;  this  fmall  pox  time  5980  perfons  .were  feized 
with  this  diftemper,  whereof  844  died,  and  about  the 
fame  number  fled  from  Bofton  •,  thus  we  may  eftimate 
about  12,000  people  in  Bofton  at  the  arrival  of  the 
fmall-pox.  After  twenty  years  anno  1 742,  by  a  new 
valuation  there  were  reported  i6,3_K2  fouls  in  Bofton, 
add  to  thefe  fome  men  lately  gone  upon  the  Cuba  ex- 
pedition, feveral  fons  and  apprentices  defignedly  over- 
looked to  eafe  the  quota  of  Boftoa's  provincial  tax,  we 
may  reckon  about  18,000  inhabitants  at  that  time  •,  thus 
in  the  fpace  of  20  years,  from  1722  to  1742,  Bofton  in- 
habitants had  increafed  one  third,  or  6000.  Taking  this 
in  another  view  ;  ann.  1720  a  year  of  middling  health, 
and  immediately  preceeding  the  fmall-pox,  the  burials  in 
Bofton  were  nearly  ^X^;  by  philofophical  and  political 

aridi- 
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arithmeticians  it  is  eftimated  that  in  a  healthful  country 
(fuch  is  Bofton)  i  *in  35  dies  perann.  is  nearly  12,000 
inhabitants;  anno  1742,  a  year  of  middhng  health  in 
Bofton,  were  buried  about  5  « 5  by  35, makes  nearly  1 8,000 
inhabitants.  In  the  valuation  of  1 742,  of  thofe  in  Bof- 
ton were  1200  widows,  1000  of  them  poor;  in  the 
alms-houfe  1 1 1,  in  the  work-houfe  36,  Negroes  15 14  5 
dwelling- houfes  1719,  ware-houfes  166,  horfes  418, 
cows  141. 

1722  Governor  Shute  returned  to  England;  in  his  re- 
port to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  he  fays,That 
in  the  Province  of  Maflachufetts-Bay,  were  94,000  peo- 
ple, whereof  15,000  were  in  the  training  lift  (the  alarm 
lift  males  from  1 6  set.  and  upwards,  is  about  one  third 
more  than  the  training  lift,  becaufe  many  are  excufed 
from  impreffes  and  quarterly  trainings)  difpofed  into 
16  regiments  of  foot,  and  15  troops  of  horfe.  About 
25,000  tun  of  fhipping  in  the  two  colletftions  of  Bofton 
and  Salem  at  that  time. 

In  the  valuation  of  anno  1728,  for  Bofton  were  about 
3000  rateable  polls,  males  from  16  jet.  and  upwards, 
which  is  nearly  the  fame  with  the  alarm  lift  :  For  in- 
ftance,  anno  1 73  5  the  rateble  polls  in  Bofton  were  3637  ; 
anno  1733  the  alarm  lift  was  about  3500,  which  al- 
lowing for  two  years  increafes  is  nearly  the  fame.  N.  B. 
about  this  time,  Capt.  Watfon,  one  of  the  Afteflbrs,  in^ 
curiofity  examined  the  books,  he  found  the  chui;ch  of' 
England  people  charged  not  exceeding  one  tenth  of  the 
rates  or  taxes  in  the  town  of  Bofton. 

1735  The  provincial  valuation  was  35,427  polls 
(white  men  of  16  astat.  and  upwards)  2600  Negroes, 
27,4.20  horfe  kind  of  3  years  old  and  upwards,  52,000 
neat  cattle  of  3  to  4  years  old  aild  upwards,  130,000 
llieep  of  one  year  old  and  upwards. 

1742  In  the  valuation  were  41,000  white  men*s  polls. 

*  From  the  eftimates  of  Drs.  Halley  and  Newnian,  of  55  birdis, 
18  are  boys,  i"j  are  girls. 

L  1  2  1749 
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1749  A  valuation  is  on  foot  but  not  finifhed  ;  here 
will  be  confiderable  dedu6lions.  i.  Trade  much  de- 
cayed, and  taxes  infupportably  high  has  obliged  many 
to  leave  the  Province.  2.  Men  annexed  to  New-Hamp- 
fhire  and  Rhode  Ifland.  3.  Deaths  occafioned  by  the 
Cape-Breton  expedition.  4.  Loft  in  the  Minas  of  Nova- 
Scotia  French  mafiacre.  5.  Killed  and  captivated  upon 
Our  frontiers  by  the  French  and  Indians. 

1747  The  houfe  of  Reprefentatives  in  a  melTage  to 
the  Governor,  fay,  that  3000  is  about  one  twelfth  of 
our  fencible  men. 

As  by  charter  the  General  AfTembly  of  the  Province 
is  impowered  to  create  Judicatories  for  trying  all  cafes 
civil  or  criminal,  capital  or  not  capital;  accordingly  by 
a6t  of  affembly  in  the  beginning  of  the  French  war, 
Auguft  1744;  the  commanders  in  chief,  may  at  any 
time  call  a  Court  martial,  which  for  munity  or  defer- 
tion  may  inflid:  death. 

Although  in  fucceflion  of  years,  things  vary  much ; 
we  fhall  for  the  information  of  the  curious  of  after 
times,  infert  the  prefent  ceconomy  of  our  officers  civil, 
land  military,  and  fea  mihtary.  N.  B.  Exchange  being 
10  to  II,  New-England  old  tenor  currency  for  one 
fieri. 


Allowances  old  tefiof  to  dvil  officers  for 

.74H. 

To  the  Governor 

1. 
9,600 

Secretary  with  extra^s 

800 

5  Judges  of  fuperior  court 

4000 

Treafurer  with  extra's 

14.00 

Commiflary  with  extra's 

i6oo 

Prefident  of  College 

1400 

Profeflbr  of  Divinity 

300 

Clerk  to  Reprefentatives 

480 

Door-keeper 

320 

Two  Chaplains 

So 

ne 
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^he  land  military  efiahlijhment  for  Cape-Breton^    1 745. 


1. 

s. 

To  the  Lieutenant-Genera!  per  month 

60 

Colonel 

48- 

Lieutenant-Colonel 

40 

Major 

34 

Captain  of  40  to  50  men 

18 

Lieutenant 

12 

Second  Lieutenant  or  Enfign 

8 

Adjutant-General 

iS 

Adjutant  to  a  regiment 

12 

Serjeant 

6 

8 

Corporal 

5 

12 

Clerk 

6 

8 

Quarter-Mafter  General 

i^ 

Surgeon- Gener^ii 

28 

Surgeon  of  a  regiment 

25 

Surgeon's  mate 

18 

Drum  Major 

6 

8 

Common  drum 

5 

12 

Chaplain 

24 

Armourer  of  a  regiment 

10 

Commiffary  of  ditto 

12 

Three  thoufand  centinels  each 

5 

^he  Artillery  ejiahlifmnent  for  Cape- 

Breton. 

36 

Xo  the  Firfl  Captain  per  m.onth 

Engineer 

34 

^             Second  Captain 

20 

Firft  Lieutenant 

16 

Three  Lieutenants,  each  8 

Firft  Bombardier  34 

Three,  ditto,  each  8 

Four  alliftants,  each  8 

Thirty  Gunners,  each  8 

The  artificers  for  the  train  were  12  houfe-carpenters, 
and  4  Iliip-carpenters,  commanded  by  Capt.  Barnard. 

L  1  3  The 
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The  General  was  allowed  2000 1.  for  extraordinary 
contingent  fervices,  to  be  accounted  for. 

The  encouragement  to  private  men  for  inHfting.was 
4I  bounty,  one  month's  advance  wages,  a  blanket,  20  s. 
fubfiflence  which  was  afterwards  advanced  to  30  s.  per 
week,  their  firelocks  to  be  deducled  out  of  their  wages. 

By  follicitation  from  hence,  orders  came  from  home 
to  raife  two  regiments  of  1000  men  regular  troops  each 
for  Louifbourg  garrifon  ;  but  by  a  good  providence  in 
favour  of  the  country,  they  never  could  be  rendred 
cffeftive,  and  probably  upon  Louifbourg's  being  eva- 
cuated, thefe  men  may  return  to  their  labour,  for  the 
benefit  of  this  country. 


To  thefea  military  ejiahlijhment. 

1745. 
22 

To  the  Captain  per  month 

Lieutenant 

14 

Mafter 

12 

Surgeon 

12 

Chaplain 

12 

Gunner 

10 

Boatfwain 

10 

Mate 

10 

Boatfwain's  Mate 

9 

Steward 

9 

Cook 

9 

Gunner's  Mate 

9 

Pilot 

II 

Carpenter 

II 

Cooper 

9 

Armourer 

9 

Coxfwain 

9 

Quarter- Mafter 

9 

Midfhipmen 

10 

Common  failors 

8 

10 


N.  B.  Anno  1745  In  the  time  of  the  Cape-Breton  ex- 
pedition. 
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pedition,  exchange  with  London  was  7  and  half  for 
Qne  ;  afterwards,  as  our  currency  depreciated,  failors 
could  not  be  got  at  thefe  nominal  wages,  and  a  com- 
mon faiior's  wages  was  fet  at  lol.  per  month. — In  the 
winter  months,  when  our  armed  veffels  are  laid  up,  the 
Captain,  Gunner,  Boatfwain,  and  three  com.mon  failors 
only  are  kept. — Our  inland  frontier  fummer  forces  (in 
time  of  war)  are  reduced  to  one  third  of  their  compli- 
ment in  winter. 

Anno  1743,  the  year  preceding  the  French  and  In- 
dian war,  our  military  charges  were  very  fmall. 

Men 

Caftle  William  in  Boflon  bay  40 

Richmond  fort  on  Quenebec  river  10 

Brunfwick  fort  on  Amarefcogin  river  6 

Pemaquid  fort  eafl  of  Sagadahock  6 

St.  George's  fort  near  Penobfcot  13 

Saco  river  fort  1  3 

Fort  Dummer  on  Connefticut  river  16 

Province  ftore  (loop  .10 

114 

The  parties  in  MalTachufetts-Bay  at  prefent,  are  not 
the  Loyal  and  Jacobite,  the  Governor  and  Country, 
Whig  and  Tory,  or  any  religious  fedary  denomina- 
tions, but  the  Debtors  and  the  Creditors.  The  Debtor 
fide  has  had  the  afcendant  ever  fmce  anno  1741,  to 
the  almofl:  utter  ruin  of  the  country. 

Our  late  bad  ceconomy  is  very  notorious  -,  for  in- 
ftance,  anno  1725,  CaftleWilliam  inBofton  harbour  was 
vidualled  at  7  s.  per  man,  per  week  •,  anno  1748,  vic- 
tualling was  38  s.  per  week,  becaufe  of  depreciations. 
By  expeditions,  we  loft  many  of  our  labouring  young 
men  j  this  made  labour  fo  dear,  that  in  produce  or  ma- 
;iufa6lure  any  country  can  underfel  us  at  a  market. 

foi'  many  years,  in  the  land-fervice,  the  allowance 
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of  provifions  to  each  man  was ;  garrifon  allowance 
1 1.  bread  per  day,  half  pint  of  peafeper  day,  2  1.  pork 
for  three  days,  i  gallon  molafles  for  42  days-,  march- 
ing allowances  per  day,  1 1.  bread,  1 1.  pork,  i  gill 
rum.  A  centinel  or  private  foldier's  pay  per  month 
was  anno  1742,  30  s.  old  tenor,  anno  1744,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  it  was  ad- 
vanced to  5 1.  anno  1747,  61.  5  s.  anno  1748,  8  h  A 
Captain's  wages  were  double,  and  the  other  officers  in 
proportion. 

The  encouragement  for  privateers  commiffioned  by 
the  Governor,  was  10  1.  old  tenor  per  head,  for  each 
enemy  killed  or  taken  prifoner  ;  and  captures  made  by 
the  provincial  armed  vefiels  were  to  be  diftributed,  to 
the  Captain  2  eighths,  to  the  Lieutenant  and  Matter 
i  eighth,  to  the  warrant  officers  i  eighth,  to  the  petty 
officers  I  eighth, '  to  the  common  failors  3  eighths  ; 
aboard  the  provincial  privateers,  the  vidualling  allow- 
ance was  to  each  man  per  week,  bread  7I.  beer  7  gal- 
lons, beef  3 1.  pork  4 1.  peafe  i  quart,  Indian  corn 
I  pint. 

The  Captains  are  to  make  up  their  mufter  rolls,  and 
the  ComimilTaries  their  accounts  before  the  men  are  paid 
off. 

The  alacrity  of  the  New-England  mihtia  maybe  ob- 
ferved,  by  the  alarm  from  d'Anville's  Breft  French 
fquadron,  end  of  September  1746  ;  in  a  very  ffiort  time 
6400  men  from  the  country,  well  armed,  appeared  in 
Bofton  common,  fome  of  them  {v.  g.  from  Brookfield 
travelled  70  miles  in  two  day,  each  with  a  pack  (in  which 
vas  provifion  for  14  days)  of  about  a  bufhel  corn 
weight :  Connedicut  was  to  have  fent  us  6000  men, 
being  one  half  of  their  training  lift  -,  thefe  men  were 
paid  by  the  province  for  their  travel  and  attendance. 

ThisfeClion  concerning  the  province  of  Maffachufetts- 
Bay,  is  fwelled  fo  much,  that  fome  heads  in  common 
to  all  New-England,  lliall  be  deferred  to  the  following 
Ntw- England  fedion,  and  at  prefent  only  mention 

Timber 
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Timber  of  many  forts.  Many  kinds  of  pine  trees, 
whereof  the  principal  are  the  white  pine,  a  beautiful 
tree  of  the  beft  ufe  for  mafting,  and  joiners  work  •, 
and  the  pitch  pine,  the  mother  of  turpentine,  tar, 
pitch,  oil  of  turpentine  and  rezin.  Various  kinds  of 
oaks  ;  the  principal  for  Ihip-building,  and  other  con- 
ftrudions,  are  the  white  oak,  the  beft,  the  fwamp  oak, 
and  the  black  oak. 

-f  Grain  of  various  forts,  fcarce  any  of  them  are  na- 
tives or  fpontaneous.  Indian  corn  is  the  principal,  rye 
thrives  tolerably,  as  dolikewife  phafeoli  or  kidney  beans 
of  fever  al  forts,  called  Indian  or  French  beans-,  all  the 
varieties  of  Englifh  grain  are  fown,  but  do  not  grow 
kindly.  Apples  are  very  natural  to  the  foil  and  climate, 
flax  grows  well,  and  lately  the  people  from  the  north 
of  Ireland  have  improved  the  fabrick  of  linen  and  all 
other  fpinning  work.  The  foil  feems  not  ftrong  enough 
for  hemp,  many  trials  have  been  niade. 

Filliery,  fee  p.  294;  whaling,  I  mean  fifh  oil  and 
whale-bone,  have  at  prefent  *  failed  us  much,  and  our 
cod-fifhing  -,  fifhing  fcooners  are  not  half  lb  many  as  a 
few  years  fince;  anno  1748  only  5^  tilhing  fcooners 
at  Marblehead 

Cape-Anne  20 

Salem  8 

Ipfwich  6 

Thofe  fchooners  of  about  50  tun,  fifli  in  deep  water 
(the  deeper  the  water,  the  larger  and  firmer  are  the  cod) 

f  Our  continent  fouthern  colonies  are  peculiarly  adapted  for 
grain,  tobacco  (in  South-Carolina  they  ail;  making  trials  for  indigo, 
cotton  and  filk)  and  deer-ikins.  Our  northern  continent-colonies 
produce  kindly  pafturage,  cyder,  fifhery,  furs,  naval  ftores,  and 
other  timber. 

*  Within  thefe  few  year?,  our  cod  fifhery,  whaling,  and  fhip- 
buildinghave  failed  much  ;  and  by  peculation  and  depopulation,  we 
were  like  to  have  been  carried  into  ruin;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  we 
may  have  better  times ;  at  prefent  our  trade  is  not  haU  fo  much,  and, 
our  taxes  from  30  to  40  times  more,  than  they  were  a  few  years 

feven 
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fevcn  hands  to  each  fcooner,  commmiihus  annis^  they 
make  600  quintals  per  fcooner;  generally  live  fares  a 
year,  two  feres  are  to  tlie  banks  of  the  Ifland  of  Sable, 
the  other  three  fares  are  to  Banquero,  and  to  the  other 
banks  along  the  Cape-Sable  fnore.  The  merchantable 
dry  cod  are  carried  to  the  markets  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy ;  the  refufe  cod  are  fhipt  off  for  the  Weft- 
India  iflands  to  feed  the  Negro  flaves.  Concerning  the 
fmall  fifh,  fee  p.  303.  A  fturgeon  filhery  in  the  fe- 
veral  branches  of  Sagadahock,  fome  years  fince,  was  en- 
couraged by  a  fociety  of  fifhmongers  in  London,  but 
from  the  mifmanagement  of  the  undertakers,  efpecially 
as  to  proper  vinegar,  it  turned  to  no  account,  and  was 
negleded  ever  fince  Mr.  Dummer's  Indian  war. 

Our  provincial  ftores  in  the  truck-houfes  for  Indian 
trade  has  always  been  very  fmall ;  anno  1 746,  whea 
the  Indian  trade  ceafed  becaufe  of  the  war  •,  the  Com- 
miflary  for  that  trade  reported,  'that  he  was  accountable 
to  theprovince  foraballance  13,3241.  6s.  4d.  old  tenor, 
in  his  hands.  In  New-England,  beaver,  other  furs,  and 
deer  fkins,  are  become  fo  inconfiderable,  they  are  fcarce 
to  be  reckoned  an  article  in  our  trade,  fee  p.  176. 

To  give  a  general  view  of  the  navigation  of  MafTa- 
chufetts-Bay,  we  may  obferve,  that  in  this  province  are 
two  colleftions  or  cuftom- houfes,  Bofton  and  Salem. 
At  Bollon  cuilom-houfe,  from  their  quarterly  accounts 
Chriftmas  i747toChrii1mas  1748,  foreign  veffels  clear- 
ed out  540,  entred  in  430  •,  about  10  years  ago  nearly 
the  fame  number:  from  the  quarterly  accounts  of 
Bofton  diftrid  naval-office,  on  foreign  voyages  Mi- 
chaefmas  1747  to  Michaelmas  1748,  cleared  out  491 
veffels,  viz. 

Ships  51      Sloops  249 

Snows  44     Scooners  93 

Brigs  54  — . 

49^, 
Exclulive  of  fifiiing   and  coafting  veffels  of  the  pro-r 
vinces  and  colonies  of  MaffachuXetts-Bay,  New-Hamp-^ 
4    .  l^isre^ 
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ihipe,  Connefticut  and  Rhode- Ifland.  This  cuftom- 
houfe  returns  communibus  annts,  200 1.  fterl.  for  Green- 
wich hofpital. 

Salem  colleftion  includes  the  ports  of  Salem,  Marble- 
head,  Cape- Anne,  Ipfwich,  and  Newbury.  N.  B.  By 
a  miflake  p.  456.  Newbury  was  faid  to  be  a  branch  of 
the  colledtion  of  New  Hampfhire.  From  the  cuftom- 
houfe  quarterly  accounts  of  Salem,  from  Michaelmas 
1747  ^o  Michaelmas  1748,  cleared  out  veffels  upon 
foreign  voyages  131,  entred  in  96  ;  viz.  ' 
Cleared  out,    Ships  4  |  Entred  in,    Ships  i 


Snows  12 
Brigs  2 1 
Sloops  3 1 
Scooners  6^ 


31 


Snows  I r 

Brigs  1 1 

Sloops  1 8 

Scooners  55 

~6 


In  which  were  fhipt  off  to  Europe  32,000  quintals  of 
dry  cod-fifh,  to  Weft-India  iflands  3070  hoglheads  (at 
6  to  7  quintals  refufe  cod-fifh  per  hogfhead)  for  Ne- 
gro provifion.  New-England  fhips  off  no  pickled  cod- 
fifh. 

Mr.Blanchandin,  in  anno  1721,  of  the  cuftom-houfe 
diftrid  of  Salem,  fays.  That  in  the  courfe  of  feveral 
years  preceding,  communihus  afinis,  he  cleared  out  about 
80  veffels  upon  foreign  voyages  per  ann. 

Ship-building  is  one  of  the  greateft  articles  of  our 
trade  and  manufacture ;  it  imploys  and  maintains  above 
30  r  veral  denominations  of  tradefmen  and  artificers  ; 
but  as  in  all  other  articles,  fo  in  this  more  particularly 
for  a  few  late  years  this  country  has  the  fymptoms  of 
a  galloping  (a  vulgar  expreffion)  confumption,  not  fo 
defperate  but  by  the  adminiftration  of  a  fkilfulphyfician, 
it  may  recover  an  athletic  ftace  of  health  -,  fublata  caufa 
tollitur  effe^us.  I  fhall  illuftrate  the  gradual  decay  of 
Ihip-building,  by  the  fhip-buiiding  in  Bofton,  meaning 
top-fail  veffels.   '  '  '  , 

Anno 
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Anno  1738  on  the  ilocks  41  velTels  of  6324  tuns 

1743  30 

1746  20 

1749  15  2450 

As  to  the  decay  of  our  cod-fifhery,  I  fhall  only  men- 
tion, that  anno  1716,  upon  my  firft  arrival  in  New- 
England,  by  the  books  of  the  two  Cuftom-houfe  di- 
ftrifts  of  MafTachufetts-Bay,  were  exported  120,384 
quintals-,  anno  1748  exported  about  53,000  quintals. 

Rum  is  a  confiderable  article  in  our  manufactures. 
It  is  diftilled  from  molalTes  imported  from  the  Weft-In- 
dia iflands ;  it  has  killed  more  Indians  than  the  wars 
and  their  ficknelTes ;  it  does  not  fpare  white  people, 
efpecialiy  when  made  into  fiip,  which  is  rum  mixed 
with  a  foul  fmall  beer,  and  the  coarfeft  of  Mufcovado 
fugars-,  it  is  vented  to  all  our  continent  colonies  to 
great  advantage. 

Hats  manufadured  and  exported  to  all  our  colonies, 
is  a  confiderable  article. 

Iron  is  a  confiderable  article  in  our  manufadures  ;  it 
confifcs  of  thefe  general  branches  :  i,  *  Smelting-fur- 
naces,  reducing  the  ore  into  pigs-,  having  coal  enough 
and  appearances  of  rock  ore ;  in  Attleborough  were 
ere6led  at  a  great  charge  three  furnaces,  but  the  ore 
proving  bad  and  fcarce,  this  projedlion  mifcarried  as  to 
pigs  :  they  were  of  ufe  in  cafting  of  fmall  cannon  for 
fhips  of  letters  of  marque,  and  in  cafting  cannon-balls 
and  bombs  toward  the  redu<5tion  of  Louift)ourg.  2. 
Refineries,  which  manufafture  pigs  imported  from 
New- York,  Penfylvania  and  -Maryland  furnaces,  into 
bar-iron.  3.  Bloomeries,  which  from -f  bog  or  fwamp 
ore,  without  any  furnace,  only  by  a  forge  hearth,  re- 

■*  »  20  bufhels  charcoal  is  fulHcient  to  {hielt  rock- ore  into  one  tun 
pigs ;  the  coinplinieni;  of  men  for  a  furnace  is  8  or  9,  befides  cut- 
ters of  the  wood,  coalers,  carters,  and  other  common  labourers. 

-h  Bog  or  fwamp-ore  lies  from  half  a  foot  to  two  feet  deep;  in 
about  20  years  fropi  digging,  it  grows  or  gathers  fit  for  another  dig- 
ing;  if  it  lies  longer  it  turns  ruily,  and  does  not  yield  well :  Three 
tuns  qi  i'wamp-ore  yield  about  one  tun  of  hollow  ware. 

duce 
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tiuce  it  into  a  bloom  or  femiliquidated  lump  to  be  beat 
into  bars,  but  much  inferior  to  thofe  from  the  pigs  or 
refineries.  4.  Swamp  *  ore  furnaces,  from  that  ore 
fmelted,  they  call  hollow  ware,  which  we  can  afford 
cheaper  than  from  England  or  Holland. 

Oil  of  turpentine  diftilled  from  the  New-England 
turpentine,  which  yields  the  moft  and  beil  oil ;  and 
from  Carolina  turpentine  ;  as  aifo  refin  or  its  refiduum, 
we  defer  to  a  digrelTion  concerning  naval  ftores  in  the 
New-Hampfhire  fedion. 

Mifcellanies.  The  light-houfe  at  the  entrance  of 
Bofton  harbour  was  erefted  anno  17:5,  coft  2385 1, 
iys.  8  d.  currency.  Light-houfe  money  was  id.  in, 
and  id.  out,  per  tun.  Anno  1742  it  was  enaded  at  2d. 
old  tenor  in,  and  as  much  out,  per  tun,  in  foreign 
voyages.  Coafters  from  Canfo  in  Nova- Scotia  to 
North-Carolina,  4  s.  per  voyage. 

In  caftle  William,  ot  the  harbour  of  Bofton,  are  104 
cannon,  befides  mortars  ;  whereof  20  cannon  of  42  lb. 
ball,  and  2  mortars  of  13  inches  fliell  arrived  anno  1744, 
with  all  {lores,  excepting  gun-powder,  at  the  charge  of 
the  ordnance. 

1711,  06t.  2.  In  Bofton,  the  provincial  court-houfe, 
and  fcnior  congregational  meeting-houfe,  with  many 
other  good  houfes,  were  burnt  down-,  1747,  Dec.  9, 
the  provincial  court-houfe  was  burnt,  moft  of  the  re- 
cords in  the  Secretary's  office  were  confumed ;  the 
county  records  of  land  conveyances  were  faved. 

There  is  a  public  grainery  in  Bofton,  for  fupplying 
jpoor  families  with  Imali  parcels  of  grain  and  meal,  at 
10  per  cent,  advance,  for  charges  and  wafte  ;  this 
grainery  is  fufHcient  for  10  to  12,000  buihels  of  grain 
at  a  time. 

*  Col.  Dunbar,  anno  1 73  t  ,  informs  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plan- 
tations, that  in  New-England  were  fix  furnaces,  meaning  hollow 
ware  furnaces,  and  19  forges,  meaning  bloomeries,  not  refineries ; 
kc  that  time  we  had  no  pig-furnaces,  nor  refineries  of  pi2s. 

In 
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In  New-England  the  people  are  generally  Congrega^ 
tionalifts.  Many  of  the  congregational  churches  have 
laid  afide  public  relations  of  their  converting  experien- 
ces, which  formerly  was  required  previous  to  the  admif- 
fion  of  their  infant  progeny  to  baptifm,  and  of  them- 
felves  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  giving 
fatisfaftion  to  the  minifter,  of  their  faith  and  good  life, 
is  deemed  fufficient.  In  Maffachufetts-Bay  are  250 
congregational  churches,  inConnedicut  about  120,  in 
New-Hampfhire  about  30  ;  in  Rhode- Ifland  only  6  or 
7,  being  generally  Anabaptifts.,  Quakers,  and  of  fome 
other  feclaries. 

The  feveral  religious  focieties  in  the  town  of  Bofton, 
anno  1749,  are  three  churches  of  England,  one  North 
of  Ireland  Prefbyterians,  9  Congregationalifts,  one 
French  Hugonots,  who  by  length  of  time  have  incor- 
porated into  the  feveral  Englifh  congregations,  and  ac 
prefent  are  no  feparate  body,  and  have  lately  fold  their 
church-building  to  a  congregation  of  Mr.  Whitfield's 
difciples  •,  two  Anabaptifts,  viz.  one  original,  and  one 
feparatift,  one  Quaker-meeting  very  Imall,  Whitfield's 
feparatift,  and  a  feparatift  of  feparatifts. 

The  ability  and  numbers  in  the  feveral  religious  fo- 
cieties in  Bofton,  may  be  gathered  from  a  Sunday's  con* 
tribution  for  charity  to  the  poor  of  the  tow^n  much  di- 
ftreffed  by  want  of  fire-wood  in  the  hard  v/inter,  Feb. 
J 740- 1,  viz. 

1.     s.  d.  1.    s.  d. 

Dr.  Cutler  ^"o-rJ  72  14  2  Mr.  Welfteed  58  o  o 
Mr.  Price  Q-^J  134  10  o  Mr.  Hooper  143  o  o 
Mr.  Daven-?*  ^  c^  133     33  Mr.  Foxcroft  ^^     00 

port  )g^^ 

French  church  14113 
Dr.  Co]  man  — .  164  10  o  Anabaptifl  14.  20 
Dr.  Sewall  — .  105  o  o  "Irifh  meeting  27  5  o 
Mr.  Webb  —  105  o  o  Mr.  Checkley  72  12  o 
Mr.  Gee        —         71   10  5  Mr.  Byles     '  40     20 
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Harvard-College  *  in  Majfachufetts-Bay. 

Anno  1636,  Winthrop  Governor,  Dudley  Deputy- 
Governor,  and  Bellingham  Treafurer ;  the  General  Ai- 
fembly  granted  400 1.  towards  a  collegiate  fchool,  but 
afterwards  called  a  college  •,  this  was  not  then  applied  ; 
it  received  the  addition  of  779 1-  17s.  2d.  a  donation 
bequeathed  1638  by  Mr.  Harvard,  m in ifter  of  Charles- 
town  •,  the  name  of  the  college  perpetuates  his  memory  ■; 
it  is  fituated  in  a  healthful  foil  (not  above  one  per  cent, 
of  the  fcholars  die  per  ann.)  formerly  a  diftrid  of  New- 
town, and  conftituted  a  townlhip  by  the  name  of  Cam- 
bridge. 1640,  The  income  of  the  ferry  between  Bofton 
and  Charleflown  was  granted  to  the  college ;  it  is  now 
let  at  600 1.  New-England  currency,  or  60 1.  fieri,  per 
ann.  this  ferry  is  about  three  miles  from  Cambridge. 

Anno  1642,  The  General  Affembly  appointed  over- 
feers  of  this  college,  viz.  the  Governor,  Deputy-Go- 
vernor, the  Council  called  Magiftrates,  and  the  ordained 
miniftersofthe  fix  adjoining  towns  of  Cambridge,  Water- 
town,  Charleftown,  Bofton,  Rocklbury,  and  Dorchefler. 

Their  charter  bears  date.  May  31,  1650;  the  cor- 
poration to  confill  of  a  Prefident,  five  Fellows,  and  a 
Treafurer  or  Burfer,  to  eledl  for  vacancies,  and  to  make 
by-laws  ;  the  Overfeers  have  a  negative. 

The  college-building  confifts  of  a  court  built  on  three 
fides,  the  front  being  open  to  the  fields  ;  the  building  on 
the  firft  fide  was  by  a  contribution,  1672,  through  the 
whole  colony  of  1895 1.  2  s.  9d.  whereof  from  Bof- 

*  In  the  continent  of  North- America,  we  have  four  colleges; 
whereof  two  are  by  charters  from  home,  that  of  Virginia  is  dated 
anno  1692,  that  for  New-Jerfeys  is  dated  Odober  22,  1746;  the 
other  two  are  by  provincial  or  colony  charters.  Harvard  or  Cam- 
bridge college  of  Maffachiifetts  Bay,  and  Yale  College  of  Connefticut. 
They  do  not  afTume  the  names  of  univerfuies  or  feminaries  of  univer- 
fal  learning  j  perhaps  the  firft  defign  of  the  college  in  Maffachufettj- 
Bay,  was  as  a  feminary  for  a  fuccemon  of  able  and  learned  gofpel» 
miniflers. 

ton 
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ton  about  8ooJ.  it  was  called  by  the  former  name  Har- 
vard College  i  the  building  on  the  bottom  fide  was 
erefted  anno  1699,  at  the  charge  of  Lieut.  Governor 
Stoughton,  and  is  called  Stoughton-College,  confilling, 
of  16  chambers,  garret-chambers  included-,  the  third 
fide  was  built  anno  1 720,  at  the  charge  of  the  province, 
and  is  called  Maffachufetts-Hall,  confifting  of  32 
chambers.  Belides  this  court,  there  is  a  houfe  for  the 
Prefident  at  fome  diftance  from  the  court,  and  at  a 
fmall  (^iftance  behind  the  Harvard  fide  of  the  court  is  a 
neat  chapel,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Holden  of  London,  wi- 
dow of  Mr.  Holden,  a  late  diredlor  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  refident  inllrucbors  of  youth,  are  a  Prefident  or 
Supervifor,  four  Tutors  or  Philofophy  Profeflbrs,  the' 
HolIifianProfeflx)r  of  Divinity,  the Hollifian  ProfefTor  of 
Natural  and  Experimental  Philofophy,  and  aProfeflTor  of 
Hebrew.  The  income  or  revenue  of  the  college  is  * 
not  fufficient  to  defray  its  charge.  Some  of  that  body 
hav«  an  additional  province  allowance  •,  the  ingenious 
and  reverend  Mr.  Holyoke,  Prefident,  befides  the  rents 
of  the  building  called  Maffachufetts-Hall,  was  voted, 
1748,  out  of  the  province  treailiry  1400 1.  old  tenor; 
the  Rev.  Edw.  Vv'igglefvvorth,D.D.  Hollifian  ProfefTor 
of  Divinity,  befides  the  80  1.  New-England  currency, 
the  HoUis  donation,  lately  to  prevent  depreciations,  the 
bonds  at  intereft,  which  are  a  fund  for  thefe  Hollis  fala- 
ries,  are  reduced  to  fpecialties,  and  thereby  become 
more  in  the  prefent  nominal  currency  ;  he  has,  anno 
1748,  an  additional  allowance  of  300 1.  old  tenor. 
The  Hollifian  ProfefTor  of  Natural  and  Experimental 
Philofophy,  is  upon  the  fame  footing  and  falary  with 
the  Hollifian  ProfefTor  of  Divinity  •,  tho'  this  branch  is 
the  mofl  ufeful  of  all  fciences  j  the  prefent  incumbent, 

*  The  college  never  had  any  remarkable  misfortune,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cotton  Mather  writes,  that  once,  providentially,  fhort  public 
prayers  (I  do  not  know,  that  hereby  he  intended  to  recommend  IhorC 
prayers)  by  difmiffing  the  ftudents  in  good  time,  difcovcred  the  iiretj 
and  prevented  a  conHagration  of  the  college-buildings. 

the 
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the  ingenious  and  induftrlous  (obfervations  and  experi- 
mental trials  are  induftry)  Mr.  Winthrop  has  no  addi- 
tional provincial  allowance  or  encouragement.  The 
Profeflbr  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  Judah  Monis,  for- 
merly a  jew,  and  publickly  chriltianized,  or  baptized,  in 
the  college-hall,  May  27,  1722  :  he  has  petitioned  for 
a  provincial  allowance,  from  time  to  time,  but  without 
effeft.  The  four  tutors  commonly  called  ProfefTors  of 
philofophy,  have  each  from  the  income  of  the  college 
300  to  400I.  old  tenor  per  annum,  with  fome  fmalJ 
perquifites ;  there  are  about  ten  Hollifian  poor  fcholars 
at  about  ibl.  old  tenor  per  annum. 

Several  well-difpofed  pc'rfons  have  from  time  to  time 
forwarded  the  affair  of  the  college  ;  befides  the  grants 
from  the  provincial  general  court,  and  the  donations  of 
Mr.  Hollis  and  Hopkins. 

This  feminary  at  firft  confined  of  a  Preceptor,  two 
Ufhers,  and  a  Trealurer ;  Mr.  Eaton  was  the  firft  Pre- 
ceptor, he  v/a^  a  man  of  learning,  too  fevere  in  his  dif- 
cipline  •,  the  general  Aflembly  difm.ilTed  him,  and  Mr. 
Dunfler  *  was  appointed  Prefident  anno  1640,  being  an 
Anabaptift  (a  fed:  at  that  time  hated  in  New  England) 
he  was  advifed  to  refign  1654.  Mr.  Chauncy,  minifter 
of  Scituate,  formerly  a  Church  of  England  minifter,  fuc- 
c^eded  him,  and  died  16^1,  at.  82.  He  was  fucceeded 
by  Hoar,  a  doftor  of  Phyfic  from  the  univerfiry  of 
Cambridge  in  Old  England ;  in  his  time  the  fcholars  "{* 
deferted  the  college,  and  he  refigned  1675.  He  was 
fucceeded  by  Urian  Oakes,  a  man  oFgood  accomplifli- 
ments,  and  minifter  of  Cambridge,  he  died  1681.  Was 
fucceeded  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Ipfwich,  phyfician,  he  died 
1684.     Was  fucceeded  by  Mr.  Increafe  Mather,  he  was 

*  The  New  Engknd  Pfalms  in  prefe;it  ufe,  are  a  juft  llrl<n;  ver- 
iion,  but  not  an  elegant  loofe  paraphrafe  ;  they  were  comporcd  by 
Mr.  Elliot  of  Rockfbury,  Mr.  Mather  of  Dorchefter,  and  Mr.  Weld, 
Jjrinted  anno  1640,  and  afterwards  correfted  by  Mr.  Dunfter  and 
Mr.  Lyons,  tutor  to  Mr.  Mildmay. 

f  Anno  1672,  there  were  no  Scholars  to  commence. 

Vox..  I.  Mm  Prefident 
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Prefident  or  Rtftor  *  for  about  20  years;  Mr  Mather, 
upon  the  arrival  of  Governor  Andros,  went  a  voluntier 
agent  to  the  court  of  England;  he  left  the  coll-ge  under 
the  diredlion  of  two  tutors,  Leverett  and  Braule  ;  he 
came  over  to  New  England  1692,  in  company  w  th  the 
new  charter,  and  for  his  good  fervices  at  home  had  the 
degree  of  a  Doiflor  in  divinity  conferred  upon  him,  the 
'  firft  and  fole  inflance  of  a  Dodlbr's  degice  conferred  in 
Harvard-  college  :  he  was  f  teacher  of  a  cong'  egition 
in  Bofton ;  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  HoUis  in  Lond'jn, 
followed  by  the  follicitations  of  Benjamin  Colman,  D.  D. 
a  minifter  in  BoHon,  procured  the  generous  Hollifian 
donations.  Dr.  Mather  was  fucceeded  by  Mr.  Wiilard, 
aminifter  in  Bofl-on.  .  This  wasfucceeded  by  Mr.  Leve- 
rett, a  judge  in  the  fuperior  court,  and  afterwards  a  wor- 
thy and  moft  deferving  Prefident  of  this  college,  bis  fala- 
ry  from  the  province  was  150 1.  per  annum,  he  die  ^  1724, 
wasfucceeded  by  Mr.Wadfworth  a  minifter  of  Bofion, 
his  too  eafy  difcipline  was  faulted,  he  died  1737,  and 
the  Prcfidentfhip  continued  vacant  fome  time.  The 
prefent  Prefident  is  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Ho- 
iyoke,  a  minifter  from  Marblehead. 

Proteftants  of  any  denomination  may  hive  their  chil- 
dren educated  and  graduated  here.  At  admifTian,  the 
fcholars  fubfcribe  the  college  laws:  the  manner  of  this 
college  is,  after  4  years  refidence,  they  arr  admitted  to 
a  Batchelor's  degree  in  thefe  words,  /.dmilto  te  ad  pri- 
mum  gradum  in  artibus,  pro  more  academiarum  in  An- 
glia :  after  three  years  more  (refidence  not  required) 
they  are  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Mafier  c.f  Arts, 
in  thcfe  words,  Adrdtto  U  ad  fecundiim  gradum  in 
artihus^  pro  more  acadchdarum  in  Anglia.     Tht  y  gene- 

*  When  Mr  Dudley  was  Prefident  of  New  England,  for  diftinft'on 
the  Prefident  of  the  college  was  called  Reflor 

t  There  have  been  pallors  in  the  north  Church  or  Congregation 
of  Boft;>n,  a  regular  fucceffion  of  fattier,  fon.  and  grandfon  ;  the 
g'-andfon  upon  lome  party  differences  in  the  old  Congregation,  has 
formed  a  new  diiliad  uLaniaious  Church. 
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rally  become  mini fters  J  the  proverbial  faying  among(b 
feme  flrangers,  that  all  the  men  of  note  in  New-Eng- 
land have  been  preachers,  is  not  juf}:.  The  publick  a(5b 
of  commencement  is  on  thefirft  Wednefday  of  July  an- 
nually; they  began  to  confer  academical  degrees  anno 
1642,  that  year  nine  fcholars  commenced  batchelors;. 
tlie  greateft  commencement  was  anno  1725  of  forty- 
five  batchelors,  in  the  adminiftration  of  Mr.  Dummer; 
the  college  lately  is  upon  the  decline,  as  are  the  fervile 
arts  and  fciences ;  anno  1746  only  12  ftudents  com- 
menced batchelors. 

Befides  provincial  grants  and  the  legacy  of  Mr.  Har- 
vard already  mentioned,  there  have  been  many  liberal 
contributions  towards  the  revenue  of  the  college,  its 
edifices,  library,  experimental  philofophy,  inftrumicnts, 
&c.  which  the  nature  of  a  fummary  does  not  require  to 
bs  minutely  related;  I  (hall  only  mention  the  donations 
of  Hopkins,  and  Hollis,  and  Holden  •,  Samuel  Sewall, 
John  Leverett,  Thomas  Fitch,  and  Daniel  Oliver  Efqrs 
a  committee  of  the  Trullees  appointed  in  his  Majelty's 
Court  of  Chancery,  to  purchafe  houfes  or  lands  to  per- 
petuate the  charity  of  Edward  Hopkins,  Efq.  purchafed 
province  lands  now  called  Hopkinton  townfhip  of 
22,500  acres,  including  a  few  peculiar  farms  formerly 
granted.  At  a  meeting  April  19,1716,  thefe  Truftees 
agreed,  that  12,500  acres  of  the  lands  fhould  belaid 
out  in  lots  and  leafed  at  3  d.  New-England  currency  per 
ann.  quitrent  per  acre  for  99  years,  the  leafes  to  com- 
mence March  25,  1723,  and  upon  the  expiration  of 
99  years,  the  leafes  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time, 
fo  as  never  to  exceed  9  d.  per  acre,  and  the  Truftees  to 
favc  the  termors  or  tenants  from  paying  any  provin- 
cial tax,  for  three  quarters  of  their  lands;  but  by  con- 
tinued depreciations  of  that  pernicious  paper-currency 
of  New-England,  the  value  of  thefe  lands  was  in  a  pro- 
greffive  finking  to  the  great  damage  of  the  college  ;  to 
check  this  the  general  affembly  afccrtained  thofe  rents 
to  a  fterling  value  5  1741,  by  atft  of  aflembly  the 
ivl  m  i  quit- rents 
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quit-rents  were  converted  into  i  d.  fieri,  per  acre  per  ann. 
until  anno  1823,  and  3  d.  fieri,  after,  the  termors  pay- 
ing all  the  provincial  taxes  of  thefe  lands ;  and  to  en- 
able thefe  tenants  to  pay  thofe  province  taxes,  the  com- 
flion  lands  ( being  about  8000  acres )  to  be  divided  a- 
mongft  them  clear  of  any  quit-rent. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hollis  of  London  merchant,  made  a  do- 
nation of  about  300  1.  per  ann.  New-England  currency, 
as  encouragement  for  a  Profeffor  of  Divinity,  for  a  Pro- 
fefibr  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philofophy,  and  exr 
hibitions  for  the  education  of  poor  fcholars,  with  fome 
allowance  to  the  college- treaiurer  for  managing  this 
charity;  anno  1721  he  had  the  thanks  of  the  general 
aflembly,  for  his  donations.  He  made  an  addition  of 
many  valuable  books  to  the  library,  gave  an  apparatus 
for  philofophical  experiments  to  the  value  of  115I.  fl. 
he  fent  Hebrew  and  Greek  types,  he  was  a  benefaftor 
to  the  Houfatonick  Indians. 

Samuel  Holden,  Efq.  late  Diredor  of  the  bank  of 
England,  beflowed  charities  in  New-England  to  the  value 
of  4,847  I.  New-England  currency.  His  widow  and 
daughters  built  a  chapel  in  Harvard-College,  with  other 
benefaftions  to  the  value  of  5,585  1.  New-England  cur* 
rency. 


Some  account  of  the  IVars,  or  rather  of  the  Incurfions 
and  Depredations  of  the  Canada  French  and  their  In- 
dians^ againfl  the  governments  or  people  of  New-Eng- 
land and  Nova- Scotia^  from  the  Revolution^  anno  1688 
to  anno  1749. 

As  no  writer  of  obfervation  and  leifure,  has  hitherto 
given  us  a  diflin(5l  account  of  thefe  affairs ;  we  offer  this 
iliort  hiftory,  referring  the  reader  to  fome  previous  ac* 
counts  mentioned  in  this  Summary.  See  p.  160.  We 
fliall  begin  with  fome  general  obfervations. 
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The  Indians,  in  their  tranfaflions  and  conferences, 
run  much  into  fimilitudes  and  allegories  *. 

■f  The  general  charadlers  of  our  Indians,  are  to  de- 
cline open  engagements  ;  buih-fighting,  or  flculking,  is 
their  difcipline  ;  they  are  brave  when  engaged  ;  great 
fortitude  in  enduring  tortures  and  death  ;  love  of  li- 
berty, affedtion  to  their  relations,  implacably  revenge- 
ful ||  ;  inhumanly  cruel ;  in  all  their  feftivals  and  other 
dances,  they  relate  what  fucceflcs  they  have  had,  and 
what  damages  they  have  received  in  their  late  wars. 

Every  nation  or  tribe  is  an  abfolute  republick  or  ftridt 
democracy  i  their  chief  families  have  a  kind  offuccef- 
fion  as  to  property,  but  in  no  other  refpefts  •,  wife  con- 
dud,  courage,  and  perfonal  ftrength,  are  the  chief  re- 
commendations for  war  captains,  etc.  § 

When  the  Indians  break  out,  they  feldom  make  any 
onfet  in  large  bodies;  but,  after  a  general  rendezvous, 
they  divide  into  fmall  fkulking  parties  -,  the  whole  art  of 
war  amongft  the  Indians,  is  the  managing  of  fmall  par- 
ties, and,  like  carnivorous  beafts  of  the  foreft  (the 
French,  with  good  propriety,  term  them,  Les  hommes 
des  bois)  commit  rapines  and  molt  cruel  murders,  with- 
out regard  to  age  or  fex  4-; 

**  As  formerly  amongft  the  Ifraelites,  fo  it  is  at  pre- 

*  Their  language  is  not  copious,  becaufe  their  knowledge  of 
things  is  not  exteniive  j  they  feem  to  avoid  labial  letters. 

f  See  p.  191. 

I)  The  Indians  are  the  moft  implacably  vindiftive  people  upon 
earth;  they  revenge  the  death  of  a  relation,  or  any  great  affront, 
when  occafion  prefents,  let  the  diftance  of  time  or  place  be  never  fo 
remote. 

§  The  delegates  of  the  Indian  nations,  after  agreeing  upon  articles 
with  neighbouring  powers,  are  obliged  to  go  home  and  perfuadc 
their  young  men  to  concur. 

4.  The  Barbarians  ground  all  their  wars  upon  perfonal  or  national 
enmity,  whereas  the  ruptures  in  Europe  depend  more>pon  intereft 
than  upon  pure  revenge.  To  fet  the  Indians  at  variance  one  nation 
againft  another  nation,  is  of  no  advantage  to  the  colonies  from  Eu- 
rope, it  prevents  their  beaver-hunting,  and  other  branches  of  the 
Indian  trade, 

**  As  man  is  a  gregarious  animal,  the  American  Indians  affocl^te 
M  m  3  fent 
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fent  with  our  Indians  *,  he  is  a  mighty  prince,  or  Saga- 
more,  Vv'ho  leads  loo  or  200  fighting  men.  The  In- 
dians reci^on  it  a  bloody  battle,  where  they  lofd  10  or 
12  men.  Formerly,  their  inflruments  of  war  were  ar- 
rows and  darts,  atprefent  our  neighbouring  Indians  ufe 
fire-arms,  that  is,  muflceis  and  fuzils,  a  hatchet,  and 
]ongfharp-pointed  knives f.  Lately  in  winter,  in  war 
timiCS,  they  do  not  travel,  left  the  Englifh  fcouts  fliould 
trace  them.  All  the  incurfions  and  rapines  oF  the  In- 
dians are  concerted,  encouraged,  and  condudcd  by  our 
perfidious  neighbours  the  French  of  Canada  ![. 

-  The  moft  fuccefsful  manner  of  managing  a  war  againft 
the  Canada  French  and  their  Indians,  is  by  fcouting  § 

in  herds  or  hords,  but  not  in  a  progreffive  wandering  manner,  as  the 
Tartars  at  this  time,  and  as  the  Ifraelites  of  old  in  the  wildernefles 
of  Arabia. 

*  Seep.  157  and  184. 
- 1  The.  far  Indians  ufe  only  arrows  and  clubs. 

(j  The  French  with  their  Indians  may  plunder,  but  cannot  keep 
poffelTion  of  any  of  our  North-America  continent  colonies;  our  colo- 
nies join,  and  are  well  peopled  :  the  French  Canada  and  Cape-Bre- 
ton colonies  have  not  this  advantage. 

-  Narrow  rivers  are  the  beft  canoe  travelling,  becaufe  in  lakes,  or 
wide  rivers,  any  confiderable  degree  of  wind  obliges  them  to  go  a- 
fliore. 

§  Mr.  Dummer,  a  wife  patriot,  by  continued  fcouts  and  rangers  to 
the  Indis^n  head  quarters,  their  clam  banks,  ponds  which  the  Indians 
freqaeated  for  Blhing,  fowling,  and  hunting,  anc  rheir  travelling 
carrying- places,  kept  the  Indians  at  a  diflance,  and  by  harraffiiig  of 
them,  brought  them  to  a  happy  peace.  The  Houfe  of  Reprefenta- 
-tives  have  frequently  voted,  that  cur  inland  frontiers  are  bell  fecured 
by  fco.iting  parties  m  time  of  war.  i  74.4,  they  voted  that  the  fcouts 
on  the  frontiers  have  not  betn  employed  in  ranging  according  to  their 
votes — fnjall  fcatteringgarriions,  without  making  excurfions  into  the 
Ind'an  country,  avail  nothing  ;  this  war  we  had  upwards  of  50  fuch 
z'-  a  time.  » 

■  The  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  at  times  find  fault  with  the  manage- 
ment in  our  laft  war.  174",  Feb.  6,  It  bemg  reprefented  to  the 
Hou  e  f  Fveprefentatives,  that  many  of  the  foldiers  raifed  for  the 
Car.ada  e>pf  dition,  as  well  as  thofe  laifed  for  the  immediate  fervice 
'  of  the  province  labour  under  divers  grievances  proper  for  the  confi- 
deration  of  this  houfe ;  therefore  a  committee  is  appointed  :  when  the 
"levies  for  the  Cirpa-Sreton  expedition  were  daily  coming  to  Bofton, 

and 
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and  ranging  parties  further  than  our  frontiers ;  thus  they 
are  kept  at  a  diftance  from  our  ftttlements,  they  are  in- 
timidated, and  fubjedted  to  the  inconveniencies  of  fick- 
nefs,  hunger-ftarved,  and  cold-ftarved  by  continued  ha- 
ra  fling. 

This  lad  French  and  Indian  war,  we  have  praflifed, 
the  cantoning  of  our  frontier  forces  in  many  fmall  par- 
cels, and  very  iittle  fcouting :  but  luckily  the  Indians 
were  much  reduced  by  former  wars,  and  by  their  intem- 
perance in  the  ufe  of  rum  ;  and  of  the  fmall  remainder 
fbrne  were  called  off  by  the  Canada  French  to  Crown- 
Point,  and  fome  to  Nova-Scotia  :  the  only  confiderable 
appearance  of  the  French  and  Indians  upon  our  frontiers 
this  war,  was  in  fummer,  1746,  June  19,  a  large  party 
appeared  againll  No.  4*,  upon  Connedicut- river,  Capr, 
Stevens,  with  50  men  (doubtlefs  private  property  con- 
duced to  animate  them)  made  a  gallant  and  fuccefsful 
defence  againft  a  large  party  of  the  enemy.  Auguft  19, 
a  party  of  the  enemy  commanded  by  M.  Rigaud  de  Vau- 
dreuil,  appeared  before  Fort  Mafiachufetts ;  the  garri- 
fon  furrendered  prifoners  to  be  relieved  the  firft  oppor- 
tunity ;  the  enemy  plundered  the  fort,  and  burnt  it ;  this 
fort  was  by  the  afltmbly  defigned  and  allowed   to  be 
the  beft  fuppHed  with  forces  andftores,  becaufe  it  flanks 
our  frontier,  being  in  its  N.  W.  corner,  and  the  nearefi: 

the  reprefentatives  by  meffage  defire  that  the  forces  may  be  fent  on 
board  the  tianfports,  and  other  forces  prevented  from  coming  in,  left 
they  fho^ld  be  infeiEted  with  the  fmall-pox.— 174^,  June  13,  voted 
that  a  committee  be  appointed,  to  enquire  into  the  complaints  of  the 
foldiers  in  the  eaflern  and  weftern  frontiers,  with  refpeft  to  the  fup- 
ply  of  provifions.  —And  a  committee  to  prevent  children  under  16  ast. 
from  inlilbng.— 1746,  July  16,  The  Houfe  in  a  meffage  reprefent, 
that  inducing  of  the  men  impreifed  for  the  frontiers  into  other  mili- 
tary fervice,  there  was  a  great  diftrefs  upon  the  people,  as  requiring 
further  impreiTes;  this  may  difcourage  future  houfes  from  ihewirg 
their  zeal  in  like  manner  as  this  houfe  has  done. 

*  Phineas  Stephens  and  others,  having  made  good  improvements  ia 
No.  4,  a  little  above  the  great  falls  of  Connedticut-river  in  the  pro- 
vince of  New-Hampfliire  ;  to  maintain  their  fettlements,  built  a  fort 
which  was  afterwards  garrifoned  by  the  province  of  MafTachufetts-Bay. 
l\l  in  .i-  to 
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to  Crown-Point  French  fort  •,  in  MafTachufetts  fort  were 
only  3  women,    5  children,    2Z   men,  whereof  only 
eight  were  in  health,  a  ferjeant  was  the  commanding 
officer,   they  were  fhort  of  ammunition,  had  only  re- 
maining three  or  four  pounds  of  powder  and  as  much 
]esd.  The  defign  of  a  barrier  againft  the  Canada  French 
and  Indians,  perhaps  would  have  better  been  anfwered 
by  four  ftrong  places  well  fitted,  viz.  one  on  Quenebec 
river,  a  little  above  Richmond  fort,  another  high  upNa- 
wichawanoclv,   or  Salmon  falls  river,    a  third  at   the 
*  crotch,  or  fork  of  Merrimack  river,  and  the  fourth  at 
K0.4,  on  Conneflicut  river;  thefe  forts  to  ferve  as  places 
of  arms  for  rendezvous,  and  as  magazines  for  provifions 
and  other  ftores ;  200  efFe(5bive  men  to  be  allowed  to 
each  of  them  (rqay  be  reinforced  upon  occafion)  not  -f 
imprefled  men,  excepting  for  occafional  reinforcements, 
but  voluntiers   in  good  pay,   with  generous  fcalp   and 
captive  premiums  ;  one  half  of  the  men  alternately  to 
be  abroad  in  the  wildernefs  at  a  confiderable  advanced 
diftance   from  the  barrier,  ranging  and  fcouting ;  the 
other  half  to  remain  in  garrifon.     In  this  fituation  of- 
fenfiveand  defenfive,  no  fkulking  parties  would  venture 
to  attempt  our  fettlements,  and  our  out-plantations  or 
farms  would  uninterruptedly  continue  under  cultivation 
for  the  general  good  of  the  province,  as  well  as  for  the 
private  intereftof  the  proprietors. 

Befides  the  ordinary  forts  of  George's, Pemaquid,Richr 
iT]ond,Saco,  and  fort  Dummer,  there  were  additional  new 
forts  or  biock-houfes  in  the  weftern  parts,  fort  Maffachu- 
letts,  Pelham,  Shirley,  Colerain,  Fall-town,  Dinfdale, 
Northfield,  Deerfield,  Road- town,  New-Salem,  Win- 
chefter,Lower  Alhuelot, Upper  Afhuelor,  No.  4,  Pequi- 
pag,  Nafliawog,  Naraganfet,  No.  2,  Browns, Leominfter, 

*  Here  we  fuppofe  MafTachufetts-Bay  and  New-Hampfhire  aftine 
in  concert. 

t  impreffed  men  cannot  be  long  detained  from  their  families  and 
bufinefs,  confequently  muft  be  frequently  relieved  by  a  rotation  cf 
taw  men,  not  accuftomed  to  this  duty.      '  ' 

*' ' '  '  l-unenburg 
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Lunenburg,  Townfhend,  Groton,  New  Ipfwich,  Salem, 
Canada,  Souhegan  Weft,  New  Hopkinton,  Great  Mea- 
dows, Contacook,  Rumford,  Suncook;  in  the  eaftern 
parts  werePhilips  Town,  Berwick,  Kittery,  York,Wells, 
Arundel, Biddiford,  Scarborough,  Fahnouth,  Sacarippee, 
NaraganfetNo.  7  or  Gorham's,  New  Marblehead,  North 
Yarmouth,  Topfom,  Wifhcaflet  or  Unkfechufet,  Rices 
pf  Charlemont,  George  Town  or  Arrowfick,  WifcafTet, 
Sheepfcor,  Damarafcotti,  and  Eaft  George's ;  being  in 
all  ^6,  generally  infufficient  cantonments ;  whereof  15 
?re  in  another  province. 

In  the  inland  frontiers  many  of  the  out  farm  houfes 
have  jets  in  their  corners,  with  loop  holes  for  fmall 
arms,  and  may  be  called  cazernes. 

For  the  feveral  tribes  of  the  New  England  or  Abna- 
qui  Indians  ^.  In  the  late  wars  with  the  Englifh,  by 
cold  and  hunger,  by  ficknefs,  and  by  immoderate  ufe 
of  fpirits,  thefe  Indians  decreafe  faft.  It  is  true,  that  in 
the  late  wars  with  the  Indians,  we  loft  more  people  than 
the  Indians  loft,  becaufe  we  had  more  people  to  lofe,and 
becaufe  the  Indians  know  better  where  to  find  us,  than 
we  know  where  to  find  them. 

The  variety  of  enfigns  or  fignatures  of  the  Indians  of 
North  America,  are  the  Tortoife,  Bear,  and  Wolf. 

We  have  given  fome  account  -f  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Indian  wars  or  incurfions  down  to  the  Revolution, 
and  from  thence  we  now  proceed.  King  William's  re- 
volution in  England  was  November  1688,  in  New  Eng- 
land the  Revolution  happened  in  April  1689  ;  from  that 
time  to  anno  1749  in  fpace  of  fixty  years  we  have  had 
4  Indian  wars. 

1.  In  the  adminiftration  of  Governor  Phipps  and 
Lieutenant-governor  Stoughton  from  1688  to  January 
7,  1698,9. 

2.  Under  Governor  Dudley  from  Auguft  lo,  1703, 
pjuly  17,    I  713. 

*P.  183.       t  P.  1S9,  &c.| 

3.  Under 
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'     3.  Under  Lieutenant-governor  Dummer   from  July 
25,  1722,  to  Dec.  15,  1725. 
•     4.  UnderGovernor  Shirley  from  November  1744  to 

1749 

VVe  fhall  take  no  notice  of  the  Spanifli  war,  which 
iwas  proclaimed  in  London,  Oct.  1739,  and  in  Bofton 
of  New  England  April  17^0,  becaufe  it  did  not  in  the 
lead  affedt  our  inland  frontier,  nor  our  fea  coaft;  the  ex- 
pedicion  againil  the Spanifh  Weft  India  fettlements, com- 
monly called  the  Cuba  expedition,  ordered  from  home, 
was  a  very  great  difadvantage  to  our  young  colonies  of 
INotth  America  ;  the  American  regiment,  divided  into 
four  Battalions,  confifting  of  about  3600  men,  whereof 
fcarce  any  returned ,  depopulated  our  plantations  very 
much  i  of  the  500  men  fent  from  MalTachufetts  Bay, 
not  exceeding  50  returned.  The  New  England  men 
compofed  the  third  battallion,  excepting  the  two  Rhode- 
IHand  companits  that  were  incorporated  into  the  firft 
battallion  in  place  of  two  North  Carolina  companies  in- 
corporated in  the  third  battallion.  The  feveral  colonies 
ivere  at  the  charge  of  levy  money,  of  provifions,  and 
of  tranfports  for  their  refpeclive  quotas  •,  they  were 
paid  off  or  difmilTed  Oct.  24,  1742,  and  allowed  to  keep 
their  cloathing  and  firelocks.  The  500  men  from 
MalTachufetts  Bay  for  the  Cuba  expedition  coft  us  about 
37,5001.  old  tenor,  which  at  ihat  time  was  equal  tQ 
•7000  1.  fterU 

I.  Phipps  and  Stoughton's  Indian  war.  Anno  1688'  3 
general   war  began  to  be  hatched  in  Europe;  and  the 
■eaftern  Abnaquie  Indians  by  inftigations  of  the  Canada 
French,  upon  pretence  of  the  Engiiih  encroaching  upon 
'then-  lands  and  cheating  them  in  trade,  became  uneafy, 
.and   begun  an  open  rupture  by  ('epredations  at  North 
Yarmouth  and  Sheepfcot,  when  Governor  Andros  v/as 
;in  his  orher  government  of  New  York;  captives  were 
made  on-boJi  fides-,  A^ndros  upon  his  return  from  New- 
York  returned  the  Indian  prifoners,  without  receiving 
3  .  from 
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from  the  Indians  the  EngUIh  which  they  had  captivated. 
In  the  rpring  1689  at  Quochecho  in  New  Hampfhire,  a 
large  party  of  Indians  killed  major  Waldron,  and  about 
20  people  more,  they  carried  away  about  as  many  cap- 
tives-, the  preceding  winter  Governor  i^ndros  with  1000 
men  marched  to  the  eaftern  parts  and  built  fmall  forts 
at  Pemaquid,  Sheepfcot  and  Pejepfcot.  Nov.  1689  our 
army  went  into  winter  quarters,  and  left  garrifons.in 
Wells,  York,  Berwick,  and  Quochecho. 

Anno  1690  MaflachufettsBay  fent  160  men  to  Albany 
in  New  York  government  for  their  protection  againft 
the  Canada  French  and  Indians. 

Anno  1692  Sir  William  Phipps  with  450  men  marches 
to  the  eallward,  and  built  a  good  fort  at  Pemaquid  eaft 
of  Quenebec  river;  in  Auguft  1696  at  Pemaquid 
the  French  landed  a  few  men  to  join  the  Indians,  capt. 
Chub  who  had  fucceeded  capt.  Church  in  the  command 
of  the  fort  with  95  men  double  armed,  bafely  furrendred, 
the  French  demolifhed  the  fort;  in  this  fort  were  four- 
teen cannon  mounted,whereof  fix  were  eighteen  pounders. 

Anno  1693,  June  12,  arrived  at  Bofton  Sir  Francis 
AVheeler's  fquadron,  fitted  out  to  diftrefs  the  French  co- 
lonies in  America,  he  made  fome  vain  attempts  upon 
Martinico  and  Guadaloupe.  Purfuant  to  inflruftions 
Sir  Francis  propofes  to  the  Governor  and  Council,  the 
attempting  of  Qtiebec  in  Canada,  to  fail  by  the  beginning 
of  July  with  a  recruit  of  4000  men,  and  four  months 
provifions ;  this  could  not  be  complied  with  upon  fo 
fiiort  notice,  the  fquadron  imported  a  malignant,  ill 
conditioned  fever,\which  deftroyed  many  of  our  people, 
and  failed  from  Bofton  Auguft  3,  afemptedPlacentiaof 
Newfoundland  in  vain;  arrived  in  England  October  13, 
with  hands  fcarce  fufTicicnt  to  bring  the  lliips  home. 
How  inhumanly  do  fovereignties  play  away  their  men! 

The  Canada  French  not  capable  to  fupply  the  Indians 
vAth  provifions  and  ammunition,  occafioncd  a  fubmif- 
fion  of  the  Pencbfcot,  Quenebec,  Amarefcogin,  and  Saco 
Indians, by  a  treaty  at  Pemaquid,  Auguft  12,  1693;  the. 

articles 
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articles  were,  i.  To  abandon  the  French  intereft.  2.  To 
deliver  all  captives.  ^.  A  free  trade.  In  fome  fhort 
time  Canadar  eceived  from  France  confiderable  fupplies, 
and  the  Canada  French  perfuaded  the  Indians  to  break 
out  again  July  18,1694,  by  killing  and  captivating  many 
of  our  people  upon  the  frontiers  :  and  afterwards  many 
fcuffles  of  no  confequence. 

Anno  1697  A  fquadron  from  France  was  defigned  to 
make  a  defcent  upon'  New  England,  but  were  difperfed 
in  aftorm. 

Soon  after  the  French  peace  of  Refwick  1697,  our 
eaftern  Indians  fubmitted  Jan.  7,  1698,9. 

2.  Dudley's  Indian  war.  About  feven  weeks  after  an 
infidious  congrefs  at  Cafco,  with  the  Penobfcot,  No- 
f  idgwoag,  Amerafconti,  Pigwocket  and  Penacook  Indians 
Auguft  iG,  1703,  M.  BobafTier  with  about  500  French 
and  Indians  in  feveral  divifions,  by  furprize  invaded  a 
frontier  of  about  40  miles  extent  from  Cafco  to  Wells 
and  York, and  made  a  moil  barbarous  havock  (a  French 
miflionary  maffacre)  fparing  neither  age  nor  fex;  about 
200  men,  women  and  children  were  murdered.  (The 
afTem.bly  voted  40  1.  premium  for  each  Indian  fcalp  or 
captive-,  in  the  former  war  the  premium  was  12  1.) 
This  maffacre  was  foon  after  the  congrefs  with  the  Indi- 
an delegates  in  June  20,  1703,  the  Indians  then  made 
great  profelTions  of  friend Oiip,  they  received  our  pre- 
lents,  trading  places  and  prices  of  commodities  were 
agreed  upon.  Ail  this  war,  the  five  nations  called  the  New 
York  Indians  ftand  neuter,  and  by  this  ftratagem  the 
Dutch  of  New  York  by  means  of  thefe  Indians  carried  on 
an  advantageous  trade  with  the  French  of  Canada. 

Anno  1703,4,  Feb.  29,  the  French  and  Indians  about 
250,  commanded  by  M.  Arte'il  made  a  moft  barbarous 
inhumane  incurfion  upon  Deerfield  j  they  killed  about 
60  perfons,  captivated  about  100  with  Mr.  Williams 
their  minifter,  of  the  captives  they  killed  at  times  about 
21  when  unfit  for  travel. 

Anno 
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Anno  1 704,  June.  Caleb  Lyman  at  Cowafluck  on 
Connedicut  river,  with  i  Englifhman  and  5  Mohegan 
Indians,  killed  8  enemy  Indians  out  of  9  ;  ouraflembly 
gave  them  a  reward  cf  31 1.  Major  Church  with  550 
voluntiers  vifits  Penobfcot,  Mount  Defert,  Pefamaquady 
and  Minas  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  made  no  attempt  upon 
Port-Royal ;  he  brought  away  many  prifoners.  M. 
Boocore,  with  2  mifiionaries,  and  700  French  and  Indians 
defigned  an  incurfion  upon  New  England,  but  from  dif- 
ferences amongfl:  themfelves  they  difperfed,  fome  of  them 
conforted  and  did  damage  at  Lancafter,  Groton,  Amef- 
bury,  Haver-hill,  Exeter,  Oyfter-River,  Dover,  &c.  In 
the  winter  col.  Hilton  with  270  men  vifits  Noridgwoag, 
but  found  no  Indians.  In  the  winter  feafons  the  Indians 
do  not  fo  much  damage  as  formerly,  the  Englifh  having 
got  into  the  ufeof  raquettes  or  fnow-lhoes.  AFrencl> 
privateer  fliallop  was  cafh  away  upon  Plymouth  fhore  ; 
a  ftorefhip  for  Canada  was  taken  by  an  Englifh  Virginia 
fleet.  The  French  from  Placentia  do  damage,  1704 
and  1705,  in  feveral  Englifh  harbours  in  Newfound- 
land *.  Capt.  Crapoa  in  a  French  privateer,  carries  8  of 
our  fifhing-vefTels  to  Port-Royal  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Anno  1706,  the  Indians  do  damage  at  Oyfter-rlver, 
in  April.  In  July,  270  French  and  Indians  made  in- 
curfions  at  Dunftable,  Amefbury,  Kingflon,  Chelmsford, 
Exeter,  Groton,  Reading,  and  Sudbury.  Capt.  Rous 
with  a  flag  of  truce  was  fent  to  Port-Royal  of  Nova 
Scotia  to  negociate  prifoners  •,  his  management  was  fault- 
ed f .  Mr.  Shelden  was  fent  to  Canada  twice  to  redeeni 
captives.  Col.  Hilton  with  220  men  ranges  the  eaftern 
fromiers,  and  killed  many  Indians.  About  this  time  the 
premiums  for  Indian  fcalps  and  captives  were  advanced 
by  adl  of  aflxrmbly,  viz.  per  piece  to  imprefTed  men  10 1. 
to  voluntiers  in  pay  20  1.  to  voluntiers  ferving  withouc 
pay  50 1.  with  the  benefit  of  the  captives  and  plunder. 

Anno  1707-8,  March  13,  from  Boflon  failed  Col. 

•  See  p.  290.      t  See  p.  307. 

Church, 
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Church,  with  two  New  England  regiments,  upon  an 
expedition  again  ft  Port-Royal,  Subercaffe  governor,  he 
returned  re  infe^ia  *. 

Anno  1708  in  the  fpring,  a  body  of  800  French  and 
Indians  was  formed,  with  defign  to  invade  the  inland 
frontiers  of  New  England,  but  differing  amongft  them- 
felves  they  feparated,  150  of  them  concerted  and  made 
an  incurfion  upon  Haverhill,  killed  the  minifter  Mr. 
Rolf  and  many  others.  Col.  Hilton  with  170  men  vi- 
fits  Amarafconti  and  Pigwocket. 

Anno  1709,  in  April  and  June,  Deerfield  washarafTed 
by  180  French  and  Indians  commanded  by  M.  Revel, 
fon-in-Iaw  to  M.  Arteil.  Col.  Nicholfon  and  Capr. 
Vetch  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain  propofe  a  conqueft 
of  Canada  by  fea  and  land  forces  i";  this  in  appearance 
or  femblance  was  encouraged  by  the  court,  and  inftruc- 
tions  were  fent  to  the  feveral  provinces  to  furnifh  certain 
quota's,  to  be  cloathed,  armed,  and  paid  at  a  Bricifli 
charge,  but  by  political  management  at  court,  after  a 
confiderable  expence,  this  was  dropr,  and  an  expedition 
againft  Port- Royal  of  Nova  Scotia  was  directed  for  the 
following  year  ([ . 

Anno  171 1,  near  Exeter  the  Indians  kill  feveral  peo- 
ple, col.  Hilton  and  others  were  killed,  and  fome  capti- 
vated :  in  Chelmsford  major  Tyng  and  fome  others  were 
killed ;  and  weftward,  fome  were  killed  at  Marlborough, 
Brookfield,  Simfbury,  and  Waterbury.  In  winter  col. 
Walton  ranges  the  Clambajik  fliores  eaftward.  The  ab- 
ortive fcheme  for  reducing  Quebcic  and  Placentia,  con- 
fequently  all  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  by  an  expedi- 
tion under  General  Hill  and  Admiral  Walker  §.  Jn  A- 
pril  the  Indians  do  damage  eaftward.  We  lofb  20  filhing 
veflels  on  the  Cape-Sable  fhore,  by  the  negligence  of  our 
Guarda  la  Coftas.  Capt.  Carver  takes  a  French  privateer 
from  Placentia  of  45  men.     Upon  the  frontiers  of  Vir- 
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ginia,  the  French  and  their  Indians  murder  many  inha* 
bitancs. 

Upon  advice  of  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  between  Great 
Britian  and  France  in  Europe,  the  Indians  npplied  for 
an  accommodation  by  fubmiffion  ;  accordingly  at  Portf- 
mouth  of  New  Hampfhi  e,  July  ii,  1713,  the  Indian 
delegates  had  a  congrefs  with  the  commiflioners  of  the 
New  England  colonies ;  the  bafis  of  the  fubmiffion  was 
the  trca  y  at  Penobfcot,  Auguftir,  1693.  And  that 
any  d.ffcrence  between  a  Briton  and  Indian,  fhalJ  be  if^ 
fued  in  a  Britilh  court  of  judicature  ;  thefe  Indians  were 
callrd  of  the  rivers  of  St.  John's,  Penobfcot,  Quenebec, 
Amerefcogin,  Saco,  and  Merimack  ;  Mauxis  was  their 
chief. 

3.  Governor  Shute  and  Lieut.-governor  Dummer's 
Indian  war*.  The  Canada  miffionaries  1717  perfuaded 
the  Indians,  with  threatnings,  to  claim  fome  lands  fettled 
by  the  Enghfli,  this  was  compromifed  at  Arrowfn.k  in 
Auguft.  Anno  1719,  the  Indians  were  moved  by  the 
Canada  French  to  renew  the  fame  claims,  but  a  fmall 
fcouf  of  60  men  kept  them  in  awe.  Anno  1720,  the 
Indians  wf^re  advifed  by  the  French  to  be  more  infolent, 
by  kit  ling  of  cattle,  and  threatning  the  lives  of  the  inha- 
bitants-, col.  Walton  wieh  200  men  brought  them  tofub- 
miffio-,  and  received  four  Indian  hoflages  for  their  future 
good  behaviour.  The  Canada  French  continuing uneafy 
becaufe  of  our  enlarged  fettlements,  anno  1721  M.  Croi- 
ZL-r  from  Canada,  M.  St.  Cafteen  from  Penobfcot,  Rolle 
and  De  laChaffe  French  miffionaries  with  about  30oln- 
dians,  make  a  genera!  apptarance  at  Arrowfi.k  an  ifland 
of  Sagadah  )ck,  threatning  that  if  theEngi:(h  did  not  re- 
move from  [he  claimed  Indian  lands  in  three  weeks,  they 
would  kill  the  people,  bum  thehoufcs,  and  deftroy  their 
cattle;  accordingly  at  Merry-meeting  bay  of  Qumebec 
river,  June  13,  1722,  the  Indians  m.-dc  a  beginnii'g 
and  captivated  Love,  Hamilton,  Hanfard,  1  refcot,  and 

*  See  fome  anticipating  accounts,  p,  199  and  317. 
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Edgar.  July  5,  1722^  in  Boflon  thefe  Indians  were 
proclaimed  enemies  and  rebels.  Capt.  Herman  with  a 
fcout  killed  feveral  Indians  upon  Quenebec  river.  A 
body  of  Indians  at  Arrowfick  kill  fome  people,  burnt  60 
dwelling-houfes,  and  deftroyed  50  head  of  cattle ;  they 
in  vain  attempted  Richmond  fort  upon  Quenebec  river, 
and  St.  George's  fort  near  Penobfcot  -,  they  feized  an 
Englilh  floop  at  Pefamaquady,  *  in  vain  attempted  An- 
napolis of  Nova-Scotia,  they  furprized  16  of  ourfifhing 
velTels  near  Canfo-f.  Lovel  with  his  fcouting  party  of 
voluntlers  was  of  great  fervice,  but  at'laft  unfortunate. 
The  great  havock  of  Indians  by  a  large  fcouting  party 
made  at  Noridgwoag  |j.  At  Noridgwoag  a  fcouting 
party  fome  time  before  this  feized  fome  letters  from  the 
Governor  General  of  Canada  to  miflionary  Ralle,  ex- 
horting all  the  French  miffionaries,  notwithfiianding  of 
the  profound  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France^ 
to  incite  the  Indians  to  act  vigoroufly  againfl:  the  Englilh. 
The  Indians  at  times  did  fome  fmall  damages  upon  our 
frontiers ;  they  invefted  fort  St.  George  near  Penobfcot, 
30  days  without  fuccefs. 

Anno  1723,  Auguft  21,  arrived  inBofton  6^  Indians 
of  the  Six  New  York  nations,  with  a  fham  propofal  of 
alliance  againft  our  Eaftern  Indians;  their  real  project 
was  only  to  receive  prefents ;  they  returned  home  with*- 
out  ftipulating  any  fuccours. 

Anno  1723,  Nov.  17,  arrived  in  Bofton  a  meflage 
from  the  general  of  Canada,  by  capt.  Le  Ronde  Denie* 
and  Lieut,  de  Ramfay  de  troupes  marines.  1725,  in 
January,  col.  Thaxter  and  Dudley,  from  Mafiachufetts^ 
bay,  and  Mr.  Atkinfon  from  New  Hampfhire,  fet  out 
with  a  meflage  to  expoftulate  with  the  French  govern- 
ment of  Canada,  concerning  their  inciting  and  aflilting 
of  our  rebellious  Indians. 

The  Indians  much  harrafled  by  our  frequent  fcouts  to 
Penobfcot,  Noridgwoag,  White  Hills,  &c.  'and  by  our 
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rangers  vifiting  their  carrying- places,  clam-banks,  fifh- 
i'ng,  fowling,  and  hunting  grounds  -,  fubmitted  to  our 
own  terms,  -f  Bofton,  Dec.  25,  1725  ;  which  was  after- 
wards ratified  at  Cafco,  Aug.  5,  1726.  By  this  Indian 
war,  thefe  -Indians  were  fo  much  reduced,  that  in  the 
Jate  French  and  Indian  war  from  174410  1749  we  fuf- 
fered  very  little  upon  our  frontiers.  All  the  fupplies 
from  1720  to  1725  inclufivc,  did  not  exceed  242,000  1. 
whereof  10,000  l.  old  tenor  per  ann.  defrayed  the  ordi- 
nary charges  of  government,  a  notorious  inftance  of  ho- 
nefty,  frugality  and  good  management.  The  forces 
were  allowed  per  week,  10  s.  pay,  and  6  s.  provifions. 

4.  Governor  Shirley's  French  and  Indian  war.  The 
war  againft  France  was  proclaimed  in  Bofton,  June  2, 
1744;  and  to  guard  againft  the  French  and  Indian  in- 
curfions,  500  men  were  imprefled  •,  whereof  300  for  the 
eaftern  frontier,  viz.  50  from  each  of  the  militia  re- 
giments of  Pepperell,  Gerrilli,  Berry,  Plaifced,  Saltonftall 
and  Phipps;  and  200  men  for  the  weftern  frontier, 
viz.  50  from  each  of  the  regiments  of  Chandler,  Ward, 
Willard  and  Stoddard  j  25  men  from  each  regiment  of 
Wendell  at  Bofton,  and  Gouge,  for  reinforcing  of  the  or- 
dinary ftanding  garrifons,  viz.  George's  fort  to  40  men, 
Pemaquid  to  24,  Richmond  to  25,  Brunfwick  to  12, 
Saco  to  20  men-,  no  detachments  were  made  from  the 
militia  of  the  old  colony  of  Plymouth.  96  barrels  gun- 
powder were  fent  to  the  fevcral  townftiips,  to  be  fold 
to  the  inhabitants  at  prime  coft  including  charges. 

In  fummer  1 744,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
war,  the  Prefident  col.  Mafcarene,  and  council  of  Nova 
Scotia,  reprefent  the  weak  ftate  of  the  garrifon  of  An- 
napolis, and  ill  condition  of  its  fortifications  *,  the  af- 
fembly  of  the  province  of  Maflachufetts-Bay,  generoufly 
fent  them  a  reinforcement  of  200  men  in  four  compa- 
nies, allowing  25  1.  levy- money  per  man  (the  men  to 
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find  their  own  arms)  and  3  months  provifion,  their  pay 
and  further  vidlualling  was  from  Great-Britain ;  they 
continued  about  1 8  months  in  pay,  and  were  of  good 
fervice  againft  M.  Lutre  and  Duvivier*s  attempts  upon 
Annapolis*. 

The  Cape  Sable  and  St.  John's  Indians  of  Nova- Sco- 
tia having  in  fummer  under  M.  Lutre  made  an  attempt 
upon  Annapolis,  they  were  proclaimed  rebels  and  ene- 
mies at  Bofton,  November  1744,  from  three  miles  eaft 
of  Pafamaquady  river;  and  400  1.  old  tenor  granted 
a  premium  for  each  fcalpt  or  captivated  Indian.  When 
it  was  found  that  the  Penobfcot  and  Noridgwoag  In- 
dians had  joined  them,  the  declaration  of  war  was  ex- 
tended to  thefe,  Auguft  23,  1745;  thefe  Indians  having 
burnt  a  fort  at  St.  George's,  fome  houfes,  and  killed 
many  cattle. 

This  war,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  Nova- Scotia,  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned  f.  i.  M.  Lutre  with  300  Cape- 
Sable  and  St.  John's  Indians,  did  attempt  the  fort  of  An- 
napolis in  June  1744.  2.  Duvivier  with  the  fame  In- 
dians and  fome  regular  troops  from  Louifbourg,  in  all  a- 
bout  800  men,  in  September  invefted  and  fummoned  the 
fort,  and  after  3  weeks  retired  to  Minas.  .  3.  M.  Marin 
from  Canada,  with  about  900  French  and  Indians  in  May 
1745  made  a  fliort  appearance  before  the  fort,  and  re- 
tired to  Minas,  thence  to  proceed  towards  the  relief  of 
Louifbourg  ;  they  were  intercepted.  4.  M.  de  Ramfay 
with  about  1600  men  French  and  Indians  from  Canada 
arrives  at  Minas  in  fummer  1746,  defigned  to  join  Duke 
d'AnviJle's  armament  at  Chebudo  -,  towards  the  end  of 
September  lie  came  before  Annapolis,  but  made  no  af- 
fault ;  being  advifed  of  the  return  of  the  French  fleet 
for  France,  he  retired  to  Minas  and  Chichanifto,  and 
from  thence  next  fummer  to  join  a  French  fleet  and  land 
forces  .towards  reducing  of  Annapolis  •,  in  the  winter 
1746-7  about  500  to  600  of  De  Ramfay's  men  from 
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Chicanido,  furprized  the  New-England  forces  cantoned 
at  Minas,  and  did  much  havock  *.  The  French  return 
to  Chicaniflo  waiting  the  arrival  of  la  Jonquiere*s  fqua- 
dron  from  France,  but  upon  advice  of  this  fleet  being 
deflroyed  in  Europe,  de  Ramfay  returns  to  Canada,  and 
Nova  Scotia  fufFered  no  further  diflurbance. 

Thofe  500  men  of  the  Canada  levies,  were  the  fecond 
reinforcement  fent  by  Maflachufetts-Bay  to  Nova-Scotia, 
they  were  about  12  months  in  pay,  and  the  remains  of 
them  returned  to  Boflon  in  Autumn  1747. 

O£tob.  31,  1747,  all  the  Canada  leviesweredifmifled, 
and  next  day,  November  i,  about  270  of  them  in  fix 
companies  lifted  as  a  third  reinforcement  for  Nova  Sco- 
tia, they  were  allowed  Britifh  pay,  and  a  fullcloathing, 
but  foon  wore  out ;  they  were  ordered  home  in  the  fe- 
verity  of  winter,  1748-9,  and  in' rags,  but  by  kind 
Providence,  they  generally  arrived  fafe,  and  were  dif- 
mifTed  February  24,  1748-9. 

For  the  three  Canada  expeditions  that  have  been  pro- 
jefted,  but  not  efFeded  fince  the  Revolution,  fee  p.  309, 
etc.  The  Canada  levies  of  1 746  were  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Peter  Warren  and  Mr.  Shirley,  with  an  in- 
llrudlion  to  employ  them  occafionally,  as  in  difcretion 
they  might  think  proper  ;  accordingly,  late  in  the  year, 
when  the  river  of  St.  Lawrence  was  become  imprad:ica' 
ble,  they  cantoned  900  of  them,  part  of  the  Crown- 
Point  deftination  (2000  under  Waldo  and  Dwight  were 
the  whole)  along  the  frontiers  in  double  pay,  national 
and  provincial,  and  500  were  fent  to  Nova  Scoria.  In 
autumn,  1747,  Knowles  and  Shirley,  by  inftrudions 
from  home,  had  the  direction  of  Nova  Scotia. 

For  the  affair  of  Cape-Breton,  a  miraculoufly  fucccflf- 
ful  expedition  t,  our  colony  people  love  frolicks;  they 
continued  in  pay  about  18  months. 

For  the  North- America  fea  campaigns  of  1744, 1745, 
I  y^6y  and  1 747  §,  to  thefe  we  may  add,  that  in  the  winter 
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1748-9,  all  the  ftation  fhips  of  North- America  were 
called  off,  to  form  a  fquadron  againft  St.  Jago  de  Cuba, 
but  in  vain;  the  French  and  Spanifh  privateers  improv- 
ed this  opportunity  of  a  naked  coaft,  took  many  of  our 
vefTcls,  impune  they  failed  up  Delaware  river  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  Philadelphia,  and  many  leagues  up  Che- 
fapeak  bay  of  Virginia,  and  up  Cape- Fear  river  of 
North-Carolina. 

Towards  the  Crown-Point  expedition,  1746,  we  fent 
by  water  to  Albany  four   months  provifions  for    1500 

men  with  tents,   a  13  inch  mortar,   and barrels  of 

gunpowder ;  the  ficknefles   at  Albany,  .and  the  alarm 
from  d'Anville's  fquadron  luckily  put  a  check. 

In  the  fummer,  1748,  notwithftanding  of  a  ceflation 
of  arms  in  Europe  being  notified,  fome  aiTociated  ban- 
ditti Indians  in  the  French  influence,  did  damage  at 
Saratogo  at  fort  Maflachufetts,  in  our  eaftern  country  ; 
and  at  St.  John's  river  of  Nova- Scotia,  they  killed  fome 
men  belonging  to  the  Anfon  and  Warren  of  the  ordnance. 

There  are  Teveral  mifcellany  affairs  belonging  to  this 
article,  to  be  related  in  a  fhort  loofe  manner-,  which 
may  ferve  as  common  place  for  future  hiftorians. 

The  fix  Indian  nations  of  New- York,  by  the  Dutch 
trading  influence,  did  amongfl:  themfelves  refolve  to  (land 
neuter,  the  Oneides  and  Cayuges,  French  prieft-rid,  re- 
fufed  a  meeting  of  delegates  defired  by  Governor  Clin- 
ton. In  Augufl:  and  September  1746  MafTachufetts- 
Bay  fent  commiffioners  to  confer  with  thefe  Indians 
at  Albany,  and  1748,  MifTachufetts  fent  their  Gover- 
nor and  other  commifTioncrs  there  to  concert  war  affairs 
when  the  war  was  over. 

1746, 'The  French  and  their  Indians  from  Crown- 
Point  commit  many  barbarous  murders  and  depredations 
at  Saratogo  near  Albany.  1747,  The  militia  garriRm 
of- Saratogo  carry  off  the  ordnance  and  ftores,  and  burn 
the  fort,  without  orders  from  the  Governor  or  govern- 
ment, as  it  is  faid. 
.  Jn  the  fpringj    1744,  arrive  in  Boflon  the  King's  gift 

to 
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to  Caftle-William  of  20  cannon  of  42  pound  ball,  and 
2  mortars  of  13  inches,  with  all  ftores,  excepting  gun- 
powder. 

Anno  1744,  the  provincial  aflembly  voted  a  range 
of  forts  to  be  built  between  Connedicut  river  and  New 
York  boundary  line,  viz.  Fall-fight,  Colerain,  Shirley, 
Pelham,  and  Maffachufetts. 

In  the  fpring  1745,  the  province  frigate  Maffachufetts 
was  launched,  the  fund  was  6d.  per  ton  each  voyage  up- 
on vefTels  in  foreign  voyages,  and  6d.  per  ton  per  annum 
on  fifhing  and  coafting  vefTels  of  the  province. 

For  the  years  1745, 1746,  and  1747  the  premium  for 
Indian  fcalps  and  captives  1000 1.  old  tenor  per  head 
to  voluntiersj  and  400  1.  to  imprefled  men,  their  wages 
and  fubfiftence-money  to  be  deducted. 

1747,  Auguft,  arrives  in  Bofton,  2 1  days  paffage  from 
Quebec  in  Canada,  a  French  flag  of  truce  with  172  pri- 
foners  and  captives  Britifh  •,  70  of  the  Britifh  died  in 
Quebec  ;  their  allowance  there  per  day  was  one  pound 
and  a  half  bread,  half  a  pound  beef,  one  gill  of  peafe, 
with  fpruce  beer. 

1747,  we  fent  a  flag  of  truce,  Augufl:  i,  from  Bofton 
with  63  French  prifoners,  delivered  at  L'ifle  de  Bafque, 
^5  leagues  below  Quebec,  and  received  16  Britifh  pri- 
foners, returned  to  Bofton  Odlober  3. 

On  our  eafl:ern  and  wefi:ern  frontier,  and  in  the  inter- 
mediate province  of  New  Hampfliire,  befides  ordinary 
garrifons,  there  were,  anno  1745,  about  747  men  for 
fummer  ;  1746,  about  1270  men  for  fummer,  and  315 
for  winter  ;  1747,  about  1676  men  (the  Canada  900 
levies  included)  for  the  fummer,  and  509  for  winter  ; 
1748  (including  200  men  from  Connefticut)  1410  men 
for  fummer,  and  524  for  winter,  50  from  Connedicut 
included. 

1749,  beginning  of  February,  the  peace  which  hal 
been  figned  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  the  7th  of  Odober,  1748, 
was  proclaimed  in  London,  and  in  Bolton  May  loth 
following. 

After 
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After  the  concluGon  of  the  peace  with  France  and 
Spain  ;  by  order  of  the  general  of  Canada,  a  confidera- 
ble  number  of  people,  confiding  of  (as  it  is  faid)  fome 
regular  troops,  Canadians  and  Indians,  made  a  Ihort  ap- 
pearance near  Bay  Verte  of  Nova  Scotia,  they  pretended 
that  their  bufinefs  was  to  cut  fire-wood  for  the  expected 
French  troops  to  garrifon  Louifbourg,  but  the  real  de- 
lign  feems  to  have  been,  to  keep  up  their  claim  to  fome 
part  of  Nova  Scotia,  left  Great  Britain  in  after  times 
ihould  claim  prefcription  from  an  uninterrupted  pof- 
fefllon  ;  fome  fhort  time  after  this  the  Governor- genera] 
of  Canada  by  a  formal  letter  to  the  Government  of 
Nova  Scotia,  put  in  a  French  claim  to  the  northern 
parts  of  Nova  Scotia*. 

Peace  being  now  fully  fettled,  the  court  of  Great 
Britain  feems  to  be  in  earneft  (fince  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
negledted)  in  fettling  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  appears  by  the 
following  extradt  from  the  original  piece. 

IVhitehall^  March  7,  1748-9. 

APropofal  having  been  prefented  unto  his  Majefty, 
for  the  eftablilhing  a  civil  government  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Nova  Scotia  in  North  America,  as  alfo  for 
the  better  peopling  and  fettling  the  faid  province,  and 
extending  and  improving  the  fifhery  thereof,  by  grant- 
ing lands  within  the  fame,  and  giving  other  encourage- 
ments to  fuch  of  the  officers  and  private  men  lately  dif-. 
mifi*ed  his  majefty's  land  and  fea  fervice,  as  fiiall  be  wil- 
ling to  fettle  in  the  faid  province  :  and  his  majefty  hav- 
ing fignified  his  royal  approbation  of  the  purport  of  the 
faid  propofals,  the  right  hon.  the  Lords  commiflioners 

*  The  General  of  Martinico's  French  claim  laft  winter  to  the 
ifland  of  Tobago,  40  leagues  fouth  from  Barbadoes,  and  compre- 
hended in  the  commiffion  of  the  Governor  of  Barbadoes,  was  fome- 
thing  of  this  nature. 

It  is  probable,  that  claims  of  this  kind  will  be  brought  before  the 
commiffaries  or  commiflioners  ufually  appointed  to  fettle  fome  con- 
cerns, which  otherwife  would  have  protraded  the  negotiations  for  a 
general  peace. 

I  for" 
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for  Trade  and  Plantations  do,  by  his  Majefty's  com- 
mand, give  notice,  that  proper  encouragement  wilj  be 
given  to  fuch  of  the  officers  and  private  men  lately  dif- 
mifled  his  Majefty's  land  and  fea  fervice,  and  to  artificers 
neceffary  in  building  or  hufbandry,  as  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept of  grants  of  land,  and  to  fettle  with  or  without 
families  in  the  province  of  Nova-Scotia. 

To  the  fettlers  qualified  as  above,  i.  will  be  granted 
pafTage  and  fubfiftence  during  their  paffage,  as  alfo  for 
the  fpace  of  twelve  months  after  their  arrival.  2.  Arms 
and  ammunition,  as  far  as  will  be  judged  neceffary  for 
their  defence,  with  proper  utenfils  for  hufbandry,  filh- 
ery,  eredting  habitations,  and  other  neceffary  purpofes. 
'3.  A  civil  government,  to  be  eftablill:ied  with  all  the 
privileges  of  his  Majefty's  other  colonies  or  govern- 
ments in  America,  and  proper  meafures  will  be  taken 
for  their  fecurity  and  proteftion. 

The  lands  granted  fhall  be  in  fee-fimple,  free  from  the 
payment  of  any  quit- rents,  or  taxes,  for  the  term  of  ten 
years ;  at  the  expiration  whereof  no  perfon  to  pay  more 
than  one  fhilling  fterling  per  annum,  for  every  fifty  acres 
fo  granted ;  the  lands  are  to  be  granted  with  the  fol- 
lowing qualifications  and  proportions. 

50  Acres  to  every  private  foldier  or  feaman,  and  10 
acres  over  and  above  to  every  perfon  (including  women 
and  children)  of  which  his  family  fhall  confift,  and  fur- 
ther grants  to  be  made  to  them,  as  their  families  fhall 
increafe. 

80  Acres  to  every  officer  under  the  rank  of  an  enfign 
in  the  land  fervice,  and  that  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  fea 
fervice,  and  15  acres  to  every  perfon  belonging  to  the 
family. 

200  Acres  to  every  enfign,  300  to  a  lieutenant,  400 
to  a  captain,  600  to  any  officer  above  the  rank  of  a  cap- 
tain in  the  land  fervice ;  in  the  fea  fervice,  400  acres 
to  a  lieutenant,  600  acres  to  a  captain  ;  30  acres  to 
every  perfon  belonging  to  fuch  families.     Reputed  fur- 
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geons,  whether  they  have  been  in  his  Majefty's  fervice, 
or  nor,  fball  be  in  the  capacity  of  enfigns. 

All  perfons  defirous  to  engage,  are  to  enter  their 
names  in  the  month  of  April,  1 749,  at  the  Trade  and 
Plantation  office,  or  with  the  Commiffioners  of  the 
Navy  refiding  at  Portfmouth  and  Plymouth. 

Omitted  in  the  article  of  Cape-Breton, 

The  French  people  tranfported  from  Louijfbourg  to 
France  (including  the  Vigilant's  men)  preceding  July 
17,  1745,4130,  whereof  1822  via  Bofton,  and  76  via 
New-Hampfhire.  The  French,  while  in  Bofton,  were 
allowed  in  old  tenor  per  week,  viz.  an  inhabitant  from 
Cape-Breton  20  s.  a  failor  15  s.  captain  of  the  Vigilant 
5 1.  fecond  captain  3  1.  each  officer  40  s. 

N.  B.  This  volume  begins  January  1746-7,  and  ends  May  1749. 

End  of  the  Firft  Volume* 
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